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V<\itüe  1101  111  iRiste<\'bv\ii  iu\  5^6- 
■o^\Uv\  bLuvóiuv  "oW  bev\ü^v. 

Lei]'  All  5-C]\A0ibin  vVoibinn. 


I. 

ÜÁ  bliAW'nin  nncijce,  a']-  i]-  iiió]^  ah  ]uit3  é, 

On'  cuincAt)  A)!  IeAbA]\  Ai)\  bun  ; 

Ó]i'  cojniij  Á]i  in-bÁt)  bcAg  Le  bAmiJAb  ah 

lAe, 
50  -oÁnA  Aj  -['jolcA-o  11 A  ■0-conn. 
ÜÁ    'n    ỳAinje   '5   AC,   A]'  CÁ   'n   ]toi]\iii   aj 

]'éit)eAt), 
ÜÁ  'n  r-uij-je  aj  ynicAt)  ']■  ca  ha  coiiiica  a^ 

nieifou  JAb, 
v\cc  !]•  ciniiA  Lnin   buAibjieAb,   bAjAiirc  no 

jieubAb, 
Ha  ]'peuncA  -oub  50]iiii  no  -oonn. 

II. 

Cijibe  le  céibe,  a  cjioibce  riA  •peile, 

'S  Á|TOÓcAiiiAoiti  j-eob  Ain  ATI  g-cnAnn, 

A'y  ai);  bAll  beib  ye  5leii]"CA  yA0i  aiiaijic 

bneÁ5  5lé-5il, 
50  1i-eu-oc)iom  ó  beiiie  50  ceAiin. 
•k-Vg  léniinij  riiAH  étnin,  A5  price  ')■  A5  5Ái)\e, 

aAj  ]\]t   111A]\   AII    CaIa  50  p'op-luAC,  lAlT)!]!, 

v\5   r]>eAbAb    nA  ■o-conn   50    ■ooniiin    'y  50 

t)ÁnA, 
1]-  lotmAn  no  cnoc  aju)'  jleAnn. 


III. 

1lú  !  1ui  !  AbAome,  A  Lẃi  jiii  j ']•  A  liUiuiitu  j 
■A  tiLLcAij  Y  ^  ConnACCAij  buAin  ! 
ÜAi\]\Aiii5  11 A  ceutJA,  a']-  Á]it)iiij  nA  j-eotcA 
-águ]'  ceAnnAni'  le  ceol  ca]\  ah  5-cuAn. 
UeAjTui jcAnn  uAinn  conjnAiii  jac  nuine  in 

éijiinn, 
Tli    beibniit>-ne    ]-Á]-t)A.    50    ni-betbiiiÍT3    le 

céile, 
50  ni-beibmi'-o-ne  c]unniiijce  uile  50  léi]> 

Ann, 
<\i]\  Aon  ỳocAl,  mnumn  Ay  ]iún. 

IV. 

•t\n  pÁijic  Ai)\  A  •o-r|ioi'omi'n,  i-p  pÁipeii]\  é, 
^.V^ii]-  ni'l  111  Á]i  g-clAiTJeAiii  Acc  ]3eAnn, 
111  L  m  Á|\  lomg-cogAit)  ACC  bAn  bcAg  glé, 
■iXj  loiiicAp  11A  m-bÁ]\-o  a']-  iiA  ]\Aiin. 
'Se  mó|i-cuiT)  bncACAu  ai)i  ]DÁipeu]\  bÁn, 
LeAbpACA  iiió)\A  pjeiilcA  Ay  ■oÁn', 
1  lion  Á]i  loinge  ó  bun  50  bÁnn — 
Á]\  long  A  CÁ  lAi-om,  ceAnn. 

V. 

Sul  A  injneAt)  Ay  long  ó  bun  50  bA^iji, 

Oi  A-óniut)  le  IcAjAb  ai]i  t)-rú)", 

Dí  c)\Aitin  le  jeAjiiiAb,  paIcaca,  clÁi]i, 

O1  bAoJAl  Agu]'  jÁb,  'gup  gUAip. 

Di  uijilip  le  pAJAil,  Agup  pAoiji  le  pÁjjAil, 

-dj  cup  le  céile  ha  g-cpAnn  'p  nA  pÁil, 

■dj  pjApAb  •oo]\CAX)Aip  a']-  ceo  a']'  rs^i^il 

X)o  bi  le  pcAl  Aip  Ay  5-cúip. 
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VI. 

Act:  yÁilce,  'jii]'  ^Áilce,  UAinn  yéin,  noiiii  An 

•0]\eAni, 
CÁ  Aj  ■oibii\c  iiA  fjAile  'f  An  ceo, 
"Oo  bi  Ai)i  oileÁinín  nA  fliAb  ']'  nA  nglcAnn, 
DÍ  At)  Alii  Alt,  ]-euiiiiiA]\,  yAt)  ó. 
ÜÁ  ^'éiüeAt)  nA  -["peiiie  a^  ■oeÁnA'ô  ceoil, 
ÜA]\c    rmiciott    nA    tomge    yAOi    p'onA   a']" 

rt'ól ; 
O  !  coiniii j,  O  !  comni  j,  niAH  cÁ  p,  yAoi  feol, 
O  !  coinnig  y<xoi  ]'eol  i  50  tieo ! 

VII. 

'^S'-T  5i"'ó'|.'eAt),  a']'   jui-ôyeAt)  a]\iY    ó   1110 

cnoi-òe, 
50  iiAib  bliATDAin  tÁn  i'éin  aju]'  ]iác, 
A  leicfo  -oe  bbiAWAin,  a']'  but»  liiiAii  tioiii  1, 
<3iif\  cobAji  nA  J'-^G'óitje  b^ieÁj' . 
.dju]'  juniini,  A  üijeAiniA,  50  j-cuipynJ  rii 

feun, 
Ai\\  v-LUy  A1H  All   leAb>.\|i,  Aiiiii'iii    oh|\a)iiii 

l'éin, 
In  éinmn,  in  -iMbAin,  1  111-bAile  ']■  1  g-céin, 
•tVju]'  beAniiAcc  lib  uile  50  bnÁc. 


THE  OSSIANIC  TALES. 
By    Rev.   J.   J.   O'Carroll,   S.J. 

IV. 

For  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Examination  thestory of  Dermat  and  Grania 
ends  with  the  death  of  Dermat,  a  few  pages 
before  the  close  of  the  tale  as  published  by 
the  Ossianic  Society.  Dr.  Joyce  considers 
that  the  real  romance  originally  went  no 
farther,  and  omits  the  remainder  in  his  book. 
We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Edu- 
cation Commissioners  were  perfectly  right  in 
stopping  where  they  did ;  it  was  well  to  avoid 
a  short  indelicate  passage  that  follows.  We 
only  wish  they  had  been  equally  particular 
with  regard  to  their  selections  from  other 
literatures  besides  Celtic.  It  does  really 
appear  time  to  notice  the  fact  that  highly 


objectionable  matter  is  quietly  included  in 
the  Intermediate  courseof  study,  the  course 
of  study  destined  for  Irish  boys  and  Irish 
girls  ;  and  the  sooner  such  matter  is  plainly 
eliminated  the  better.  Are  books  of  Ho- 
race's Odes  to  be  read  right  through  without 
omissions?  If  not,  why  cannot  the 
Commissioners  takethetrouble  of  specifying 
the  odes  which  are  to  be  read  ?  In  other 
works  they  mention  certain  chapters  and 
leave  out  the  rest.  Can  they  not,  at  least, 
make  a  discreet  selection  ?  In  Italian 
literature,  if  we  must  always  have  an  abduc- 
tion novel  to  be  studied,  and  to  be  studied 
only  in  part,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case, 
may  not  the  portions  to  be  studied  be 
delicately  chosen  ?  If  a  German  play  like 
"  Maria  Stuart "  is  appointed  to  be  e.Kplained 
to  youths — and  maidens  too — is  it  necessary 
that  the  wild  sixth  scene  of  the  third  act 
should  be  included  ?  Let  the  Commissioners 
be  simply  a  little  more  explicit.  Let  them 
adopt  the  plan  of  naming  the  odes  and  the 
chapters  and  the  scenes,  one  by  one,  that 
they  really  desire  to  see  studied ;  and 
literature  will  be  learned  equally  well,  and 
delicacy  and  good  taste  be  better 
cultivated. 

Our  admirable  labourers  in  the  field  of 
Irish  literature  for  men,  have  set  the  Com- 
missioners an  example  which  they  would  do 
well  to  emulate  in  their  work  for  children. 
Dr.  Joyce's  book  is,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
all  that  the  most  careful  and  refined  mother 
could  desire.  But  even  Mr.  Standish  Hayes 
O'Grady's  literal  translation  of "  Dermat 
and  Grania,"  which  is  properly  called  by 
Dr.  Joyce  "a  very  racy  idiomatic  literal 
translation,"  gives  way  in  one  place  to 
asterisks,  and,  in  some  shorter  passages,  is 
"  splendide  ine?tdax,"  most  honourably  un- 
faithful. And  this,  though  in  the  Irish  there 
is  no  praising,  no  making  right  of  Wrong, 
nothing  to  show  that  the  author  took  plea- 
sure in  its  description,  no  shocking  plain- 
speaking,  nothing  as  objectionable  as  what 
is  to  be  found  in  Horace,  and  as  what  is  to 
be  found  in  Homer.  It  is  really  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this — we  venture  to  call  it 
proudly,  Irish — spirit  does  not  seem  to  pre- 
vail at  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
when  there  is  question  of  matters  with  which 
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the  Commissioners  are  better  acquainted 
than  with  Celtic. 

The  Commissioners  acted,  no  doubt,  on 
good  advice  when  they  stopped  tlie  story  of 
Grania  shortly  before  the  end.  But  we  find 
Dr.  Joyce  justifying  a  similar  curtailing  in 
his  own  book,  on  grounds  with  regard  to 
which  we  must  decidedly  join  issue.  He 
writes  in  his  preface: — 

"  I  cannot  helpbelievingthatthisfinestorj' 
originally  ended  with  the  death  of  Dermat, 
though  in  all  the  current  versions  (including 
Mr.  O'Grady's  printed  text)  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional part,  recounting  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  Grania  and  her  sons  after  the 
death  of  the  hero.  But  this  part  is  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  the  rest — in  language,  in 
feeling,  and  in  play  of  imagination.  It 
seems  to  be  very  clear  that  it  was  patched  on 
to  the  original  story  by  some  unskilful 
hand ;  and  I  have  accordingly  omitted 
it,  and  ended  the  story  with  the  death  of 
Dermat.'' 

As  the  hitherto  received  conclusion  of  the 
story  is  not  to  be  learned  from  Dr.  Joyce, 
we  will  turn  to  our  former  agreeable  guide, 
Lady  Ferguson,  for  an  account  of  it.  She 
says  of  Grania,  left  a  widow: — 

"  This  fickle  lady  was  a  prototype  of  Anne 
Neville,  the  widow  of  Edward  Plantagenet, 
whose  wooing  by  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  forms 
so  fine  a  scene  in  Shakespeare's  '  King  Rich- 
ard the  Third.'  In  this  ancient  Irish  ro- 
mance of  the  '  Pursuit  of  Dermid  and  Grania,' 
Finn  is  represented  as  endeavouring  to  over- 
come the  enmity  of  the  widowed  Grania 
with  craftycunningand  sweet  words.  Grania, 
in  reply,  like  the  widow  of  young  Planta- 
genet, assailed  him  with  her  keen,  very 
sharp-pointed  tongue.  '  Was  ever  woman 
in  this  humour  wooed — was  ever  woman  in 
this  humour  won  ? '  is  a  query  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both.  Grania  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  Finn,  the  suitor  whose  love 
she  had  formerly  rejected.  She  reconciled 
her  sons  to  her  new  husband,  and  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  romance  writer  that  from 
thenceforth  Finn  and  Grania '  sta)'ed  by  one 
another  till  they  died.'  " 

We  do  not  think  that  this  conclusion 
deserves  all  the  hard  things  that  have  been 


said  of  it  by  Dr.  Joyce.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  characters 
and  circumstances  developed  in  the  story. 
Finn  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's  Richard 
of  Gloucester,  seek  the  widow's  hand  before 
her  husband's  corpse  has  been  yet  laid  in  its 
last  earthly  resting-place.  The  Irish  story 
shows  plainly  how  he  was,  and  must  have 
been,  driven  to  this  kind  of  marriage  as  a 
last  resource.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  Dermat's  sons  should  have  undertaken 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  Finn.  There  was 
no  protection  from  them  to  be  expected  at 
the  hands  of  even  Finn's  own  son  Ossian.and 
his  grandson  Oscar,  whom  wc  have  seen  all 
along  attached  to  Dermat,  and  who,  we  are 
expressly  told  refused  to  shield  their  sire  or 
grand-sire,  from  the  consquences  of  his  ruin 
of  their  friend.  To  quote  again  from  Lady 
Ferguson: — 

"When  Finn  heard  of  these  projects  for 
avenging  the  death  of  Dermid,  he  summoned 
his  Fians  to  concert  measures  for  repelling 
the  meditated  attack,  but  found  his  warriors 
unwilling  to  aid  him  in  a  cause  in  which  they 
deemed  him  wholly  in  the  wrong.  In  fact 
his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Dermid  had 
disgusted  his  friends,  and  among  them  even 
his  own  son  Oisin.  'According  as  thou  hast 
planted  the  tree,  so  bend  it  thyself,'  replied 
Oisin,  when  refusing  to  bear  out  his  father 
in  the  course  into  which  his  jealous  rage 
had  led  him.  Thus  foiled,  nothing  was 
left  to  Finn  but  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Grania." 

It  was  fully  in  the  Ulysses-like  character 
of  Finn  to  adopt  in  his  extremity  clever  and 
undignified  means  that  promised  security 
of  life,  and  power,  and  high  station.  And 
it  was  fully  in  Crania's  character,  to  play  the 
part  of  Anne  Plantagenet.  The  truth  is, 
that  Dr.  Joyce  seems  to  us  to  have  tho- 
roughly failed  in  appreciating  the  character 
of  Grania.  When  she  proposes  to  Dermat 
to  invite  Finn,  we  are  told  in  the  Irish  ro- 
mance that  she  proposes  to  invite  her  father 
too,  and  Dr.  Joyce  explains  this  by  saying, 
"  For  indeed  she  had  not  seen  her  father 
since  the  night  she  had  left  Tara  with  Der- 
mat, and  her  heart  yearned  for  him." 

{To  be  CO  nil  lined.') 
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THE    FATE    OF    THE    CHILDREN 
OF  USNA, 

Being  the  later  and  longer  version  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Story  of  Deirdré,  as  pub- 
lished by  Theophiliis  O Flanagan  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Dublin. 

oi"óe   cLoinne   tnsne^c. 

{Continued from  page  397.) 

1tiicu]-A  iiiAc  n-l1i]-nec,  130  5lut\i]-et)AH 
l\ómpÄ  All  <MC5i)\nA  gACA  conc\i|ie,  ŵc<v]-  a 
tiubwinc  "Oéiirojie  ]iiu  ;  "Oo  bépviini  coniAipte 
itiAic  ■Dt'b,  A  Ctẃnn  Ui]mi  j,  51011  50  n-T)éncA]\ 
lib  1.  Cpeu  1  An  cótiiAii\le  fin,  a  ]\i  JAin,  ah 
TlAife.  A  CÁ,  AHp,  A  uol  50  IvAclAinn, 
lüip  61  fin  ACAf  -AtbAin,  aca]'  ýAnAiiiAin  Ann 
50  ccAicet)  ■pepjiif  An  ỳlet),  acaj-  a]-  cotiu\ll 
bpéicne  "o'l-'enjii)-  I'ln,  aca)-  a)-  yA-oújA-ó 
■pAeJAib  T3ib]"e  é.  II1'  -oenAni  aii  cómAinle 
f in,  Aji  n  Aeif e,  aca^  a]i  cÌAnn  f  ejijuif  :  aca^ 
■DO  ]\Ái-ò  cÌAnn  pejijuif  juji  b'olc  An  liiuin- 
gi'n  -00  bi  Aice  aj-tda  féin,  nAC  bei-ó  inncA 
coiTiAiHce  -oo  -oenAtii,  jion  50  111-beit)  cóiìiaic 
cboinne  Uifnij  -oo  lÁiiiAib  in  a  y]rA|\A-ó,  aca)- 
fóf  biiiACA)!  ÿejigui]-  iiiAille  Vi>tu.  lie  !  a]- 
niAinj^cÁnicleif  An  iii-bnéici]i  pn  yepjufA, 
Af  "OéijiTJne,  ACAf  gii]!  cjiéij  pnn  ai)i  fle-o  ; 
ACAj-  -00  ]nne  An  lAeib  Ann  : 

tllAiHg  cÁnic  A  n-oi]i  jiu  tut, 
Ue  bjuACA)!  line  1x01  j  ]ió  iiii|i; 
tlocA  n-T)én]-A  acc  ocÁn  ■oe, 
tic  1|'  ]ió  C]\Át>  ]iein'  c]ioi-óe. 

trio  C|ioit)e  'nA  CAeib  cúiiiAit) 
UÁ  nocc,  1110  iiió]\-pú-óAin  ! 
nio  nuA]\,  A  liiACA  niAice, 
ÜÁncACO]i  bii)!  ccnijlAice. 

[nwoij^e] — Ha  1i-aI)ai]\  ]-in,    a   ■Óéi]\t)]ie 
■Ó1AI1, 
■A  ben  if  ÁiLne  iiÁ  aii  JlnAii  ; 

Til    ClUCfAU   PepgU)-   AtlAip, 

CugAinne  cum  a]i  iiiiIIai-ò. 


[■Oéii\-o|ie] — ^Pa  fAef,  Af  yA-OA  lioiii  -òuib, 
A  liiACA  Áille  Uifni j, 
Uecc  Ó  -dtbAin  An  ýeoif  JA'l'S, 
Pa-oa  buf  buAn  a  biciiiAifj, 

A  h-Aicle  nA  t-Aeme  fin  cÁncACAji  fómpA 
50  Vmn-cAim  nA  'PofAife  Aif  Slu\b  ITuai-o, 
ACA]-  -00  fAn  "Oéiiiioiie  "o'Á  n-éif  if  An  n- 
glenn,  ACAf  ]\o  cuic  a  conlAt)  uiffe  Ann, 
ACA]'  ]\o  Aifij  tiAeife  "OéijTOiie  lAf  nA  fÁj- 
bÁil  t)  A  n-éif  ;  ACAf  fo  fill  CAf  a  Aif  Tnu]i 
A  fAib  "Oéiftìjie  Ag  eifij  Af  a  co-oIat),  ACAf 

■00  flAf|\Al-Ò  t)!,  Cfét)  f'Áf  fAnuif,  A  fi5Ain  ? 
Co-oIatd  -00  bi  ofin,  Af  "Oéifoiie,  ACAf  tio 
conAtfc  Aij-ling  Ann.  Cfét)  i  An  Aifling 
fin,  Af  tlAeife.  A  cá,  Af  ]'i,  5 ah  a  cenn 
Ai]\  lollAnn  V'"'''>  <î^cA]'  A  cenn  Aif  Duinne 
Oofb  RuAu,  ACAf  jAn  congnAiii  Duinne 
Doi)\b  UiiAit)  fibfi,  ACAf  congiiAiii  lollAinn 
pnn  ]iib.    -dcAf  xio  fine  An  lAeit)  : 

UfUAJ   An   CAlbf!   CAffAf  ■ÓAIÌI, 

A  cecpA]i  fecA  finn-jlAn, 
5^11  cenn  UAit)  ai]i  ceccAf  tie, 
'S  gAn  conjnAtii  fif  fe  céile. 

[11.] — 11  OCA  ccAn  ■oo  bél  acc  olc, 
A  Aintii]\  ÁlAinn  eüfocc, 
neiiii  100  jfif  beoil  cAnA  üaII, 

•C\lf   JAllAlb    gAinglt)   UAClilAf. 

[X).] — "Oo  b'feÁff  liQiii  olc  jAc  TDUine, 
"Oo  fÁiü  "OéifOfe  jAn  •oinbe, 
Ho  bu]i  n-olc-fA,  A  cfif  inin, 
Le']\  fifAf  tinii]i  Af  nión-cíf. 

"Oo  cuifA  A  cenn  Aif  Duinne, 
O']"  fe  A  fAeJAl  1)-  uille, 
<\  cenn  ai]\  Duinne  Dofb  Huau, 

IIOCA  llOni)-A   A   nocc   IIAC   CfUAJ. 

A  li-Aicle  nA  lAei-òe  fin  cÁncACAf  fótnpA 
50  íi-^áfo-f Atllec,  Af  Ann  fin  a  núbAifc 
"Oeifope;  tdo  cini  néull  'f  ^'^'^  ■*^1'  ACAf  if 
néull  folA  é,  ACAf  xio  béfAin  cóiiiAi]\le 
liiAic  uibfi,  A  clAnn  tlifnij,  Af  I'l.  Cfet)  1 
All  cótiiAifle  fin?  A]i  llAeij-e.  "Oul  50  "Oún 
"OelgAin  nuif  a  ffil  Ci'iculAinn,  no  50 
ccAiciw  V^'PS'^'l"  *^''  V^s'ó,  ACA)-  beic  Aif  cum- 
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wi^ce  Concutwinn  Aipeglwceilje  Concoboii]i. 
O  nÁc  ppil  ejlw  onmnn,  ni  ■óéiuvtn  ah  cóiii- 
Ai]\le  i-m,  A]\  IIaij-i.  Ac<\y  X)0  ]\ine  X)éì]m]\e 
An  Lŵei-ó  ]-o  ]'io]" : 

-d  nAei)'e  !  ■p'eiicA  An  tiél 
*Oo  C1U  I'uniiA  ']-  An  ó.é]\\ 
"Oo  ciupA  ay  GifiAin  UAicne 
■puAp-néL  foÌA  pop-|iuAi-óe. 

JAbA]-  biowjAt)  cpeY  An  neb 
"Do  C1U  ]'unnA  'y  An  Aé]i ; 
SahiaIca  ]\e  cpú  fobA, 
■An  neb  uacitiah  imconA. 

"Oo  beiiiim  coiiiAijibe  becc, 
"Oo  liiACAib  Áibne  I1i]-nec  ; 
^An  t)ob  50  b-e-iiiAin  a  nocr, 
ü]ié  A  yyA  ojiAib  t)o  jik\|'acc. 

llACAnii'-o-ne  50  "Oún  "OebjAn 
ITlu]!  A  yyil.  CÚ  nA  ccchtdca; 

ÜU1C|"A111  A  niÁ]lAC  A  n-TDej-, 
1i1u]\  Aén  ']'  An  CÚ   cómt)e]\ 

[n.] — ■A  -oúbAiiic  llAefe  zye  ýe^]\■^ 
te  'Oéi]\'0]ie  ja^'ca  jnuA-o-ueijig, 
Ó  nÁc  pb  egbA  oii\ne, 
Hi  TJénAm  An  cóitiAi]ibe. 

["O.] — "Oo  b'AnnArh  ym  ]\iatìi  ^ioniie, 
A  Ua  jiAciiiA]!  îlú-ó]iAi-ôe, 
^An  Á]i  iTi-beic  A1H  Aen  j'céb  ne, 
ITIife  If  ru-pA,  A  tlAeij'e  ! 

Ar\  bÁ  cug  111  An  An  An  cuac, 

CujAlllJ'A  50  ]1AC  ]\óbuAÓ 

111  beicA  ]-A  um'  ajai-ó  tie, 

A  TDei]iim  beAC,  a  llAi-pe  ! 
A  b-Aitbe  nA  bAeroe  fin  jbuAif et)A|i  ]iómpA 
50  b-GiiiAm  lilACA.  A  cbAnn  Uifnij,  a]i 
X)éinT3ne,  A  CÁ  cóiiiA]\CA  AjAiTifA  tJibfe,  niÁ 
CÁ  ConcobA]»  Aip  ci  feibbe  tio  -óénAiii  o]iAib. 
CÁ  cóiiiAiẂA  fin  ?  Ay  1lAei]-e.  IIIA  béigcep 
fibj-i  f An  aj  A  fpb  ConcobAp  ACAf  tllAice 
IILa-ó,  ni  ffib  ConcobAH  Aip  ci  feibLe  -oo 
TDenAiii  ofAib,  ACAf  mÁ  'f  a  ccij  nA  CfAeibe 
IxuAi-oe  cuinfiucen  fib,  acá  fé  ai];  ci  feiLbe 
•oo  ŵénAiii  opAib  50  ■oeiiiiin.  Ráhcacah  ia|\ 
fin  50   h-GiTiAin   IIIaca  ACAf  vo  bAineüAf 


béim  bA]X]\oinn  'f  An  tdojia]",  ACAf  ■00  ffe- 
jAip  An  ■DÓinfeoii\  mic  tlifnij,  ACAf  -oo  fiAf- 
)iAi j  CIA  vo  bi  f An  ■oofAf.  "Oo  b-innfet)  -oo 
juf  Ab  lAt)  mic  tlifnig  ACAf  "Oeifone  ACAf 
T)Á  ifiAC  ■peiiguif  T)o  bi  Ann.  Joijief  Conco- 
bAp  A  bucc  feicriie  ACAf  fniceoibre  cuije, 
ACAf  fiApiAijiAf  Tiiob,  cinnu]'  no  bi  cec  nA 
C]iAeibe  TluAi-óe  fA  biA-ó  no  fA  bij.  A 
■oúb|\AT)Aiif An  ■0Á  ccijet)  fecc  ccaca  11  Lao 
Ann  50  ffÁj-oi'f  uibe  a  fÁic  Ann.  111a  'f  é-ó, 
Af  ConcobA]!,  bei]ii-ò  mic  llifni 5  bib  innre. 

If  Ann  fin  -oo  ]\Án3  "OeiinDpe  ;  "Oo  b'feÁ]if 
nio  coiiiAijibe-fi  tio  ẃénAiii  fÁ  jAn  cecc  50 
h-&iiiAin,  ACAf  juji  bAin-imreccAUoib  eifoe 
All  CAn  fin  féiii.  Ill  uenAni,  A]i  lobbAn  pmn, 
óif  ni  iiierAcc  nA  nn'LAecAcc  130  pnnA 
Ofuinne  ]\iAiii,  ACAf  jiacaiii  'oon  CfAeib 
II11A1Ù.  X)o  jbiiAifetiAf  fótnpA  50  cec  riA 
C]\Aeibe  lluAiTDe,  ACAf  130  cuifet)  bucc  fjief- 
CAib  ACAf  fficeoibce  beo  Aim  :  ACAf  no 
TJAibe-ò  biAuA  fAepA  focAicriie,  ACAf  neocA 
me|iA  iiieifcetiibA  -óóib,  guf  bo  j'úbAc  ]'o- 
liienninAC  iatd  uibe,  acc  1111c  llifnij  ACAf 
"Oéifnpe  AiiiÁin  ;  ói]i  ni|i  CAiceî)A|\  iiiófÁn 
blue  no  'oije  ó  liiéit)  a  n-Aifcip  ACAf  a  n- 
iinceccA  ó  tJún   OopfAij  50  1i-eiiiAin  IÌIaca. 

Ay  Ann  fin  a  ■oúbAiji c  TI  Aeif e,  CAb]iAi-ó  An 
cenn  CAéiii  cugAinn  50  n-iDecAim'f  ■o'imifC. 
CujAü  An  cenn  CAéih  cujüa  ACAf  vo  bÁüAf 

AJ  ltlll]\C. 

Ay  Ann  pn  ü'pAffAij  ConcobA]i,  cia  vo 
jebAinn  ■o'pof  An  mAifenn  a  ■oeilb  no  a 
ToénAiii  fém  Aif  "ÓéiiTOfe:  óif  iiia  iiiAi]ienn, 
ni  fpb  'f  An  -ooiiiAn  ben  Af  Áibbe  'nÁ  i'. 

IIacat)  f ém  Ann,  Af  LebAjiCAtii,  ACAf  béfAt) 
nA  fcélA  fin  cujATDfA.  -dcAf  if  aiìiIai-ò  vo 
bí  fi',  bA  b-Anf  A  bé  11  Acife  nó  nec  eibe  'f  An 
■ooiiiAn,  óif  bA  minic  bé  -oub  ai]\  fe-ó  aii 
Toorii Ain  -o'l A]if où  llAeif e,  ACAf  aj  b]\eic  j'célA 
cuije  ACAf  uAiú.  ÜÁinic  LebAfCAni  ]\oimpe 
50  li-Aifm  A  fAib  11  Aeife  ACAf  ueifofe,  ACAf 
Af  aiìiIai-ó  -oo  fUAifiAt),  ACA]'  An  cenn  CAérh 

eCA]\|\A,   ACAf     lAT»     AJ     11TI1]1C     Ulffe,     ACAf  V0 

coi]ibin  "00  JDÓjAib  50  "011  ACAf  50  -oicuA  ^<\v  ; 
ACAf  AuubAipc  ;  111  iTiAic  VO  jni  fib]-t,  An 
nib  Af   iiie]-A  be   ConcubAf  vo  fUgAb   uAib 
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jMATh,  Acc  "OéijTOne  AiiiAm,  X)o  "beic  aj  a  1i- 
imipc  Ajuib  I'An  Ain-f  a  :  aca^'  Af  "o'l-if  ah 
niAinenn  a  tieiib  no  AneiiAiii  -pein  m]\  *Óéiii- 
■ope  ■00  cuine-ó  miye  Ann  yo,  aca|'  a]'  cpuAJ 
tioTni'A  An  jm'ni  üo  t)éncA]\  Anocc  An  GiiiAin, 
TÓon  1:61.1  ACA]-  I'ln  jaL  "oo  •óénAífi  innce,  TÒon 
C]ií  comnte  jAi^-jeu  nA  n-^ACTiAL  vo  cu]\ 
cum  bÁi]',  ACA-j'  ni  biAi-ó  eiiiAin  ni']'  fejip  50 
b]Miinne  An  bjiÁCA  :  aca]-  130  ]\ine  An  ÍAeró 
50  cjiuAg  cuiiifeẃc. 

üpUAJ  neni'  c|\oni)e  An  mebAit 
"OencAii  A  nocc  An  GiiiAin, 
Ó'n  mebAib  inebl-AC  AniAC 
"btni)  111  All  CiiiAin  ijijaIac. 

ü]iiAH  A]'  iK\i)-le  A  mil  yo  niiii, 
'S  Af  l-'eiin  ■oAji  cÁtJAiL  CAliiniin, 
"Ooilje  liom]'A  A  nocc  Tini)\  cÁ, 
A.  CCUIC1111  A  bocc  Aen  liinÁ. 

tlAei^'e  ACA]'  -Ainbe  50  in-bbAni, 
/AcAf  -AjroÁn  a  m-b|iÁcAiii, 
"Pebb  Aip  An  TDjieim  n-T))\ec-jloin  nuAX) 
HocA  bioni-j'A  nAc  bÁii  qaiAJ. 
.A  b-Aicbe  nAbAeiuej'in,  a  ■oúbAi)\cLebA)i- 
CAUi  ]\e  iiiACAib  Uipn  j  ACA]'  ]ie  cboinn  'Peji- 
5U1]"  'oóijip  ACA|"  iTumeojA  üije  nA  CpAeibe 
■RuAibe  'DO  'óiiuToe'ó  50  thaic,  aca]'  caIitiacc 
ACA-p  C11Ó-ÓACC  tio  ■ôénATh  ;  aca]',  A  CbAnn 
■fejijui-p,  co]niAi5  bun  ccomAince  50  i:e]i]TOA 
50  CC15  "Pejijuf :  ACẂ]'  bei]\i-ó  buA-ó  aca]' 
bennACCAin  X)á  cinn.  ^CA-p  "oo  CAei  T-liAfA 
"oiAnA  "oeji,  ACAp  cÁinic  iiénnpi  mv]\  a  ]iAib 
ConcubA]!,  ACA]-  •o'}.'K\].-nAij  ConciibA]!  pcelA 
"OeipTine  •01.  Ay  Aim  ym  a  ■oúbAi]\c  LebA]\- 
cAm,  .dcAit)  ■]'céLA  niAice,  aca]'  ■o]ioc-|'cébA 
AjAm  •ÔUIC.  Cnét)  nA  fcébA  pn  ?  aji  Concú- 
bA]!.  -c\  CÁ,  A)\  I'i,  r]\i  1111c  I1i]-ni  j  vo  ceAcc 
cuJATi-i-A  Aim  I'l'it),  ibon  An  ciiú\)i  <sy  yeyyÓA, 
ACAy  Ay  c]\oÛA,  Ac^i'  A]'  yeyy  neilb  ACAf 
■oénAiii,  iimiutL  aca]-  éccoj-c  'y  An  •ooriiAn  ; 
ACA-p  yóy  buMÚ  Gi]\e  AjAib]'!  yeiXA,  ó 
CÁ1Ü  niic  I1i]-iiij  lib;  aca.]'  Ay  iat)  pcelA 
Ay  meyA  A5A111,  lùon,  ah  ben  no  h'ỳeyy 
"oeitb  ACA]'  "oenAiii,  cnuic  aca]"  eccopc  tio 
ninÁib  An  ■ooiiiAin,  aj  inicecc  ó  GiiiAin  ■oi, 
gAn  A  cjuiic  no  a  ■oeiib  pein  ui)i|ice. 


111a]\  ■oo  cuAbA  ConciibA]!  ]'in,  '00  cuAi'ó 
nió]iÁn  -o'Á  éuü  ai]\  ccúb,  aca]'  "oo  bí  aj  ób 
ACAj'  Aj  Aibne]'  c]\éim]'i  ■f-A'OA,  no  511)1  j^muAin 
Ai]i  'Óéi)TO]ie  An  ■OA]iA  ].-ecc.  "OÁ  éi]'  ]'in  50 
h-Aicje]!]!  ■o'pA]:]iAij  ConcúbA]i,  Cia  ■oo 
jebumn  •oo  bé]iA-ó  ]'célA'ó  'Òéi]TO]ie  cugAm  ? 
.AcA]'  ní  ]:):uAi)i  Aen  ■ouine  "oo  ]iACAt>  Ann. 
"Oo  jiÁ'ó  ConcúbA]!  be  C']\én'DO]in  :  An  yyeviAiy 
CIA  ■GO  TnA]lb  t;-ACA1]1  ACA]'  ■Qo  cniA|\  •oeiib]iÁ- 
CAji  ?  -A  CÁ  A  pi]"  ]'in  A5ATn]"A,  A]i  C']ién'oo]ui, 
piji  Ab  é  1lAei]'i  1HAC  ■Ui]'ni5  ■oo  iiiA]ib  iaxi. 
111Á  ']'  é-ó,  A]\  ConcubA]!,  jUiai]'  ]iómA'o  'o'py 
An  iTiAi]iionn  a  •oeibb  iréin  ai]i  ■Óéi]TO]ie;  ói)\ 
1T1Á  iiiAi]iionn,  ni  ppb  ai]i  •ó]uiiiii  ■ooiiiAin,  nA 
Ai)i  cum  CAbiiiAn  ben  A]'  Áibbe  nÁ  í. 

"Oo  5U1AI]'  ü]ién'oo]in  50  üec  nA  C]iAeibe 
UuAròe,  ACA]'  ].-UAi]A  ■oói]\]'i  ACA]'  puinneojA 
nA  bjuiigne  iaji  nA  n-'oiìnA'ô,  aca]'  ]io  JAb 
ejbA  ACA]'  UAiiiAin  111  ó]i  é,  ACAp  A]'  e-ò  ]\o 
]iÁ'ò  :  II1  coiiAi]!  coiji  ■o'Aen  nec  mic  I1i]'nij 
•o'iim]'Ai'ò,  ói]\  iiie]'uiin  50  yyA  yey^  co  I1- 
niiAjiCAc  0]i]iA,  ACA]'  -oA  éi]'  ]'in  yuAi]!  ]:uin- 
neóg  ■oo  ]-'Á5bA'ô  o]'Uiicce  a  n-^oeA]miA'o  ai]\  An 
m-b)iuijin,  ACA]'  -oo  bí  aj  á  n-AiiiA]ic  A]'cec, 
ACA]'  "00  i'éuc  'Oéi]i'0]ie  ai]i,  cjié]'  An  ]:):uin- 
neóij,  ACA]'  ■oo  inni]'  'Oéi]i'one  tjo  1lAei]'e  50 
].']:aca  Aen  ójIac  ai^  AiiiAjic  o]i]\cAib  [o]1]ia] 
C]ié]'  All  i'i'uiiieóig,  ACA]'  1]'  aiìiIai'ó  -00  bí 
tlAei]'e  An  cAn  ]'in,  ACA]'].'e]i-]:ói]ine'o'-j.'ui]iinn 
nA  pccibte  Aim  a  bÁnii,  ACAp  cuj  u]\ca]i 
ÁjiiiA]!,  jAn  CAnne,  gAn  cbAeine  ai]i  j'úib  An 
ógl-Aic  ju]!    cui]i  An    c-]'úib  CA]i  A  cloijeiin 

AIIIAC.        "Oo     tuTO      All      C-ÓgbAC     11U1]1     A     ]\Alb 

ConcúbA]!  ACA]'  ■Do   mill]'  ]'cébA  ó  èúi]'   50 
■oeijie'ò  -óo. 

-A]'  yiy  ]'in  a]i  Concúbd]!,  bA  yii^  Ai]i  An 
•ooiiiAn  yey  An  u]icai)\  ]-in,  iiiunA  yyìl  ]'Ae5Ab 
5Ai]ii^o  Aige.  C)ié^o  í  An  ■oeibb  a  cá  ai]< 
'Óéi|TO]ie  ?  A]i  ConcubA)!.  A  cÁ,  a|\  C]ieii-oonn, 
nAc  yyìt  'y  An  ■ooiiiAn  beii  a]-  yeyy  ■oeilb 
ACA]"^oénAiii  'nÁ  1.  1ì1a)i  -oo  cuaIa  ConcúbA)! 
]'in,]io  bi'on  'o'é-o,  ACA)'^o'ýo]iiiio'o,  aca]'  ■o'ỳó- 
jAi]!  x)o  n  A  ]-bÓ5Aib  ■ool  ■o'inn)'ATO  nA  b]iui  jne 
Ann  A  ]iAib  clAnii  lli]-ni  j.  ÜAncACA]!  ]ióiii]da 
50  üec  nA  C]iAeibe  UwAme  aca]'  ■oo  béije- 
■0A)\  cjií  5Á)icAiiió]\-Ai'ùble  Aj'CA  'nA  cinicitt, 
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ACAj^üo  cuiiietiAjiceinnce  ACA]"]iuAü-l-<if )\acẃ 
in  nee.  111*^  100  cuAtAu  1111c  Hi  pi  15  nA 
jÁpcA  ]-in,|D'ỳi<.\].-|iAi5et)A|i  ciaIdi  jta  'n  j-CjiAeb 
IvUAit).  Concúbẃn  ACA]'  UIad,  a]\  cac  50 
coircenn.  Ay  cojiiiuit  ju]!  Ab  1  cuniAince 
■pengui]"  TDo  b  Alt  bib  uo  bjiii'e'ó,  a]\  lobÌAnn 
■pmn.  D)iiACA]i  ■ÓAiiij'A,  a]i  ConcúbA]i,  bub 
1i-Aic)iec  no  cioinn  Ilt]'nij  1110  ben-]'A  tio 
beic  ACA.  Ay  pp  pn,  a]\  "Oéiirone,  x>o  ýebb 
■petijuf  0|iAib.  X)a]i  mo  cubAip  aji  buinne 
Oo)\b  KuAu,  m  A  ŷebb,  ní  ỳebÌAiiii-ne.  Ay  An 
■j-m  cÁnic  t)uinne  t)o)ib  KuAb  aiiiac,  aca]' 
■oo  liiAub  c]\i  cAecA  cu]iAb  Ainuic,  aca]'  uo 
cui]!  buAib)\et)  mó]i  aiji  riA  i'lóJAib.  "Oo 
ỳiAf]iAi5  ConciibA]!  ciA  vo  pnne  An  efonjAin 
liioji  pn  Ai]i  nA  i'lóJAib.  Illii'e  t)uinne 
\)o)ib  UuAb  iiiAO  ■penjui'A,  a]i  -pé.  Ci'niiA 
«Ainip  buic,  A]i  ConcúbA]! ;  CÁ  ciniiA  ym  ? 
A]i  Dumne  Do]ib1xUAt).  CpicA-cét) ü'ỳeiiAnn 
A]\  ConcúbA|i.  C-net)Ait,e?  a]i  Oumnebonb 
UuAb.  111 0  cojAji  ACA]'  1110  CÓniAl]lie,  Ajl 
ConcúbA]!.  J^^'-'^'Of'''  r"^'  "^]^  Dumne  Dojib 
IxUAb.  "Oo  pnneb  -j'tiAb  mó]\  üon  c]\icA-cét) 
pn  nA  cúitiA  An  Aibce  pn  yéin.  -<\ca]' ne 
■00  joncAib  SliAb  "OÁtbuinne,  -o'Á  n-goincA]! 
SliAb  fuATD  An  CAn  yo.  Od'  cuaIa  "Oéiiroiie 
An  cóiii]iAb  I'm  :  1]'  b]\iAèA]\  •óaiiii-a,  a]\  p', 
■00    C)\éi5    Oumne    Oonb    lluẃb    y\h    aca]- 

■00111    ■OÓIC    A-)-    AC]lAlilUlb    An     IIIAC     é.        *0a]\ 

50  neiiiim,  aji  loblAnn  ]■'"'"''>  "'  b-eb  pn 
•OAiii  yém,  An  ye-ò  iiiAijiye]'  An  cloibeiii  cacL 
T)i]iec  I'o  Aim  1110  iÁiiii,  111  cjiéijyAt)  cÌAnn 
llipiig. 

Ay  A  h-Aicle  ym  rÁniclolÌAn  pnn  aiiiac, 

ACAf    cue    C]ll'    buAC-CUAJTOA    1  cciiiicebb    riA 

bjiuijne,  ju]!  mAjib  cjii  cét)  bAec  Ainuic,  aca]' 
cÁnic  A]xec  niun  a  ]iAib  llAij-e,  aca]'  é  aj 
imiiic  nA  pccitie,  acaj-  ^mte  tiiu|i  Aen  yy^y. 
üéit)  lobbAnn  Am  AC  An  ■oa]\a  yecc,  ACAf  cue 
C11Í  buAC-cuAUCA  eibe  um  An  iii-b]iuijin  aca]' 
11UC  bócjiAnn  Aip  lAf  Ab  iei]'  ai]!  An  -[rirAicce, 
ACA]'  130  JAb  Aj  ]'loibeb  nA  l'bój,  aca]'  ni']i' 
■Láiíi]'ac  nA  I'toj  [ì'bóij  ?]  cecc  x)'inn]'Aibe 
nA  b]iui5ne ;  aca]'  ]io  bub  mAic  An  mAc  ]'in 
lotbAnn  V'nn,  oiji  ni']\'  éy  nee  ai]1  bjiuim 
noriiuin  ]iiAiii  yÁ  ní  ua  in-beic  Aije,  aca]'  ni'ji' 


JAb  cua]ia]xaI  ó  Aen  -oume  ]maiìi  acc  ó 
Venju]-. 

Ay  Ann  pn  a  'oúbAi]ic  ConcubAji,  Ca  li-Áic 
A  ]rpil  mo  liiAc  yém,   Piacha  pnn  ?     <VcÁiiii 

]'UnnA,    A    Á]\t)-Ì'lAlC,    A]l     ■piACJlA.       "OaH    1110 

b]UACA]i,  A]\  ]-é,  A]'  An  Aen  Aibci  liujAb  cú 
yéìn  ACA]'  lobbAnn,  aca]'  óy  íaü  aihiii  aca]-i  a 
CÁ  Ai5e]'An,  beiii-]-i  m'Ai]im-]'i  beAC,  ibon,  An 
Acéin,  ACA]'  An  Co]-5]\ac,  acaj'  Ati  'poj  aca]' 
An  Cobj  5^*r.  ibon  mo  j-ciAC  aca]'  mo  bÁ 
]'beij,  ACA]'  mo  cboibem  iiió]i,  aca]'  üénAib 
cAbiiiAcc  ACA]'  c)ióbAcc  liió]!  beo. 

"Oo   CÓl]llb  PlACllA    A   C0)\)D  1]'  nA   b-AHlllAlb 

]'euncA,  ]'oiiiAi]'ecA  pn  ConcúbAi]i,  aca]'  x>o 
inn]'Ai5  lobtAnn  Vtnn,  aca]'  -oo  ]\inneüA]\ 
cóiiinAc  ].'ei5,  yuibcec,  ].-o]miACA,  ne]\ciiiuii, 
nAiiiTOAiiiuib,  cenn,  c]iénbo]ib,  cinne]'nAC  ]ie 
céibe.  -Acc  A  CÁ  An  ni  cennA,  vo  cmn  1  oblAnn 
pnn  Ai]i  ■piAC]iA,  mnu]'  50  ccucc  ai]i  luijeò 
Ai]i  fjÁic  A  ]'céice,  ACA]'  ju)!  jéi]'  An  <\céin 
]ie  méiT)  An  éijin  inn  a  ]u\ib.  Ói]\  bub  -^ey 
X)0  ycéìt  ConcúbAi]!  géimeb  le  ]-'0iiéi5in  An 
ci'  Ai]i  A  m-beib  ;  aca]'  ]io  jéi]'it)A]i  c]ii  ]3nim- 
connA  nA  b-e'i]ienn,  ibon,  Uonn  üuAice, 
Uonn  CbiobtiA  aca]'  Uonn  RúbjiAibe  Ag 
]:]ie5HAb  bi.  -<\]'  Ann  ]-m  -oo  bi  ConAll 
CeimAC  A  n-Tiun  SobAi]ice,  aca]'  'oo  cuaIa 
Conn  UuAice.  Ay  yiy  pn,  a]i  ConAlb,  a  cá 
ConcúbA]!  An  éigm,  aca]'  111  cói]i  ■bAiii]'A 
éi]'üeAcc  ì-'jii]'. 

"Oo  éi]ii5  ConAbb  A]'  A  1i-Aicle,  aca]'  -oo 
jAb  A  Ai]\in  ACA]'  A  eroeb  uime,  aca]'  cÁnic 
Hoitiie  inu)i    A    ]iAib    ConcúbA]i  a    n-GiiiAin 

111  ACA,  ACA]'  I'UAl]!  An  C01Ì1]1AC  Al]l   An  ].-pAlCCe, 

ACA]'  piACiiA  mAC  ConcúbAi]!  -oA  cbAeib  50 
mó]i  Ag  lolbAnn  pnn.  -dcA]'  ni]i  bÁiii]'AC 
K15  llbAb  no  Aen  •ouine'o'llbbcAib  An-eüA]i- 
jAn,  Acc  cÁnic  ConAbb  x)o  bein  a  cúib  ai]1 
lobbAnn  ýinn,  aca]'  ]'Áice]'  An  cobj  5bA]'ü]\e 
n-A  c]ioibe.  Cia  x)o  gum  me  no  bete  mo 
cúib?  A]i  lobbAnn  Vinn,  aca]' je  b'é  00  ]iinne, 
■0A]i  1110  bÁiiii  joibe  x)0  jebAb  ]'é  cóiiijiAC  vio 
beic  m'Ai  jce  UAim]'e.  Cia  cuj'a  |-éni  ?  a)i 
ConAbb.  1Tli]i  lobbAnn  Vinn,  mAc  "Pejijuj-A, 
ACA]'  An  cu]'A  ConAbb?  Ay  me,  aj\  ConAlb. 
Ay  may  An  sni'm  üo  ]\innip  aj\  lobbAnn,  ACAp 
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niic  I1i]-ni5  4M]i  1110  cuiTiAince,  ^n  yip  ]-in  ? 
<\]\  CoiiaLI.  -cX)-  iri'ii  50  ■oeuiim,  a]i  lollŵnn. 
"Oah  1110  iÁiiii  joiLe,  A]\  CoiiaII,  ni  béuiiŵi-ó 
CoticúbA]\  A  liuvc  fern  'n  a  becA  UAiiiife  &  11- 
tdijaI  An  jniiiiA  ]-in  ;  aca]-  ]\ì]-  ]'iii  ciiu  béini 
cboibnii  T)''PiAC]\A  5ii]\  bAin  a  ceiin  -oe. 
■pÁjbii]-  CuiiaLL  inu]i  I'ln  uw.  ÜÁnic  rAnii- 
iiélA  bÁi]-  Ai]i  lolbŵnn  ponn  Ann  j-iii,  aca]'  -oo 
teilg  A  Ai]iiii  1]-  m  in-bi\ui5tn  ACAf  AüúbAi|ic 
]\e  1"lAei]'e  caLhiacc  tdo  -oeiiAiii,  aca]'  éjA]'  A)" 
A  1i-Aicle. 

^l"  Aim  I'm  cÁncACA)!  tUlATi)  1  cciiiicilb  nA 
bnuijne,  ACAj-  -oo  cuineüAii  cemnce  aca]- 
ceiiiiüÁlA  itinre.  ÜÁmc  •c\|\t)Án  aiiiac  Ann 
rm,  ACAi"  ]\o  linic  iiA  ueiniire,  aca]'  130  liiAub 
C]n'  cév  Aiiunc,  aca]"  cuAib  <\innle  aiiiac  An 
C|\ÍAn  Aile  -oon  Ai-óce,  aca]'  üo  iiiA|\b  ye  céx3 
Anniic,  ACA]'  rue  i-loibe-o  aca]'  Á]i  cii]ia-ó 
omiA. 

ÜÁnic  nAei]'e  aiiiac  An  ujiiAn  -oejiiAc-oon 
Aibce,  ACA]-  ■oo  citi]i  nA  I'bo j  (sic)  uile  on 
iii-biunjin,  ACA]'  130  liiAiib  -oa  cen  Aiiuiic. 
A]-  Aim  ]-iii   ■oo  j)ié]'Ai-ô  ConciìbA]!  tlLlcAi-ò 

ACA]"  CUCACA]!  CAIC  nA  tllATÔne  ■Ó'Á  Célle,  ACA]' 
■00    ]']\AenA^Ó    All     CAIC     Al]l    tlltcACAlb.        -dCA]' 

no  50  n-Ai|\iiiiCA]i  5A11111Ì1  niAjiA  no  ■ouille 
yevA,  no  t)]\i.icc  yoji  ýe]\,  no  jieulcA  nniie,  ni 
1i-emi]i  ]\iiii  no  Ái)\eiii  a  ]iAib  -oo  cennAib 
cujiA-ò  ACAj'  iiiíli'ò,ACA]--oo  TÌieijib  Til Aeb-oe]!^* 
Ó  iÁWAib  nAei]'e  Ai]i  An  1ácai]i  ]'in.  ÜÁinic 
■).-Á'n  ni-bnuijin  ia]1  ]'in.  -A]-  ah  ]-in  -oo  eijije 
"OaqTOiie  ACA]"  A  •otibAi]ic  ]mi,  'Oa]\  1110  lÁiiii, 
A]'  biiA-ÓAc  All  cii]iA]-  ]'in  -00  ]iinne'ó  lib,  aca]- 
•oéiiA'ó  caIihacc  aca]'  beó-ÓACc  biro  'oe]XA 
ACA]-  1]-  oLc  All  cóiiiAi]\'Le  •DO  ]AinnebAi]i, 
TAcbA^o  le  Conci'ibAH  50  b]iÁr,  ŵca]'i]'  cjiuAg 
iiACA]!  JAbAbAi]i  1110  cóniAi]ile  yéin  ]ioitiie- 
1-1  n. 

1  mcu]'A  niAC  n-t1i]'ni5  ■oo)iinne-oA]i  ■OAingen 

mAlC    ■0Á  ]'C1AtAlb,    ACA]'  -00    CU1]\et)A]l    C0]1]1A 

A  ]'ciACA  1  crnncebt  'Oéi]\T)]ie  ecu]\]iA,  aca]- 
cucACA]!  r]\i  Léiiii  CO  h-AclAiii,  énAiiiAil  rA]\ 
riiú]\Aib  Ó  &iiiAin  aiiiac,  aca]-  ■oo  iiiA]\bA^OA]i 
C]u'  cé^o  ye\\  Don  ]iuaca]i  ]-in. 

111a]i  x)0  conAt]ic  ConciibA]\  ]-ni  no  cuAró 
CO  CAcbAü  •o]\Ai,  ACAj'  A,  ■oubAipc  ]-'pi)';  I111Ç15 


A  CAcbAm  50  mic  Uij^m  j,  00*]^  imi)\  -oiiAei-ò- 
ecc  o]i]iA  ;  ói]\  TtiunA  ccoi]xce]i  ia^o,  miiLp'o 
tJlcAij  50  b]iÁc,  TiiA-ó  iniijro  uaca  d'a  n- 
Ai-ÍTOeom  ;  aca]'  ■do  bei]\itii-]'i  1110  b]iiACA]i 
yoi'ii-LAeic  nAC  ej^Ail  •oÁib  iiii]-e,  acc  50  jiAb- 
A^X)  TDoni  ]iéi]i.  *Oo  AencAij  CAcbA-ó  ym  ■00, 
Ai]i  n-A  cue^oeiiiAin,  aca]' ■oo  cuatô  a  ccenn  a 
eóÌAi]'  ACA]-  A  elA-ònA,  ■oo  àoy^  cbomne 
■Ui]-nij,  5U]i  iTni]\  'D]iui'ôecc  o]1]ia  ;  lowon, 
nnii]i  céccAijce  Tio  cuji  'n  a  ccinicett,  iiiAitle 
]ie  connAib  -ouAiriii-ecA,  innu]-  511]!  Ab  AiiiÌAni) 
■00  bi  mic  I1i]'ni5,  Aj  ]-nÁiii  ai]\  yúi-o  nA  caI- 
liiAn  Aj  inicecc  ó  CtiiAin  üÁib.  ^\X)e-xó  vi\\ 
lÁiii]V\c  llÍA^ó  lAn  -00  inn]-ATO  no  giqi  cuic- 
]'AC  A  n-Ai]ini  A]-  A  iÁiiiAib  :  aca]'  ia]\  ccuiciiii 
nA  n-A]im  uaca,  ■do  jAbA-ò  rue  1Ji]-nij,  aca]- 

A  b-Alcle  A  n-JAbÁlA,  -oo  IA]!)!   ConCÚbA]!   A1]1 

clŵnnAib  'Ouic]\ecc  a  rnA]ibA-ò.  -d  t)iibAi]\c 
cbAnnA  'Ouic]iecc  nAC  xien-oi]-  ]-in. 

"Oo  bi  ójbÁc  Aj  ConcobA]!  ■oÁji  bu^ò  coiii- 
AinniinAine  LAiiiJAubjiiiAC  jiijipionn-LocLAn, 
ACA]'  A]-é  nAei]'e  vo  iiiA]\b  a  acai)!  aca]'  a 

■ÓIA]'     t)e]\b]lACA]l,      -dcAC    ACA]'      üjUACA    A      11- 

AnniAnnA:  aca]-  a  t)úbAi]ic  50  iiiuin].'eA-ó  ]'é 
yé\n  1111c  t1i]-iii5.  111 Á  ']'  é-ó,  a)i  <\]\^oÁn,  111  a]1- 
bcA]i  iiii]-e  Ai]i  cu]',  ó  1]'  iiié  ìf  óije  ■00  nA 
b)\Áic]Mb,  cuin  nAC  ]:].'Aicmn  1110  b]\Áic]ie  v'Á 
iTiA]\bA^ò.  nÁTiiApbcAH,  Acc  nii]-e,  A]i -Amle. 
IIÁ  ■oéncA]!  atìiIai-ó  -pm,  a]\  ■nAei]-e,  ói]i  a 
cÁ  cboi-óeiti  A5Am-]'A  cue  IllAnAnnAn  iiiac 
Li]i  -ÓAiii,  ACAf  ní  i'AgbAnn  yuijeb  buille 
no  béime,  aca]-  buAilce]i  pnn  Á]i  cc]uun  -óe, 
ACA]'  iiiui]ip-ócA]i  finn  A  eeé-oói]i. 

Ay  yiy  ym,  a]i  các,  aca]'  pncA]i  lib  bu]i 
ccinn  ACA]'  bú]\  ni-bnÁij^oe,  aji  yi^r^.  "Oo 
f'íne'OA]i  Ann]'in  a  m-bjAAijne  ]-Ae]iA,  ]'e5Aine 
]-iCAnitA,  ACA]'  cue  IIIÁine  luAicbéim  caIiiia 
cloróiiii,  Ai]i  All  ceeA]3  An  Aenýecc  ■òóib,  aca]- 
t)0  bAineA^ò  nA  c]\í  emn  Diob  T)'Aen-béiiii, 
ACA]'  -00  léije^OA]!  y\]\  UIa-ó  c]\i  c]\oiii-5Á]\ca 
CVIIÌ1A1-Ò  ACA]'  CAeince  ó]-  Á]ro  uiiii3a  Aim 
]'in. 

1iiicu]'A  'Oéi]TO]ie  yo  CAerò  50  ciuiaj,  cui]1- 

]-eC,  ACA]'  ]10  CA]l]\Ain5  a  ].-otc  ACA]'  a  ].-11111].'A^Ó, 

ACA]-  -00  bi  Aj  cecc  Aiji  cloinn  Ui]'iiij,  aca]' 
ai]i  -dtbAin,  ACAj-  ■oo  ]iinne  An  Iai-ó  : 
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Só]iAi-ó  i"oip  50  íi-<\tbAn  uAim  ! 
ITIaic  ha-ó<\]ic  a  cuAti  i~<.\  jtenn  ; 
1l1u|A  in-bi'oü  mic  llifnij  aj  fleij, 
-tVeibinn  finge  ó)-  lei|\5  a  beiin. 

La  r>'Á  |iAib  niAice  <.\lbAn  »5  oL, 
'S  tnic  I1i]"nij  -OA)!  cói|i  cm, 
"O'lnjin  1A|\IÁ  nunA  c)\eoin, 
"Oo  cue  HAeife  pog  jaii  py. 

"Oo  cuin  cuice  eilir  bAec, 

•dj  AbbAlt)  1)"  ÌAej  ]\e  A  C01|-, 

\y  ■DO  JAb  i'é  cuice  ai);  cijai]ic 
-(Xj  yitlAt)  Ó  fluAJ  Inben  11oi]\ 

111ah  130  cuaIa-ô  iiii|-e  ]-iii, 
LitiAj'  1110  ciim  LÁ11  ■0011  éu, 
Cin]iio]"  tiio  cii|\cÁn  ai)\  cumn, 
'S  bA  ciiiiiA  L10111  bÁ]-  no  eg. 

LeiiAtJAH  1111  )-e  Ai)!  A  C]-nAni 

-Amnle  if  -ajTOAn  ha]!  caii  bpeg 
X)o  p\Xex)i\\\  me  a  ]-ceAC 
"Oi'i'  no  ciuyiwó  CAC  Ai];  cév. 

■Oo  cue  îlAei|'e  bpiACAn  50  yp']!, 
1]~  -00  l-ui^  1.-0  C]u  1  irpA-onui)'  A]\m, 
IIac  ecuin].-A-ô  opni-^'A  5|iuAini, 
50  ccei j  UAim  Ai]\  fluAg  via  iiiA]\b. 

tic  !  nA  CcluitlA-Ó    ]'1]'1   A  tiocc 

llAeij-e  beic  -[rAi  bjiAC  a  cci\é 
"Oo  juiL-pAt)  ■)"i  50  beACC 
'S  x>o  juibirinn-i'A  fo  -pecc  be. 
Ca  b-mjiiAiii  cm  ajaiii  i:ém 
-di)!  c)nc  -dbbAn  yo  ]\éi-ò  ]ẃv 
DAi'iÁn  nio  céibe  ha  mefj, 
■pÁ  bioin  yém  A  li-eic  yA  h-ó\\. 

•d  li-Aicbe  tiA  lAenie  ]-in,  iiui]\  yuAi];  "Oeiji- 
•one  Ai]ie  CÁ1C  At]\  a  céibe,  cÁinie  ]\oiinpe  Aip 
An  fAicce,  ACAp  1  Ai|i  fTobuAutme'o  yioy  aca^ 
yUA]-,  o  -óume  50  T3ume,  acai"  cáhÌa  Cúcu- 
bomn  -01,  ACAj-  yó  nAij-c  a  cuniAipce  fAi)i,  aca]" 
■oo  mi]'  ^-céLA  ■ÓÓ  Ó  cii]'  50  ■oeineA-ó,  aiiiaiL  iio 
éi]ijn3  ■00  cLomn  llij-iiig.  IDa  C]iuaj  be 
Cúcuboinii  ]-m,  ói|\  111  ]\Aib  'y^n  ■ooiiiAn  üuine 
■Dob  Aiin]-A  lei]'  mÁ  1lAei]-e.  \\ca]'  -oo  yiAj:- 
]\Aij  Cúculomn  cia  iiiAi]>b  i'at).  IllAine 
LÁTÌi5A]ib,  ẃ]i  tDeqiTDjie. 


Ay  A  b-Aicbe  y\r\  tdo  Iuitd  'Oéi]\T3]ie  ai]i  An 

UAI5,    ACA]'   ]\0   JAb    A5    Ob   A   ].-polA   50  1l-ltllA]l- 
CAC,   ACA-p  TIG   clAeitieATD    ]-'e|\C    TDOlb.        ACA]'  A 

•oubAi]\c  'Oéi]iT)ne  An  lAei-ó  : 

nuAib-'DubAT!) 'Oéi]roiie  All  t)iAJ  CtAinne 
Uil-nig. 

■pA-oA  An  bA  jAn  cbAiin  llqniij 
111]!  cuin]'eAC  beic  nA  ccuaIacc, 
niic  ]n'oj  ]ie  n-tubcAij  •oeójiAi-ô; 
üjií  leóiíium  ciiuie  iia  1i-11aiìu\. 

Cjn'  lennÁin  no  liinÁib   D]\ecAn, 
ü]ií  ]'ebuic  -pbeibe  Cuiblinn, 
IIIIC  ]1Í5  -OA]!  jlAlb  An  jAij-ji-ó, 
'S    ■OÁ   CCUgAW']-  AliUll]'   Ul]l]lllll. 

11a  c]ii  beic]\eACA  beoWA, 

Cjii  beoiiiuin  beAj'A  Conn]iAC, 
lllie  ]\ij  ]\e  ']!  liiAic  A  iiiobwo, 
ü]\i  niie  uccA  nA  n-OblcAC. 

ü]n'A]i  bAec  nÁji  liiAic  ).-Á  ujijiuim, 
■A  ccuicini  1]'  CU1]-  cjiUAi  je, 
ü]n  1111c  mjine  CAcbAi-ó, 
ü]ií  jAbbA  CACA  Cu  Align e. 

ü]\i  ■onejum  t)únA  111oiu\i-ó, 

11a  c]\i  cu]\ai-ó  ó'n  c-C]\Aeb]iUAi-ó, 
'IIa  n-üiAij  ni'  bA  beó  mìye, 
Ujiiu]»  b]ii]-ce  nA  ccac  ccnuAi-oe. 

ü]ini]\  ■00  h-oileAt)  Ag  -Aìye, 
X)Á  in-bío-ò  e]ncA  yo  cÁnAij, 
ü]ii  1i-UAicnet)A  bni]'ce  caca, 
ü]ii  ■OAlcÁm  -00  bí  Ag  S5ÁCA15. 

Ü]m'  T)AbcÁin  •00  bi'  Aj  Uacato, 
C]ií  Iacic  -pA  buAine  1  ccjieipe, 
ü]ii  iiiic  oi]ròe]icA  lli|'ni  j, 
V^^  cuin]'eAC  beic  'n  a  ii-e]-bAfó. 

<\]TO-]\i5  IIIa-ô  1110  cét)ýe|\, 

"Oo  C]\ei5e]-  é  ai]i  5]iáü  1lAei]-e ; 
gejiji  1110  ]\\eJAl  '11  A  ii-tJiAij, 
■pe|\pA-D  A  ccluitce  CAeince. 

50  TnAi]ipnn  a  n-uiAij  nAei]'e 
11Á  ]'AileA-ó  nec  aiji  CAliiiAin, 
A  n-t)iAJ  -dmnli  aca]'  <V]it)Áin, 
lonnAinpA  ni'  biAió  ŵnniAin. 
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'IIa  ii-t)i<MJ  111  bA  beó  nii]'e, 
ÜH1AH  ■Linjeẃt)  c]ié  lÁ)!  ■oebcẃ, 
O  C1JA1X)  ino  ben  n  An  iiAim]-e, 
"OényAT)  Aì]\  A  UAij  cecA. 

A  p]\  cocbAf  An  ntiAt)ỳe)>r, 
ÎIÁ  ■oén  An  UAij  50  ■oocjiAC, 
lOiA-o-j-Ai  ):-i:ocAi]i  nA  li-UAije, 
-A^  •oénAni  cjuuMJe  i]'  ocAn. 

nión  •oo  jeibmn  tDo  •ooca]! 

A  1ffOCAÌ]\  HA  Cqií    CCllHATD  ; 

"D'yuiljinn  jAn  cec,  jAn  ceine, 
11Í  mife  nAc  biAiò  50  •oubAC. 

A  CC]lí  ^'CIACA  Y  A  fbeJA 
Va  bebA  •ÒArii  50  niinic. 
Cutji  A  cc]ií  ccboräriie  ciiUAHDe 
Of  cmn  nA  huAije,  a  jiblic. 

-A  rr]\ý  com  'f  a  cc]ii  -pebAic 
biAin  yefCA  jAn  bucc  febjA  ; 
üjm'u];  conjbÁÌA  jac  caca, 
üníu]\  tiAbcAin  ConAill  CennÁi 5. 

77)11  b-ÌAlbA  nA  cüim'  ccon  fin 
tîo  bAin  o]'nA  Af  nio  c]\oi'óe  ; 
Ay  AjAin  -00  bí  a  ccAifjiw, 
A  iTf Aicpn  If  fÁè  CAeiTDe. 

ní  jiAbAf  Aen  bÁ  Ani   AenAji 
50  bÁ  ■oéncA  nA  b-UAi^e, 
Ji-ô  iiiinic  "00  bi  iinfe 
^CAf  fibfe  50  li-UAigneAC. 

"Oo  cuATO  1110  ■HA'ÔA1\C  UAlHll'I, 

^5  f Aicfin  UAije  TlAeife 
genf  50  ffuigfe  iné  iii'aiiahi 
111  iiiAi]\Ann  1110  tucc  cAemce. 

O  Y  cjiinifA  no  feltAW  o)iCA 
biAX)  fA  •òA'óiiuinj  50  cintifeAC, 
Ay  C)\UA5  nAC  fAib  iiie  1  ccAbiiiAin, 
Sut  tio  iiic\|\bAt)  iiieic  l1i]-neAc. 

üiniAJ  nio  cuiui]-  ie  ■penjiif, 
"Oo'm  cebjA-ó  t)on  CpAebpuAiu, 
lie  bniAC)\A  bbÁice  bmne, 
"Oo  inelÌAú  pnne  An  Aeii-UAi]!. 

"Oo  üféijiof  Aeibne]'  IIIatd, 
At]\  t\\\Á]\  cujAAt)  bo  cjieife, 


ITI0  fAeJAb  ni  bA  fAtiA, 

'n  A  n-tiiAig  if  AenAf  iiieife. 

Ay  mé  X)éì]m]\e  jAn  Aeibnef, 
If  iné  A  n-T)ei]ieA-ò  1110  becA, 
A  beic  'n  a  n-oiAij  óf  inifce, 

ni   blAt)    llllfe  50   fATDA. 

A  1i-Aicbe  HA  tAeit)e  fin,  tdo  ting  "Oéijrof e 
A1]\  liuiin  llAeife  fAn  ffefc  ACAf  fUAijA  bÁf 

gAll  lllOlbb.       -AcAf    "00    CÓgbAt)    A    blAJ    Óf    A 
leCC,  tlO  f  ClllbAW  A  n-AntllAllA  05AIIII,  ACAf^tlO 

fef At)  A  ccbincce  CAemue. 

"Oo  liiAblAij  CAcbA-ó  tijiAi  GiiiAin  '00  cinn 
niic  llifmj  -00  iiiA]ibAX)  mnce,  Aif  incuib 
ll-efjuif,  ACAf  CA]i  éif  ConcobAif  -oo  cAbAi)ic 
gebiAu  130  CAcbAt)  nAC  niuijifA-o  iAt),  tiÁ  n- 
inif  CAt)  'Of  uinecc  ojif  a,  ACAf  a  ccAbAif c  cuije 
f  em.  ^CAf  A  •oi'ibAifc  CAcbAu  f  o]'  nA  biA-ó 
CiiiAin  Aj  ConcubA]i  nA  aj  Aen-'oume  v'Á 
flicc,  ó'n  fmnJAib  fin  aiiiac,  50  bf umne  An 
bfÁcA.  AcAf  -00  b'fi'f  fin,  óif  ni  f  Aib  GiiiAin 
A5  ConcúbAf  nA  aj  Aen  'ouine  •o'a  flicc  ó 
fm  iblé. 

•A5  fm  Oi'óe  CLoinne  11i]-ni j  50  ninje  feo. 


THE   EXILE   OF   THE    CHILDREN 
OF  UISLE'  HERE. 

(0' Curry s  Translation  and  Notes,  "Atlantis,"  vol.  Hi., 
//•  399-417J 

What  caused  the  exile  of  the  children  of 
Uisnecli  ? 

The  Ultonians  were  drinking  at  the  house 
of  Fcidliliiiiidli,  son  of  Dall,  who  was  Con- 
ckobhars  story-teller.  Now  Feidliliinidlis 
wife  was  attending  to  the  company,  over 
them  ;  and  she  was  pregnant. 

Horns  [cups]  and  fellowship  went  round, 
and  they  sent  forth  a  shout  of  intoxication. 
When  they  were  [preparing]  for  bed-going, 
the  woman  went  to  her  bed.  As  she  was 
passing  over  the  floor  of  the  house  the  infant 
shrieked  in  her  womb,  so  that  it  was  heard 
all  over  the  Lis.''     Each  man  within  started 


'  Uisliiid. — This,  of  course,  must  be  another  form  of 
Uismrli. 

'  Lis. — The  Lis  was  all  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
circular  mounil,  or  trench,  or  both  ;  and  often  contained 
other  houses  besides  the  chief  mansion. 
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up  against  another  at  that  shriek,  until  they 
stood  head  to  head  [i.e.,  by  the  ears]  in  the 
house.       It  was    then    Soicka   spoke,   the 
beautiful  son  of  Ailell :  "Do  not  stir,"  said 
he  ;  "  let  the  woman  be  brought  to  us,  till 
it  is  known   what  has  caused  this    noise." 
The  woman  was  then  brought  to  them.     It 
was  then  the  poet,  her  husband,  said  (that  is, 
Feidhliiiddli)  :    "  What  startling  sound  [is 
that],  O  woman  ! "  said  he,  "  which  ascends 
in  the  cavity  of  thy  rumbling,  compressed 
womb  ?  by  ears  is  heard  the  growl  between 
thy  two   sides   powerfully  swelling  ;  great 
terror  has  seized  upon   me  ;    my  heart  is 
wounded  by  steel."     It  was  then  she  went 
to  Cathbliadli,  for  he  was  a  diviner  [Druid]. 
"  Let    Catìibliadìi  hear "    [said    she],    "  the 
comely-faced,  beautiful ;  a  chief,  pure,  great, 
magnificent,  who  is  moved  by  the  Druidisms 
of  Druids  ;  since  not  to  myself  belong  fair 
words,  from  which  Feididiinidh  might  obtain 
illumination    of    knowledge  ;3     since     the 
woman  does  not   know  what  in  her  womb 
there  be,  though  it   is  in  the   receptacle  of 
my  womb  it  screams."     It  was  then  Catli- 
bliadli  said  :  "  In  the  receptacle  of  thy  womb 
screams  a  maiden  of  yellowest  yellow  hair  ; 
her  eyes  the  most  enchanting,  blue-glancing 
Sticadost  [Siati]  ;  her  cheeks  blue  crimson, 
to  the  colour  of  snow  we  liken  them  ;  her 
teeth  without  blemish,  pearly;    her  lips  of 
cherry-red  ;    a  maiden    on   whose  account 
there    will    be    many    woundings    between 
Ultonian    heroes.     There    screams    in    thy 
womb,  there  shouts  a  maiden  fair,  tall,  long- 
haired, for  whom  champions  will  contend  ; 
Vi'hom  many  high  kings  will  solicit  ;  [kings]3 
who  shall  be  seeking  the  heavy  loaves  of 
[military]    pay    of    Conclwbhav' s    province. 
Her  lips  will  be  cherry-red,  over  her  pearly 
teeth  ;  wherefore   shall  high  queens  be  en- 
vious of  her  lovely,  faultless  form."     The 
man    CatJibliadli  then  laid   his  hand  upon 
the   womb  of  the   woman,  until  the   child 
started  under  his   hand.     "  True,"   said  he, 
"  it  is  a  daughter  that  is  there,  and  Deirdru'' 


^  The  woman  not  being  able  to  answer  her  husband's 
question,  appe.ils  to  the  infailible  Cathbadh  to  afl'ord  him 
the  required  "  illumination,"  or  e.xplanation. 

*  Si<in,  "sticados."     (Old  Medical  tr.ict.) 

5  Kings  of  other  proNÌnces  and  countries  who  will  be  in 
the  pay  of  Conor. 

'  Deip-oiMU  ; — This  name  cannot  be  analyzed  with  any 
certainty. 


shall  be  her  name,  and  there  will  be  evil  on 
her  account."  And  the  daughter'  was  born 
after  that,  and  dixit  Catlddiadh  : 

"  O  Deirdriu  for  whom  we  have  prophesied, 
When   thou   art   a   comely-faced   famous 

woman, 
The  Ultonians  shall  suffer  in  thy  time, 
Thou  daughter  fair  oi  Feidldiinidii. 

"  They  shall  be  jealous  even  afterwards 
On  thy  account,  O  blushing  maiden  ! 
It  is  in  thy  time  shall  be,  hear  thou  this, 
The  exile  of  the  three  sons  of  Uislc. 

"  It  is  in  thy  time  a  wicked  deed 
Shall  be  hereafter  perpetrated  in  Euihain!^ 
Its  wickedness  shall  be  rued  even  after- 
wards, 
When  shall  fall  the  sons  of  mighty  kings. 

"  It  is  through  thee,  thou  gifted  maiden, 
[Shall  happen]  the  exile  of  Ferglius  from 

Ulster  ; 
And  a  deed  from  which  cryings  shall  come 

forth. 
The  killing  oi Fiac/ia,Ü-\Qsonoí Conchobhar. 

"  It  is  through  thy  fault,  thou  gifted  maiden, 
[Shall  come]  the  killing  of  Gere,  the  son  of 

Illadan; 
And  a  deed  of  not  smaller  penalty, 
The  killing  oi EogIian,'Cí\ç.  sonoí Diirihacht. 

"  An  ugly,  fierce  deed  thou  wilt  commit. 
On  account  of  the  anger  of  the  high  king 

of  Ulster; 
Thy  grave  shall  lie  in  a  place  not  native  ; 
Thy  history  will  be  illustrious, O  Deirdriu! 

"  [O,  etc.]  " 

"  Let  the  girP  be  killed,"  said  the  warriors. 
"  Not  so,"  said  Conchobhar.  "  The  girl  shall 
be  taken  bj'  me  on  to-morrow,"  said  Con- 
clwbhar,  "  and  she  shall  be  nursed  according 
to  my  own  instructions  ;  and  she  shall  be 
the  wife  whom  I  shall  have."  And  the 
Ultonians  did  not  dare  to  adjudge  her  after 
that.  It  was  even  done  so.  She  was 
reared  by  Conchobhar  until  she  was  the 
maiden  of  most  beauty  that  was  in  Erinn. 
It  was  in  a  separate  Lis  she  was  reared,  in 
order  that  she  should  not  see  any  man  of 


"  "  Daughter  ;"  or  simply  "  girl," 

'  Evihain  (Emania),  the  royal  city  of  ancient  Ulster. 
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the  Ultonians  until  the  time  she  should  wed 
Coiiclwhliar;  and  there  was  no  person 
allowed  into  that  Lis  but  her  tutor  and  her 
nurse,  and  indeed  Leabhairliam,  for  she 
could  not  be  prevented,  because  she  was  a 
female  satirist. 

On  one  occasion  there,  now,  the  tutor  of 
the  girl  was  flaying  a  fattened  calf,  on  the 
snow  outside,  in  the  winter,  to  cook  for  her, 
when  she  saw  a  raven  drinking  the  blood 
on  the  snow.  It  was  then  she  said  to 
Leabliairlimn :  "  That  one  man  would  be 
the  beloved  upon  whom  would  be  the  three 
colours  yonder ;  namely,  his  hair  like  the 
raven,  and  his  cheek  like  the  blood,  and  his 
bod}^  like  the  snow."  "  Dignity  and  choice 
to  thcc,"s  said  Lcabliarchaiii;  "  he  is  not  far 
from  thee,  he  is  in  the  house  near  thee, 
namely,  Noisi,  the  son  of  Uisnech."  "  I 
shall  not  be  well,"  said  the  maiden,  "  until 
I  have  seen  him." 

On  one  occasion  there,  now,  he,  the  man 
Notsi,  was  on  the  mound  of  the  Rdith,  ic, 
of  Einain,  chanting  lowly.'°  Sweet,  indeed, 
was  the  low  chanting  of  the  Sons  of  Uisncch. 
Every  cow  and  every  animal  that  heard  it, 
they  used  to  milk  two-thirds  additional  of 
milk  from  them  ;  every  human  being  who 
heard  it,  it  was  sufficient  enchantment  and 
music  to  them.  Their  valour  was  so  good 
now,  that  though  the  whole  province  of 
Ulsler  was  in  the  one  place  around  them,  if 
each  of  them  put  his  back  to  that  of  the 
other,  they  would  not  gain  a  victory  over 
them,  because  of  the  excellence  of  their 
parrying  and  of  their  defence.  They  were 
as  fleet  as  hounds  in  the  chase ;  they  used 
to  kill  the  deer  by  their  swiftness. 

As  he  \^NoisP\  now  was  alone  outside, 
she  stole  out  to  him,  as  if  she  were  passing 
him  by,  and  he  did  not  know  her.  "  Beauti- 
ful," said  he,  "  is  the  heifer  that  goes  past 
us."  "  There  must  heifers  be  where  there 
are  no  bulls,"  said  she.  "  The  bull  of  the 
province  now  is  with  thee "  [said  he], 
"  namely,  the  King  of    Ulster"     "  I  would 


'  Di^ttitv  and  c-koife  to  tiiee,  i.e.,  the  gift  of  dignity  and 
of  a  good  selection  are  thine  ;  or  may  tliey  lie  ihine. 
.'-uch  phiase-.  as  tliis  are  oi  irequent  occurrence  in  old 
MS>.  under  various  ciicuin~t.incc^. 

'"  Chanlin.:  lowlw  Dorilaii  m  ly  be  a  low,  or  a  loud 
sonorous  kind  of  music; — a  muimuring  song  (see/^ii/, 
note  21}. 


make  a  choice  between  you  both,"  said  she, 
"and  I  would  take  a  young  little  bull  like 
thee."  "  Not  so,"  said  he,  "  even  because  of 
the  prophecy  of  Cat/ib/tcui/t."  "  Is  it  refusing 
me  thou  say  est  that  ?  "  [said  she].  "It  is 
so,  indeed,"  said  he.  Then  she  made  a 
slight  movement  towards  him,  and  caught 
his  two  ears  upon  his  head.  "  Here  are  the 
ears  of  cowardice  and  of  disgrace,'  said  she, 
"  if  thou  wilt  not  take  me."  "  Depart  from 
me,  O  woman  ! "  said  he.  "  Thou  shalt 
have  me,  indeed,"  said  she. 

He  then  raised  his  chant  out  of  him  \_i.e., 
aloud].  As  soon  as  the  Ultonians  within 
heard  the  chanting,  each  man  of  them  arose 
against  the  other.  The  sons  of  Uisncck 
went  out  to  restrain  their  brother.  "  What 
art  thou  about?"  [said  they]  "  for  which  the 
Ultonians  should  wound  thee  for  thy  faults." 
It  was  then  he  related  to  them  what  had 
been  done  to  him. 

"  There  will  be  evil  of  it,"  said  the  youths  ; 
"  [yet]  though  there  should  be,  thou  shalt 
not  be  under  disgrace  as  long  as  we  shall  be 
alive.  We  will  go  with  her  to  another 
country.  There  is  not  in  Ennn  a  king  who 
will  not  bid  us  welcome."  These  were 
their  counsels. 

They  went  that  night,  namely,  three 
times  fifty  champions  were  they,  and  three 
times  fifty  women,  and  three  times  fifty 
hounds,  and  three  times  fifty  attendants, 
and  she  too,  that  is  Deirdnu,  went  among 
the  rest  ;  so  that  she  was  among  them. 

They  continued  on  protection  for  a  long 
time  all  round  Eriiin,  though  their  destruc- 
tion was  often  sought  through  the  snares 
and  treacheries  of  Conchobliar.  From  Eas- 
Riiaidh  [Ballyshannon]  south-westwards," 
to  Bcinn-Edair,  north-eastwards,"  all  round 
[did  they  move]  iterum.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  Ultonians  hunted  them  after- 
wards into  the  country  of  Alba  [Scotland], 
and  they  took  refuge  in  a  desert  there. 

When  the  chase  of  the  mountain  had 
failed  them  [here],  they  turned  to  taking  to 
themselves  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Alba. 
These  went  forth  to  extirpate  them  one 
day.     And  so  they  went  to  the    King  of 


"  From  Eas  Kuai.i/i,  siuth-we  t  \_i  e  ,  round  to  the 
land's  en  I  in  Cork,  and  íjom  thatj  round  north-eastward, 
to  the  Hillof  Howth. 
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Alba,  and  he  took  them  into  friendsl  ip,  a  id 
they  took  military  service  with  him  ;  and 
they  set  up  their  houses  in  the  night.  It 
was  on  account  of  the  woman  that  the 
houses  were  so  made'^  [in  the  night],  in 
order  that  no  person  should  see  her  with 
them,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be 
killed  on  her  account  [i.e.,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  them  of  her]. 

At  a  certain  time,  now.  the  steward's  went 
at  early  morning,  and  made  a  turn  about 
their  house,  where  he  saw  the  couple  asleep. 
He  went  then  and  awakened  the  king. 
"  We  have  not  found,"  said  he,  "  a  wife 
worthy  of  thee  until  this  day.  There  is 
with  iVoist,  the  son  of  UisnecJt,  a  woman 
worthy  of  the  kings  of  the  western  world. 
Let  Noisi  be  killed  immediately,  and  let  the 
woman  wed  with  thee,"  said  the  steward. 
"  Not  so,"  said  the  King,  "  but  go  thou  and 
solicit  her  secretly."  The  steward  per- 
formed what  he  was  desired  towards  her 
before  night.  She  told  it  to  her  husband, 
that  night,  at  once. 

When  no  good  could  be  got  of  her,  the 
sons  of  Uisnech  were  ordered  to  go  into 
dangers, and  into  battles, and  into  difficulties, 
for  the  purpose  that  they  should  be  killed. 
Notwithstanding,  they  were  firm   in   every 

"  That  is  :  It  was  on  account  of  the  woman  they  built 
up  their  huts  in  the  n:ght,  in  some  lonely  place,  so  that 
she  should  nut  be  seen. 

'■'  'I'he  steward  of  the  king's  house.  The  following 
pa«!Sii;e  from  the  ancient  tale  of  Brui^hen  Da  Derga, 
where  the  monarch,  Conair'e  A/ó';  was  killed,  yives  us  a 
vei  y  clear  view  of  what  the  captain,  or  Taiscch  leghlaigh, 
of  an  ancient  king  w.is  : — 

The  Couch  of  the  Captain  of  Conairé's  Household. 
"I  saw  there  a  bed  and  one  man  in  it.  Coarse  hair 
upon  him.  Though  a  dish  of  wild  apples  had  been  cast 
upon  his  h.iir,  not  an  apple  of  them  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  e.ich  apple  would  stick  upon  its  own  hair. 
His  high-priced  cluak  about  him  in  the  house.  Every 
controversy  which  occurs  in  the  house  about  a  sent  or  a 
bed,  it  is  to  his  decisiim  they  all  come.  If  a  needle  should 
drop  in  the  house  its  fall  would  be  heard  when  he  speaks 
too  A  great  bl.ick  pole  over  him.  It  is  like  the  sh.ift  of 
a  mill  with  its  wnig-,  and  its  heail-co:..;s,  and  its  points. 
Dost  thou,  O  Fer-Kogain,  know  the  like  of  him  ?  It  is 
not  difficnlt  to  me,  indee.i,  to  tell.  That  (man)  is  Tuidle 
of  Ul-tcr,  the  .Stew.ird  of  Conaire's  Household.  There 
is  no  annulling  the  deci-ion  of  that  man.  .-^  man  who 
regulites  seat-^,  and  beds,  and  food,  for  every  one.  It  is 
his  llousehold-|iole  that  stands  over  him.  Th.it  man  will 
fall  by  ye.  I  swear  by  the  oaths  of  my  territory  that  tlie 
dead  will  be  mure  numerous  than  the  living  with  the 
plunderers.  Tlirce  times  his  own  number  will  fall  by 
him,  and  he  siiall  fall  himself  there." 


conflict,  so  that  no  injury  could  be  inflicted 
on  them  from  these  battles. 

The  men  of  A/ba  [then]  were  assembled 
to  kill  them.  After  she  had  been  advised 
of  it,  she  told  this  fact  to  Noisi.  "  Depart 
hence,"  said  she  ;  "  if  ye  depart  not  hence 
to-night,  ye  will  be  killed  to-morrow." 
They  departed  thence  that  night,  until  they 
reached  an  island  of  the  sea. 

This,  now,  was  told  to  the  Ultonians. 
"  It  is  a  pity,  O  Conchobliar"  said  the 
Ultonians,  "  that  the  sons  of  Uisnech  should 
fall  in  the  lands  of  enemies  on  account  of  a 
bad  woman.  Their  guardship,  and  their 
feeding,  and  their  combat  would  be  better, 
and  their  coming  into  their  own  country, 
than  that  they  should  fall  by  their  ene- 
mies."''' "  Let  them  come,  then,"  said 
Conchobhar,  "and  let  them  come  and  make 
their  submission  to  me."  This  message  is 
carried  to  them.  "  It  is  welcome  to  us," 
said  they,  "  we  shall  go  ;  and  let  Ferghiis 
go  along  with  us  for  protection,  and  Dnbh- 
ihach,  and  Cormac,  the  son  of  Coichobhar." 

These  went,  and  they  took  them  by  the 
hand's  from  off  the  sea. 

There  was  now,  however,  a  contention'* 
with  Ferghus,  inviting  him  to  an  ale  banquet 
at  the  instigation  of  Conchobhar;  for  the 
sons  of  Uisnech  said  that  they  would  not 
eat  food  in  Erinn  but  Conchobhar s  food  the 
first.  Fiaclia,^''  the  son  of  Ferghns,  then 
went  along  with  them  ;  and  Fergiiiis  and 
Dubhthach  remained  [at  the  banquet]  ;  and 
the  son  of  Uisnech  went  forward,  until  they 
arrived  upon  the  green  oi  Einhain.  It  was 
then  that  Eoghan,  the  son   of  Durrthacht, 


'*  That  is  :  Their  companionship,  and  their  tributary 
food  to  the  king,  and  their  military  service,  and  their 
return  to  their  own  country,  would  be  better  than  their 
fall  by  foreign  foes. 

'-'  They  led  ihem  by  the  hand,  that  is,  they  took  them 
under  their  protection,  off  the  island  to  which  they  had 
fled. 

"■  Contention  ;  i.e.,  there  was  a  siege  laid  to  Fer^hus,  on 
the  way,  pressing  him  to  an  ale  banquet,  at  the  instiga- 
lion  of  Coiuhobhiir,  in  order  that  hi^  protegees  should  be 
deprived  of  his  immediaie  pro;ection,  and  fall  the  easier 
victims  to  Concliobhiir^s  malice.  Borach,  who  had  pre- 
pared this  treacherous  banquet,  was  an  immediate 
retainer  ol  Concliobhar.  [See  the  oiher  version  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Gcelic  Society  (180S),  p.  50.]  [No.  12,  G.J.] 

''  Fiarha,  son  of  feighus,  in  our  text  ;  but  in  the  more 
modern  version  of  the  story,  as  publi-hed  by  the  Gaelic 
Society  (180S),  Illann  Finn  and  Biininc,  the  two  sons  of 
Fergus,  are  set  down  as  their  protectors. 
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King  of  Fearnmhaigh  [Farney],  had  come 
to  terms  with  Coticlwbliar,  for  he  had  been 
at  variance  with  him  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  he  that  had  been  ordered  to  kill  them, 
and  Conchobliars  hirelings  along  with  him, 
in  order  that  they  should  not  come  to  him 
\ConcIiobhai-\. 

The  sons  of  Uisnech  were  standing  on  the 
middle  of  the  green,  and  the  women  sitting 
on  the  mound  ol  Eniliain.  Eoghan,  went  to 
them  now,  in  his  search  over  the  green. 
The  son  of  Ferghus  went  and  stood  by  the 
side  OÍ  Noisi.  Eoghan  bade  them  welcome, 
with  a  stroke-thrust  of  a  i,Meat  spear  into 
Noisi,  which  broke  his  back  through  him. 
The  son  of  Fcrghiis  then  threw  himself 
forward,  and  put  his  two  arms  around 
Noisi,  until  he  put  him  under  him  ;  and 
until  he  laid  down  upon  him  ;  and  it 
was  in  that  way  he  was  killed,  through  the 
son  of  Ferghus  down  ;  and  they  [the  rest] 
were  killed  afterwards  all  over  the  green,  so 
that  no  one  escaped  thence  but  such  as 
escaped  at  the  point  of  the  spear  and  the 
edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  she  was  carried  in 
to  Coiichobliar,  and  was  placed  at  his  hand. 
Her  hands  were  tied  behind  her. 

This  was  told  to  Ferghus  afterwards,  and 
to  Dubhthach,  and  to  Corniac.  These  came 
then,  and  committed  great  deeds  at  once, — 
namely,  Dubhthach  to  kill  Maim',  the  son  of 
Conchobhar,  and  to  wound  Fiachiia,  the  son 
of  Feidhlimedli,  Conchobhar  s  daughter,  by 
the  one  thrust ;  and  Ferghus  to  kill  Traigh- 
treóin,  the  son  of  Traigli-leatlian,  and  his 
brother  ;  and  Conchobhar  was  insulted  in 
regard  to  them  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought 
between  them  afterwards  in  the  same  day, 
so  that  three  hundred  of  the  Ultonians  fell 
between  them  ;  and  the  maidens  of  Uladh 
were  killed  by  Dubtliach  before  morning  ; 
and  Einhain  burned  by  Ferghus. 

Where  they  went  to,  then,  was  to  Ailill, 
and  to  Medlibli  [King  and  Queen  of 
Connacht],  because  they  knew  that  they 
were  the  couple  who  would  sustain  them  ; 
and  it  was  not  turning  their  back  on  love 
for  the   Ultonians.'^     Thirty  hundred  was 


the  number  of  the  exiles  till  the  end  of 
sixteen  years.  Crying  nor  trembling  did 
not  stop  with  them  [the  people]  in  Uladh, 
but  [there  was]  crying  and  trembling  among 
them  every  night. 

A  year  did  she  [Deirdr!u'\  continue  now 
along  with  Conchobhar;  and  during  the  year 
she  laughed  not  a  smiling  laugh,  she  took 
not  enough  of  food  nor  of  sleep,  and  she 
did  not  raise  her  head  off  her  knee.  When 
they  used  to  bring  the  musicians  to  her,  it 
is  then  she  used  to  repeat  this  dirge : — 

"  Though  beautiful  with  you,  the  valiant 

champions. 
Who  arrive  at  Enihain  after  a  march  ; 
More   beautiful   used   they  go  forth  from 

their  house. 
The  three  heroic  sons  of  Uisnech. 
"  Noisi  Rt  mead-making,  brimming,  sweet, — 
I  preparing  a  bath  for  him  at  the  fire, — 
Ardan">  with  an  ox  or  fat  hog, 
xt!««/í.-"í  shoulder-bundle  [of  faggots]  over 

the  high  river. 
"  Though  sweet  to  you  the  rich  mead 
Which   3/ac  Nessa   \ConcIwbJiai-\  of   the 

great  battles  drinks, 
I  have  known,  ere  now,  a   chase   upon   a 

doe — 
The  food  of  which  was  many  times  more 

sweet. 
"  When  Noisi  the  noble  would  set 
A  mess  on  the  faggots  of  the  wild  plains  ; 
Sweeter  was  all  food  than  honey, 
Which  the  son  of  Uisnech  had  chosen. 
"  Though  sweet  to  you  in  every  month, 
Pipers  and  trumpeters, 
I  pledge  my  conscience  this  day 
That  I  have  heard  music  more  sweet. 

"  Sweet  with  Conchobhar,  the  king, 
Pipers  and  trumpeters. 
Sweeter  to  me  the  cloth  nell,^° 
A  song  which  the  sons  of  Uisle  sang. 


'*  And  it  was  not  turning  their  bacti  on  lovi  for  the 
Ultonians. — That  is,  it  was  not  as  repudiating  their 
natural  affection  to  the  Ultonians  at  large,  but  it  was  their 
disgust  at  Conchobhar^ s  \Xffiz\ve.xy ,  that  induced  their  e.xile. 
It  was  this  same  Ferghus  and  his  party  of  exiles  that  took 


such  a  prominent  fpart  afterwards  in  the  7"«';«  Bo 
Chuailgné,  on  the  side  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh,  and  in 
revenge  of  Conchobhaj's  treachery  towards  the  sons  of 
Uisnech. 

'9  Arddn  at  tying. — I.e.,  Arddn  securing  the  wild  hog 
for  their  meal  ;  A'oisè  preparing  full  cups  of  mead  ;  and 
Ainiê  carrying  home  bundles  of  firewood. 

=°  Cloth  H<7/.— Literally,  praise  of  the  clouds.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  some  particular  species 
of  music,  or  song,  which  the  Sons  of  Uisnech  were  accus- 
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"  The  heavy  wave-voice^'  of  Noisi, 
It  was  sweet  music  for  ear  to  constantly 

hear  it, 
Dardaiis  string  performance  was  good, 
Aink-'s  humming  towards  his  wild  hut. 
"  Noisi !  his  grave  has  been  made  ! 
Sorrowful  to  me  that  banquetting, 
Which     a     party    have     given    through 

guile,°' — 
The  deadly  draught  of  which  they  have 
died! 
"  Beloved  the  trimmed  one    of  finest  beard, 
With    us    the    chosed    one   though    un- 
bearded,— 
Sorrowful  that  I  cannot  arise  to-day 
To  watch  the  coming  of  Uilé's  sons  ! 

"  Beloved  the  spirit,  firm,  just  ; 
Beloved  the  warrior,  tall,  noble  ; 
After  flying  through  the  woods  of  Fdlj'-^ 
Beloved  the  state  of  our  final  sojourn. 


tomed  to  perform  ;  or  the  words  clotk  nell  may  have  been  a 
mere  exclamation  of  grief,  such  as,  well-a-day,  lack-a-day, 
etc.,  and  in  the  undefined  Gaedhelic  terms  of  Tolaibh 
Gal,  Tolaibh  Stias.  The  latter  two  I  have  often  met,  but 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  former  before.  The 
ordinaiy  signification  of  the  word  cloth  is  renown,  and 
nell,  a  cloud. 

"  The  heavy  ivave-voice  of  Noisi. — That  is,  the  loud  bass 
voice  of  A^ois? ;  the  Cobhlach,  or  intermediate  tone?,  or 
somewhat  higher  notes  of  Dardan;  and  the  still  higher 
notes  o{  Aiiilé — when  returning  to  their  huts  in  the  even- 
ing. This  is  an  important  passage,  as  evidence  to  show 
that  the  pagan  or  ancient  Gaedhel  sang  and  played  in 
chorus  and  concert.  The  words  used  are  taken  from  the 
names  applied  to  the  different  strings  of  the  ancient  harp. 
The  tone  of  that  part  of  the  harp  lower  than  the  middle, 
but  not  quite  so  low  as  the  longest  and  deepest  strings, 
was  called  ẃíí^;  which  may  be  translated  "bass."  Be- 
low that  were  the  deepest  of  all  the  strings,  and  to  denote 
these  the  intensitive  fo  was  prefi.xed  to  the  word  doi-d; 
fo-dord,  the  "deep-bass."  On  the  other  side,  the  next 
shorter  strings  to  the  dord  or  bass  strings,  were  called  an- 
dord,  adding  the  negative  particle  an  to  signify  literally 
"  not  bass  ;"  their  tone  answered  perhaps  to  the  modern 
"tenor." 

^  Which  a  party  have  given  through  ^uile. — This  alludes 
to  the  banquet  given  to  Ferghus  by  Bo!-ach,  at  Concho- 
bhars  treacherous  instigation,  and  which  was  the  fatal 
cause  of  the  tragedy.  (The  word  drong  means  strictly  a 
party  or  company  of  people  ;  so  that  it  is  used  in  reference 
not  only  to  Borach,  but  to  those  who  acted  with  him  at 
the  instigation  of  King  Conchobhar  in  insisting  on  Ferghus 
accepting  the  banquet.) 

^3  The  triìHtned  one. — That  is,  the  man  whose  beard  or 
hair  was  cut  to  the  champion's  fashion,  but  who  would  be 
her  chosen  one,  even  though  he  were  without  a  beard — a 
condition  which  was  deemed  disgraceful  to  a  champion 
(see  Tina  Bo  Chttail^ne). 

''  The  woods  of  Fdl. — Fál,  the  name  of  the  sacred  stone 
which  the  Tiiatha  Dé  Danann  brought  into  Erinn,  and 
upon  which  her  ancient  monarchs  were  crowned.     Hence 


Beloved    the     blue    eye    which    women 

loved, — 
Which  was  so  fierce  towards  enemies, 
After  the  wood's  circuit''  in  noble  style  ; 
Beloved  their  humming  through  the  dark 

path. 

'  I  sleep  no  more,'*  [I  sleep  no  more]  ; 
And  I  shall  not  crimson  my  nails,"' 
No  joy  upon  my  mind  shall  come. 
Since  the  sons  of  Indie  come  not. 

'  I  do  not  sleep  [I  do  not  sleep], 
Half  the  night  in  my  bed  ; 
My  attention  is  flung  upon  the  groups, 
Neither  shall  I  eat,  I  shall  not  drink. 


Inis-fiil  (the  Island  o{  Fál),  and  wV  itself,  became  names 
for  Erinn.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  this 
was  the  stone  which  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Scone, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  satisfactorily  that 
it  certainly  was  not  that  stone  (see  Petrie's  Essay  on 
Tara).  I  may  add  that  that  the  genuine  Lia  Fail  appears 
to  have  been  a  small  stone  on  which  a  person  could  stand, 
and  if  so,  could  not  have  been  the  pillar  stone  now  on 
Tara  Hill. 

'5  AJter  the  wood's  circuit — That  is,  after  beating  the 
forest  all  around  for  their  prey,  sweet  was  their  murmuring 
song  on  their  return  through  the  secret  dark  path  to  their 
huts  in  the  forest. 

'^  I  sleep  no  more. — It  was  an  old  rule  with  transcribers, 
when  they  came  to  a  repetition  of  this  kind,  to  omit  writ- 
ing it,  as  everyone  knew  what  the  measure  and  rhyme 
required. 

'T  And  I  shall  not  crimson  my  nails. — It  would  appear 
from  this  passage  that  dyeing  the  nails  a  crimson  or  purple 
colour,  was  a  custom  among  the  noble  dames  of  ancient 
Erinn.  Crimson  or  purple-coloured  nails  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  description  of  female  beauty  in  our 
ancient  tales.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tale  of  the 
Tain  BÓ  Chuailgni,  Queen  Medhbh  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  consult  her  Druid  touching  the  success  of  her  intended 
expedition  into  Ulster,  upon  which  we  are  told  : — 

"  The  chariot-driver  turned  the  chariot,  and  Medhbh 
went  back,  when  she  saw  what  was  a  wonder  to  her, 
namely,  a  lone  woman  upon  the  shafts  of  the  chariot  be- 
side her  in  her  presence.  Thus  was  the  maiden  [occupied] 
weaving  a  fringe,  and  a  sword  [lath]  of  Findruini  in  her 
right  hand,  with  its  seven  joints  of  red  gold  in  its  points. 
A  speckle-spotted  green  cloak  upon  her.  A  bushy, 
heavy-headed  brooch  in  the  cloak  over  her  breast.  A 
crimson,  rich-blooded  countenance  with  her.  A  blue, 
laughing  eye  with  her.  Lips  red,  thin.  Teeth  shining, 
pearly :  it  would  seem  to  you  that  they  were  showers  of 
fair  pearls  that  had  been  cast  into  her  head.  Her  lips 
were  like  unto  ntw  partain:^.  As  sweet  as  the  strings  of 
triangular  harps,  a-playing  by  the  hands  of  true  professors, 
were  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice  and  her  charming 
words.  As  white  as  snow  shed  during  one  night,  was  the 
lustre  of  her  skin,  and  her  body  appearing  through  her 
robe  outside.  Feet  thin,  long,  white.  iVails  crimson, 
regular,  circular,  sharp,  with  her.  Hair  fair-yellow,  gold- 
shining,  upon  her.  Three  locks  of  her  hair  turned  round 
her  head  ;  another  lock  shading  [her  down  to]  the  calves 
of  her  legs." 
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"  For  joy  to-day  I  have  no  time 
In  the  distributing  of  ale  in  noble  cups  ; 
Nor  peace,  nor  happiness,  nor  ease, 
Nor  a  great  house,  nor  splendid  robes  !" 

When,  now,  Conchobhar  \\o\ì\à  be  consol- 
ing her,  it  was  then  she  would  repeat  this 
following  dirge  : — ■ 

"  O  Couclwbhar,  what  art  thou  about  ? 
Thou  hast  heaped   upon  me  sorrow  and 

tears. 
Such  is  what  is  with  me  as  long  as  I  live, 
Thy  love  with  me  cannot  abide. 

"  That   which    was    most    beautiful  to   me 

under  Hea\cn, 
And  which  was  most  beloved. 
Thou    hast   taken    from   me ; — great   the 

wrong, — 
So  that  I  shall  not  see  it  until  my  death. 

"  The  absence  is  distress  to  me. 
The  coming  of  death  over  Uislc's  son  ;'' 
A  dead-black  heap,  round   a  snow-white 

body. 
Distinguished  (once)  above  countless  men. 

"  Two   crimson    cheeks  of  most  beautiful 
tint, 
Red  lips,  e3-e-lashes  of  chafer  colour, ''s 
A  mouth  with  shining  pearly  teeth, 
Like  the  brightest  colour  of  snow. 


"^  ["  Hi-,  iilisence  is  distress  to  me, 

Wlicn  for  me  died  '.he  son  of  Uish-ii."} 

^^  Eyelashes  of  (hajer  colour. — The  cliafer,  or  cock- 
chafer, also  known  by  the  names,  "may-bug,"  "tree- 
beetle,"  "jeffry-coik,"  etc.,  is  the  MeloliiiitJia  vid^nris  of 
naturalists,  and  is  well  known  ni  Gaedhelic  as  ihe  xiApb- 
T3Aeb.  It  is  of  a  beaut  ful,  deep,  shining-blatk  coluur. 
Th  s  comparison  still  exists  in  the  Gaedhelic  language, 
and  the  phrase,  com  -oub  i\e  -OAel,  "  as  bl.ick  as  a  cock- 
chafer," is  quite  common  in  the  Gaedhelic-speaking 
districts  of  the  country.  This  beautiful  little  insect  is 
persecuted  in  all  paits  of  Erinn  by  the  natives,  whilst  the 
robin  reilbreast  is  held  sacreil,  from  an  old  tiadition  which 
says  that,  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  fled  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  her  track  was  marked  in  tiie  wood  by  a  stream  of 
bldod  drawn  trom  her  leet  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  ; 
that  the  robin  followed,  covering  the  blood  with  the  leaves 
of  the  forest,  and  pressing  them  down  with  her  breast, 
which  thus  bei'inne  dyed  with  the  precious  blood  ;  whilst 
this  little  lefitile  came  afier  the  biid  to  remove  the  leaves 
and  cxpo-c  the  track  to  the  pursuers.  The  true  reason  of 
the  popular  dislii.e  to  this  insect  is,  in  oiher  countries,  if 
not  in  this,  however,  to  be  found  in  its  injunous  effects 
upon  vegetation.  Its  larvae,  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
wurm-like  creature,  live  several  years  under  ground, 
where  they  eat  the  tender  rootlets  of  cnrn  and  other  plants. 
In  their  fully-developed  state,  they  are  very  destructive  to 


'  Distinguished  was  his  bright  array 
Among  the  warriors  of  the  men  o^  Alba, 
A  beautiful  crimson  cloak  in  graceful  gird, 
With  its  bindings  of  red  gold. 

'  A  satin  tunic, — a  wonderful  jewel, — 
Beset   with   a   hundred   gems   of  various 

hues, 
And  in  its  splendid  embroiderment 
Fifty  ounces  of  FindrHÌnc.'° 

'  A  gold-hilted  sword  in  his  hand. 
Two  green  spears^'  with   victory-promis- 
ing points, 
A  shield  with  a  rim  of  yellow  gold, 
And  a  face  of  silver  upon  it. 

'Against  us  transgressed  Ferglnis  the  fair- 
haired. 
To  have  brought  us  over  the  great  sea  ; 
He  sold  his  honour  for  ale, — 
His  mighty  deeds  have  fallen  ! 

■  Though  they  were  upon  the  plain, 
The    Ultonians    all    before    the    face    of 

Conchobhar, 
I  would  give  them  all  without  reserve, 
For  the  society  of  IMoisi,  son  of  Uislc. 

'  Do  not  break  this  day,  my  heart, — 
.Soon  shall  I  reach  my  early  grave, — 
Sorrow  is  more  powerful  than  the  sea, 
If  you  would  know  it,  O  Conchobhar !" 


the  tender  foliage  of  trees,  especially  fruit  trees.  Swarms 
of  them  have  often  left  the  trees  of  a  district  as  bare  as  if 
a  flight  of  locusts  had  p.issed  over  it.  This  desiructive 
character  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  tradition  just 
mentioned.  The  word  Dael  enters  frei|ueutly  into  the 
names  of  men  and  places.  All  the  rivers  bearing  the 
name  of  j9tr/ (Mack),  are  so  named  in  opposition  to  the 
rivers  named  Finn  (fair)  ;  and  a  district  in  Burren,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  is  called  Daeiack  (the  blacL),  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  white  limestone  surlace  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  name  of  Da.l^/ms,  and  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Dubhtkack  Dael-ten^a,  or  of  the  chafer-tongue,  a 
malignant  chief  of  Ulster,  rre  formed  from  this  word. 

3°  Fifty  ounces  oj  Findiuinè.  prom  all  that  I  can 
collect  about  Findruini,  it  was  silver,  or  white  bronze,  or 
both,  but  more  probably  the  latter,  in  some  state  ol 
artistic  ornamental  manufacture.  In  the  present,  as  well 
as  ill  several  analogous  cases,  it  appears  to  be  thiead 
made  of  silver,  or  oi  some  white  alloy  used  in  woven  or 
other  tissues. 

3'  Two  ^reen  sptars. — In  one  of  the  past  lectures  of  my 
present  general  course  in  the  Caih^ilic  University  (on  the 
"Manners,  Customs,  and  Social  Life  of  the  People  of 
--ancient  Eirinn  "),  not  yei  in  course  of  publication,  Ì  have 
gone  ai  some  length  into  the  history  oi  those  broad  Green 
Spears,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
this  country  from  Gaul.    [Since  published,  three  vols.] 
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"  What  is  it  thou  hatest  most  that  thou 
seest  ?  "  said  CoiicJwbJiar.  "  Thee,  indeed," 
said  she,  "  and  Eo^han,  the  son  of  Dnrr- 
thac/it."  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  year  with 
Eoghnii,  then,"  said  Coiichobhar.  He  gave 
her  then  into  the  hands  oi  Eoghan. 

They  went  the  following  day  to  the  fair 
of  Mnirtheimlmé.  She  was  behind  Eoghan 
in  the  chariot.  She  had  prophesied  that 
she  should  not  see  her  two  husbands  on 
earth. 

"  Well,  O  Deirdriu  !  "  said  ConcJiobhar, 
"  it  is  a  sheep's  eye  between  two  rams,  that 
which  you  cast  between  me  and  Eoghan." 
There  was  a  rock  of  a  stone  before  her. 
She  dashed  her  head  against  the  stone,  so 
that  her  head  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
that  she  was  dead. 

The  Exile  of  the  Children  of  Uislc  ;  and 
the  Exile  of  Fergus  ;  and  the  Tragical 
Death  of  Deirdriu.     FiXlT. 


APPENDLX  TO  THE  THREE  TEXTS 

OF   THE 

tonges  in  AC  n-iismj. 

(As  given    by    O'Curry,    0' Flanagan    and 
Windiscli.) 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Carroll,  S.J.* 

[See  No.  12,  pp.  37S-391.] 

I.  The  Irish  "Books." 

Now  that  the  three  texts  of  the  Longe]- 
are  before  the  reader,  we  can  more  appro- 


*  We  deem  it  our  duly  to  take  occasion  to  refer  to  a 
very  strange  ernitum  printed  long  ago  in  a  paper  on  the 
Ossianic  Poems,  in  No.  3  (p.  72).  We  reproduced  three 
short  passages,  quoted  from  Shakespeare,  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  thiec  when  read  together  are  incoherent, 
yet  they  are  all  printed  as  one  consecutive  passage,  though 
the  cummencement  of  each  is  marked  as  a  sep.irate  para- 
graph. Unfortunately  they  also  appear  intioduced  as 
the  •'  following  short  passage,"  instead  of  "  the  following 
short  passages. "  They  could  never,  however,  have  been 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  om  passage  :  the  fir-,t  four  lines 
are  heroic  rhyme,  the  next  paragraph  begins  with  a  line 
of  three  feet,  and  the  remaining  four  lines  are  regular 
blank  verse. 

Our  Irish  has  occasionally  suffered  no  less  than  our 
English,  notaljly  in  many  lines  of  «itiij^cA  CLeẃfâCA, 
in  the  same  No.  3,  which  it  is  impossible  to  scan.  But  in 
general  we  have  every  reason  to  be  content. 


priately  treat  of  details  connected  with  them 
than  we  were  able  to  do  in  our  brief  intro- 
ductory remarks.* 

As  this  journal  is  now  publishing  ancient 
works  especially  for  the  sake  of  )-outhful 
students,  we  shall  venture  here  to  dwell  a 
little  on  even  very  elementary  points.  We 
think  we  may  begin  by  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  venerable  works  which  are 
called  peculiarl}-  the  Irish  "Books,"  which 
seem  to  be  as  it  were  the  titled  inmates  of 
great  libraries,  and  receive  such  territorial 
appellations  as  the  Book  of  Leinster  or  the 
Book  of  Lecan.  Some  volumes  with  similar 
designations  are  not  in  Gaelic,  and  our 
general  remarks  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
meant  to  apply  to  them.  We  are  writing 
about  Irish  books  in  the  strictest  sense — 
the  sense  in  which  O'Curry  wrote  upon  the 
subject.  The  magnificently  illuminated 
Book  of  Kells,  the  Books  of  Durrow  and 
Armagh,  are,  properly  speaking,  Latin 
manuscripts,  and  differ  very  widely  from 
the  Gaelic  volumes  to  which  we  here  reserve 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Books. 

\\'e  fear  our  matter-of-fact  neighbours 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  our  literary  and 
territorial  nomenclature  as  very  much  too 
"Irish"  for  their  taste.  In  the  first  place, 
the  student  has  to  remember  that  these 
"  Books"  are  not  what  are  commonly  called 
books,  but  manuscripts,  and  secondly  that, 
far  from  being  more  essentiall}'  public  than 
other  works,  these  Books,  that  seem  from 
their  names  to  be  the  property  of  a  district, 
were  most  strictly  the  private  chattels  and 
the  heirlooms  of  particular  families.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  is  not  more  truly  now-a- 
days  a  private  gentleman  than  the  Book  of 
Leinster  was  formerly  a  private  book  and 
indeed  in  a  certain  sense  a  kind  of  household 
album. 

Even  in  their  contents,  these  Books  with 
territorial    names    appear    by    no    means 


*  Mr.  O'Curry's  translnt;on,  which  we  have  given  in 
this  number,  will  guide  the  reader  in  his  study  of  the 
three  texts  of  the  shorter  version  of  that  portion  of  the 
Story  of  Deirdre  called  the  Exile  of  the  Ciiildren  of 
Usna. 

The  translation  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan  of  the  later  and 
longer  version  of  the  latter  part  of  that  story — The  Fate 
of  the  Children  of  Usna — we  shall  give,  with  some  modi- 
fication, in  a  future  number. 
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especially  local.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclopaedia.  They 
are  not,  of  course,  without  some  local  colour- 
ing ;  even  in  the  case  of  regular  cyclopaedias, 
we  do  not  find  the  same  prominence  always 
given  to  the  same  subject  in  the  cyclopedias 
of  France,  as  in  those  of  Germany  and 
England.  But  just  as  in  such  modern  works, 
the  aim  is  to  be  at  least  tolerably  universal, 
so  there  appears  generally  in  the  old  Irish 
"  Books"  an  earnest  effort  to  be  very  widely 
comprehensive,  so  far  as  Irish  History  and 
Irish  Literature  are  concerned. 

These  ancient  "  Books"  were  essentially, 
as  O'Curry  says,  compilations  "  collected 
from  various  sources,"*  but  they  were  not 
unmethodical  compilations,  as  the  more 
modern  book  of  Fr.  O'Gara,  from  which 
the  Tcgasc  Flatha  has  been  printed,  is  re- 
presented by  O'Flanagan  to  have  been. 
O'Flanagan,  as  we  have  lately  noticed 
(vol.  i.,  p.  350),  declared  that  "this  ingenious 
and  ingenuous  innocent  amused  himself 
during  the  years  of  his  exile  in  collecting 
and  transcribing  Irish  poems  in  the  several 
Ccenobia  of  the  Low  Countries."  This  gave 
no  doubt  very  much  the  precise  nature  of  an 
album  to  Fr.  O'Gara's  famous  volume,  which 
was  eventually  very  properly  "  bound  in 
Turkish  leather  and  gilt  upon  the  edges." 
But  the  compilations  in  the  ancient  "Books" 
were  highly  systematic  as  a  rule,  and  were 
rather  courses  of  strict  History  and  Histori- 
cal Literature,  than  anything  so  promis- 
cuously miscellaneous  as  what  we  term  an 
Album. 

A  Chronicleoflnvasions  (or  Colonizations) 
of  Ireland,  preceded  by  an  extract  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  followed  by  genealogi- 
cal Irish  records,  seems  to  have  generally 
formed  the  first  portion  of  the  special 
volumes  which  are  termed  our  "  Books  ;"•[- 


*  O'Curry,  (MS.  Afaterials,  p.  188.)  speaking  of  "the 
well-known  Book  of  BalljTtiote, "  which  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Irish  Academy,  says  ;  "This  Book  like  all 
our  old  books  still  existing,  is  but  a  compilation  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  must,  like  them,  be  held  to  re- 
present to  a  great  extent  several  older  compilations." 

tin  his  account  of  the  oldest  of  these  Irish  "Books"  now 
extant,  the  fragment  of  theLeabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  O'Curry 
states  (M.S.  Mat.  p.  1S5)  :  "The  contents  of  the  MS.,  as 
they  stand  now,  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  historical  and  ro- 
mantic, and  relate  to  the  ante-Christian  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian  period.    The  book  begins  with  a  fragment  of  the 


the  latter  portion  was  regularly  made  up  of 
historic  tracts,  tales  and  poems,  referring  to 
pagan  or  to  Christian  times.  A  great 
exception  to  this  order  is  the  Book  of  Dun 
Doighre,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Speckled  Book  or  Leabhar  Breac.  But  this 
is  an  exception  which  strengthens  indeed 
the  rule.  It  confirms  the  general  principle 
as  to  the  systematic  nature  of  our  "Books." 
The  Speckled  Book  is  in  fact  a  compilation 
of  a  particularly  religious  kind,  "its  contents 
are  all,  with  one  exception,  of  a  religious 
character,"  writes  O'Curry  (MS.  Materials, 
352)  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
amount  of  religious  matter  it  embraces,  it 
has  some  claim  to  be  called  encyclopedic. 
O'Curry  enumerates  "  a  Scripture  narrative 
from  the  Creation  to  Solomon  ;  the  Birth, 
Life,  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord ; 
and  the  lives  and  manner  of  death  of  several 
of  the  Apostles ;  .  .  .  sermons  .  .  . 
Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  .... 
ancient  Litanies  and  Liturgies,  Monastic 
Rules,  Canons,  Sacred  Loricas,  and  count- 
less other  articles  of  the  same  tendency." 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  re- 
markable old  Irish  compilations  specially 
called  "  Books"  were  drawn  up  in  a  really 
systematic  manner. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  speaking  of 
those  Books  in  general  to  say  something  in 
particular  of  those  amongst  them  from 
which  have  been  derived  the  more  im- 
portant texts  of  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of 
Usna. 


II.  The  Book  of  Leinster. 

This  venerable  work  is  not  very  far 
inferior  in  antiquity  to  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhre,  and  has  much  the  advantage  of  it 
in  completeness  and  extent.  O'Curr}'  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  as  a 
fragment.  The  Book  of  Leinster  is,  like  all 
the  other  great  Irish  "  Books,"  fully  four 
times  that  fragment's  size.   O'Curry's  favour- 


Book  of  Genesis,  part  of  which  was  always  prefixed  to  the 
Book  of  Invasions  (or  ancient  Colonizations)  of  Krinn,  for 
genealogical  purposes."  In  his  account  of  the  "Books" 
he  considers  next  in  order  the  "  Book  of  Leinster,"  and 
observes  (p.  187) :  "  It  begins  as  usual  with  a  Book  of 
Invasions  of  Erinn,  but  without  the  Book  of  Genesis." 
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ite  way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  such  cases  is  to  state  about  how  many 
pages  such  as  those  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  the  Gaedhlic  text  would  fill 
in  print ;  2,000  is  the  number  he  assigns 
to  the  Book  of  Leinster,  500  to  the  other 
somewhat  older  compilation.  As  for  their 
relative  antiquit}',  he  explains  how  from  an 
entry  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  we  learn 
that  its  author  was  Maelmuiri,  the  grandson 
of  Conn  na  m-Bocht,  and  how  it  is  under 
the  year  1 106  that  we  read  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  that  this  Maelmuiri,  the 
son  of  Conn  na  m-Bocht,  was  killed  by  a 
party  of  robbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  Church  of  Clonmacnois  (MS.  Mat, 
pp.  182-4).  With  regard  to  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declares  that 
"  it  can  be  shown  from  various  internal  evi- 
dences that  this  volume  was  either  compiled 
or  transcribed  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Finn  Mae  Gorman,  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  who  died  in  the  year  1160  (MS. 
Mat.,  p.  186.)  Thus  the  difference  between 
A.D.  1 106  and  A.D.  1 160  gives  the  difference 
of  time  between  the  deceases  of  the  two 
editors  or  transcribers  ;  and  some  analogous 
difference  of  age  is  naturally  to  be  attributed 
to  their  compilations.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  writer  who  died  last  might 
have  at  least  begun  his  work  earl}'  in  life, 
and  this  was  believed  by  O'Curry  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  other  writer  who  passed 
away  so  much  earlier,  might,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  done  his  work  a  short  time 
before  his  sudden  and  tragic  end.  In  such 
circumstances  the  difference  in  antiquity 
between  the  volumes  could  scarcely  be 
called  considerable. 

Dr.  Windisch  however  appears  to  us  to 
take  a  different  view  from  O'Curry  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre. 
His  only  reference  indeed  is  to  O'Curry  on 
this  subject,  but  he  sems  to  us  to  have  found 
a  different  meaning  in  the  important 
quotation  which  our  Irish  scholar  brought 
forward.  He  declares  that  while  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  a  bishop,  the 
writer  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  was  "  a 
poor  monk,"  and  this  makes  us  fancy  that 
Dr.  Windisch  considers  Conn  na  m-Bocht, 
(Con  of  the  Poor),  himself,  instead  of  his 


grandson,  to  have  written  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
part  of  the  entry  in  that  bookabout  its  author 
appears  open  to  either  interpretation.  It 
runs  as  follows,  in  O'Curry 's  Lectures  on 
Manuscript  Materials  ;  the  exact  page,  182, 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Windisch  in  his  valuable 
Irisclie  Texte  (p.  62) : — 

"  Pray  for  Maelmuire  the  son  of  Ceilechair, 
that  is,  the  son  of  the  son  of  Coim  na  m- 
Bocht,  who  wrote  and  collected  this  book 
from  various  books.  ' 

The  question  here  arises,  to  whom  does 
the  "  who"  refer?  Certainly  not  to  Ceilechair, 
but  so  far  as  this  sentence  goes,  possibly  to 
Maelmuire,  the  grandson,  possibly  to  the 
earlier  Con  of  the  Poor  himself  O'Curry 
refers  it  to  Maelmuire  ;  as  we  have  said,  we 
suspect  that  Dr.  Windisch  refers  it  to  Mael- 
muire's  grandfather. 

O'Curry's  view  is  manifest.  He  refers,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  to  Maelmuire's 
death  in  1 106,  as  that  of  "  the  original  com- 
piler and  writer  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre." 
He  declares  that  (op.  cit.,  p.  184)  "a  memo- 
randum, in  the  original  hand  at  the  top  of 
folio  45,  clearly  identifies  /he  iiuriter  of  the 
book  with  the  person  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  A  nnals  ;  " 
this  person,  as  appears  from  the  memorandum 
itself  is  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the  son  of  Con.* 

O'Curry  says  he  has  been  able  to  learn 
nothing  more  about  him  ;  and  is  very  far 
from  stating,  like  Dr.  Windisch,  that  this 
writer  was  a  monk.  We  think  that  if  the 
learned  German  had  found  proof  that  the 
Maelmuire  about  whom  O'Curry  confessed 
his  ignorance  was  a  monk,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  set  the  proof  before  his  readers. 
Yet  the  only  reference  he  gives  on  the  subject 
is  to  O'Curry — that  is,  to  the  very  man  who 
declares  he  knows  nothing  about  Maelmuire 
except  his  authorship  and  death  1  Hence 
we  fancy  that  in  speaking  of  "  the  writer  of 
the  Lebor  na  hUidre"  Dr.  Windisch  does 
not  conceive  himself  speaking  of  the  com- 
paratively unknown  Maelmuire  at  all,  but 


*  The  memorandum,  we  are  quoting  from  O'Curry, 
"  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  as  follows  : — 

'  This  is  a  trial  o(  his  pen  by  Maehnuiri,  son  of  the  son 
of  Conn.'"— MS.  Mat.,  p.  184. 

p^NobiCio  pennAe  lllAetnuiuM  1111c  1111c  Cuhto  iia 
mbocc. — Appendix,  No.  Lxxxiii. 
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of  Con  of  the  Poor,  whom  O'Curry  declares 
to  have  been  "a  lay  religious.''  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  needless  epithet, 
Poor,  which  Dr.  Windisch  attaches  here  to 
the  name  of  monk,  and  which  seems  sug- 
gested by  the  appellation  of  na  m-Bocht,  so 
specially  applied  to  Con. 

Whatever  be  the  view  that  Dr.  Windisch 
holds,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
O'Curry  was  quite  right  to  consider  Mael- 
muire  himself,  and  not  his  grandfather,  the 
writer  of  the  famous  book  in  question.  We 
have  already  admitted  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  sec,  the  first  sentence  of  one  important 
entry  quoted  leaves  the  point  completely 
undecided.  But  that  entry  as  a  whole,  in 
our  opinion,  leaves  only  one  conclusion  to 
be  drawn,  the  conclusion  which  O'Curry 
drew,  that  Maelmuire  himself  was  the  writer 
of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre.  The  entry  is 
a  peculiar  one,  and  even  in  itself  well  worthy 
a  moment's  attention.  We  copy  several 
lines  of  it  from  O'Curry. 

"Pray  for  Maelmuire, the  son  of  Ceilechair, 
that  is  the  son  of  the  son  of  Conn  na  m-Bocht, 
who  wrote  and  collected  this  book  from 
various  books.  Pray  for  Donnell,  the  son  of 
Murtoch,  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Tadhg  (or 
Teig),  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Andreas,  son  of 
Brian  Luighneach,  son  of  Túrloch  Mór  (or 
the  Great)  O'Conor.  It  was  this  Donnell 
that  directed  the  renewal  of  the  name  of  the 
person  who  wrote  this  beautiful  book.  .  .  ." 

The  beautiful  book  had  passed  (as  O'Curry 
explains)  as  a  great  ransom  into  the  hands 
of  the  O'Conors,  some  centuries  after  the 
dateof  Maelmuire's  death.  Donnell  O'Conor 
we  see  was  proud  of  this  literary  prize  which 
now  was  in  his  family,  and  duly  reverenced 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  writer.  He  had 
the  writer's  name  renewed,  and  prayers  are 
asked  for  him,  with  this  action  of  his  put 
forward  as  the  ostensible  ground  of  the 
request.  Yet  owner  of  the  book  and  prince 
as  he  was,  the  prayers  for  him  are  asked  for 
only  in  the  second  place.  Prayers  are  asked 
for  another  before  the  prince  proprietor, 
whose  merit  was  to  have  worthily  renewed 
the  author's  name.  This  other  was  Maelmuire, 
the  grandson  of  Conn  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
only  ground  for  setting  him  thus  before  a 
sovereign  must  surely  have    been  because 


Maelmuire  was  himself  the  honoured  writer 
whose  name  the  monarch  determined  should 
not  perish.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  if  Con  na  m-Bocht  had  been  the  scribe, 
the  readers  would  have  been  bidden  to  pray, 
not  for  him,  but  for  Maelmuire  his  grandson, 
already  like  him  in  the  grave  for  centuries  ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  readers  would 
be  reminded  that  Con,  for  whom  they  were 
not  asked  to  pray,  was  the  real  author  of 
the  book  they  read.  The  "  luho  zvrote"  &c, 
is  clearly  meant  to  refer  to  the  person  for 
whom  prayers  are  asked,  and  that  is  Mael- 
muire, who  perished  in  1106. 

There  is  no  ground  therefore  for  sup- 
posing the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  to  be  the 
work  of  an  earlier  author  than  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  attributed  by  O'Curry ;  and 
according  to  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Book  of  Leinstcr  cannot  be  much  inferior 
in  antiquity  to  that  venerable  work. 

In  fact  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster  is  very  positively  ascribed  by 
O'Curry  to  Bishop  Finn  of  Kildare,  who  died 
in  1 160.  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
"  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  adopts 
this  view  in  a  modified  form,  and  says  it  was 
written  by  the  prelate,  or  at  least  during  his 
lifetime.  Both  agree  that  it  was  put 
together  for  Aedh  Mac  Crimhthain  or  Hugh 
Mac  Griffin,  tutor  of  Diarmait  Mac  Mur- 
chadha  (Dermod  Mac  Murrogh),  the  famous 
or  infamous  King  of  Leinster.  Hence  the 
great  point  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  is 
not  called  in  question,  though  Dr.  Todd  did 
not  feel  so  sure  as  O'Curry  did  before  him, 
and  as  Dr.  Windisch  does  to-day,  that  the 
compiler  or  transcriber  was  Bishop  Finn 
himself 

In  reference  to  this  authorship,  O'Curry 
maintained  that  his  view  was  demonstrable 
"  from  various  internal  evidences."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  was  satisfied  to  bring 
forward  only  one,  that  that  one  is  far  from 
completely  satisfactory,  and  that  his  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  he  presented  as  evi- 
dence from  the  book  itself  was  not  accepted 
as  correct  by  Dr.  Todd. 

We  give  in  parallel  columns  the  two  trans- 
lations of  the  extract  in  question,  marking 
by  italics  the  important  place  in  which  they 
differ.    We  read  in  O'Curry  that  the  extract 
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itself  is  an  entry  at  the  end  of  folio  202, 
page  b  of  the  book.  Todd  called  it  a  note 
occurring  in  the  lower  margin  of  fol.  206  b. 
O'Curr)'  says  it  is  in  the  original  hand.  Dr. 
Todd  admits  only  that  "  it  is  in  a  hand 
closely  resembling  that  in  which  the  book 
itself  is  written,  and  certainly  of  the  same 
century." 


O' Curry s  Trans- 
lation. 
Benediction  and 
health  from  Finn,  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  to 
Aedh  (Hugh)  Mac 
Crimhthainn,  the 
tutor  of  the  chief  king 
of  Lcth  Mogha  Nita- 
dat  (or  of  Leinster 
and  Munster),  suc- 
cessor of  Colum,  the 
son  of  Crimhthann, 
and  chief  historian  of 
Leinster  in  wisdom, 
intelligence,  and  the 
cultivation  of  books, 
knowledge  and  learn- 
ing. And/  ivrite  the 
conclusion  of  this  little 
tale  for  thee,  O  acute 
Aedh!  (Hugh)  thou 
possessor  of  the  spark- 
ling intellect.  May 
it  be  lo'ig  before  we 
are  without  thee.  It 
is  my  desire  that  thou 
shouldst  be  always 
with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonan's  book  of 
poems  be  given  to  me, 
that  I  may  understand 
the  senseofthe  poems 
that  are  in  it ;  and 
farewell  in  Christ  ;" 
etc. — MS.  3Iaterials, 
p.  186. 


Todd's  Trans- 
lation. 
Life  and  health 
from  Finn,  bishop  [z'.i. 
of  Kildare],  to  Aedh 
Mac  Crimhthainn, 
tutor  [].'i)ilei5in-o]  of 
the  chief  king  of  Leth 
Mogha  [/.i'.,Nuadhat], 
and  successor  [coiii- 
Anbu]  of  Colum  Älac 
Crimhthainn,  and 
chief  historian  of 
Leinster  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and 
cultivation  of  books, 
andscience  and  learn- 
ing. And  let  the  co n - 
elusion  of  this  little 
history  be  written  for 
vie  acairately  by  thee, 
O  acute  Aedh,  thou 
possessorofthe  spark- 
ling intellect.  IVIay  it 
be  long  before  we  are 
without  thee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  thou 
shouldest  be  always 
with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonain's  book  of 
poems begiven  to  me, 
that  we  may  find  out 
the  senseofthe  poems 
that  are  in  it,  et  vale 
in  Christo,  etc."-  War 
of  the  Gaedhil  zvith 
the  Gain,  pp.  ix.,  x. 


The  strikingly  important  difference  to 
which  we  have  thus  called  attention,  depends 
on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  fciiib- 
choi)\,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Atkin- 
son, the  editor  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in 


his  Introduction  to  the  work.  If  that  word 
is  taken  as  a  passive  subjunctive  (or  imper- 
ative), Dr.  Todd's  is  the  correct  translation  ; 
it  must  be  an  indicative  present  passive  to 
bear  O'Curry's  meaning.  O'Curry  himself 
treats  the  following  similar  form,  cDcchA^, 
as  subjunctive  or  imperative,  translating  it 
by  "  Let  ...  be  given." 

What  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  re- 
ference to  this  note  is,  that  it  appears 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book,  and  is  con- 
sequently, at  any  rate,  no  voucher  for  the 
date  of  all  that  follows.  Dr.  Todd  felt  this, 
and  remarked  that  ''  the  portion  of  the  book 
to  which  it  refers  must  have  been  written" 
at  latest  during  Finn's  episcopacy.  He 
seems  to  have  been  half-anxious,  half-afraid, 
to  point  to  the  life  of  Hugh  Mac  Griffin 
rather  than  to  that  of  Finn.  He  printed  in 
italics  the  good  wishes  of  Finn  for  Hugh — 
"  May  it  be  long  before  we  are  without  thee. 
It  is  my  desire  that  thou  shouldest  be  always 
with  us."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
first  of  these  good  wishes  is  appropriate  only 
in  the  case  of  a  man  addressing  some  one 
considerably  his  senior,  and  we  should 
therefore  be  led  to  regard  the  royal  tutor, 
Mac  Griffin,  as  a  much  older  man  than 
Bishop  Mac  Gorman.  Dr.  Todd  only 
ventures  to  say,  that  "of  Aedh  Mac  Crimh- 
thain  the  Irish  Annals  have  unfortunately 
preserved  no  record  ;  but  if  he  was  tutor  to 
King  Diarmait  Mac  Murchadha  (who  was 
born  in  1 1 10),  he  must  have  lived  very  early 
in  the  twelfth  century." 

Dr.  Atkinson,  who  prefers  Todd's  trans- 
lation to  O'Curry's,  says  in  his  Introduction 
that  "  the  inference  seems  irresistible  that 
Finn  [sic)  was  sending  to  Aed  this  MS.  with 
the  imperfect  tale,  which  he  desired  Aed  to 
complete  for  him.  He  remarks  moreover, 
that  "a  subsequent  note  in  rubric  on  [313] 
states  as  follows: — '-aeu  itiac  (meic)  C]\imc- 
hẃint)  no]"cnib  in  tebo]\  fo  7  i\oü1iinoit  wlleb- 
]iAib  iiiTOAib,'  i.e.,  'Aedson  of  [iiiac]  Crimtha- 
[i]nd  wrote  this  book,  and  collected  it  from 
many  books.'"  Dr.  Atkinson  seems  well 
inclined  to  consider  that  this  statement  re- 
fers to  the  latter  portion  of  the  MS.  He 
writes: — 

"  This  part  of  the  MS.,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  a  continuation  of  the  part  on 
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which  Find  {sic)  made  his  request,  as  that 
ends  abruptly  on  [308],  being  followed  by 
matter  of  a  quite  different  kind.  On  the 
supposition,  however,  that  this  Aed  was  the 
person  referred  to  on  [288],  it  might  seem 
to  follow  that  this  part  was  written  by  him 
in  obedience  to  that  request." 

We  must  here  request  the  reader  to 
notice  that  [288]  is  Dr.  Atkinson's  reference 
to  the  famous  note  of  Bishop  Finn.  He 
does  not  follow  O'Curry's  pagination  nor 
that  of  Dr.  Todd. 

According  to  the  view  just  set  forth,  the 
latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Leinster  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  Aed  or  Hugh  Mac 
Griffin,  the  royal  tutor.  Yet  Dr.  Atkin- 
son hesitates  to  maintain  this  positively. 
"If  the  order  of  the  leaves  had  been 
undisturbed,"  he  writes,  "  I  should  have 
held  this  to  be  a  fair  inference  ;  but  as 
matters  stand,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  certain.  In  reference  to  the 
earlier  portion,  his  doubts  are  stronger  still. 
"The  only  clue,"  he  writes,  "we  have  to  the 
writer  of  the  earlier  portion,  is  furnished  by 
the  similarity  of  the  handwriting  in  the  note 
which  was  written  by  Finn,  (sic)  to  that  of 
the  MS.  itself.  Mere  similarity  of  hand- 
writing, however,  is  no  proof  of  identity  of 
writer." 

But  Dr,  Atkinson's  doubts  fall  in  no 
way  on  the  antiquity  of  the  great  book. 
He  observes — "  Whoever  the  writer  may 
have  been,  the  note  at  any  rate  furnishes 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  MS.  at  a 
period  previous  to  the  death  (in  1160)  of 
this  Find,  \sic\  Bishop  of  Kildare.''*  There 
is  another  note  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  to 
which  considerable  importance  is  justly 
attributed  as  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  volume.      Dr.  Todd  deals  with  this 


*Mr.  Gilbert,  in  his  Introduction  to  Part  II.  of  the 
"  Fac-similcs  of  the  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland" 
(p.  xxix)  makes  even  for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  Aed  Mac  Crinihthaiii's  the  cliiefname,  instead 
of  Finn  Mac  Gorman's.  He  writes,  "  Marginal  entries  on 
some  of  its  pages  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  com- 
menced under  the  patron.nge  of  Dermod  Mac  ÄlurraL;h, 
King  of  Leinster,  by  Aed  Mac  Ciimthan,  in  connexion 
with  Finn  Mac  Gorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare."  Youthful 
students  will  be  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Gilbert's  honoured 
name,  and  say  without  further  distinctions  that  Mac  Griffin 
and  Mac  Gorman  got  the  Book  of  Leinster  \\\>  between 
them. 


matter  as  follows  : — "  In  another  place,  folio 
200a  ...  a  hand  much  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  MS.,  has  written  in  the 
upper  margin  the  following  strong  expres- 
sions of  grief: — '  [O  Mary!]  It  is  a  great 
deed  that  is  done  in  Erinn  this  day,  the 
kalends  of  August.  Dermod,  son  of 
Donnchadh  Mac  Murchadha,  King  of 
Leinster  and  of  the  Danes,  was  banished 
by  the  men  of  Ireland  over  the  sea  east- 
ward. Uch  !  Uch  !  O  Lord  !  what  shall  I 
I  do?'  The  event  thus  so  pathetically 
lamented  took  place  in  the  year  11 66.  We 
know  not  who  it  was  that  so  recorded  his 
despair  ;  but  the  note  is  evidence  that  this 
book,  to  which  the  name  of  '  Book  of 
Leinster'  has  been  given,  was  written  in 
the  lifetime  of  Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  and 
was,  most  probably,  his  property,  or  that  of 
some  eminent  personage  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers or  clansmen  before  the  English  in- 
vasion."— -War  of  the  Gaedltill  with  the 
Gaill,  pp.  xi.,  xii. 

Dr.  VVindisch,  as  we  have  said,  takes  it 
apparently  as  an  established  fact,  that  the 
bishop  was  its  author.  After  stating  in  his 
Irische  Texte  that  the  author  of  the  Lebon 
HA  h-Urojie  was  a  poor  monk,  he  adds  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  even 
a  bishop  (gar  ein  Bischof  p.  62).  He 
has  not,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
brought  forward  any  arguments  in  answer 
to  the  objections  to  his  and  O'Curry's  view. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  famous 
Book  of  Leinster,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
with  one  important  addition,  the  sketch 
of  them  given  by  O'Curry.  He  justly 
remarked  himself  that  to  give  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  book 
would  take  at  least  one  whole  lecture.  Our 
readers  will  notice  that  the  one  text  which 
particularly  interests  us  is  not  even  named 
in  the  following  "  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
invaluable  MS,"  the  Book'  of  Leinster. 

"  It  begins,  as  usual,  with  a  Book  of  Inva- 
sions of  Erinn,  but  without  the  Book  of 
Genesis  ;  after  which  the  succession  of  the 
monarchs  to  the  year  11 69;  and  the  suc- 
cession and  obituary  of  the  provincial  and 
other  minor  kings,  etc.  Then  follow  speci- 
mens of  ancient    versification — poems   on 
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Tara,  and  an  ancient  plan  and  explanation 
of  the  Teach  Midhchiiarta,  or  Banqueting 
Hall, of thatancientroyalcity.  (Thesepoems 
and  plan  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
in  his  paper  on  the  history  of  Tara,  printed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  1839,  vol.  xviii).  After  these 
come  poems  on  the  wars  of  the  Leinstermen, 
the  Ulstermen,  and  the  Munstermen,  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
historic  interest  and  value  ;  and  some  prose 
pieces  and  small  poems  on  Leinster,  of  great 
antiquity — some  of  them,  as  I  believe,  cer- 
tainly written  by  Dublitliach,  the  great 
antiquarian  and  poet,  who  was  St.  Patrick's 
first  convert  at  Tara.  After  these  a  fine 
copy  of  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Battle 
of  Ross  na  Righ,  on  the  Boyne,  fought  be- 
tween the  men  of  Leinster  and  Ulster,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  A  copy  of 
the  Mesca  Uladh,  or  Inebriety  of  the  Ulto- 
nians,  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  which  can 
be  made  perfect  by  the  fragment  of  it 
already  mentioned  in  Leabliar  na  k-Uidhrc. 
A  fine  copy  of  the  origin  of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  and  the  battles  that  ensued  down 
to  its  remission.  A  fragment  of  the  "  Battle 
of  Cennabrat"  in  Munster,  with  the  defeat 
of  Mac  Con  by  Oilioll  Oluiiii,  Mac  Con's 
flight  into  Scotland,  his  return  afterwards 
with  a  large  force  of  Scottish  and  British 
adventurers.his  landinginthe  Bay  ofGalway, 
and  the  ensuing  battle  of  Magli  Mucruimhe, 
fought  between  him  and  his  maternal  uncle, 
Art,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  which  battle 
the  latter  was  defeated  and  killed,  as  well 
as  the  seven  sons  of  Oilioll  Oliiiin.  A 
variety  of  curious  and  important  short  tracts 
relating  to  Munster  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  besides  this  last  one, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
This  volume  likewise  contains  a  small  frag- 
ment of  Cormac's  Glossary,  copied,  perhaps 
with  many  more  of  these  pieces,  from  the 
veritable  Saltair  of  Cashel  itself;  also  a 
fragment,  unfortunately  a  very  small  one 
(the  first  folio  only),  of  the  Wars  of  the  Danes 
and  the  Gaedhils  (i.e.,  the  Irish)  ;  a  copy  of 
the  Dinnsenchiis,  a  celebrated  ancient  topo- 
graphical tract,  which  was  compiled  at  Tara 
about  the  year  550  ;  several  ancient  poems 
on  universal  geography,  chronology,  history, 


and  so  forth  ;  pedigrees  and  genealogies  of 
the  great  Milesian  tribes  and  families,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Leinster ;  and  lastly,  an 
ample  list  of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn,  with 
their  pedigrees  and  affinities,  and  with 
copious  references  to  the  situations  of  their 
churches."— .^/.S.  Mat.,  pp.  187-8. 

We  have  to  notice  in  this  lengthy  sketch 
one  very  important  and  unfortunate  omis- 
sion. There  are  two  accounts  of  the  Cap- 
ture of  Troy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster — one 
occurring  towards  the  end  which  Dr.  Atkin- 
son refers  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  one 
much  earlier  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A 
false  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book  is  given 
by  making  no  mention  of  even  the  first  of 
these  tracts,  which  must  certainly  be  looked 
on  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  old 
and  precious  volume. 

We  shall  next  say  something  of  the 
Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  the  source  from 
which  O'Curry  derived  his  text  of  the  Exile 
of  the  Sons  of  Usna,  a  text  which  he  pre- 
ferred, as  we  know,  to  the  one  found  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  and  selected  for  publica- 
tion since  his  time  by  Dr.  Windisch.* 


III.  The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan. 

We  now  pass  from  the  Book  of  Leinster 
to  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  from 
which  O'Curry's  text  of  the  E.xile  of  the 
Children  of  Usna  was  taken.  Our  subject 
is,  no  doubt,  less  ancient,  but  at  the  same 
time  less  obscure,  than  it  was  when  we 
were  discussing  the  unsettled  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  title,  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  at  once 


*  We  have  to  regret  that,  notwithstanding  a  special 
direction  given  by  us  to  the  contrary,  our  introduction  to 
the  Three  Texis  was  printed  with  the  word  Ydlow  ap- 
pearing only  once  before  the  title,  Book  of  Lecan.  In 
general  the  printing  of  this  journal  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  But  accidents  will  occur,  and  in  the  same 
number  (XIL),  in  which  the  useful  adjective,  Yellow, 
though  many  times  repeated,  has  sometimes  been  omitted, 
there  is  on  the  fiiit  page  a  strange  metamorphose  of  a 
phrase  of  ours.     We  had  written — 

"Our  ancient  yí/íír  were  like  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece  ;  they  composed  verses  and  discussed  wisdom, 
and,  above  aíl,  uttered  pointed  apothegms." 

But  our  sentence  stands  in  print  as  follows  : — 

"  Our  ancient  files  were  like  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece  ;  they  composed,  uttered  and  discussed  wisdom, 
and,  above  all,  uttered  pointed  apothegms." 
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suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  only  one  of  the 
Books  of  Lecan.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
such  books,  but  the  other  one  is  simply 
called  the  Book  of  Lecan,  as  if  the  so-called 
Yellow  Book  had  no  right  to  claim  its 
title ;  yet  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  is 
.somewhat  the  older  of  the  two.  They 
belong,  however,  on  the  whole,  to  the  same 
epoch,  a  period  which  we  may  call  the 
second  in  the  history  of  our  Lish  books. 

If  the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  first  part 
of  the  twelfth  century  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  date  of  the  oldest  of  our  historic  Gaelic 
books,  the  na  h-Uidhre  and  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  the  second  great  era  to  which 
we  must  refer  our  venerable  miscellanies  is 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  To  this  period 
belong  the  Books  ot  Lecan  and  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  all  three  with  dates  which  are 
very  positively  fixed  and  near  to  one 
another.  For  these  three  there  is  no  such 
vague  and  possibly  wide  difference  as  we 
have  noted  for  the  composition  or  transcrip- 
tion of  the  two  more  ancient  volumes. 

Instead  of  being  assigned  the  lifetime  of 
a  man  who  died  in  i  io6,  and  that  of  a  man 
who  died  in  1160  as  the  approximate  date 
for  a  work,  we  find  here  that  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagar,  wrote  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote  the  date  1391  as  the  precise 
year  in  which  the  part  of  the  Book  where 
folio  62  b.  occurs  was  written.  O'Curry 
also  points  out  the  original  statement  on 
folio  62  b.,  which  led  to  Charles  O'Conor's 
assigning  so  precise  a  date.  The  book, 
saj-s  O'Curr}',  "  was  written  by  different 
persons,  but  chiefly  by  Solomon  O'Droma 
and  Manus  O'Duigenan,  and  we  find  it 
stated  at  folio  62  b.  that  it  was  written  at 
Ballymote  (in  the  county  of  Sligo),  in  the 
house  of  Tomaltach  og  MacDonogh,  Lord 
of  Corann,  in  that  county,  in  the  time  that 
Turlogh  og,  the  son  of  Hugh  O'Conor,  was 
King  of  Conacht"  (MS.  Mat.,  p.  188).  It 
is  true  that  up  to  folio  62  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  work,  which  we  learn 
irom  O'Curry  {ibid),  "though  defective  in  a 
few  places,  still  consists  of  251  leaves,  or 
502  pages  of  the  largest  folio  vellum."  The 
date  ol  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
probably  still  nearer  than  A.D.  1391  to  that 


of  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which,  according  to 
O'Curry  (p.  192),  differs  but  little  in  its 
arrangement  and  contents  from  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  and  is  now  preserved  like 
that  precious  volume  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  date  given  for  the  Book  of  Lecan 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  O'Curry  records  that  it  "  was 
compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa 
A/or  Mac  Firbis  of  Lecain,  Mic  Fhirbisigh, 
in  the  county  of  Sligo,  one  of  the  great 
school  of  teachers  of  that  celebrated  locality, 
and  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  learned 
Dubhaltach  (or  Duald)  Mac  Firbis."  But 
though  this  Book  of  Lecan,  which  is  called 
the  Book  of  Lecan  simply,  thus  appears  to 
be  later  than  at  least  the  early  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  it  so  much 
resembles,  yet  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 
which  is,  like  its  namesake,  a  production  of 
the  learned  family  of  the  Mac  Firbises,  is  a 
year  older  than  even  the  early  part  of  the 
Book  of  Ballymote."  "  1390,"  not  1391,  is 
the  year  in  which,  in  O'Curry's  words, 
"  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tracts  in 
other  and  somewhat  later  hands,  it  is  all 
finely  written  by  Donnoch  and  Gilla  Isa 
Mac  Firbis"  (MS.  Mat,  p.  190).  This 
Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  is  somewhat  less 
extensive,  however,  than  its  younger  con- 
temporaries, the  Book  of  Lecan  and  the 
Book  of  Ballymote.  According  to  O'Curry 
it  would  make  up  not  more  that  about 
2,000  pages  of  Gaedhlic  text,  printed  like 
O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
while  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  would  make  about  2,500  such 
pages,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan  2,400. 

According  to  O'Curry,  the  Yellow  Book 
of  Lecan  is  without  the  "  Book  of  Inva- 
sions," or  Leabhar  Gabhála,  with  which 
both  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  the  Book 
of  Lecan  begin.  It  contains,  however,  an 
account  of  the  Creation,  and  of  the  fall  of 
man,  from  Genesis,  which  the  other  two 
books  appear  to  have  been  left  without, 
though  O'Curry  stated,  as  we  may  remem- 
ber, when  speaking  of  the  Leabhar  na  h- 
Uidhre  (MS.  Mat,  p.  185),  that  a  part  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  "  was  always  prefixed 
to  the  Book  of  Invasions,  for  genealogical 
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purposes."  We  must  admit  that  the  account 
given  by  O'Curry  of  the  contents  of  the 
Yellow  Book  will  scarcely  confirm  the 
general  view  he  has  given  us  reason  to  adopt 
in  reference  to  the  orderly  distribution  of 
matter  as  a  characteristic  of  our  Irish  books. 
However,  it  must  be  remarked  that  he 
himself  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  contents  "  made  no  part 
of  the  original  book  ;"  it  is,  he  observes,  "  a 
collection  of  family  and  political  poems 
relating  chieflj-  to  the  families  of  O'Kelly, 
and  O'Conor  of  Conacht,  and  the  O'Don- 
nells  of  Donegal."  He  tells  us  "these 
pieces  are  followed  by  some  monastic  rules 
in  verse,  and  some  poems  on  ancient  Tara, 
with  another  fine  copy  of  the  plan  and 
explanation  of  its  Teach  Midhchuarta,  or 
Banqueting  Hall."  It  is  only  after  this 
that  comes  the  account  of  the  Creation. 
The  word  "  another,"  used  above,  refers  to 
the  account  of  Tara  already  mentioned  as 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  Here 
things  appear  almost  in  an  inverse  order  ; 
and  if  the  Book  of  Invasions  preceded  the 
Scriptural  account  from  Genesis,  we  might 
be  almost  tempted  to  suppose  we  had  here 
to  do  with  a  tracing  of  history  backwards 
or  upwards,  which  is,  as  O  Curry  elsewhere 
explains  in  reference  to  family  descent,  the 
characteristic  of  a  pedigree  as  distinguished 
from  a  genealogy  (MS.  Materials).  But 
the  utter  absence  of  the  Book  of  Invasions, 
or  any  very  ancient  genealogies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  opening  family- 
poems  formed  no  part  of  the  original  work, 
leave  no  ground  to  us  to  maintain  the 
theory  of  inverse  order.  Above  all,  the 
sudden  introduction  of  monastic  rules  be- 
tween what  O'Curry  calls  political  poems 
and  the  description  of  Tara,  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  the  arrangement  of  matter  in 
the  Yellow  Book  before  the  account  of  the 
Creation,  is  thoroughly  miscellaneous  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Once  we  reach 
the  Creation,  there  appears  somewhat  more 
order,  but  it  is  far  from  being,  as  in  other 
cases,  close.  From  the  Fall  of  Man  there 
is  a  sudden  and  enormous  jump.  The 
"  biblical  piece,"  writes  O'Curry,  '■  is  followed 
by  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh  and  the 


battle  of  Magh  Rath  (two  important  tracts 
published  from  this  copy  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society)  ;  then  a  most 
curious  and  valuable  account,  though  a  little 
tinged  with  fable,  of  the  reign  and  death  of 
Muirchertach  Mac  Erca,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  palace  of  Cleitech,  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Boyne,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
527  ;  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne,  or  great  cattle  spoil  of  Cuailgne, 
in  Louth,  with  several  of  the  minor  cattle 
spoils  that  grew  out  of  it ;  after  which  is  a 
fine  copy  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Dearga,  and 
death  of  the  monarch,  Conaire  Mór ;  the 
tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Maelduin's  ship 
(for  more  than  three  years)  in  the  Atlantic  ; 
some  most  interesting  tracts  concerning  the 
banishment  of  an  ancient  tribe  from  East 
Meath,  and  an  account  of  the  wanderings 
of  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  where  they  found  the  exiles  ;  an 
abstract  of  the  battle  of  Dunbolg,  in  Wick- 
low,  where  the  monarch,  Aedh  Ainmire, 
was  slain,  in  the  year  594 ;  the  battle  of 
Magh  Rath  (in  the  present  county  of 
Down),  in  which  Congal  Claen,  prince  of 
Ulindia,  was  slain,  in  the  year  634  (pub- 
lished by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society), 
and  the  battle  of  Almhain  (now  Allen,  in 
the  present  county  of  Kildare),  where  the 
monarch,  Ferghal,  was  killed,  in  the  year 
718." 

To  this  O  Curry  adds,  "  A  variety  of 
curious  pieces  follow,  relating  to  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  ;  Curoi  Mac  Dairé  (pron.  nearly, 
'  Cooree  Mac  Darry  ') ;  Labhraidh  Loing- 
seach  ('  Lovra  Lingsha  '),  King  of  Leinster  ; 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  poet 
Lorna  ;  together  with  many  other  valuable 
tracts  and  scraps." 

The  Book  of  Ballymote  and  the  Book 
of  Lecan,  which,  as  has  been  remarked, 
differ  little  from  one  another  in  arrange- 
ment and  general  contents,  appear  to  be  a 
proof  that  the  old  order  was  still  retained 
to  a  great  extent  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Yellow  Book.  O'Curry  tells 
us  (MS.  Mat.,  p.  189)  that  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  "  begins  with  an  imperfect  copy 
of  the  ancient  Leabhar  Gabhála  ;"  that 
"  this  is  followed  by  a  series  of  ancient 
chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical 
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pieces  in  prose  and  verse  ;"  and  that  "  then 
follow  the  pedigrees  of  Irish  Saints,  the 
history  and  pedigrees  of  all  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  Milesian  race."  This  appears  to 
hold  in  this  book  the  place  of  the  stricter 
and  narrower  royal  history  which  precedes, 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  poems  and  historic 
tales,  and  which  consists,  as  we  have  seen, 
chiefly  in  lists  of  monarchical  succession. 
Both  books  have  in  the  middle  the  diffuse 
and  romantic  Gaelic  tales,  and  both  wind 
up  with  tracts  of  a  somewhat  explanatory 
and  learned  nature.  In  the  details  of  this 
order,  no  doubt,  differences  can  be  pointed 
out,  explanatory  genealogies  may  in  one 
case  be  placed  in  the  strict  historical  sec- 
tion at  the  beginning,  and  in  another  case 
appear  at  the  end  among  the  instruc- 
tive tracts,  but  the  main  features  of  the 
old  order  appear  to  have  been  retained  in 
the  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote,  belong- 
ing to  the  second  period.  But  for  this 
circumstance  we  should  be  tempted  to 
explain  the  disorder  of  the  Yellow  Book  of 
Lecan,  bj'  the  theory  that  the  ancient  order 
had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  old-fashioned 
at  the  time.  Perhaps,  if  we  supposed  that 
the  ancient  method  of  arrangement  was  at 
least  beginning  to  lose  favour,  we  should 
not  be  very  far  astray.  We  think  we  can 
notice  in  a  later  book  the  marks  of  a  spirit 
which  had  less  regard  for  the  traditions  of 
the  Gaelic  heathen  time,  and  which  turned 
gladly  to  what  was  more  in  harmony  with 
the  general  mediaeval  character,  to  legends 
of  the  saints  and  romances  from,  we  do  not 
say  the  classic,  but  even  the  Carlovingian 
cycle.  On  this  interesting  subject,  to  which 
the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  has  thus  led  up, 
wc  have  now  to  make  some  observations. 


IV. 


The    New-fashioned    Irish 
Medi.eval  Book. 


It  seems  natural  enough  that  the  cycle 
of  Prince  Arthur  should  have  been  ne- 
glected in  Ireland,  where  it  might  have 
seemed  to  be  but  an  imitation  of  those 
Celtic  pagan  tales  which  were  already 
familiar,  and  whose  popularity  towards  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  we  fancy,  was  on 


the  wane.  We  certainly  are  not  aware  of 
any  fact  to  show  that  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table  found  favour  among  our 
ancestors. 

But  with  reference  to  the  other  popular 
cycles  of  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
classical  and  the  Carlovingian,  the  same 
cannot  be  said.  With  regard  to  classic 
subjects,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
taking  of  Troy  finds  a  place  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster.  O'Curry  himself  recognises  this 
classic  subject  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote. 
That  book,  O'Curry  tells  us,  "  ends  with  the 
adventures  of  ^neas  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy  ;"  and  they  are  preceded,  he  like- 
wise informs  us,  by  "  a  translation  or  account 
in  ancient  Gaedhlic,  with  a  critical  colla- 
tion of  various  texts,  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition  and  the  Trojan  Wars." 

Here  it  is,  amongst  what  we  may  call  the 
learned  tracts  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  that 
the  pieces  relating  to  classic  times  appear. 
But  in  the  remarkable  book  discovered 
early  in  this  century  at  Lismore,  and  which 
has  received,  in  consequence,  the  name  of 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  we  find  a  far  greater 
advance  to  a  collection  still  less  exclusively 
Irish,  and  more  peculiarly  in  accordance 
with  general  mediaeval  taste.  Here,  in- 
deed, we  find  ourselves  in  a  new-fashioned 
order,  and  in  an  order  which  looks  very  like 
the  old  order  turned  upside  down.  Instead 
of  appearing  at  the  end,  amid  tracts  of  eru- 
dition, as  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  lives 
of  the  Irish  Saints  appear  here  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volume  ;  they  are  suddenly 
followed  by  numerous  pieces  of  general 
mediíEval  interest,  and  old  Irish  stories 
appear  relegated  to  the  end,  as  so  many 
pieces  of  old-fashioned  antiquarian  eru- 
dition. That  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  of  this  striking  contrast,  we 
here  set  down  O'Curry's  account  in  full 
of  the  contents  of  this  highly-remark- 
able Irish  mediaeval  scrap-book,  just  as  it 
stood  when  he  transcribed  it  for  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.* 


*  The  book  was  then  far  indeed  from  being  perfect. 
O'Curry  satisfied  himself  that  about  one  third  of  its 
contents  had  been  abstracted,  yet,  according  to  his 
account,  the  loss  of  so  large  an  amount  of  matter  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  serious  obstacle  to  judging  of  the 
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"  The  chief  items  of  the  contents  are  : 
Ancient  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Colum 
Cille,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  St.  Senan  (of 
Scattery  Island,  in  the  Lower  Shannon), 
St.  Finnen  of  Clonara,  and  St.  Finchu  of 
Brigoban,  in  the  county  of  Corii,  all  written 
in  Gaedhlic  of  great  purity  and  antiquity  ; 
the  conquests  of  Charlemagne,  translated 
from  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  middle 
ages,  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims  ;  the  conversion  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  into  a  Christian  Church  ;  the  story 
of  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter  ; 
the  discovery  of  the  Sybilline  Oracle  in  a 
stone  coffin  at  Rome  ;  the  history  of  the 
Lombards  (imperfect)  ;  an  account  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great ;  the  heresy  of  the 
Empress  Justina  ;  of  some  modifications 
of  certain  minor  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  ; 
an  account  of  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne ;  of  the  correspondence  between 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  and  the  clergy  of 
Rome  ;  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo  ;  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the 
celebrated  Ceallachan,  Kingof  Cashel,  with 
the  Danes  of  Erinn,  in  the  tenth  century  ; 
of  the  battle  of  Crinna,  between  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  Ulster- 
men  ;  and  of  the  siege  of  Drom  Damh- 
ghairé  (now  called  Knocklong,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick),  by  King  Cormac  Mac 
Art,  against  the  men  of  Munster.  This 
last,  though  a  strictly  historic  tale  in  its 
leading  facts,  is  full  of  wild  incident,  in 
which  Mogh  Ruith,  the  great  Munster 
Druid,  and  Cithruath  and  Colptha,  the 
Druids  of  the  monarch,  Cormac,  bear  a  most 
conspicuous  and  curious  part.  The  last 
piece  in  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  in- 
terest ;    it  is    in    the    form    of  a    dialogue 


nature  of  its  contents  !  In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of 
«hat  was  removed  had  been  artfuily  taken  away  from 
different  parts,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  book  some  portion  at 
least  of  wliat  had  been  written  on  the  various  suljects. 
W  hat  was  left  behind  wou'd  naturally  excite  a  desire  to 
purchase  the  portion  lost,  while  at  the  same  time  it  fully 
indicated  by  itself  the  general  nature  of  the  pilfered  part. 
In  the  second  place,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  missing 
part  appeared  before  long  offered,  though  with  some 
caution,  for  sale  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  a  letter  refer- 
ring to  it,  that  it  was  chiefly  made  up  of  old  Irish  historic 
tales,  and  presented  no  very  peculiar  features.  Of  covirse 
it  is  only  from  circumstantial  evidence  that  O'Curry 
identifies  what  was  offered  for  sale  with  what  he  found 
missing  from  the  Book  of  Lismore. 


between  Saint  Patrick  and  the  two  surviv- 
ing warriors  of  the  band  of  heroes  led  by 
the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  Caoilthe, 
the  son  of  Ronan  and  Oisin  (commonly 
written  in  English,  '  Ossian  ')  the  warrior 
poet,  son  of  Finn  himself  It  describes  the 
situation  of  several  of  the  hills,  mountains, 
rivers,  caverns,  rills,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  with 
the  derivation  of  their  names.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  very  curious  tract 
is  imperfect.  But  for  these  defects  we 
should  probably  have  found  in  it  notices  of 
every  monument  of  note  in  ancient  Ireland, 
and  even  in  its  mutilated  state  it  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  preserving  many  of  the 
most  ancient  traditions  to  which  we  can 
now  have  access,  traditions  which  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  a  period  when  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  people  were  un- 
broken and  undisturbed." 

So  far  O'Curry  (MS.  Mat.,  pp.  199,  200). 

It  appears  from  a  statement  published  by 
O'Curry  in  the  course  of  his  long  narrative 
about  this  book,  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century  as  the  Book  of 
Lecan,  the  fifteenth,  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
compiled  for  the  famous  Florence,  or  Fin- 
ghin  MacCarthy.  If  this  view  be  correct 
the  date  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  is  not  long 
subsequent  to  that  of  our  disorderly  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan,  and  that  book  will  almost 
look  like  a  kind  of  harbinger  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old-fashioned  arrangement 
of  our  miscellanies. 

At  the  same  time  we  b}'  no  means  imagine 
that  a  new-fashioned  book  like  the  Book  of 
Lismore  rose  directly  out  of  a  kind  of  chaos, 
to  which  the  waning  popularity  of  the  old 
arrangement  had  given  birth.  Books  have 
their  genesis  and  their  descents,  and  our 
genealogy  for  the  Book  of  Lismore  would 
run  simply  as  follows  : — The  Book  of 
Leinster  (an  example  of  the  old  fashion 
flourishing),  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  (an 
example  of  the  old  fashion  in  decay),  and 
the  Book  of  Lismore  (an  example  of  the 
new  fashion  formed).  Just  as  we  have  an 
example  of  the  old  fashion  in  decay  after 
the  old  fashion  flourishing,  so  we  must  have 
an  example  of  the  new  fashion  forming, 
before  we  set  down  with  satisfaction   an 
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example  of  the  new  fashion  formed.  For 
the  formation  of  the  new  fashion,  as  well  as 
for  the  decay  of  the  old,  we  must  look  for 
an  example  with  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
order in  its  arrangement,  a  certain  amount 
of  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  (the  reader 
will  pardon  us  the  expression)  chaos. 

This  example,  we  consider,  is  furnished  us 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  fashion,  in  no 
less  important  a  work  than  the  great  book 
of  Dun  Doighre,  the  famous  Leabhar  Brcac. 
That  book  is,  no  doubt,  as  O'Curry  said, 
"  The  most  important  repertory  of  our  an- 
cient ecclesiasticaland  theological  writings;" 
but  it  also  contains,  as  has  been  noticed, 
the  Dream  of  MacConglinne,  a  humorous 
moral  satire,  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, a  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
looks  odd,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
accompanying  religious  matter.  Here,  at 
least,  is  an  element  of  chaos,  and  we  believe 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  bring  the  precious 
volume  containing  it,  at  least  collaterally, 
into  the  pedigree  of  the  Book  of  Lismore. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  arrangement  of 
matter  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  must  itself 
have  given  rise,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.  But 
we  mean  that  some  such  arrangement  as 
that  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  perhaps  found 
in  a  contemporary  and  similar  volume,  and 
not  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  itself,  led  eventu- 
ally to  the  novel  arrangement  of  contents 
which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.  We 
believe  this  can  be  easily  understood  if 
people  will  only  keep  steadily  in  mind  the 
two  great  guiding  forces  or  tendencies  in 
Gaelic  literature,  what  we  may  call  the 
bardic,  and  what  we  may  call  the  monastic 
tendency  or  taste. 

V. — The  Course  of  Development  and 
Variation  in  our  Old  Irish  Books. 

The  books  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing have  been  not  improperly  called  "  bib- 
liothecae."  O'Curry  renders  this  word 
"  book  collections,"  and  in  this  sense  it 
applies  well  to  the  varied  magazines  and 
scrap-books  of  which  we  have  been  treat- 
ing. They  were  specially-selected  courses 
of  reading,  which  formed  a  little  collection 


of  minor  books  or  tracts,  which  were,  in 
short,  a  kind  of  minute  library.  We  need 
not  remind  the  learned  reader  that  even  the 
Bible  was  called  Bibliotheca  in  mediaeval 
times.  The  word,  as  applied  to  our  old 
Irish  "  Books,"  keeps  still  closer  to  its 
original  signification.  Thus  Dr.  Todd,  in 
the  opening  page  of  his  introduction  to  the 
War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  says, 
naturally  enough,  "  The  Book  of  Leinster 
is  a  Bibliotheca,  or  Collection  of  Historical 
Tracts,  Poems,  Tales,  Genealogies,  &c." 

To  draw  up  one  of  these  bibliothecae  was 
a  work  that  called  for  considerable  care. 
They  were  no  albums  for  private  individual 
enjoyment  to  be  filled  up  by  individual 
caprice.  They  were  very  elaborate  and 
very  important  works.  Experience  was 
needs  brought  in  to  decide  what  was  the 
appropriate  course  of  reading  for  Gaelic 
bibliothecíE,  and  they  had  to  be  formed 
according  to  a  standard  which  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  time.  The  proof  of 
this  is  the  unity  of  form  which  has  been  found 
preserved  in  so  many  cases.  The  individual 
writer  who  was  employed  to  work  at  a 
bibliotheca  had,  no  doubt,  often  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  taste  and  judgment.  Dr. 
Windisch  has  directed  attention  to  one 
instance  of  this  which  appears  to  us  inte- 
resting in  the  extreme.  He  observes  that 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster  the  scribe  who 
wrote  out  there  the  Tain  Bo  Ciiailgne,  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  his  tedious  work  the 
words — "  But  I,  who  have  written  this 
history — or,  perhaps,  I  should  more  accu- 
rately say,  this  tale — do  not  believe  some 
things  in  this  history  or  tale.  For  some 
things  there  are  the  feats*  of  demons,  and 
some  things  are  poetical  figments  ;  some 
things  are  like  truth,  some  are  not ;  some 
are  for  the  entertainment  of  the  foolish." 

"  Sed  ego  qui  scripsi  hanc  historiam,  an 
vcrius  fabulam,  quibusdam  fidem  in  hac 
historia  an  fabula  non  accomodo.  Quaedam 
nam  ibi  sunt  per  strigia*  demonum,  quae- 
dam autem  figmenta  poetica,  quaedam  simi- 
lia  vero,  quaedam  non,  quadam  ad  delecta- 
tionem  stultorum." 


*  N.B. — Dr.    Atkinson    reads    "pristiigia,"   Book    of 
Leinster,  contents,  p.  27. 
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Dr.  Windisch  introduces  this  extract  in 
his  preface  to  the  Longes  mac  n-Usnig 
{Irisclie  Texte,  p.  62),  declaring  that  in  many 
respects  it  is  remarkable,  and  few  we  think, 
indeed,  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  that 
declaration. 

We  are  not  equally  sure  that  among  the 
many  points  of  view  in  which  this  extract 
is  remarkable.  Dr.  Windisch  would  be  in- 
clined to  admit  what  strikes  us  as  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all.  We  agree  with  him 
(moved,  however,  only  by  intrinsic  evidence) 
that  this  Latin  extract  maj*  be  looked  on  as  a 
judgment  delivered  in  a  monastic  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  monastic  tendencies,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
called  a  monastic  judgment,  or  even,  as  Dr. 
Windisch  seems  topreferthe  form, a  monkish 
one.  The  learned  professor  himself  has,  we 
have  seen,  no  doubt  about  a  bishop  having 
written  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  he  appears 
to  have  none  either  about  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Dermot  MacMurrogh 
having  been  quite  exclusively  a  monastic 
Church.  For  our  part  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  use  the  word  monastic  to  signify 
what  is  in  accordance  with  monistic  views 
and  tendencies,  just  as  in  some  countries  of 
Europe  at  present  the  word  clerical  is  ap- 
plied even  to  laymen  and  their  utterances, 
to  mark  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinary  views  of  ecclesiastics. 

Speaking  in  this  sense  we  agree  that 
there  must  have  been  a  very  strong  monas- 
tic party  in  ancient  Ireland,  with  views  very 
different  from  those  of  the  original  com- 
posers of  the  old  bardic  tales.  We  believe 
they  would  have  selected  a  very  different 
course  of  reading  from  that  found  in  such 
volumes  as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  if  they  had 
been  guided  by  their  own  tastes  ;  whether 
they  were  abbots  or  Culdees,  bishops  or  lay 
teachers,  their  own  impulse  would  have  been 
to  form  bibliotlicccB  on  a  different  system, 
looking,  above  all,  like  the  writer  of  the 
Latin  note,  to  what  was  really  true  and 
what  was  really  wise,  the  verinn,  and  all 
that  was  not  merely  ad  dekctationem  stul- 
iorum.  Our  writer  was  manifestly  one  of 
that  monastic  party,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  no  doubt,  to  find  him  working 
at  a  bibliotiieca,  for  whose  contents  he  per- 


sonally had  a  feeling  so  closely  allied  to 
scorn.  Yet  remarkable  as  the  phenomenon 
is,  we  hold  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  to 
be  far  more  remarkable  and  worthy  of  our 
attention.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate 
that  we  feel  very  doubtful  that  our  views 
coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Windisch.  We 
hold  that  the  monastic  party,  while  inclined 
to  despise  for  themselves  the  course  of 
reading  in  the  old-fashioned  Irish  books, 
made  it  nevertheless  a  point  to  provide  that 
course,  protected,  as  it  were,  by  certain 
Christian  safeguards,  for  their  countr}-men 
of  less  monastic  tendencies.  We  hold  that 
the  monastic  party  carried  out,  in  reference 
to  the  Gaelic  bibliotlieccB,  a  clearly-defined 
and  determined  line  of  action,  a  moderate, 
far-re  iching  policy,  which  could  neither  have 
been  planned  nor  executed  without  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  Dr.  Windisch  does 
not  contradict  all  this.  He  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  far  from  doing  so,  that  we  intend 
directing  very  particular  attention  to  his 
statements,  and  using  them  in  support  of 
our  views.  But  he  speaks  of  what  was  done 
— uses  words  that  could  not  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  what  was  done  had  been  deli- 
berately intended  ;  he  speaks  of  the  monas- 
tic work  as  if  it  had  been  determined  in 
some  strange,  unreasoning  manner.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  think  that  he  supposes 
the  monks  who  toiled  at  the  old-fashioned 
bibliotiiecce  were  under  the  spell  of  some 
fatality.  We  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  said,  that  the  monastic  party 
(allowing,  of  course,  for  individual  excep- 
tions) knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were 
about,  that  the)' saw  clearly  what  they  wan  ted, 
and  understood  the  means  that  were  in  their 
hands,  and  made  use  of  them  ably  to  secure 
their  end.  Let  us  now  lay  before  the  reader 
what  Dr.  Windisch  states  in  reference  to 
this  whole  subject,  when  introducing  the 
little  Latin  note  which  contains  the  in- 
teresting monastic  judgment.  Speaking  of 
Irish  legends  (pp.  61-2)  he  says  : — 

"  After  having  originated  in  the  heathen 
time,  the  legend  was  propagated  even  in  the 
Christian  period,  and  in  point  of  fact,  in 
general,  without  amalgamating  with  Chris- 
tian elements." 

So  far  there  appears  no  action  on  the 
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part  of  the  monastic  party.  We  heartily 
agree  with  Dr.  Windisch  here,  that  the  old 
heathen  Gaelic  tales  were  not  in  general 
turned  into  Christian  stories. 

Dr.  Windisch,  however,  says  next  : — 
"  Yet  we  must  attribute  to  the  influence 
of  Christianity  the  fact  that  what  is  speci- 
fically heathen   becomes   obscured  in  Irish 
legend,  and  falls  into  the  background." 

Here  Dr.  Windisch  uses  the  vague  term, 
"  the  influence  of  Christianity,"  as  if  the  dis- 
appearance of  clear,  specific  heathenism 
from  the  Irish  legends  was  not  a  work 
aimed  at  and  successfull)'  carried  out  by 
any  set  or  party  of  men,  but  rather  some- 
thing that  came  to  pass  of  itself,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  being  noticed  and  half 
unconsciously,  once  the  story-tellers  began 
to  be  Christians.  The  vague  words,  "  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,"  are  likely  to  sug- 
gest this  meaning  ;  but  such  a  view  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  wholly  untenable. 

{To  be  continued) 
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THE  IRISH  BIRTH-DAY  BOOK. 

"  The  IriJi  Birth-day  Book"  is  a  handsome  volume,  suit- 
able to  Iriih  boys  and  Iiish  giiis,  to  commemorate  and 
perpetuate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  memory  of  their  first 
appearance  on  the  world's  stage.  To  every  day  in  the 
year  there  are  two  or  more  quotations  from  the  best 
known  .authors,  orators,  and  poets,  of  Irish  blood  only. 
The  SL-lections  are  taken  from  the  great  ones  that  are 
gone,  as  from  those  that  are.  Moore,  Mangan,  and 
SlacHale,  the  lamp  of  the  Irish  language,  are  quoted 
beside  Speranza,  Eva,  and  the  lamented  Fanny  ParneU. 
Again  we  are  introduced  to  the  sayings  and  writings  of 
Davitt,  Dillon  and  Davis,  Goldsmith,  Gr.ay  and  Grattan. 
Here,  also,  find  a  fitting  place  Dr.  Croke,  of  Cashel, 
Father  Sheehy,  and  our  latest  and  greatest  pulpit  orator  and 
mallet  of  fraud,  the  late  Father  Tom.  Whilst  we  cannot 
give  the  names  of  all  from  whom  the  quotations  are  taken, 
numbering,  as  tliey  do,  about  200,  we  must  not  omit 
the  soft  and  sweet-toned  "  Artane,"  of  Yoiin:;  Irelaiui,  nor 
the  brothers  Sullivan — T.  D.,  peculiarly  rich  and  racy — 
A.  M.,  powerfully  elnquent  and  persuasive.  So  much 
for  the  inside  of  the  book  ;  and  now  for  the  outside. 
"  Do  not  take  the  book  by  the  cover  "  is  an  old  saying, 
and  generally  true  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  wrong.  The 
cover  is  as  Irish  as  the  quotations.  It  is  of  Irish  m.inufac- 
ture,  ornamented  with  a  Celtic  cross,  gracefully  entwined 
by  the  chosen  leaf,  and  from  behind  which  spring  forth 
the  golden  rays  of  the  old  Sunburst  ;  so  that  the  cover  and 
what  it  covers  typify  Religion,  Patriotism,  and  History. 


The  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism  seems  to  be  the 
leading  and  dominant  feature  of  this  truly  Irish  book.  It 
silently  invites  us  to  forgive  (whilst  we  cannot  forget)  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  our  country,  to  strive 
earnestly  in  tlie  present,  and  firmly  hope  in  theluture.  Let 
us  permit  the  compiler  to  s,ay  a  word  for  her^elf.  In  the 
preface  (u.sually  written  when  the  book  is  finished)  she 
says,  applaudingly  of  her  judicious  selections,  not  of  her- 
self :  "  Surely  these  wise  and  tender  thouglits  of  great  and 
good  Irish  people  ought  to  inspire  us,  while  we  rejoice 
that  we  can  claim  Erin  as  our  own,  to  love  her  more 
deeply,  and  strive  more  earnestly  for  the  honour 
and  advancement  of  her  cause."  Thus  is  it  clear 
that  "Mehisine"  means  well  for  Ireland  ;  and  although 
she  sacrifices  a  share  of  "  woman's  rights  "  by  not  giving 
to  her  own  hand  the  public  credit  of  her  own  work, 
and  by  concealing  her  identity  behind  the  nam  de  plume 
she  .adopts,  it  is  well  known  "  Melusine  "  is  an  Irish  lady 
of  Irish  feelings,  mo\'ing  in  the  highest  circles  of  London 
life,  whence  she  sends  back  to  Ireland,  in  Irish  style,  the 
Collected  voices  of  living  and  dead,  great  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  too,  to  cheer  us  on  our  weary  way  to  the  rest 
of  independence.  "  Melusine  "  gives  proof  that  we  have 
one  more  good  Irishwoman  whose  heart  is  high  above 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  attractions,  influences,  and 
seductions  of  the  legislative  metropolis.  After  having 
given  her  the  distinguislied  credit  of  having  been  one  of 
the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language,  founded  by  Father  Nolan,  we  will 
heartily  join  with  her  m  her  o«n  prayer,  "That  all 
true  children  of  our  dear  Irish  mother-land  who  read  these 
pages  may  heartily  bless  the  day  when  first  they  entered 
upon  their  National  Inlieritance,  and  never  be  found  un- 
worthy of  this  privilege  of  Irish  Birth." 
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Fermoy 

720.  O'Sullivan,  Rev.  Cornelius,  C.C.,  Dunmanway 

721.  O'Sullivan,    Eugene,     Inland    Revenue,    Abridge, 

Romford,  Essex,  England 

722.  O'Sullivan,   Eugene,  Castledrum,  Castlemaine,  Co. 

Kerry 

723.  O'Sullivan,  Florence,  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Bangor, 

North  Wales 

724.  O'Sullivan,  Michael,  Derrigree,  Drimoleague,  Co. 

Cork 

725.  O'Sullivan,  Rev.  S.,  Amery  (?)  Lee  County,  Illinois, 

U.S.A. 

726.  Ormond,  Laurence,  St.  John's  College,  Waterford 

727.  Owens,  Joseph  J.,  Lismehy,  Strokestown,  Co.  Ros- 

common 

72S.  Payne,  R.  W.,  Mossgrove  Cottage,  Bandon 

729.  Perry,  (?)  Stephen,  3  Landscape-terrace,  Cork 

730.  Phair,  Edward,  R.I.C.,  Bennettsbridge,  Co.  Kilkenny 

731.  Phelan,  William,  Newcastle- West,  Co.  Limerick 

732.  Plunkett,  James,  Nat.  School,  Longford 

733.  Powell,  John,   Lismagonway,   Swan's  Cross  P.  O., 

Ballybay,  Co.  Monaghan 

734.  Power- Lalor,  Mrs.,  Long-Orchard,  Teraplemore 

735.  Power,  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Ballinarault,  Clonmel 

736.  Pye,  Rev.  George,  P.P.,  Glena%'y,  Co.  Antrim 

737.  Qualy,  Rev.  James,  C.C,  Knockanore,  Tallow,  Co. 

Waterford 

738.  Quigley,  Rev.  Thomas,  Pastor,  St.  Joseph's  Church, 

Henry,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

739.  Quill,  Miss  Julia,  Ballyvourney,  Macroom 

740.  Quin,  James,  Nat.  School,  Banogue,  Co.  Limerick 

741.  Quin,  M.,  I  Westfield-terrace,  Blackrock,  Dublin 

742.  Quinlan,   J.   B.,  Belleville  Cottage,  Cahir,   County 

Tipperary 

743.  Reeves,  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Loughill,  Co.  Limerick 

744.  Reidy,  James,  Delgany,  Co.  Wicklow 

745.  Reilly,  Patrick,  Shraugh,  Louisburgh,  Co.  Mayo 

746.  Reilly,  Thomas,  Nat.  School,  Longford 

747.  Reynolds,  James,  MuUinaragh,  Red  Hills,  Belturbet 
74S.  Richley,  Joseph,  3  Rue  Meissonier,  Paris 

749.  Riddell,  Matthew,  care  of  Wm.  Collins,  Sons  &  Co., 
Limited,  Publishers,  Glasgow 


750.  Riordan,  Eugene,  Nat.  School,  Derrj'gallon,  Kanturk 

751.  Roantree,  D.  J.,  Sligo 

752.  Robbins,  G.  F.,  24  White-street,  Moorfields,  London, 

E.C. 

753.  Robinson,  John,  Killimore,  Ballinasloe 

754.  Roche,   Miss,   30  Sandycove-road,   Sandycove,  Co. 

Dublin 

755.  Roche,  M.,  76  Fentiman-road,  Clapham-road,  Lon- 

don, S.W. 

756.  Roche,  S.  B.,  Menstrie,  Stirling,  Scotland^ 

757.  Roe,  — ,   Institution  for  Deaf  and   Dumb,   Cabra, 

Co.  Dublin 

758.  Ronan,   V.    Rev.  William,  S.J.,   Mungret   College, 

Limerick 

759.  Rooney,  Thomas,  152  North  King-street,  Dublin 

760.  Rowan,  John,  Knockmahon,  Bunmahon,  Co.  Water- 

ford 

761.  Russell,  Ambrose  J.,  Patrick-street,  Limerick 

762.  Russell,  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga,  The  Ursuline  Convent, 

Thurles 

763.  Russell,   Patrick,  Ball)'poreen,  Clogheen,  Co.  Tip- 

perary 

764.  Russell,  William,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Oil  City,  Pennsyl- 

vania, U.S.A. 

765.  Ryan,  Rev.  D.,  P.P.,  D.,  Knocklong,  Co.  Limerick 

766.  Ryan,  Rev.  John,   P.P.,  New  Inn,  Cahir,  Co.  Tip- 

perary 

767.  Ryan,  M.  J.,  Inland  Revenue,  Monasterevan,  Co. 

Kildare 

768.  Ryan,  M.  P.,  7  Windsor,  Salford,  Manchester 

769.  Ryan,  Timothy,  Nat.  School,  Spunkane,  Waterville, 

Co.  Kerry 

770.  Ryan,  William,  jun.,  W.  D.&L.  Railway, Waterford 

771.  Sampson,  William  F.,  Superior,  Christian  Schools, 

Kells 

772.  Sav.-ige,  — ,  care  of  No.  455 

773.  Scanlan,  Thomas,  R.I.C.,  Bennettsbridge,  Co.  Kil- 

kenny 

774.  Schofield,  John,  Main-street,  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary 

775.  Scott,  Rev.  James,  Ravensdale,  Dundalk 

776.  Se.xton,  Daniel,  Hotel,  Albert-street,  Cork 

777.  Shanassy,  M.J.  (Journalist),  Editor  "  Phonographic 

Reporter,"  29  Brereton-road,  Bedford,  England 

778.  Shea,    Daniel,    Inland    Revenue,    39   High-street, 

Welshpool,  Wales 

779.  Shea,  Daniel  M.,   Nat.  School,  Cahirsivane,  Water- 

ville, Co.  Kerry 

750.  Shea,  John   (Bunadreen),  care  of  T.  J.  Shea,  Nat. 

School,  Granafulla,  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry 

751.  Shea,  Michael,  Ballinclos,  Auniscaul,  Tralee 

782.  Shea, TimothyJ.,  Nat.  School,  Granafulla, Waterville, 

Co.  Kerry 

783.  Sheahan,  John,  Croom,  Co.  Limerick 

7S4.   Shee,  George,  Probate   Registry,  Ipswich,   Suffolk, 
England 

785.  Sheehan,  J.,  36  Main-street,  Blackrock,  Dublin 
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786.  Sheelian,  Jeremiah,  47  South  Great  George's-street, 

Dublin 

787.  Sheehan,  J.  P.,  St.  John's  College,  Waterford 

788.  Sheehan,  Modeligo,  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford 

789.  Sheehan,  Michael,  St.  John's  College,  Waterford 

790.  Sheehy,  Rev.  C,  103  Sunday's  Well,  Cork 

791.  Sheridan,  Michael,   Phoenixtown,   Bohermeen,   Co. 

Me.ith 

792.  Shipsey,  E.,  M.D.,  Dunmanway 

793.  Shorten,  William,  R.I.C.,  Kilkee,  Co.  Clare 

794.  Simpson,  A.  B.,  The  Western  Road,  Birmingham 

795.  Sladen,  Rev.  Richard,   P.P.,  Moileligo,  Cappoquin, 

Co.  Waterford 

796.  Slattery,  James  P.,  Christian  .Schools,  Belfast 

797.  Slattery,  John,  15  Roxboro'road,  Limerick 

798.  Smyth,  John,  ij  Island-street,  Dublin 

799.  Society,  The  Aloysian,  Galway 

800.  Society,   The  Boston   Philo-Celtic,  Boston,   Ma^s., 

U.S.A. 

801.  Society,  The  Catholic  Young  Men's,  Cork 

802.  Society,  The  Catholic  Young  Men's,  Youghal 

S03.   Spurrell,   William,   J. P.,    King-street,    Carmarthen, 
South  Wales 

804.  Stanton,  M.,  New-street,  Mallow 

805.  Stenson,  John.  Nat.   School,  Cloonanure,   Gurteen, 

Ballymote 

806.  .Stewart,  Cliarles,  Tich  'n  Duin,  Killin,  Perthshire, 

Scotland 

807.  Studdert,  J.  L.,  B.L.,  Corofin,  Co.  Clare 

808.  Studdert,  T.  W.,  Cairigmoher,  Corotin,  Co.  Clare 

809.  Sturzo,  Very  Rev.  Aloysius,  S.J.,  Rector,  St.  Stanis- 

laus' College,  Tullamore 

810.  Sugrue,  Patrick,   Nat.  School,  Mastirguihy,  Water- 

ville,  Co.  Kerry 

811.  Sullivan,   James,    "Citizen,"    162   La   Salle-street, 

Chica-o,  U.S.A. 

812.  Sullivan,  Jerry,   Sedalia,   Pettis  County,   Missouri, 

U.S.A. 

813.  Sullivan,  Michael,  Cloghroe,  Inniscarra,  Co.  Cork 

814.  Sullivan,    Timothy,    R.I.C.,    Bennettsbridge,    Co. 

Kilkenny 

815.  Sweeny,  Daniel,  Ballyvourney,  Macroom 

816.  Te.ahan,  Timothy,  Railway  Hotel,  Gorey 

817.  Teesdale,  Eugene,  Withernsea,  near  Hull,  England 

818.  Thompson,  Miss  E.  Skeffington,  4  Addison  Gardens, 

Kensington,  London,  W. 

819.  Thomson,  Miss  Marie  M.,  Ravensdale,  Dundalk 

820.  Thomson,  W.  W.,  Donegone,  Belfast 

821.  Tierney,  Mortimer,  Iscadach,  Crusheen,  Co.  Clare 
S22.  Tobin,  John,  Town  Clerk,  New  Ross 

823.  Toole,  Very  Rev.   Laurence  Canon,  D.D.,  St.  Wil- 

frid's, Manchester 

824.  Trayers,  John,  Nat.  School,  Kileenan,  Craughwell, 

Co.  Galway 


525.  Treacy,  Patrick,  Scart,  Kilteely,  Co.  Limerick 

526.  Tuite,  Very  Rev.  James,  S.J.,  Milltown  Park,  Mill- 

town,  Dublin 

827.  Tunney,  Peter,  Bridge-street,  Westport 

828.  Twomey,   Jeremiah,  Nat.   School,    Coachford,   Co. 

Cork 

829.  Vaughan,  Austin,  Kilshanny,  Ennistymon 

530.  Vaughan,  Patrick,  Kilshanny,  Ennistymon 

53 1.  Veale,  T.,  Nat.  School,  Aidmore,  Co.  Waterford 

532.  Wall,  John,  Main-street,  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary 

833.  Wall,  R.  P.,  Arrears  Office,  DubUn 

834.  Walker,    Rev.    James,    Adm.,    Glenswilly,    Letter- 

kenny 

835.  Walsh,  John,  Shannon  Lodge,  Bandon 

836.  Walsh,  John,  Brookhill,  Claremorris,  Co.  Mayo 

837.  Walsh,   John,   Knockarourk.  Donoghmore,   Coach- 

ford,  Co.  Cork 

838.  Walsh,  Rev.  J.  K.,  P.P.,  Skerries,  Co.  Dublin 


839- 

S40. 
S41. 

842. 
843- 
844. 

S45. 

S46. 
847. 
848. 


W.alsh,    Very   Rev.    Nicholas,    S.J.,    D.D., 
Gardiner-street,  Dublin 


Upper 


Walsh,  Patrick,  Nat.  School,  Bunniconlon,  Ballina 
Walsh,   Rev.  P.,  CM.,   St.   Peter's  Church,  Phibs- 

borough,  Dublin 
Walsh,  R.  P.  C,  50  George's-street,  Cork 
Walsh,  Rev.  W.,  St.  John's  College,  Waterford 
Walsh,  William,  Ballyfleming,  Ballymacoda,  Castle- 
martyr,  Co.  Cork 
Walshe,  John,  Nat.  School,  Ballykerwick,  Donogh- 
more, Coachford,  Co.  Cork 
Ward,  Connell  Hugh,  Barnesmore,  Co.  Donegal 
Ward,  John  C.,  Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal 
Warren,  Rev.  John  T.,  The  Glebe,  Jenkinstown, 

Dundalk 
Waters,  Robert,  Pim  Bros.,  South  Great  George's- 
street,  Dublin 
Weaver,   Michael   A.,   Rew  City,  M'Kean  County, 

Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 
Wessendorf,  E.,  (?)  29  Lower  Hatch-street,  Dublin 
West,  Fiank,  Librarian,  St.  Francis'  Catholic  Club, 

47  Bird-in-bush  Road,  Peckham,  London 
Whelan,  J.,  Bishop's  House,  Salford,  Manchester 
White,  Richard  Henry,  19  &  20  Winetavern-street, 

Dublin 
Whyte,  Very  Rev.  James  A.,  Guardian,  Fransciscan 

Convent,  Ennis 
Whyte,  John,  Librarian  and  Curator,  Public  Library, 

Inverness,  Scotland 
Wycherly,  George,  Sherburn,  York,  England 
Yorke,  P.,  St.  Columba's  House,  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, Maynooth 
Voike,  Rev.  P.  A.,  C.C,  Skerries,  Co.  Dublin 
Youghal  Young  Men's  .Society,  Youghal 
Young,  Michael,  North-street,  Skibbereen 


Joseph  Dullakd,  Printlr,  Dame-strkut,  Dub 
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^oiühe    diloinne    üiiiue^Min 
<Minso    SI  OS. 

[O'Ciinj's  Text :  "  Atlaiiiis"  vol.  iv.'\ 

ÎIÍ5  I'ocjiAc,  ]'Aoin-cineA'LAc  \\o  JAb  ^tIai- 
cio]-  A'^vc  foyX.ù.mò.y  a]i  UliUACAib  'dac- 
ÁiLLe  "Oe  X)AnAnn,  -oaii  bo  cóitiAinm  IIua-óa 
-iVijijiotitÁm,  111AC  e-ACCAij,  line  GAuA^ibAni, 
line  0]\-oÁm,  niic  -AIIaoi.  -Ajuf  if  AiiiÍAit) 
■00  bi  An  ]\ij  fin  Ajuf  teAC-lAiii  Aiiigir»  Aif  ; 

AgUf  TDO  bl   -OÓlJlfeÓl]!  A]l  leAC-]1Jli  Aije. 

La  nAon  lOAii  ei]ii5  An  c-óglÁc  pn  aiuac  ó 
iiiú]\Aib  nA  üeArii|iAC,  no  connAi)Ac  fé  ■oiAf 
ÁlAinn,  05,  ilx)eAÌbAc  f  An  yAicce  ua  lonn- 
]-Ai  je  ;    Ajuf  Ü0  bcAnnAijcAuA]!  -óó,   Aju-p 

fllA]lA-OAJ\    An    CéATDnA.        -agUf  ■o'flAfJlAlj   An 

■oói]i]-eói]i  •ói'ob  fcéAlA.     CÁ  hÁic  Af  a  cÁn- 

gAbAlf,  A  ■ÓlAf ,  05,  ll-ÓeAbbAC,  A]l  f  é  ?     LéAJA 

iiiAice  finn,  a]\  fiAti.  ÍTIÁf  itiaic  nA  leÁJA 
fib,  A]\  éi]-ion,cui]ii5  ]níilA  n-ionA-o  mofulA 
fém.  "Oo  cuiffinn  yém  jiJit  An  caiü  pn  At) 
hucc  A  n-iotiAT)  ■DO  f-úl,  ẃ)i  feAf  -oiob.  "Oo 
b'Aic  liotii  fin,  Af  An  ■oói]i]-eoi]i.  ^A^uf  'oo 
cui]ieA-0Af  ]TJil  An  CAic  A  n-ionAT)  fúLA  An 
ójLaic  Aimfin. 

■pÁ  jAf,  Ajuf  fÁ  liAifi  JAf  X)ófAn  fin  ;  01  ji 
An  c]iÁc  bo  liÁil  fif  co-óIa-ó  no  coiiifAnA-o 
T)o  -oeAnAiii,  If  Annj'in  ■oo  bi'ojAt)  An  cfúil 
\\e  5iieAt)Aif  nA  luc,  Ajuf  fe  lieiceAll  nA 
n-én  ;  Ajn]-  jie  jluAf  acc  nA  pbeAnn  ;  Ajuf 
All  cfÁc  fA  iiiiAn  leif  feiciorh  fbuAJ  no 
oi]ieAccAif  T30  -oeAnAiii,  If  Annfin  üobi'ot)  nA 
roifcitii  fUAin  Aguj-  cocaIca  Aige. 


•iXjii]'  T30  cuAiü  ifceAc,  Aguf  ü'mnif  tion 
f  1  j  50  ccAnjAuAf  leÁ jA  111 Aice  50  UeAiiijiAij ; 
Ó  A]\  no  cuijiiouA]!  fúii  CAic  A  n-ionAt)  mo 
fúÌAf  a',  a]\  f  é.    ÜAbAif  ifceAC  iaü,  Af  An  f  15. 

-ójUf  lllAf  CAngAtlAf  IfCCAC,  '00  CUAlAt)Af 
OfnATÌ)     A-òbAÌ-CllUAlj.         'OO    fÁlÚ    tlllAC,     .1. 

fCAf  tionA  beÁJAib,  'oo  cluinnn  oj-nAü 
cuf Alt).  A  'oubAifC  OiftiiiAC  .1.  An  fCAji  oile, 
féAC  nAC  ofnAt)  of  cionn  üaoiI  í,  acá  Af 
n-TDÚbA-ò  'OO  leAccAOib  ? 

If  Ann]in  cujaó  An  ]u'j  Af  An  lonAt)  lonA 

]lAlb,     AgUf    -00    feACAUA]!    é  J    AgUf     'OO    CAf- 

f  Ainj  f eA]i  •ôi'ob  An  bÁiii  on  cAob  aiuac  Aije, 

AgUf  TDO  f  gmj  TDAob  Clf  Ce  Af  fUO  nA  CACf  AC  ; 
AgUf  UO  eif  jCATJAf  An  CeAJÌAC  AgUf  X)0 
TilAjlbAtJA]!   An    TOAOl. 

-dgUf  no  fif  llllAC  A  f At»  AJU]'  A  COnilfCA- 

TÌiA]\  T)o  bAiiii  oibe  'OO  CAbAi)\c  ciiije ;  Ajuf 
■00  fiofAt)  ÜUACA  "Oe  "OAnAnn  uile,  Ajuf 
ni'of  ffi'oc  lAiii  A  ü'foJAin  'oo  acü  tÁrii 
liHiOTDAUi  iiiuicitie.  ^n  b-foJAnfAW  cnÁiii- 
AjiÌAC  A  lÁiiiie  féin  x>\h,  a]i  các.  If  i  x>q 
bub  feÁf]i  linn,  Af  i-k\t).  -«Ajuf  no  jluAif 
■oume  Af  A  eionn,  A511)-  C115  leif  50  UcAiiif  A15 

1,    AgUf    CUJAD   no   inlllAC   1.        X)0   ]\ÁfÓ   IlllAC 

be  bOi]iiiiiAC,  An  ÁiLbeACfAAn  LÁ1Ì1  nofúim- 
uJAn  no  nob  n'iA|\]iAin  bo]'  nocuin  feobA  no 
cuf  ui]\]\e?  If  f eÁf f  An  bÁiii  no  f uimuJAn, 
Af  ]-é.  Cém  IHiAc  A]i  ]-in  n'lAffAin  buf, 
Agu]'  cug  beif  lAn  ;  Ajuf  no  ]-uíní  je^n  An 
bÁiii  50  neAiimijieAfbAC  Annj-in. 

If  AiiibAin  no  bi  An  fi'j  ]-o  Ajiif  eiof  cÁin 
mó]i  cfom    A5    poiiiofAij    Af    üIiuaca   X>é 
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*0<MiAnn   ■\\e  riA  1,11111  ;  mA]\  acá  ci'o]-  aji  ah 

tofAIC,  AgU]"  CÍO]'  A]\  4M1    11lb)1Óin  ;    A^Uy  CIO]' 

ŵji  riÄ  clocwib  niijieAb<\]iCA  ;  A51.1]'  iiiiige 
'o'ó]\  A]i  An  ]']ióin  'ooüliuACA'Oe'OAnAnn,  A)! 
mimllAc  lli]-ni5,  A]i  An  CAob  ciaji  vo 
üíieAiiiiiAij.  -<^5U]'  tio  bcAntiAi]'  An  ciof  pn 
ATnAC  5ACA  bliA-ónA  ;  Ajuf  An  ].'eA)i  nAc  cio- 
biiAu  1'in  UAix),  All  ü|'nón  -oo  buAm  ónA 
ceAnn  né. 

LÁ  "OAH  cotnó)iAX)  AoiiAc  leiiij;  6i]ieAnn  a)i 
ChnocAn  OhAlAin,  ]ii]'  a  iu\iceA)i  Uii'neAc 
Amu,  ni  CIA11  tio  bÁtiAn  Ann,  An  cAn  tjo  con- 
CAT)A)i  ■oiopniA  "OeAJI'tuAJ  1]-  An  111A15  AHOIH 
gAC  nTDi'neAC  -OA  ninnj'Aije,  aju]-  Aon  liiAC- 
CA01Ì1  A  co]-]'Ac  HA  •ojionj-bunjiie,  50  i'ihacc 
UAit)  Aji  cAc  ;  Agii]-  -pA  co]-iiiAil  ]\e  irumeAu 
5|iéine  ■oeAlnA-ó  a  Aijèe,  aju]'  a  eA-OAin  ; 
Agu)'  nion  ýéAt)AT)Aii  A  jnúif  ■o'^-eACAin  lé 
TnéAt)  A  CAicnennce. 

^511]'  1)'  é  130  bí  Ann,  Ln 5  Láiìiìwoa,  toinn- 
■béimionnAÓ,  Agnj-  ah  1T1a]\ci\a  Si-óe  ó  ühi'n 
ÜAi]\]in5iiie,  A  coiiu\lcAt)A  •j.-éin  .1.  clAnn 
lìlhAiiAnnÁin,  tiK\]\  acá,  Scoic  ^^''^sigeAt,, 
TnAc1111iAnAniiÁin,  Ajni-llAbAcSlAicín,  Aju-p 
^leigeAlgAjib;  Agiipjoicne  goniii-jniileAC ; 
Agii]-  Sine  SnToeAjig  ;  Ajuf  'OoiiinAll'Oonn- 
liuAu  ;  Aguj'^dot)  niAC  GacaiII.*  -CVju]- -oob' 
i  yo  TDei-i-e  'Lii5Ai-ó  LAiiipA-OA  .1.  An  c^ionbAjiji 
înhAnAnnÁin  yAoì,  Agii)'  bo  cótÌTóeAf  "òi 
Tnuin  Aju)'  cí]i,  Agii)-  ni  tiiA|ibrAoi  a  hiajicac 
■DA  inuin  ;  aju]-  Lui)ieAC  111lu\nAnnÁin  uinie, 
Agu)-  111  -oeAnjcAoi  pìice,  iia  cAinj-e  (nA 
cjnte)  ;  Agii]'  SjAbAll  inliAnAnnÁtn  a]i 
cleicin  A  uccA  Agii]'  a  ii]\bni.iiniie,  50  nAC 
gAb-OAOij^  Ai]itii  51161111  -óe  ;  aju)-  CAcbA]i)i  ■|:Á 
nA  ceAnn  tda  im-òí-ôeAn,  ajii]-  1-iaj  tÁniiiAi- 
•peAC  tójiiiA-n  lonA  cúl,  Agui'  a  ■oó  ■ói'ob  lonA 
AJAi-ó,  Agii)'  1.-Á  cóiiifoilt|-eAc  lé  5|iéin  a  lÁ 

C1]1111    fA1Ìl]1Al-Ó    gnÚl]-  A   Aljce   AgUf    A   éAÜAin 

All  iiAi]!  ■00  LéijeAü  An  CAcbA)i]\  ]"in  ■óé ; 
Ajuf   All   PneA5A]\cAC   .1.    cloi-óeAiii    mliAn- 


*  (In  Dr.  Lyons'  copy  : — )  Sgoic  jliLeijeAL  inAC 
TnAtiitinAin,  Aguj-  lLbi\eic,  05«^  eAC-oonii  iiieic 
■mŵiianiiûin,  Agii)- Uabisc  SÌJicíii,  A^iif  'Soiriie  joiMti- 
fuiLe-ic,   Agu]-  piie  sLAbp^ig,    wgiij-  Domtu\ll  ■Oonn- 


AnnÁm  caji  a  cAob  cli,  ajuj-  ni'op  -oeAjigAt) 
tei]"  A)i   neAc  ]iiaiìi   ■do   rtoc):A'ó   beó   vaìx), 

AJiq-niOpnOCCA-Ó  All-lonA-O   CACAnA  CÓlfl]lA1C 

An    clomeAiii    I'ln,    lonA    iiibeic   newjic   innÁ 
1'eólA  A  iiAon  ■OA  byAicpeA-o  é,  ■oa  iiibu\-ó  nA 

AgAfÓ. 

1]'  Ann]-in  cÁngAt)*]!  aii  ■oiO]\niA  ]-iii  iiia)!  a 
|iAib  1115  ei]ieAnn,  A^ii)-  Uuaca  "Oe  "OAnAnn 
AjiceAiiA,  ■o'ỳÁilcí  jeAt)A]i  be  céibe. 

1A511)'  if  5Ai]ii^o  ■oo  bA^DÁ|i  Ann  Aii  cAn  -oo 
conncA^oA]i  An  TD]ieAiTi  iiiot)A)\cA  iiií)'5iAmAc 
■OA  nionnfAige  .1.  nAOi  nAonbAiji  -oo  iiiAO)iAib 
nAbphóriioiiAC  tjobí  A5ceACc^o'iA]i)iAi-ô  cioj^A 
A5111'  cÁnA  bỳeA]i  netjiCAnn.  -A^  yo  AnmonnA 
An  ceAC)iAi]i  yA  bui)ibe,  aju]'  ]:a  ■OAnA]TOA 
■óiob  .1.  eine,  Agu]-  6ac|.-aic,  Co]\on,  Ajuf 
ConipAji  ;  Aju)'  ní  léijpeA-ó  aii  bajIa  -00 
ncAc  ■oo  üliuACA  "Oe  X)AnAnii  a  iìiac  iia  a 
■ÓAbcA  üo  buAlA^ó  C)ié  An]'niACü  nA  niAop  yin. 

-iXgu]-  cÁngATJAti  50  liAon  Iácai)i  ]ie  jiij 
6i]\eAnn  Ajiif  y^y  An  IIIajiciia  Sme  ;  Agup  vo 
61)115  1115  ei)\eAr.n  A5Uf  üuáca  "Oe  "OAnAnn 
uile  nómpA.  -A5Uf  -oo  yiAjipAig  1.115  l^Áiii- 
ITA'OA  ■oíob  :  C]iéA-o  yÁ  a)i  ei)i5eAbAi]\  iioiiii  An 
n-'D]ioin5  liioTOAiicA  itii]-5iaiìiac  i'fo  A51.1)-  nÁ]i 
ei|i56  AbAi]i  ]ióiiiAinne? 

I)-  éi5eAn  ■ôiiinn  ]-in  vo  óéAnAtii,  aji  ^ng 
ei|\6Ann,  01)1  -oÁ  iiibeic  iiiac  A5Ainne  lonA 
fuiTÌe   ]\oiiii3A,   1110)1   beA5  leo  no  ciìi)-  -oa)! 

111A)lbA'0   é. 

1)-  b)iK\cA)i  •ÓAiii)-A,  A)i  1/115,  5ocÁini5  nnAn 
A  iiiA)ibrA  ■ÓA111  yéìn  ;  A511)'  tei]'  -j-in  a 
■oi.ibAi)ic  L115  50  cAini5  miAii  a  iiiA)ibcA  Aip. 

1)-  111  )-in  -00  cioc].-A'o  50  hole -oumn,  A)i 
)ii5  6i)ieAnn,  ói)i  -00  5eAbAiiiAoi'Dne  a]i  iiia)i- 

bA'Ò  A5U)'  A)\  111lbb6A'Ó  C)llt)  )'111. 

Ay  •pA'OA  ACÁcAOi  yAOì  [An  tiib)ioTO]-eo,  aja 
L115.  -A51-I)'  110  61)115  A5Á  n-oi)ileAC,  A5U]' 
A5Á  n-AcciimA^ó,]*  no  511)1  niA)ibA'ó  occ  non- 
bAi)i  ■öíob,  Aju)'  TOO  téi5eA-ó  An  nonbA)i  oiLe 
|.-Á  cAẂd]'  A5U)-  ).-A  coinAi)iC6  )ii5  GijieAiin. 
"Oo  iiuii]i).-itiii  )-ib,  Aji  L115,  Acc  5ii)iAb  ]-"eÁ]i)i 
L1U111  )-ib  ■Qo  -uiiL  be  i'géALAib  •oocum  nA 
11  ALliiui]u\c  iiA  1110  ceAccAib  i:éin,  a)i  eA5bA 
50  bỳiii5'DiY  eA)'onói)i. 


In  Dr.  Lyons'  copy. 
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]-m  pótiipA  110  50  ]iÁii5A'0ẃ)i  A  Loclokiin<xi*b, 
iiiAji  A  jiAbATiAn  yiiie  'ponio]iAc,  Aju]'  TOO  inn- 
feATDAji  A  -[-jeAtA  "óóib  Ó  ci'ii]'  JO  TjeijieA-o  ; 

AJUf  AtilAll  CÁiniJ  An  111ACA0111  Ó5  it-oeA'L'bAC 

A  neijAinn,  aju]^  juji  niAnbAX)  ha  niAOi]i  mie 
leif,  ACciAt)  i-'ein  ;  aju]"  a]'  uime  x>o  léig  -j^e 
piine  A]-,  All  pAT),  cum  fjéAÍA  ■o'iiiiii]'in 
■DAOibj'e. 

A  nubAinc  DaIah  :  An  bj:eA-OAbAi]\  cé  he  ? 
"Oo  ýeA-OA]-iv\,  A)!  Ceiclioiin  .1.  bAincéile 
UaIai]!;  1]-  111AC  mjine  ■óiiic]-e  ajii-j'  -ÓAiiifA 
é  yúx)  ;  Aju-p  acá  a  bỳioJAiji  Ajuf  a  bỳAi]'- 
•oine  -ouinii,  ó  vo  cioc]:At)  i-utj  a  n6iniiin  iiac 
biAt)  neAjic  AgAinn  a  ne-iumn  50  b]iÁc  ahí]-. 

If  Aiiiipn  •00  cuAuAji  iiiAice  pne  pomonAC 
A  colli Aiiite  .1.  GAb*  iiA  néin,  Agup  SeAncAb 

llA    llélt),    Agll]-    SoCaL    SÁllÌlÓp,   AgU]-  LuAIC- 

leAbAjicAni,  Ajui"  Uineiiioji  üni]'CAt)AÌ,  aju]- 
Loi^'gnin   tonijlumeAC,  aju]-    LuAC-'LuAini- 

lleAC,    AgUf    LobAf    ■0]lA01,    AJU)'     LlAclAbAJI 

iiiAC  LobAip  50  iiAonbA]i  pleA-OA  aju]'  yeAÌ- 
]-AiiiiiA  yAiceAiiilA  pfeACA  11A  bl-'lioinopAc, 
Aju]'  DaLa^i  bAitc-beiTÌieAiiiiAC  yéin  :  Aru]' 
All  -oAblieAlbAnATDeAg  meic  \)1iAÌAi]i,-f- Ajuf 
Ceiclioim  CliAi-ppAclAC  .1.  bAiijiiogAin  t)liA- 
Iaih.     1j- Aiinpn  -oo  iiAib  t))ieA]'iiiAC  bAtAip  : 

lÌACAÜJ-A  AJUp  ]'eACC  ]\UA-Ó-CACA  ]\0  lÌlO]\At)0 

tiiAjicuA  pile  ■poiiionAc  A  ii6i]\inn,  Ajuf  vo 
beAjiA  CAC  X)o  lol-óÁiiAC,  A^uf  beAn].-At)  a 
ceAiin  ■òé,  aju]"  -oo  béAji  tiotn  cugAibj'e  é, 
A]\  iTAicce  11A  bei]ibe  LoclAiiiiAije.  "Oo  bo 
cuibe  -ouiq^e  pn  -oo  -oeAHAiii,  Ap  lAupn. 
1]'  Aiinpn  A  •oubAijic   D|ieA-|' :  Cói]iíjceA]i 

mo    toiIJA    AJ^Uf    mo    luAC-bAJICA    -OAlll,   AgU]' 

cui]iceAi\  biAt)  Agu]-  Ion  lonncA. 

1]'  Annpn  -oo  i-jiobAtiAH  a  tonjA,  aju]'  a 
liJAC-bA)icA,    50   buAIC,    AgUf   JO  'OeAjCApA  ; 

Ajuj'  no  cui]\eAT)A]i  A  ló)i--OAoicin  bibe  Aguf 
•01  je  lonncA  ;  Ajuf  l/UAicbineAc  aju)'  Luaic- 
leAbAncAiii  no  tionól  a  ■pLu ai  j  cuije.     -^i^Kur 

*  (In  Dr.  Lyons'  copy,  p.  5  : — )  CAb  ua  néix) ;  aju]- 
ScAiicab  UA  néi-o  ;  asu]'  SormpfiLAib  ;  ugu)"  eitiin 
An  jocAC  ;  Aguj- CimieniAcriM|-CAOAil  ;  A^up  lóti-cenn 
tomjlúineAC ;     Aguj-   tuAC   beAliApcAin  ;    ^^vy    lobAj- 

■D1\A01  ;    Aguy  tlAtbAbAl\  THAC  LobAI]". 

t  'OÁ  bVieAl  bViiÁriA  .1.  T)Á  tilAC  bViAÍAip. — /iid. 


111  A|l  ]1Án5AT)A]1    50    llAOn  lACAl]!,  -00  jleA^A- 

■0A]\  A  n-eA]\nAt)A,  Ajuf  A  n-emeAUA,  Ajuf  a 
n-Ainiii  jAipciü;  Ajupno  jliiAij-eAUA]!  ]iompA 
•00  lonnpAije  nA  heijieAnn. 

-dju-p  x>o  le&n  DaIa]\  iat3  cum  aii  cuahi, 
Ajup  A  T)úbAi)ic  ;  UAbjiAiu  CAC  ■oon  lob-DÁ- 
nAc,  Agup  beAUAij  a  ceAnn  ;  Agiip  ceAiig- 
ÌAig  An  c-OileAn  pn  -pip  a  pAiceA]\  dpe 
AnniAi  j  bup  bong,  Ajup  bup  n-oeAj-bAjic  ; 
Aju]'  béigit)  -oon  uipce  imiblciu 5  ceACC  lonA 
bion  AT) ;  Agup  cui)iit>  Ap  cuAipceA]ic  LocÌAnn 
Í,  Aju]'  ni  leAnpAij  neAc  -oo  UIuiaca  "Oe 
X)AnAnn  50  b]\uinne  An  bpÁCA  Ann  1. 

1p  Annpin  tio  cui]ieA-ó  aiiiac  a  lonjA  Ajup 

A  iuAC-bApCA  on  CUAn,  Agup  VO  tionAT)A]1  130 

pic,  Ajup  no  cijip,  Agup  no  itiiop  1A-0  ;  Ajup 
no  cuipeAt)A]i  A  peól-bpéim  puibÌACA  puAi- 
ceAnncACA  An-Ái]\T) ;  Ajup  cujpAX)  bloipc- 
béim  ]-AnncAc  011  ctiAn  Ajup  on  CAtAcjDopc, 
Ap  An  cip  nAc  cjieAbcAp,  Ajup  a]i  An  bpAipje 
imbeicin,  Ajup  Ap  An  Aibbéip  lonjAncAit, 
Agvip  A]i  ■ó]iimcLA-ÓAib  nA  -oileAnn,  aju]-  Ap 
pléibcib  pliucAjTOA  puAip-neiiiineACA  n* 
pAipge  p-íop--óoimne  ;  Ajup  nioji  pguipeA-OAp 
TDon  cpeóL-péim  pn  juji  jAbAUAp  cuAn  Ajup 

CAÌACpOpC  All  CApUAp.  -ẃjUp  "00  pjAOlleA- 
•0A)\    piuAlj    pÁ    1A)ICA]\     CllOnilACC,    AgU]'    UO 

AijijeA-oAjt  50  léip  é. 

-(\511p  ipe  p-Á  pij  Ap  ClionnAcr,  An  CAn  pin, 
Dobb  "OeApj,  niAC  An  "Oajua. 

Agup  ip  Ann  -00  bi  luj  LÁiiipA-OA  An  CAn 
pn  A  üeAiiipAig  A  pocAi]i  jiij  OipeAnn.  A-^uy 
■00  poiblpioJAt)  •ÒÓ  50  cÁii5At)A]ipine  pomo- 

pAC    A    Cl]1    A    nCApuApA,    [aIC    A]\    CU1Ü  "OaIIA 

■QeApj,  -oiiAOi  no  'PomopcAib  uo  lAirii  t/ur 
tÁmpA-OA.]  -djup  Ap  pÁJAib  nA  pjéAl  pn 
T30  Luj  tio  -oeApAij  An  <XonbA]ip  IDliAnAn- 
nÁin,   A  coiiipAc  An    ÌAe    Ajup  nA  liomce ; 

AJUp     -00     CUATO       ipCeAC     111A]l       A      ]lAlb      pig 

Gi)ieAnn,   Agup  -oo   innip  -oo    50    cÁngA-OAp 

Alll11U)UM5   AC1]\   A    nCAp-OAJlA,   AJUp  gUp  Áip- 

5eAT)A]\  bobb  "OcAiig,  Agup  -oob  Á1I  biom 
cungnAiii    ■00   pÁJAil  uAicpe,  a]i  ye,  nocuni 

CACA  T)0   CAbA1]1C  TDOlb. 

II1  CAbAip,  Ap  An  pij,  oip  All  gniom  iiac 
oeApnA  opAin  ni  jieAc  nA  copnAiii. 
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O  -00  cuaLa  Luj  LAiiii-AtiA  ẃn  ■ojioc- 
■ppeAjjiA  pn,  ceA'ô  ẃ|i  tiiajicai  jeAcc,  aju]'  tjo 

JIUAI)'  Ó  'ClleAlil]\Al 5  fl A-)!,  AJU]'  T)0  comiAijic 

An  r]iiA]\  ójlÁc  AHiiicA  éiTDigce  cuije,  .i.  r]\\ 
meic  CÁince  ;  aju]'  ioo  beAtiriAi  jcatja)!  -óó. 
CjieAt)    An   iiioc-ei]\5e  pn    o)rc,   a]i  i-kxt). 

1-p  TtlÓH    1110    Clll]",     A]l     l/UJ    .1.    •At'LlinillAlj    TDO 

ceACC  in  Cijiinii,  Aju-p  Dox)b  "OeAng  iiu\c  aii 
"Oajxia  ■o'AnjAin  •oóib  ;  Ajuj-qieAti  An  ciing- 
riAm  100  béA]iA  pb  •ôom  ?  "OiongHAni,  a]> 
•piAt),  cet)  ójLac  jaca  pfi  -oioc^-A  'I'An  cac. 
I'p  niAic  An  cunjnAtii  pn,  aji  i'é,  Ajuf  acá 
cungnAiii  A]-  T-'eApii  tioin  inA  ^-in  ■oo  yAjAit 
UAib,  .1.  An  ITlAjicuA  Siwe  tio  ctonol  cujaiii 
A]'  5 AC  Á1C  "OÁ  yuilit). 

■AgU)'  vo  niicij  Cu  Aju]'  CeiceAim  bo  •ocaj"  ; 

A^U]"    ■oo    jluAlJ'    C1AII     '-[-An     AJTO    bo    CUA1-Ó, 

Agu]'  111  -oeAimAi-o  con'inAije  IHaj  tninji- 
ceimne.  -*-'^5Uf  'oo  bi  aj  I'uibAt  nA  iiiAije; 
Agu]'  A]'  jeAjiji  -00  bi   Aim   An   rAn   ■oo  con- 

nA1]lC    All     C]11A]1    Ó5IÁC    A]1111CA,  él^oijce    A]1A 

cóiiiAin  Aj  pubAt  nA  niAi  je  ;  aju]'  i]'  ia-o  üo 
bi   Ann   .1.   Cjn'    111  ic   UuipeAnn   ■oa]i  bo  Ainiii 

IDjIKMI,*    IllcllAjdlA,   AJU]"    lucllAI]!.        ^^JUl'  ^^-l' 

AThtArà  x>o  bA'OA]!  r]ii'  1T11C  CAince  ajuj-  c]\i 
•nnc  üui]ieAiin,  ha  luce  i:uaca  ajuj-  niiop 
cAij'e  ■OA  céite  ;  lonn^x  gi^óbé  Áic  a  ceAnpiiA- 
■oAoi]'  ■OA  céile  nA  ]\acato  Af  acc  An  lojionj 
bA  cnei]"e  ■óíob. 

1]'  Aiin]-in  •oo  ]\ÁTÒ  CiAn  :  "Oa  inbeTOi)'  mo 
■ôiA]'  ■oeA]ib]\ACA]i  AntT|'o,  1]'  caIhia  aii  coiii- 
•jiAC  ■oo  ■oeAnniAoi]' ;  Ajiip  ó  luvc  'puili'o,  i]- 
TtiAic  An  cóiiiAi]\le  ■ÓAiii]'A  ceiceA'ó.  -t^Ji')'  •oo 
connAiiic  inAll-üiiéAT)  niuc  lonA  joijie,  aju]' 
no  buAil  é  i:éin  •oo  •pbeifc  ■ojiAoroeACCA  a 
pocc  iiunce  ■ooiia  nuicAib,  AgU]'  -00  JAb  aj 

COCAllc    tlA    CAÌlÌlAtl     AnlAli     JAC     IIUIIC     TlOnA 

mucAib  oile. 

1]"  Annpiii  A  ■oubAi)ic  D]iiAn  tiiAC  UmjieAnii  : 
A  •óeA]ibb]iÁirne,  a]i  |"é,  An  -pACAbAi]!  ah 
c-ógtÁc  no  bi  Aj  1'iubAl  nA  niAi  je  ó  ci  AnAib  ? 
"Oo  conncAiiiA]!,  a]i  lA'opn.  1]- inniieAnmnAC 
■ÓAoibj'e,  A]\  i'é,  jAn   •[.•eiceAiii   iiiaic  •oo  -óéA- 

tlAIll    A   n-A111ipH    COJA^Ó,    A]l    lilAlj^lb,   AJUf  A]l 


*  biMAti.     This  name  is  written  11aj\  in  all  the  copies: 
but  in  the  ancient  books  it  is  biMwii. 


Héi^óceACAib  ;  Aguj'  -oo  -peA-OAHi-A  cpéA^o  ■oo 
IU15  Af  é ;  ói]i  -00  buAii  i'é  é  yéin  •oo  -irbeifc 
ó]i-ÓA,  A  pocc  nitnce  ■oonA  mucAib  lit) ;  aju]' 
ArÁ  Aj  COCAllc  nA  CAbriiAn  aiìiaiL  jac  muic 
nonA  iiiiicAib  oite  ;  aju]'  ni  cajia  Tauinn  é. 
I]-  oLc  ACÁ  I'm  AgAinne,  a]\  An  ■oia]'  oibe,  ói)\ 
1]'  le  neAC  éijin  no  UIuiaca  "Oe  "OAnAnn  nA 
11UICA,  Agu]'  nA  niAjibAin  niie  lAn  no  ccAng- 
liiAn  non  liiuic  n]\oi5eACCA  nul  ^y  yo-oeiyTO. 

1]'  oLc  no  i\ionAiiiAi]ife  bu]\  i.'ojli.niTi  a 
CACAi|\  nA  iro^tinnA,  A)!  DpiAn,  An  c]iÁc  nAC 
AiceóncAOi  beiceATJAc  nudjeAccA  1'eAc  beic- 
CA-OAC  AicencA.  ■Aguf  cóiiiniAtc  no  bi  ■óa 
jiÁ^ÓA  pn,  Ajii]'  no  buAit  a  •óia|' neA]\b]iÁcA]i 
■|:éin  no  ỳtei]'c  noilbce  njioi  jeACCA,  Agu]'  no 
]\iniie  nA  Ja^oaji  ■f-ewnjA  piiblACA  •oiob  ; 
Aju]-  no  tAbjiAnAn  50  jÁibceAC  aji  long  nA 
iiintce  n]ioi5eAccA. 

•  •<Ì5Uf  níoji  ciAn  511)1  ceic  aii  liuic  npoig- 
eAccA  A]~  nA  mucAib  oiie  AniAc  ;  Ajuf  nioji 
Aoti  linic  oibe  ACC  1  iréin  AiiiÁin  ;  aju]-  no 
connAii\c  I'l  noi]ie  coible,  aju)'  no  lonn'pAij 
é  ;  Aguf  Aj  nui  yA'n  coill  ni,  C115  0]iiAn 
u)icA]i  nA  ftei  j  •01,  gti]!  cui]i  r]\é  coiii]3A]i  a 
ctéib  1.  -Ajti]-  no  j-jjieAn  An  iinic  Aguf  a 
nubAiiic.  1]"  otc  no  ]iinneAbAi)i  nio  ceilg- 
eAnn  ó  AicneAbAiiniié.  "OAnleAin  1]'  uplAb- 
liA-ò  nAonnA  pn  ajac  ;  aji  0)iiAn.  1|'  nuine 
me  no  bunA-ó,  a]i  eipon,  aju]-  if  iné  CiAn 
iiu\c  CÁmce  ;  ajii)'  cAb]u\in  AnACAl  nAtii. 
blieAiiAiii,  ceAnA,  aji  1iicliA]\bA  aju]-  a]v 
IvidiAii,  Ajuf  1]'  olc  linn  a)i  beAn  )uoc. 

Ltnjniife  p\  nA  néib  Ae^ÓA]i^ÓA,  a]i  D|iiAn, 
nA  cigeA-ò  An  c-AnAiii  ]"eAcc  n-iiAi]\e  lonnAC, 
50  iiibeAnyAinni-e  a^-ac  é.  lìlAi-peA^ô,  a-|\ 
CiAn,  cAbjiATO  Aifjrò  -oAm.  tDo  beAjiAiii,  ah 
bpiAn.  Léijró  ■óotii  nul  Am  juocc  féin,  aji 
Ckmi.  t,éi5):eAm,  Aji  t)]iiAn,  oiji  ii'uj-a  Icaiii 
yéììi  nuine  no  iiiA]ibA-ó  50  mime  'nA  niuc. 

Agu]'  no  cuATO  CiAn  inA  jiiocc  iréin  Ann]-m, 
Asiii-  A  núbAi]ic  :  ÜAb)\Ai-ó  aiiacaI  iikmc  -oaiii 
Anoi]-,  A]i  ]-é.  Ill  ctobnAin,  A)!  OniAn.  IIIai- 
]-eA-ò  noiiieAll  me  pb,  a]i  Ciaii,  ói]i  nÁ  1110  a 
)iiocc  muice  no  iiiui](b|.'i-óe  mé  ni  biA^ó  acc 
61)110  inuice  lonnAin,  Agu)'  Ó)'  Am  )iiocc  yém 
inu)ibp5ceA)i   me,   nio)\  niAjibA-ó  )iiAm,  aju)' 
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nt  iiuni\):i-óceA]\  coi-óce,  iicac  huy  mo  eiptc 
lonÁ  me;  Ajuf  n&  1u\i]hii  le  «i  iinn|\|:i5- 
teA]\  me,  inneofAit)  aii  jm'om  ■ooni  iiu\c. 

ni  1é  luvuniAib  111111  |ib)ri5èeA]i  cii,  acc  le 
clocAib    cul<.\riu\i]-    HA    caIiìiaii,    Aji    b|\iAn. 

-djUf    -00    JAbATDA]!     A]'    A    llAlcLe    yUl     fAIJl- 

jLéA]'  Ai)i  ■00  cl,ocAib  50  liACJAub,  Ajuf  50 
liAiniiiin,  50  nT3eÁimAt)A]i  tiibeAL  t)eA]ióil, 
■oiAn-bpuice  looii  cu]\a-ò  ;  ajuj^oo  cuiiieAtJAii 
cubAc  I"!]!  yo  cAÌiiiAin  é.  -Aju]'  níon  JAb 
All  caIaii'i  An  ponJAb  I'lii  uaca;  aju]'  vo 
ceibj  A)i  uAccA]i  riA  caIitiah  Anio]i  é. 

■c\t)úbAi]ic  b|\iAn  50  11ACÄ-Ò  A)ii')'  yó  caIaiìi  ; 
A511]'  TDo  cunieAu  An  uAiiA  i-'eAcc  é,  aju]'  nioi\ 

JAb  An  TAlAlil   -HI]-.        Cit)  C]1A  ACC  -00  AUnACA- 

x)A]\  CLAnn  üui]ieAnii  An  co]\p  ye  buAitie, 
A511]'  -po  "óiúlc  An  caIaiìi  é  ;  aju)'  An  ]'eAcc- 
111A-Ô  1niAi]i  -00  cnineAüAji  yo  CAÌAni  e,  -oo 
JAb  All  «in  nt]-.  ■'■^S'-'r  '°°  5liiAi]'eAt)Ai\ 
CLaiiii  Cui|ieAiin  ]ionipA  aitoiaiw  Lug  Láiìi- 
ỳŵTJA,  ü'ionni'Aige  An  caca. 

1oiiièiì]'A  Luj  ;  Aji  nüeAbiìJAt)  |\e  iia  acai|i, 
T30    cÁinij    ]ioiiiie    Ó     üheAiiiAip    yiA]!,    'oo 

^llAlHfÒ,     AJUp     1)0     HJAIlUt),     Ajllf    ■oo     -dell 

LiiAin  tnic  Luig-óeAÓ,  Ajiif  "oo  \3liéi]m  iia 
1i6A^0A]i5ÁnA,  ]\ii'  A  jiAiceA)!  iloy  CoiiiniÁin 
An  cAn  I'o,  Aguf  CA)!  mhAi5  t^iiijij,  ^^^Y  "oo 
dioinn-fliAb  nA  SeAJfA,  Ajnf  ■oo  ceAim 
SeAn-C]-iéibé,  yìy  a  haicgaji  Ceiy  Cbojionn 
An  CAn  i'o,  A511]"  z]\é  c)iíocAib  An  Chojioinn 
c]iucfoUii]',  Aguf  A]"  y&r\   50  IIIA5  ÎTIo]!  An 

<\onA1j,     Á1C    A    ^lAbA'OA)!     <Xbinl  AJIAlj,    AJU]' 

cjieACA  ClionnACC  ]:úca. 

^y  Aiinj-in  ■oo  eijiig  D]ieAp  niAC  OaIaih, 
Agu]"  A  ■oubAijic  :  ^y  longnA^ò  beATii,  a]\  ye, 
An  jinAn  Ag  einje  AniA]\  Anui,  aju]'  Anoi)\ 
gACA  Iaoi  Aile.  "Oo  bim  ■j.'©*'']']*  5°  '"^'^''^  ''j  ■*)' 
IIA  'onAoice.     C]iéA'o  cite,  a]i  i'é.     "OeAbjiA^o 

Aljce  LÓ5A  t/AlilfAUA,  Ajl  I'lA'O. 

If  AnnpncAinijAn  c-lob-òÁnAcnAciniciolL, 
Ag»-)'  -00  beAnnAij  ■òóib.  C]iéAt)  A^obA)!  ■oo 
beAnnAijce,  ah  lA-oj'An.  1]'  itió]\  Á^ôbA]\  1110 
beAnnAi jre  -ÔAoib,  a]\  )"é,  ó\]\  ni  yiiib  acc  nio 
leAC  ■oo  UhuACAib  "Oe  "Oaii Ann,  aju]'  1110  teAC 
■oAoibye ;  Ajn]'  cAbjiATO  ai)-ioc  bteAcCAc 
ỳeAjA  n6i]ieÄnn  •óom,  a]i  ]-é. 


1lA)1Ab    1110c    111A1C    ■ÓI11C,    A)!    yeA]!  ■Oiob,  50 

yeAi\5Ac  yoi)AniACA  aj  ^i-iieAjtiA  ■óó,  yul  vo 
jeAbAip  yeAfjAC  nA  bleAccAc  Ann]-o.  1]' 
Annpn  ■oo  béij  Luj  b]\iocc  ■ojiAoijeAccA  yÁ 
nA  cjieACAib,  Aguf  -oo  cuija  a  mbleAccACA 
■jrein  A  n-ooiuif  jac  Aon  cije  1  nei]iinn,  Ajuf 
•00  ■pÁJAib  nA  -peA^'CACA  aca,  50  nAC  fúig- 
p^oi'i'    An    yonn    pm    no     50    iiibei]ieA'ò    An 

inAllCJlA  Sí-Óe  0]111A. 

A5U]-   ■oo   bi    Luj   C|11    [lÁ]  AJUf  Cl»!  OTOCe 

'nA  cinicioll,  no  50  cAnjA-OA^  An  tTlA]\ciiA 
Si-óe,  Aju]-  vo  fui-óeA^OAp  a  cimcioll 
I05A. 

^.Vju)-  cÁinij  Do-ób  "OeA^j  niAC  An  'Oaj'oa, 
nAoi  céA-opcceA-o  -oa  n-ionn]'Ai5e  ;  Aguj-^oo 
]\Ái-ò  :  CjieA^o  Á^òbA]!  bun  nioible  5A11  An  cac 
vo  cu}!?     ^5  ]ruineAc  ]viocfA,  a)i  Luj. 

^y  Annpn  ■oo  gAb  Luj  liniieAc  ITltiAnAn- 
nÁni  uiine  ;  aju]'  111  -óeAHgcAoi  yúice,  nA 
r]\ice,  11 A  CAi]ii-e  a]\  neAC  yA  inbiA-ó  p.  Ko  JAb 
I'jAbAll  trill  An  AnnÁin  uinie  yÁ  caoL  a  linnnil; 
Agu)-  ■oo  JAb  A  cAcbApii  ^if  A  ^lAiceAp  Cmn- 
beAjic  ;  Aju)'  ■oo  bi  ■oeAljiA-ò  nA  jnéine  nA 
jnúi]'  Ó  cIaócIó-ó  An  cAcbAijiji ;  aju]'  •oo  JAb 
A  fjiAC  ■oiib-5011111,  •OAC-ÁlAinn,  ■oín-beACAn, 

■OA0l-C0lÌll\A111AC,Ó]-fCt1A15-lel]\5  A-Ó]\0111A,-00 

■óíon  A  cuinp  ;  Aju]'  110  ^Ab  AcloTÒeAiii  ỳoy- 

JA^ÓAC,  p]TOeAp  ỳA0b--ólÚlC,  CAJI  A  cAob  clí ; 

Agti]-  iio  jAb  A  ■ôÁ  f-leAj  cno--f.-Ai)ifin5e, 
c)iAnn-neArii)iA,  cnuAi-òiieiiiineACA,  aji  nA 
býociiuJA^ò  Ay  yiul  nAC)iAc  neniie.  -Ajii]'  ■oo 
jAbA-OAji  p'oJA  Ajuf  unníogAýeAjnieineAnn 
A  cneAlliiiA  CACA  Ajuf  coiiilŵinn  umpA ; 
Aju]'  vo  cogbA-OA]!  cinnce  biojiACA  vo  fLeA- 
jAib  óf  A  ceAnnAib  ;  Ajuf  ■oo  iiinneA-OA]í 
léibeAnnA  ■oipbe  -OAingne  ■oluice  ■oa  l'giA- 
CAib  lonA  n-ui)iciiiiceAll. 

•Agii]-  ]\o   lonnj-AijeA-oAji    IÎIaj    IIIo]!  An 

AOtlAlj  ;  A5II)'  ■CO  p\eA5)lAT)Ap  llA  1iv\llmu- 
■|\A15     lA^O  ;       AJtl)"     -00      CAlCeAÜA]!      A     I'lsAJA 

jonACA  jÁibceACA  a]1  a  céile  ;  Agu]'  a  coni- 
biupeA-ó  A  fleAJ  ■óóib  ■oo  CAiimjeAüAii  a 
cloTOtiie  cbAi]'-beAcnA  cnop-óp^óA  a]'  a  c\\u- 
Aiblib  cniriiAif-joniiiA  ;  aju)-  ■oo  gAbA^oA)» 
Ag  cnéAn-cuAHjAin  a  céile  ;  Ájup  ■oo  ei]i- 
5eA-0A]\  ■oojieA^OA  Donn-lApnACA  A]'  A  cionn 
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•00  neitii  c\|\in  ^xjii]"  lolirAolJAii  tiA  r)>éinýec\n 
pn. 

1]'  <.\nn]'tn  •oo  conn<M)ic  t^uj  ah  c\\ó  caca 
Ann  A  i\Aib  l3]ieA-p  riAc  TDaIaih,  aju]-  tio 
lonnj-Aij  50  liAiniiii'n  AirnAHniAncAc  é  ;  Ajuf 
■00  jẃb  Aj  ciieAn-cuApjAm  ha  c)\éinýeAii 
•pin,  no  ju]!  co)ic]iA^ó  •oÁ  céA'o  Iaoc  teii'  ■oo 
■Luce  coniiéACA  riiic  DaIaiii  lonA  ■jriA'onAipe. 

1f  ŵnn]-m  "oo  nAifc  DpeAf  coiiiAi)ice  Ap 
t/Uj  :  ÜÄbAi)i  mo  AnAm  •òom,  a]\  j-e,  •oon  con 
1"o  ;  A511]'  •oo  "béẃii  yme  ■póriio]iAC  ciigAC  ■oo 
CAC  mliAije  UuiiiCA-o  ;  Aju-p  •oo  béA]i  Sl^''*'^'^ 

AJUp    6AP5A,    inuijl    AJ^lip  Ü1]\,  A  COIIAIJCACC 

o]\m  irein  yÁ  ceAcc  •oo  cóiri)iAC  ]\wc  Apip 
tiiAnA  pAJcA)!  pine  ■pónio]iAC  I10111.  -í^Ji'f 
C1.15    An    co]iAi5eAcc   I'ln    AnACc\'L    a     Aiiniw 

■ÒÓ. 

1)-  Aiinpm  A  ■oubpA'oAn  n a  ■oiuxoice  coniAijice 
t)0  CAbAipc  •ooib  pern.  1p  bpiACAp  ■óóiìi)-a, 
Ap  l^uj,  T3A  n^oeAC'OAoippitie  ■poiiiopAC  uiLe  a]\ 
búp  coniAipce  ha  inillp'i'òe  beAmpA  ia-o.  1p 
Annpm  •oo  jluAip  b|\eAp  hiac  bAÌAip  Agup 
nA  •opAoice  i\óinpA  ■o'lonnpAije  a  cpice  péiti. 

lomcup  t/óJA :  ÜA)iéip  copjAip  Ajtip 
biiAi-ô  An  CACA  pm  ;  •oo  connAipc  ■oiAp  ■oa 
bpÁic]Mb,  Aju]'  po  piApjiAij  -oiob  An  bp-ACA- 

■OAp  A  ACAip  ip  An  CAC.  Ill  'pACAITI  Ap,  A](  lA^O- 
pAin.  ^\ii  Kvo  ■póiiiopAig  "00  lilUipp'CA^O  é,  Ap 
Luj.  Ill  liiA-0,  Ap  piA-o.  ni  liiAipeAnn  pé, 
Ap  l>ii5,  Ajup  ■oo  beipiinpe  b)nAèA]\  pi]",  nAC 
■pACAi'ó  biA-ò  nA  'oeoc  A111  béAbpA  no  50 
b'pAijteAp  yio]"  CÁ  bÁ]'  ■oo  p-uAip  ni'ACAip. 

ẃgup  ■oo  cuAi^o  Ltij  Aju]'  An  tnApcpASróe 
Ap  Aon  ]iip  no  50  iiÁn^A'oAp  gup  An  Áic  loiiAp 
rjAji  -pé  p'éin  Agup  a  acai]\  -pe  céite  ;  Ajtip 
Ap  pm  gup  All  Á1C  A  n'oeACATO  ]'é  a  piocc  nA 
muice  A^i  n-Aicne  Chlomne  üui]ieAnn  ■òó  ; 

5onA  Annpm  •oo  bAbAip  An  caIaiìi  ]\e  Liij, 
■CO  n'oubAipc  :  Ay  mó]\  An  ceAnncA  lonA  pAib 
c'ACAip  Aniij-o,  A  L115,  Aj  p-Aicpin  diloiniie 
CuipeAiin  •00,  oip  •oob  éigeAn  ■oó  •out  ahiocc 
tiniice  [jTOeA^ó,  ■oo  iiiA)\bA^OAp  é  lAjipin  lonA 
pocc  ■pein.] 

■A'^vy  vo  innip  L115  pm  'oÁ  linimncip,  ajii]- 
•00  cmn  An  Áic  Ann  a  )iAib  a  acaiji  ;  aju]- 
céA'o  •OA  lonn^^Aige  ;  aju]'  cuj  p-A  ■óeApA  a 


cocAitc,  lonnA^'  50  p'AicpeA'ó  c)iéAr)  An 
iiiA]ibA-ó  ciijA^OAp  CbAnn  UuipeAnn  Aip. 

^Xjup     ■oo   COgbAD    An     COpiD    A]-    All    UA15, 
AJUp  •GO  JAbA-OAp  A5  p-éACAin  A  loC,  AJUp'OO 

ppic  nA  copAiji  cpó  é,  50  n-oubAi]\c  L115:  1p 
nAiiÌToeAiiiAil  An  tiiApbA'ó]-o  cujA^oA]!  CÌAnn 
üiii]ieAnii  Ap  iii'ArAip  loniiiAiii.  -«Asi^'l"  ctij 
ceó)\A  póg  -óó,  Agiip  A  ■oúbAi]ic:  Ip  olc 
ACAnii  péin  Ó11  inA]\bA'D  ]-o,  oip  ni  cUimiiii 
éin  ni  c]\oni'  cli.iA]'Aib,  aju]-  111  pAicini  em 
ni  qiéin'  fúilib,  ajuj'  ni  p-uil  Aon  cuii-bebeo 
Ain  cpoTOe,  ■oo  ciiiiiAi'ó  tii'aca]!  ;  Agup  a  •obé 
•OA  n-A^òpAiin,  A]\  yc,  ip  •001I15  leAin  jAn  me 
péin  •oo  ceAcc  •oo  bÁcAi]ì  An  t.iAi]i  -oo  bi  An 
gnioiii  yo  AjA  •òéAnAiii ;  A^uy  ^y  mop  ah 
jnioiii  •oo  pmneA'ô  Ann,  a]\  t/iij  ;  .1.  pionJAb 
■00  •óéAnAiii  ■DO  CluiACAib  "Oe  tJAnAnn  a]i  a 
céile  ;  Ajup  bA  p'A'OA  biApA^óíc  •óóib  ;  ajuj" 
A  •oubAijic  An  pop5  po  pop : — 

SjéAb  mó)i  fUAip  CiAn  uiii  nóm, 

"Oo  ciojipbAij   1110  cop-|3  leA^opA'ó  An 

Laoic, 
•dn  pó-o  peAb  poip,  An  po-o  peAÌ  piAp, 
111  biATO  Cipe  50  bpÁc  Acc  50  hole, 
Upe  liiApbA^ò  Cbéin,  cujuw  nA  cteAp 

"Oo  cpAOc  mo  cpeóip 

"Oo  ■ôub  1110  •òeAÌb, 

111  o  ClAtb  ACÁ  clAon. 

A  beACC  ACÁ  Ap  lÁp. 

Hop  mApb  ClAim  üiii]ieAiin 

ü]iéir  béi-o  üiiACA  "Oe  "OAiiAiin  'oon- 

•DÁll, 

Pa  "oojiiA  iieipc  Ajup  cLÁij-. 
"Oo  cnipeA-ó  CiAn  po'n  p-eApc  Api)'  ia]í  ]-m, 
Ajiq'  •oo  cójbA-ó  A  LlA  Ó]'  A  ieAcc,  Ajup  •oo 
p-eA]\A-ó  A  cluice  CAomre,  Ajup  •oo  pgpiobA^ò 
ŵ  Ainin  ojAiii. 

1p  ó  CliiAti  AinmneócAp  An  cnoc  po,  Ap 
tuc ;  Agup  nA  poitlpigeA'ò  neAC  An  jniom 
l^o  no  p-oilli'ijeA^oAp  é,  Ap  yé;  aju]-  a 
•oubAi]ir  All  ÌAOi  pe  i'ío]' : — 

O  CliiAii  AinmneócAp  An  cnoc, 
gé  'cÁ  A  n-ionAt)  popnocc  ; 
lllóp  An  jníom  •oo  ponA'ó  Ann, 
Ponjŵb  Ap  ühuAC  üe  "OAnAnn. 
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niic  UtiipeAnn  tio  nmne  ẃii  51110111, 
Innipni  ■OAOibfe  z\\é  po]\, 
Ax)ei]»m  lib,  111  f5é>\l  júa, 
üiocfAit)  ]\é  A  n-ÚA,  Ajii)'  A  ti-iAnni  ik\. 

U^ii  1111c  Cŵince,  qio-òok  aii  •opeAiii, 
iXju]-  ClAiin  UuiiieAtin  DeAjneAiin, 
1)"  ■oe  T)o  jiAtA-o  bÁ]'  Cliéin, 
•d  iiibeic  cóiiiÁ]ir)  a  cóiiiicein. 

1]-  b|\i|Te  1110  ciioixie  Aiii'  cliAb, 
O  iiAC  iiiAineAnn  ah  cujiat!)  Ciaii  ; 
"00  diloiiin  "OeAbbAoic  ni  fjeAL  50, 
50  iiibeiT)  uile  |."A  iA]ijiió. 

■A  liAicle  iiA  Iaoi-òi  I'ln  a  t)ubAi]\c  Luj : 
1]"  otc  t30  cioc]rA]"  Ail  jnioiii  |-o  ^00  UIuiaca 
"Oe  "Oaiiaiui,  ajui'  i]"  yoxxs,  biAj"  irionJAb  aja 
tieAiiAiii  A  ii&i]vinn  niAéi]-;  aju^-  i-p  cnuAJ 
ACAiiii]-e  on  1151110111  ]'o  no  ]nnneAT)AH  CLaihi 
üui)\eAiiii.  -Ajuf  A  -oubAiiic  le  iia  iiniiiiiici]i  : 
liiirij  50  UeAiiijiAij  iiiA]i  ATI  iruitnij  Ci)ieAnn 
Aguf  UuACA  "Oe  "Oaiiaiih  ;  Ajiif  nA-poiltfi 5 
iiA  fgéAlA  I'D  Aim  110  50  yoibtpjeA'oi'A  yein 

lAt). 

v\]>  jiocrAiii  t)o  Liij  50  üeAiii]\Ai j,  uo  fun!) 
50  buAi'Al,  oiió]\Ac,  A)!  juAÌŵinn  ]ii5  ei]ieAiiii. 
^Xguf  -00  ýéAc  Luj  iiA  ci'iiiciotb,  A511)-  t)0 
coniiAijic  ]-e  1111c  üui]\eAnn  ;  aju]'  ■oob'  iẃt) 
yu^  C]\uín  uob'  freA]i)i  line  A511]"  lÁiiiAC,  'oob' 
Áitte  Ajii]'  'oob'  ii|iHAiiiAncA  'oa  pAib  1  UevMÌi- 
jiAij  All  cAn  ]*iii  ;  Aju)'  ■oob'  ỳeAjip  bÁiii  a  cac 
IIA  póinoiiAC. 

!]■   Aniii'ni    ■DO   i-mjiAib    Lug  j'lAbiiAt)  éi]"- 

reACCA       llA       CACJIAC      •00       buAlll   ;      AgU]"     ■DO 

l\iiineA-ó  aiìiIai-ó,  aju-j'  ■oo  éii'ceA-0A]\  uile. 
-c\  ■oubAi]\c  Lu j  :  CjiéA-o  a]ia  1.-U1I  buji  nAijie 
An  01)',  A  UlniACA  "Oe  T)AnAnn  ;  aji  ye.  ^cá 
onq-A  50  •oeiiiiin,  a)i  |-ia^o.  "piAyjiAije  ■do 
ni'm  ■DA  bu]i  iiiAicib,  a)\  ]-é  ;  c)iéAt)  An  •010- 
jaIca]-  ■do  -óéAnpA-ó  jac  Aon  AgAib  aji  An 
■0)10115  •DO  iiiui)ib):eA'ó  a  acai)i? 

X)o  1^1115  )'occ  1110)1  A)i  CÁC,  A)i  nA  clo)-  )111 
■ooib;  Aju)-  •oo  -pjieAjAi)!  )iig  ei)ieAnn  ẃ)iciì)' 
é,  Aju)'  ij-eA'ó  A  ■oubAinü  :  1-^eA^oAiiiAi)i  ni  he 

C-ACAl)l)-e  TOO  111A)lbA^Ó  ? 

1)'  é,  50  ■oeiTÌim,  A)\  tuj  ;  aju)'  tjo  cini 
ij-cij  Anoi)'  An  ■0)10115  ■oo  iiiA)ib  é  ;  a5u)-  ni 


)."eA|i)i  A  poy  ACA  yé\n  aii  iiiA)ibA-ò  -oo  CU5A- 

■0A)1  Al)1  nA  A5Ani)-A. 

A  ■oubAi)ic  )ii5  ei)ieAnn  :  Hi  iiiAjibAü  Aon 
Iaoi  -00  béA]iAinn  yém  a)i  An  cé  ■oo  iinii)ib- 
ye^\X)  ih'acai)!,  acc  bAlb  -oo  buAin  -oe  5AC  Aon 
lÁ  Ay  A  céile,  no  50  cuicyeAU  ye  leAin,  -oa 
mbiAü  )-é  A)i  1110  coiiiii)'.  A  ■oi.ib)iA'DA)i  nA 
1iuAi)'te  uile  An  ni  céA^onA,  A5U)'  ClAnn 
Cui)ieAnn  iiia)i  các. 

á\cáic  A5  •oéAiiAiii  A11  ó)\'OAi5ce  )-in,  a)i 
'Lu5,  All  c]iiA)i  -00  liiAjib  iii'ACAi)i)-e  ;  A5UI' 
CAbjiAm  ei]iic  ■òoni  AI111,  ó  cÁi^o  üuaca  "Oe 
"O  All  Aim  A  nAom  C15  ;  A5U)'  111  An  a  cu5Ara,  ni 
)-Á)iócAt))'A  )ieACC  )M5  6i)ieAnn,  iia  a  com- 
Ai)ice ;  51-óeA-ô,  ni  lÁiiiócAno  Coac  ITIio^ó- 
cuA)icA  -oo  •{.■Á5bÁil  no  50  )iéi^ói'D  leAiii)-A. 

"OAiiiAjibAinn  yéìn  c'acai]i,  a)i  ]ii5  ei)ieAnn, 

■00   bu-Ó  IllAIC   leAlll  CÚ  ■00  5lACAt)  eA)1CA  UAIIII 

Aim  : 

^y  cu5Aiime  a  ■oeiji  'Lu5  )-ii-o,  A]i  ClAim 
üui)ieAnn     eAco)i]iA    i'éin  ;     a5U)-     a^diiiaiii 

111A)lbA'Ó  A  AÜA)!  ■ÓÓ,  A)l  1uc1lA)1  A5U)'  A)1 
1uc1lA]\bA;    Ól|\    1)-   A5  1A)1]1A1-Ò  )'5éAlA  A  AèA)1 

■00  ỳAii  )-é  5U)'  ■D)iA)-CA,  no  50  |:uAi)i  y\oy  a 
bÁi)-. 

"Oob'  eA5Al  ■óuiiin,  a)\  b)iiAii,  5uiiAb  A5 
iA)i)\Ait)  a^òiiiáIa  t)o  biA^ò  )'é  A  pA-ónAi)'e 
CÁ1C,  A5U)'  nAC  5eAbA'ó  )-é  éi)uc  UAinn  ion<x 
■Ó1A15  )-iii. 

X)o  béA)K\iiine,  a|i  iia  iinc  oile  ;  A^oiiiÁil 
■DÓ,  nó  CAbAi]i)-e  ó)-  cú  ij-  )-ine.  "Oo  béA)i,  a)\ 
b]\iAn.  -Ö5U)-  lei)'  )-iii  A  T)ubAi|ic  btiiAn 
iiiAc  üui)ieAiiii  : 

1)-  cu5Aiiiiie  A  ■oeiji  rú  )-iii,  a  1-'U5,  aii  c|iiu)i 
)-o;  01)1  1)'  )-inn  ■oo  )pAoil).-eÁ  ■oo  -óéAnAiii 
cóiriiei)i5e  coiìi)iaic  )ié  clAinn  CliAince  )ioiiiie 
)-o  ;  A5U)'  nio)i  riiA)ibAiiiAi)ine  c'acai)\  ;  5m- 
eA^ó  ■oo  béA)i):Ani  éi)iic  Ann  ■òuic)'e  ai-jiaiI  ìy 
iiiA)i  50  n^oéAnmAoi)'  An  5niorii. 

5eAbAC)-A  éi)iic  UAib  Ann,  51011  50  )-aoiI- 
ci5i)-e  é,  A)i  t>U5;  A5U)i  a  -oéA)!  Aiin)'o  1; 
A5U)'  111Á)'  iîió)i  lib)'e  í,  ■oo  5eAbcA0i  niAicioiii 
A)i  cuTO  -01.  ClumeAiii  uaic  1,  a)'.  j'ia^o. 
•t\5  )'o  1,  A)i  1,115  ;  .1.  c)ii  liúblA  ;  A5UI'  c)ioi- 
ceAiin  nnnce;  A5U)'  i-leA5  ;  A5U)'  ■oÁ  eAC ; 
A5U)-    cA)\bA^o  ;    Aju)-    )-eAcc    iiiuca;    A5U)' 
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ciiiléẃii  con;  Aguf  bio]!  iriiLACCOk;  ju]'  cui 
jÁ)icA  A\\  cnoc  ;  Ajit]'  i]'  i  y\n  ah  eijnc 
AcÁim]-e  •o'iA]\]u\i-ô,  A]!  yé ;  Agu]'  niA]'  mó]\ 
tibfe  i,  iiiAic):iT)ceA)\  cuit)  ui  a]i  Iacaiji 
ẃnn]'o     uib ;     Agu]'     nu\iiA     iiion,     CA'b)\Ait) 

UAlb  1. 

Î1Í  mó|i  linn  i,  a)i  laiiiAn  iiiac  UuqieAnn  ; 
tiA  A  ceAt)  u]TOAit  -|-in  niAH  ei]iic  ;  aju]' 
Af  •oocAiToe  linn  jiun  yeill  Aguf  nui-ÓAijce 
•oo  beic  AjAri'A  ]:a  iiA]!  coriiAip  A   luijeA-o 

111A]1   él]llC. 

ní  beAj  leAnij-A  Aji  j-loinneAf  iréin  tiiAH 
éiinc,  A]\  Luj  ;  A511]'  "oo  beA^i  ^'lAnAigeAcc 
UliuACA  "Oe  "OAnAnn  •òibfe  jAn  ni  Af  1110  vo 
iA]i)\Ai-ô,  Aju]"  jie  tiileA]'  50  b|iÁc  ■ói'b ;  Ajuf 
CAbnAiüi~e  An  c|-lÁnAijeACC  ceAtinA  -oomi-o. 
1)'  c]iUAij  ]"in,  ŵ]i  ClAnn  ünijieAnn,  ni  beAj 
■oo  -plAiiAib  An  ■ooiiiAin  pnn  yéin.  1]'  beAj, 
A]!  1^115,  01)1  1)"  minic  130  jeAll  buji  I'AiiiAilfe 
éinic  UACA  niA]!  ^~o  A  pAünAi]'e  cÁic  aju]'  50 
]iAcr)Aoi]'  'nA  coif  a|ii]'. 

üugA-OAji  ClAnn  UuineAnn  iA]i)-in  jiij 
GilieAnn,  Agup  Doüb  "OeAjij  niAc  An  "Oajua, 
Ajuf  UAij-le  UbuACA  "Oe  "OAnAnn  ApceAnA, 
jTÁ  ÍOC  nA  beA]iCA  ]'in  le  L115. 

1]'  •j-"^*'^!'!^  "òonii'A  Anoi]',   a)\   Lu 5,  poy  ha 

lieAUCA  ÚV  vo  CAbAlJlC  -ÓAOlb.  1)"  VeA|l]l 
CCAnA,   A]l   lAt)]"in. 

11lAl-eAV,  A)!  L1I5,  11"  lAT)  nA  C]ll  luiblA  "00 
lAllJlA]'    OHJlAlb,    .1.    C)ll   hiiblA  tlO  JIlAUJA  nA 

hi)'béi)ine,  a  n-oi)\ceA]\  An  ■ooiiiAin  ;  aju]'  ni 
yojnAii-'it)  úblA  oiletioin  acciat)  ;  ói)i  i]-iat) 
iiblA  If  veAji]!  buAiü   Ajuf    i-j-    Áille   'fAn 

■OOlilAn   1ATI  ;    AJUf  If  AIÌiIaTO  ACÁ1T)  A^Uf  •OAC 

An  ói]i  ó]\loif5ce  optiA;  Ajuf  ni  nió  ceAnn 
1111C  iiiiofA  'nA  gAc  t'lbAll  ■òi'ob;  Ajuf  blAf 
iiigaIa  bi'of  ofjiA  le  nA  CAiéeAiii  ;  Ajuf  ni 
Í'ÁjbAit)  JAOCA  c|\ó,  nÁ  AiciT»  Ainjitie,  a]i  Aoin 
neAc  vo  CAiceAf  iaü  ;  Ajuf  ni  luJAixie  iatj 
A  tiibeic  A5Á  fio]icAiceAiii  jobfAc  ;  Ajuf  •oo 
111  5AC   Aon   teilgeAf  ẃbAll  •ói'ob  a    ^ioja 

éACCA  AJUf  CI5  CUlje  CA]\  A1f  A]\lf  ;    A5l1f  gi-ó 

caIiiia  fibfe,  a  tfiAf  Iaoc,  fAoilmife  tiac 
yuil  A)i  conni]"ÔAOib,  ni  nAc  ■ooilij  leAin,  nA 
lu'iblA  ]'in  no  bjieir  on  nminnciii  A5Á  pnlit)  ; 
01)1  no  finneAt)  i:Ái]-cine  noib,  50  iiACAnAoi]- 


qiiAf  ]iiT)ei)ieAt)A  Ó5A  ó  iajicaii  ha  lieó]i]DA 
■OA  iiibneic  A]\  éijeAn  uaca. 

Ifé,  nnonjio,  An  c]ioiceAnn  niuice  ■oo  lAffAf 
onjiAib,  .1.  cfoiceAnn  muiceUhiiif,  1115  gl'^^'^S; 
A511]'  leijeAj'Aij,  Ajuf  flÁníocAij  yé  ao)' 
cneAÚ  Aju]-  jaIai)!  An  bcACA  ■oÁ  jiiai'accaoi, 
Acc  50  nibeinin  a|i  ah  aiumii  Ann  ;  aju)"  i]' 
aiìiIai-ó  100  bi  All  liuic  fill,  Ajii]-  An  I'luic  tlA 
cij;eAt)  fi  cfi't)  TJO  bi'ot)  ion  a  fion  50  ceAiin 
nAoi  rfÁc  ;  aju]-  An  cféAcc  f e  inbeAnAU  I'i 
•00  biot)  flÁn  ;  Agu]'  no  inni]"eAnAH  n]u\oice 
nA  Sl'^'S^j  ^''■^^  ni)\)ii  f éin  no  bi  An  buAin  fin 
Acc  A)i  A  cfoiceAnn  ;  Ajiij'  no  fCAnnAn  i, 
Aguf  ACÁ  A  cfoiceAnn  aca  ó  fom  ;  aju]- 
f Aoilinifi  fóf,  nAc  iifAj-A  nib)'e  a  fÁJAil  no 
neóin  nA  no  Aniineóin. 

^Vguj-  An  feAnAbAif  cjiéAU  i  An  cfleAJ  no 
fif  iiié  ojif Alb  ?  ni  feAnAniAif,  a]i  fiAn. 
SleAJ  fÁi]i-neimneAc  acá  aj  pi)'eA]i  fij  nA 
PeffiA  ;  <ík]iéAnbAi)\  5Ai)iniceA)i  ni  ;  •A5Uf 
no  jniceAf  jac  f oja  bacca  le  ;  Ajiif  bi 
coife  no  uifce  fó  nA  ceAnn  no  jnÁc  50  nAc 
loi]"5feAn    An    cacai|i    ioiia    nibi  ;    Ajuf   if 

nCACAIf   A  fÁJAll. 

-d^iif  An  feAnAbAif  ciA  An  nA  cac,  Ajuf 
All  cAfbAn  nob'  Á1I  leAiii  n'fÁjAil  UAib  ? 
ni  feAnAniA]!,  Af  fiAn.  "OA  cac  UAifle, 
lonjAncACA,  Af  fé,  acá  aj  "OobAf,  f  15  Sifle  ; 
Ajuf  1]'  cóitTineAf  nóib  timif  Ajiif  ciji ;  Ajuf 
ni  fuil  eic  If  luAice  lÁmjie  'nÁ  iAn  ;  Ajuf 
ni  fuil  CAfbAn  a  coiiiiiiAic  Af  cutiiAn  nA  aji 
cóiiinAinjne. 

-dguf  An  fCAnAbAi)!  cia  liuvn  ha  )~eAcc 
111UCA  no  lAff  Off  Alb  ;  .1.  imicA  aca  aj  GAf  aI 
fig  nA  ColoniAn  0)toa,  aji  Luj  ;  Aguf  gé 
iTiA]ibcAf  jAc  oince  lAn,    no    jeAbcAf    beó 

AfnAlilAfAC    lAn,    ACC   50    fAljCCAf    A  cnÁiiiA 

fe  cionifiiJAn  ;  Aguf  ni  bi  jAlAf  iia  eA]-- 
lÁince  A]i  neAc  ffoniAf  cum  niob  ;  Agii]'  ij- 
nóij  leAinfA  nAC  uf  Af  a  nAoibfe  a  fÁJAil. 

^Xguf  ifé  cuileÁn  con  no  iA)i]iAf  o]if  Aib  ; 
.1.  cuiléAn  ACÁ  A5  fij  nA  1i-1o)iuAine,  Aguf 
"PAilmif  A  liAintii  ;  Agiif  beACAnAij  An  no- 
liiAin  no  f  Aicfin  ni,  no  cmcfini]*  Af  a  ]-eAi-Arii 
le  ;  Agu)-  If  Áille  i  inÁ  aii  glUAn  niA  jiocAib 
ceinci  je  ;  Agiif  neACAif  a  fÁJAil. 
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<\n  bio|\  |-ol,ACCA  ■00  lAjijiA]'  onnAib ;  .1. 
bioji  TDoiM  bu\]\Aib  ACÁ  Aj  iiiiiAib  1nn]"e 
■piAncAi]ie. 

<\5U]-  1]-  lAt)  11A  r]\i  5Ái\cA  ■00  iAH)iAf 
o]i]iAib  uo  ueAtiAiii  A]\  cnoc  ;  .1.  c]>i  jauca  •00 
léijeAn  A]\  Chnoc  ITIIiiowcAoin  1  ctiAii-ceA]ic 
LocÍAnn  ;  ajuj'  if  jei]'  tjo  inliiot)CAOin  aju]- 
■OÁ  ctoinn  jAii  JÁJẂA  uo  ỳulAiij -oo  •oeAtiAiii 
A]!  An  cnoc  ]'in  ;  Ajii]'  if  ACAfAn  Tio  ninn  liio 
ACAi]i  A  ■pojlAim  ;  ẃju]"  IDA  tiiAtcmnj-e  ■ÔAOib 
é,  ní  TÌiAiü|:i-oif  i'in  x>'Á  n-oéoni  é  ;  Ajuf  •oa 
ii-einjeAü  bu)\  ruimf  uiie  lib  50  cij  lAtj,  1]' 
■oói j  leAiiifA  50  nT3Í0JAtt>A0i]'  o]\HAib  é  ; 

A5U]-  i]-  ipn  An  éijnc  ■oo  lAjipAf  ojif  Aib,  Af 

'OoUiiu  focc  A5ui"p'o]i--óúbA-ó  <s]\  ClitAinn 
ümneAnn,    ]\e   -pLoinneAT!)    tiA    lieAfCA    ]'in. 

^511]'    T30     CUA"0A)1     lAp    pn    lllAjl    A    fAlb   A  n- 

ACAip,  Ajuf  -00  inn]-eAt)Aii  An  céA-ocuAlAing 
I'm  •ÒÓ.  1f  otc  nAfgéAÌA  I'm,  A]!  üui)\eAnn  ; 
A^uj'  x)o  jeAbAit)  fib  bÁf  Ajuf  buAn-ofòe  vo 
iniifc  o]iHAib  Aj  lAffATi)  nAhéA)icA  prt,  Ajuf 

1]'     coif     A     CeAllglÌlÁlt     ■ÓAOlb.        ^XgUf  CAlflf 

fin  utle,  'OÁ  iiiÁü  ÁiL  té  Luj  féin  é,  -00 
jeAbA-ó  pb  Ati  éific  le  f  AOCfiiJA-ò  ;  Ajuf  ni 
bfAig-oí]'  fif  An  •ooiTiAm  í  acc  le  cuiiiAccAib 
1l11iAnAnnAin,  nó  t^óJA  f  éin.  ^^gnf  eifjmfe 
•00  iA]\)iA)t)  lAfAccA  An  ẃonbAiff  lìlliAnAn- 
nAin  Aif  ;  Ajuf  111A  cá  a  fútt  fe  fÁJAiL  nA 
liéAfcA,  •00  béAfA  f é  An  ü-eAC  •ÒAOib  ;  Ajuf 
iminA  fuiL  ifeA"ò  AueAjiA  nAC  teif  í,  Aguf  nA 

Cl obf  A  1  Af  ACC  non  1  Af  acc  AITI AC  ;  AJUf  1  Af  f  ato 

lAfACC  cu)iAi5  lllliAnAnnÁm  ai]i,  .1.  SgUAbA 
cumne  ;  Ajuf  ■00  béAf a  fe  fin  ■ôAoib,  óif  if 
jeif  ■ôó  An  üAfAliAccuinje'oocAbAincuAi'ó  ; 
Ajiif  if  f eAf f  ■ÓAoibf  e  An  cuf  ac  nA  in  c-eAc. 
If  Annpn  t3o  cuAt)Af  CÌAnn  üuifeAnn 
iiiA)\  A  f Alb  Lug  ;  Ajuf  130  beAnnAijeAuAji 

■ÓÓ   ;    AJU]-  A  -OUbjlA-OAf  nAC    feATDfATJAOlf  An 

éi]iic   I'll!    ü'fÁJAit   jAn    A   cunpiAiii    féin  ; 

AJllf   JUf   lilAlC   Leo,   A)l  An    AübA]!   fin,  lAfACC 

An  AonbAii\f  lllliAnAnnÁin  "o'fÁJAii  uAit). 

11Í  fiiit  An  c-eAC  fin  ajaiti  fém  acc  a]\ 
lAf ACC,  A]i   Lnj,  Ajiif  Ó  nAC  fuii  ni  ciobAf 

lAfACC  'OOn  lAfACC  UAini. 

lllAfeAU    CAbAl)!    lAfACC  Cllf Alj  IllllAllAn- 


nÁin  •òuinn,  Af  OfiAn  thac  UuifeAtin.  X)o 
beifiiTi,  Af  t/Uj.  Ca  Iiaic  a  fuiL  fe,  a]i  fiAU 
vXj  bfiij  iiA  bomne,  Af  Liij. 

-Ajuf  CAngAtiAf  Af  If  niAf  A  f  Alb  üuif  eAnn, 
Ajiif  Gicne,  in  jeAn  Uuif  eAnn,  a  nüeifbfiuf ; 
Agiif  innifit)  •ooib  50  fiiAf  at)A)i  An  cuf  ac.  11i 
móf  juf  f eif foe  fib  a  fÁ jaiI,  Af  Uuif  eAnn  ; 
ji-oeAu  if  niAic  le  Lu j  jac  ni  aji  a  nibiAt) 
feit)iTi  Aije  féin  ■oocuin  caca  llllniije 
UtufeAW  "00  CAbAifc  cuige  T)on  éijiic  úv  ; 
Ajuf  bifò  fo  lilAlC  leif  All  ni  Af  nAC  fuil 
feiuiii  Aije  .1.  fibfe,  no  ciiiciiii  aja  1iia)i]u\i-ò 
f  AWeoi  j. 

5luAlflt)      fOnipA       1A]l]-in,       AJUf     fÁjbAlt) 

üuifeAnn  50  cútìiac,  cAomceAC ;  Aguf  'oo 
cuAib  Gicne  leo  50  ci  An  ciiAn  'nA  f Aib  aii 
cuf  AC,  ■<^5Wf  'OO  ciiAiü  ü]\iAn  Annf  A  cu)iac, 
Ajiif  A  -oubAifc  :  111  fiiil  ACC  flionAt)  Aon- 
TDuine  AiiiÁm  oile  Aniifo  A111  fAfiiAWj'A  ;  Ajuf 
T)o  JAb  A5  ceAf  ACC  A]i  A  cuiiiAinge.  1]"  jei)- 
•oon  cujicÁn  jAn  ceAf  acc  130  ■oeAiiAiii  aiìiIai-ò 
fin  Aif,  T)0  fÁiT)  Gicne;  Ajuf  a  bfÁicfeion 
liiAine,  Af  Gicne,  i]'  olc  An  jnióiii  do  ]iinne- 

AlilAlf,    .1.   ACAlf  Ló JA  t/ÁlÌlfAÜA  t)0   lÌlAfbAt)    ; 

Ajuf  If  coif  5AC  olc  oile  t)o  beic  'nA  ■Ó1A15 
Of  f  Alb  ;  Ajuf  130  f  inne  An  Iaoitj  Ann  : — 

ü]uiAJ;  All  jnioiii  vo  j'.mneAbAif, 
A  ciiiüeACCA  fiAl,  fionn]"A  ; 

-dCAlf  t/OJ^A  l/ÁltlfA'OA 

"Do  liiAiibAü  1)"  olc  leATIlf A. 

A  Gicne  iiA  liAbAif  fiii, 

llleAf  <x]\  iiniifn,  c]iéAn  a]i  CfCAfA, 
If  feAji)!  Imn  a]i  niAfbAU  fÁ  céAt) 
11a  éAj  iiiío-óIaoic  nieACA. 

Si]ii-ó  lACA  Ajuf  innfeAuA, 
50  fiA  fliof  111a]1a  KuAibe  ; 
l3lnif  cv]\  A  1iGi)iinn,  fA]\iof , 
Hoc  All  fiiil  jiiion'i  A)"  cfUAije. 

<\  luMcle  IIA  mbfiACAf  fin,  üo  cuifeATDAf 
All  cnineAcc  CACiiiileAO  fin  a  cij]iac  aiiiac  ó 
cuiiiifAib  Áille  eocAqi-jlAnA  nA  1i6ijieAnn. 
Ca  flije  A  fACAin  Af  cúif,  Af  fiAt).  Uacaiii 
■do  iAff Alt)  nA  n-úbAll,  a]i  DfiAn,  of  iat)  vo 
hiAff  At)  ofumn  ^^]^  cuf ;  üá  f  éif  fin  lAff  a- 
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TiKvoiD  o]ic]-A,  A  cii)\<.\i5  TllliAn AniK\in  acá 
irijinn,  <s]\  ye,  ẃ]i  ]'éotA  50  _^5'-^1^5^^  iu\  lltj-- 
bei)iiie. 

-iXgu]"  nioji  yAifLeAu  ah  1-'ój)\a  i"in  lei-]"  ah 
cujiAc,  AtiiAil  bo  jnÁiè  teif ;  ói)i  ■oo  j-eóit 
Hoiiiie  lotiA  ]iéitn  a]1  'b&]\]\  ha  rotin  cAob- 
ÚAme,  An  ẃit5eA]\)iA  jaca  liAibéife,  110  giqi 

jŵb    cÚAn    A511)'    CAÌA-Ò-pO]\C    A    CHÍOCAlb  tlA 

nifbeiime. 

■dgu]'  ẃ)\  iiT)iil  Aiini'm  vó\h,  vo  ỳiAy]iAij 
DjiiAii  t)Á  b)\Áic]iib:  CiontiA]'  "oob'  Áib  bib 
■óob  Tî'ionni'Aije  J'i^-^l'S^  "*•'*  llifbeiine  ;  ói)i 
1]'  t)óij  beAiii,  Aji  i'é,  5U)iAb  AiiibAit)  bit)  jii'oj- 
cii]\Ait)  Aju]-  CAC-iiiibi-ò  riA  c)\ice  AgÁ  coiniéAt), 
Ajii]'  Ati  ]\i5  i:éin  'ha  ceAnnpoj\c  ojipA  ? 
C|\éAT)  "00  ■óéAniiiAoi]-,  A]i  An  cbAnn  oibe,  acc 
"oul  -OA  n-ionn^-Atje  1011  a]\  ]iiocc  féin,  aju]- 
riA  hubbA  tio  cAbAiiic  uaca  nó  ]-inn  iréin  no 
cmcini  Aiin  a)i  a  ]"on  ;  ó  tiAC  binn  -oub  ón 
ci)ncAbAi]>c  yeo  acá  ionA]\  ceAnn,  jAn  bÁ]- 
■o'ýÁJAib  in  Áiü  éijiti. 

Cai]ii]'   ]-m,  A]\   t)|\iAn,  i)-  yeAji]!  bum    a)! 

r-ÁbbAt),    AJU]'  A]l  tl-Á|\T)nÓ)'  ■00   CU]>    Ó)'    í\]\X) 

onumn,   A]\   Á]i   iigbiocA]'  aju-)'  Á)\   iigAij-ce 

■D'AICpi]'    10nA]l     ITOIAlt)      '11 Á    iníjblOCAf    AgU]' 

TiieAüAcc  no  nob  ó)'  Á|ro  o]winn.  -tV^tif  'O'^ 
]\éi)\  ]-ni,  i]-i  cóiiiAi]ibe  i)"  ninéAncA  -01111111 
no'n  cu]\  ]-o  .1.  nob  a  jieAccAib  ]'eAbAC  ]'éir- 
]\eAC,  i-ÁnbúcmA)i,  n'ionn)'Aije  aii  Jajija  im  ; 
Agu]"  ni'  truib  Aj  A  coiiiiéAnAigce  acc  a  ii-ai)\iii 
eAncjioiTiA,  loncAictiie  n'A|\  ceibjeAn  ;  aju]- 
CAbnAinfe  nAbup  n-Aijie  lAnj-Aii  no  béigeAti 
co|iAib  50  búciiiA]!  bÁii-CApAin  ;  aju]'  An 
C)iÁc  reib^pn  ]'iAn  a  iiibiAin  unbAiii,  ion- 
CAiciiie  ACA  ni'ob  ]-in,  cpoTiiAin|-e  a)i  nAliúbbA, 
Aju]'  beijiin  úbAbb  jaca  yì\\  níob  ;  aju]'  iiia 
ỳéAnAitii]"e  é,  no  béA]i  nA  úbAbb  beAiii  .1. 
úbAbb  Ani'  mjnib  aju]'  úbAbb  Ann  1110  béAb. 
*Oo  liiobAnA)!  pAii  An  coiiiAinbe  pn  ;  A511)' 
no  btiAib  t3|\iAn  no  ybetj-g  noibbùe  n]iAoin- 
eAccA  iAn,  lonA  c]iiu)i,  50  nnéAiniA  qií  ]-eA- 
bAic  Aibbe  éAjj-AtiibA  niob.  -í^gui"  5buAi]"in 
n'ionni'Aije  nA  n-úbAbb.  -^^5»!"  mocAigin  aii 
tucc  coiriiéAncA  lAn,  aju]-  no  jAijieAnAH  a|i 
jAc  CAob  nóib  ;  ajuj'  no  caic]"ac  y]iA]'A 
yeAjijACA  pt'^eiiiineACA  ]iiu;  ẃ^u]'  nobÁnA]i- 


iwti  A]i  A  coitiiéAn  yéìn  aiìiaiL  üo  Aicinn 
bniAii  niob ;  nó  jii]!  cui]\eAnA]i  An  bucc 
coiiiiéAncA  A  bÁiii-A]iniA  uibe  níob  ;  Ajuf 
Aiiiii'in  ciioniAin  aji  ma  InibbA  50  1ni]\bAiii  ; 
Agii]'  no  luig  0)\iAii  nÁ  tìbAbb  ju)-,  A5UI' 
úbAbb  5ACA  p\\  no'11  ní)-  oibe;  Agu]- pbbiu 
]-bÁn  jAn  iruibiúJAn  jAn  iróitineAiigAn. 

-djiif  cém  All  f^éAb  pn  yó'u  cacjiaij, 
Acnp  ):ó'n  ciii'c  a  coiccmne.  ^Xguf  nobÁnA|\ 
cju'  linijeAnA  gbiocA  jAoi'tiiAjiA  aj  An  ^iij 
fill  ;  Aju)'  no  cuineAnA]!  ÍAn  yein  a  ]ieACCAib 
ceójiA  5l>íobA  ingneACA;  Ajuf  no  beAnAnAp 
nA  ]'eAbAic  '■|\^'''  V'-^MM'5^i  ^'5^'^V  "0°  béijeAnAji 
]-Ai jnéAnA  [ceincije  'nA  nniAin  Aguf  notiipŵ  ; 
Aju]-  no  bÁnA)\  11  a  pAijiieAiKv]  ]-iii  ajá  bo)-- 
5An  50  111  ó|i. 

üjiuAJ  An  tnon  a]ia  yuibiiiín  ahoi]*,  aji 
CbAim  ütii]\eAnn,  ói]i  ACAiriAoin  n'A)i  bofgA-ó 
nonA  i'AijnéAnAib  yo,  niunA  t-'AJAni  CAbAijt 
éigin.  "Oa  féAnAin  féin,  aji  bpiAn,  no  béAp- 
pAinn  yoncACC  0)i]iAib.  •Aju]-  no  buAib  no'n 
pbei]'5  notbbce  njiAOijeACCA  é  fréin  Ajii-p  a 
niAp  neA]ib]\ACA)i,  Agup  no  innne  nÁ  eAbA 
ni'ob  f Ain  Agu]'  cAbA  oibe  népéin ;  Ajuf  cuja- 
nA]!  béini  'yAn  t.-Aiiin5e  -pío)'  ;  Agii]-  no  im- 
cíjeAnA)!  11A  j^)\iobA  uaca  Atin  ]'iii  ;  Aguf 
cém  CbAiin  üui]\eAnii  Annpin  5ii)'An  Cu]\ac. 

\.\pA  liAicbe  fin  no  cinneAn  coriu\i|\be  beó 
nub  noii  J^ip^'S '°  ■'<^1'1'^^''°  cjioicinn  nAnnnce, 
A]!  Aip  nó  A]!  eijeAn.  J^^'*'!"''^  l^oiiipA  nó 
50  nAngAnAji  A  cóiiiỳogup  cachac  yf^  "^yéA^. 

CÁ  iiiocc  A  tiACAni  Annj'o,  a)i  b]\iAn.     Ca 

•[IIOCC     A     |U\ClllAOip    Aim,    A]\    11A   lllACAlb   Olbc, 

ACü  1011   A]i  ]\eAccAib  yém.     11 1  liAiiibAiù  -pin 

ClceA)!    nOlTlfA,    A)!    l3|11An,     ACC     A    ]ieACCAlb 

pbeAn  Ajup  AO)'Ä  nÁnA  e-i)\eAnnAC  Ann,  óin 
1]'  AiiibAin  ty  mó  a|i  n-onói)\  aju]'  a]i  cÁnAf 
ini]i  pobAib  iiAifbe  nA  Sl'^'S^-  ^V  "oeACAip 
numne  pin  no  •ôéAiiAiii,  Ap  piAn,  Ajup  5 An 
nÁn  AjAinn,  Agup  nÁc  iiió  ip  eóL  niiinn  a 
néAnAiii. 

gineAt)  riijAnA)!  ceAHjAb  ptbeAÙ  aji  a 
pobcAib,  Aguj-  biiAibm  no]\u]-  nA  cac]iac  ; 
Agu]-  n'piApfAij  An  nói)ipeói|\  cia  no  bi'  Ann. 
Áoy  nÁnA  6ijieAtmAc  ]-inii,  a)i  UinAn,  cÁini5 
be  nÁn  cum  An  yt^. 
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üéiT3  All  ■Düin]'eóin  x)\\  innipn  uo'ii  ]M5  j;o 
luvbA-oAn  Aoy  TJÁtuv  eipe<j.nn<.\c  'yó.n  ■oo]\uy. 
LéijceA]!  ifceAC  iat),  a]\  An  ^iij,  óì]\  yÁ  cuai- 
lii]-^  üeÁj-TÌuine  cÁngA-OA]!  An  yAX)  fAin  A]' a 
ci'n  iréin  50  ci  I'o.  •Agu]-  •00  yojAiji  An  i^ij 
An  CACAip  •00  co]iú  JAX>  A]iA  cionn,  lonnAf  50 
iiibeic  ]ie  nA  aic)\i]'  aca  nAC  )."ACAt)A)i  ion  Aon 

Á1C  ■Oa']\  pUblAUAp  A   CÓltllHAlC. 

"Oo    leigeAu    Cl,Ann    UuijieAnn    i-pceẃc  a 

CUtlC     AO]-A     ■OÁnA    [aJU]'     no    JAbAt>A]l  AJ   ÓI, 

Aju]-  Aj  AoibneA)'  a  ceAuoin  ;   Ajii-p]  liieA- 

I'ATDA)!     nAC    yACA-OA]!    -[rein     ]UAîil,    Aju-j-    nAC 

l\Aibe  'I'An  tioiiiAn  coniniAic  nA  cacuac  I'm, 
nA  coiiiiLioniiiAine  a  ceAjbAij,  nA  cómnió|\ 
A  ccAnA  i:ém  innce. 

1)'  Ann)'m  •00  einjeAuA)!  aoj'  •oÁnA  An  jiij 
■00  JAbÁiL  A  nüUAn  aju]'  a  nt)An  •00  cÁc. 
If  Annj-in  a  mibAiiic  bpiAn  iiiac  UuijieAnn 
le  nA  bpÁicnib,  -oAn  uo  JAbÁtl  T)o'n  -pij.  tli 
yvtit  ■oÁn  AjAinn,  aji  fiAü,  Ajuf  nA  1iiAH]\f a 
ojiAinn  Acc  An  t)Án  no  cleACCAinA]i  ]UAiii,  .1. 
5AC  ni  uA  ceA]"OAnn  ÚAinn  ■do  bÚAin  aitiac  ie 
ncAjrc  Aji  lÁiii,  iiiÁ]'  -óumn  i]-  C)\ei]-e  ;  ajui" 
mÁf  -ooibi'm  If  cueife,  ]-mne  -oo  cuicnn  Leo. 
11Í  feAfjAif  An  TjéAnAiii  -oÁnA  fui,  a|\ 
'bi\iAn.  -Ajii]-  lei]-  i^n  ]\o  eifi^  féni  lonA 
feA|'Aiii  Aguf  ■d'ia]\]\  éifceACC  50  njAbAt) 
fern  -oAii  ;  Aju)-  "oo  tiéi)xeAü  fif,  50 
nniibAifc  : — 

A.  üliúif  ni'  ceibeAm  -oo  ctú, 
lllolAm  rii  Of  fi'oj  An  ]iai1,, 
lomnocc  feife,  féib  jAn  c|uÌAf, 
Ip'  ■oÚAif  -00  cumncmi  ai]i. 

"Oo   COgATD    CÓ1Ì1A)\)-An    fflA    Ó, 

O  ponn  A  cótíiAjifAn  f]iif ; 
•dn  cé  "00  beif  •óumn  a  cf  óú 
11Í  reifcit)e  uato  a  iif. 

SluAi j  jAoice  ij-  fAii\H5e  liieAf, 
v\iiinAf  jeAn  50  njAb  fui]-, 
lomnocc  feq'e,  feib  jAn  ciuia]- 
1]-t  ■Di'tAif  ■OO  cuinnjini  a  Ulnni-. 

1f  111AIC  An  ■oÁn  ]-in,  Af  An  fij,  acc  nA 
cuijim  Aon  focAb  üá  céill. 


Inneoj'A'OfA  a  ciaIL  ■úuir,  a]\  b]iK\n  : 

"  -d  Uliuif  ni  ceibeAiii  ■oo  clú, 
TnobfAm  cvt  Of  ]\io5  An  f  Aib." 

.1.   -lAiiiAil  céi'o  All  f  All  Ó)'  fi j  feA'ÓAib  nA 
coille,  1)'  iiiA]i  ]-in  céi-ò  cii]"A  of  fiojAib  ah 

■OOlilAll,      A|\       fCAbA)-,      <\]\     UAlfle,      Agll]'      A]\ 

oineAC. 


"  lotiiiiocc  feij-e  féibe  5 


All    CllUA 


fUAl'. 


.1.   CfoiceAiin   niuice  a  ülnìi]'  acá  AjACfA, 

■Oob'     Alb    beAmj-A    ■oo    fAJAlb    t'lAlC    A    n^OÚAl]' 

mo  ■ÓÁ11A. 

"  O  ponii  A  colli  A]y]-An  ffif." — [aj.  aji.] 
.1.   Ion  Aim  Ó  Ajii)-  cbÚAf,  Ajuf  biAfó  mife 

A5II)'  CUf  A   cbÚAf   A]l    cbÚAI]'  .1.  Af    cbuAf  Alb  A 

céile  f  A'n  cfoiceAiin,  munA  f  aja^o  úaic  -oo'c 
■òeóin  é  ;  Aguj'if  ■oo  fin  aca  cnicp  mo  ■óÁnA  ; 
Af  OfiAn  mAc  CuifeAnn. 

*Oo  liiobfAinn  ■oo  ■ôÁn,  a]i  ah  ]\ij,  mmiA 
mbeic  A  liiéA'o  acá  iom]iÁ-ó  mo  Cfoicmn  féin 
Ann  ;  aju]-  ni  ciAbb  iiiAic-óuic]-e,  a  fif  x)ÁnA, 
A]i  ye,  An  Accuinje  pn  -o'lAff  ato  of  Am  féin, 
Ajuf  nAC  ciobfAinn  ■oo  a  fuib  ■oo  pbcA'ÓAib 

AJllf  ■oo   AOf  ■OÁnA,   AJU]-  t)0   lilAlClb,  AgUf  ■OO 

liio]!  UAifbe  An  ■ooiiiAin  é,  ó  nAC  ciocfA-ó^óiób 
A  buAin  ■òíom  ■ootii'  AniTOeom  :  aju]'  tjo  béA)» 
cfi  bÁin  All  cjioicmn  fin  do  TJeAfj-óf  ■óiiicp 

A)l  CeAntlAC  ■DO  ■ÓÁIIA. 

50  ]lAlb  mAIC  AJAC,  A  jllj,  Af  bflAll  ; 
AJUf    •00    bl     A    pOf    AJAlllfA    féin     nÁC    Af 

foi]iceA]-   All   Accumge  ■oo  lAffAro,  acc  jiif 

CUljeA)-      50       fAJAlll       pÌAfgbA-Ó       mAIC       Af; 

ji-óeA^ó,  ACÁ  iiié  com  fAnncAC  pn,  nAC  jeA- 
bAT)  jAn  All  c-ó]i  ■oo  cótiuif  Ann  mo  fiA^onAife 
féin  A)-  An  cfoiceAiin. 

"Oo  cuifeAt)  AO]-  feAuiiiA  aju]-  f fiocAiliiie 
All    fij  beó  ■DO  cóiiui]'  All   ionmA]'A  50  ceAC 

11 A  féA^O. 

üóiiiipj  -oÁ  bÁn  An  cnoicinii  Af  cui]' 
■o'lonnfAije  mo  bfÁicfeAc,  a]i  bfiAii,  Agu]' 
An  bÁn  'oéijeAnAc  50  ■óúcf accac  ■óoni'  féiii, 
ó  Af  mé  •oo  finne  An  ■oÁn. 

-ẃcc  ceAiiA,  A]i  ceAcc  "Do'n  c)ioiceAnn  -00 
lÁcAi]!,  cue  bfiAii  p'c  fAnncAC  folÁriiA^ó  ai]\, 
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"oiA  tÁiTÍi  cU  ;  Aju-p  vo  nocc  a  cloi-óe<MÍi, 
Aju]'  cuj  béim  ■oo'n  ỳe&\\  yÁ  foigp  'óó  •òíob, 
50  iToeAnnA  t)A  ]ioinn  -òé  ion  a  \Á]\  ;  ŵjufioo 
cUATO  A  j'eitb  An  c)\oicmn,  aju]'  ■oo  cin|i 
uime  yein    é  ;    aju]'  •oo  'LéijeA'OAii    lAt)    a 

qilllH     *-^l'     '-^"     CACA1)(     AniAC,     AJUf     lAt)     AJ 

•piúi-óe  nA  ftoj  Ann  jac  lonAT)  lonA  ceAnj- 
rhd'OAQi]"  )\óni)DA;  lonnA]"  nÁc  ■oeACAit)  uc\]-aL 
jAn  oii\leAc,  nA  ciiUvw  jAn  cio]!];^)*!!),  n>.\  óx^ 
gAn  iiiAnbAt)  iiACA. 

1|"  Annj-in  CAÍnig  Dnu\n  m^\\\  a  ]\Aibe  juj 
5îiéA5  fém,  Aju]'  nio)!  liioitle  An  i^j  ua 
lonnfAije,  jup  yeAjifA-o  cóiiiiiAc  ciióüa, 
cupACA,  c)\uAi-ò,  caUiia,  ]\e  céile ;  aju]'  vo 
b'é  c)m'oc  An  cón'inAic  ]-in,  gup  cmc  pij 
JpeAgioo  nem'i  lÁniie  blipiAin  linc  UuipeAnn. 

"OáIa  nA  tn'i'e  oile  :  ■00  ^AbAüAp  A5  mAp- 
bAü  Aju]"  Ag  mó]\  ot)iteAc  nA  ft-ot  j  Ap  jac 
leir,  gup  ciiipeAt)Ap  Ap  ■ooi.-Aipnéi]-e  Ap 
f'liiAij  An  •oiniA,  no  50  nueACAiu  aca  oppA. 
-cXjup  "00  ýAnA-OA]»  -çém  'yAn  cAcpAij  cpi 
oi-óce  Ajiip  cpi  lÁ,  Aj  cup  A  fgipe  t)iob  cAp 

éip  A  pAOÜAip    AgU]'  A  pÁp-01]lll5.       •<Ì5Up  ■QO 

bÁoAp  poijne  píoj-bAn  An  -oúnA  Ap  -peip 
lÁniie  Ajup  leAbcA  aj  au  lAOcpAi-ô  pin  ah 
f-'eAt)  uo  bÁT)Ap  Ann. 

CóitiAiptijceAp  ACA  Ann]'in  uut-  x>o  u\p- 
pAi-ó  cuile  -oo'n  éipic;  Ajup  pAppAijit)  a 
bpÁicpe  uo  Oli]\iAn  cÁ  pACAtjAoip  a)i  éúip. 
Uacaiii  50  jHJ  nA  peppiA,  a)i  bpiAn,  no  lAp- 
pAit)  nA  pl-eAJA  ACÁ  Aije. 

-Agup  •00  jlÚAipeAüAp  ]iónipA  ti'ionni-oije 
A  cu)iAi5;  Ajup  ]io  yAjbAuAp  oipeAp  gopin- 
ppocAc  nA  5l*é'5^-  -^S^r  ■*  "oubiiAuAp  Ann- 
pin  :  1p  111A1C  ACÁCAp  AjAinn,  Agup  nAlniblA 
Agup  An  cpoiceAnn  vo  beic  AjAinn.  -i^jup 
niop  pAnATJAji  non  i\éini  ]-in  no  50  paiij^atjaji 
c]iiocẃib  nA  pepi'iA. 

CÁ  piocc  A  pACAiii  50  ■oúii  juj  nA  peppiA, 
Ap  DjUAn  pe  nA  bpÁicptb.  CÁ  )iiocc  a  pAc- 
iiiAoip  Ann  Acc  ion  Ap  peAccAib  péin,  Ap  ha 
niACAib  oite.  Hi  lie  pin  100  ciceAp  ■óoiiipA, 
A]\  t)piAn,ACCT)utA  )ieAccAib  A0]-At)ÁnA  Ann, 
AlilAll  x>o  ciÍA-óniA]\  50  pij  gjléAJ.  ITlol- 
niAoiune  pin,  Ap  piAt>,  cpé  peAbAp  vo  cÚAit) 
■óuinti  An  úŵip  i^ó  loeipeAu  'oo  cÚA'óniAp  le 


■oÁn,  gion  gup  puipipẁiin  beic  aj  AtiiiiÁilnA 
céi]TOe  nÁc  p-uil,  AgAinn. 

-djup  CUJATDAp  CeAnjAÌ  piteA-Ô  A)1  A  p'ol- 
CAlb,  AJUp  CI5IT)  50  •OOpU)-  All  ■oúnA,  Ajup 
lAppAIT)    GJ-glAt).       PlApjlAljeAp  An  TJOippeÓip 

C1A  hiAT),  nó  cÁ  cíp  uoib.  -Aop  ■oÁnA  GipeAn- 
nAC  pinn,  Ap  piAx»,  rÁinig  te  TJAn  cum  An  pig. 
"Oo  léigeATD  ipceAc  iat),  Agup  no  yeAjiAW 
pÁilce  ppiii  Ag  All  pij,  Agup  Ag  niAicib  a 
tiiuinnci]\e ;  Aguj-  ■00  pui'-óeAt)  50  liuApAl 
óno]iAC  iAt)  Ag  An  pi  j  lonA  ciniceAli  péin. 

-Agu]"  Annptn  vo  eipjeAT)Ap  Aop  tJÁnA  An 
pij  vo  JAbAil  A  ntiUAn,  a  ntipeAcc,  Agup  a 
moeAj-TDAn.  -Agup  a  ■oúbAi)ic  bpiAn  hiac 
UuipeAnn  pe  nA  bpÁièpib  eipge  Agup  uAn 
•00  JAbÁit  'oo'n  pi  j.  tlÁ  bi  Ag  lAppAiü  An 
nÁnA  nÁ  puil  AgAinn  opAinn,  Ap  piAt» ;  acü 
m&v  Alt  teAC  'OO  ■óéAnAHi  An  tiAii  aj'  eot 
■ouinn  ;  .1.  ujiUnje,  AgupiombuAlA-ô  AppAccA. 
"Oo  b'AnnAtii  An  ■oeAnAiii  ■oÁnA  pin,  a)\  OpiAn, 
Ajup  op  AgAnipA  péin  ACÁ  An  ■oÁn,  geAbAt) 
■oo'n  pi  j  é  :  aju)"  a  'oúbAipc  An  popg  yo  : — 

l-'oiLl  gAc  pl-oAj  Ag  pi)-eAp, 
tleicib  bioTÌbAü  bpijxeA)!. 
Ill  p-o]>lAnn  'OO  plii)-eA)\ 
5ac  Aon  A)i  A  nueAjigAii  jwn. 

Go  bo  bÁille  ti'pío-òbAib, 
KÁiceA]\  pi  j  gAn  'oúiìiIa  ; 
50  peóÌAij  An  c-oinnA  yo 
CÁC  lonnA  co]"Ai]i  c)\ó.* 

1]'  iiiAic  An  tiÁn  épin,  a]i  An  ptj ;  acc  ni 
cuigiin  cpéAt»  An  tuAt)  nA  An  lÁn  lompÁ-ô  pin 
Ap  mo  pleAJ  péin  Ann,  a  pi]\  tJÁnA  BipeAn- 
nAij. 

-AcÁ,  A)i  bpiAn  iiiAC  UuipeAtin,  jupAb  í 
■OUA1]-  'OO  b'Áil  leAmpA  ■o'pÁJAil  Ap  1110  tiAn 
An  cpleAg  pin  AgAcpA. 

OLc  An    ciaLL  nuicpe  ]-in,   An   Aipgiu  pin 

■o'lAppAIÙ     OpmpA,    A]1    An    )llj  ;    Agup    pop  111 

cugAXiA]!  nA  liuAiple  iiÁ  nA  liApt)-iiiAièe  peo 

cAxJAp  iiÁ  coniAipce  vo  Aon  ■oÁn  pÍAiti  Ap  inó 

nÁ  gAn  vo  bÁp  tio  CAbAipc  Ap  An  tÁCAip  I'eo  ! 

1llAp  'OO  cÚAÌA  bpiAn  An  cóiiipÁ-ó  pin  on 


[MacCuilin's  fragment  ends  here.] 
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]n5,  tDO  cuiriimj  a^  An  úbAlt  -oo  bi  'riA  lAufi 
Aije,  A511]'  CU5  uncAji  ÁiceAfAC  -óe  •oo'n  jiij 
A  clÁn  A  éAüAin,  5U]>  cui]i  a  inncmti  cue  ha 
cut  p A]\  )"eAccAi]i ;  AjU]'  nocCA]'  a  cLonbeAiii, 

AgUf    JAbAf    AJ    l'ÌAlje    tlA    fUlAJ  'llA  Cl'lll- 

ceAtl.  ^guf  mo]\  ].-AilleA'ô  pn  lei]'  ah  x)!  a]' 
oile  ;  Acc  •oo  5AbAT)A]\  A5  cunjiiAiii  leii'  50 

C]\Ó'ÓA,  CllJlACA  ;  50  CUJATJA]!  01|\leAC  A]\  A 
rAjilA  ]UA  T)0  luce  riA  CACHAC.  -djUf  ■00 
bÁT)A]\  T1H1Á  AJU]'  1110)1  jii'ojnA  An  tJÚnA  A]l   A 

conni]'  -pem  aca  Ann]'in  ;  ajui-  130  iruAjiAtiA)! 
An  cj-lcAJ,  Agu]-  coipe  LÁn  x)o  ui]'ce  1:0  nA 
ceAnn  50  nAC  loij'cireAt)  An  ■oún. 

1a]1  I'ln  A  ■oúb]\AtiAi\  CLAnn  üinneAnn  gup 
liiiciT)  •òóib  ■out  -o'lAHjiATO  cuile  loo'n  éi]iic 
11101)1  "00  bi  o)i)iA.  ■pÁgbAit)  An  CACAi)!  Ann- 
)-in,   Ajti)-  pApjiAi ji-o   t5Á  céite  cÁ  ftije   a 

)U\C'0A01)\        IxACAIll     50     )\lj,     50    "OobA)!,     )llj 

iiin)"i  Siji]!,  A)i  OjUAn,  01)1  1)'  Aije  aca  An  uA 
eAc  Aju)"  An  cA)ibA'o  -oo  iA)i)i  An  c-lol-óÁnAC 
o)iAiiin. 

5LuAi)-iT)  iA)i  )-iii,  A511)'  bei)iiti  An  c)-LeA5 
leó,  Agu)'  bo   iiieAnmnAC  nió)iAi5eAiicA  -00 

bÁTDA)!    An     C)11Ú)1      CUjlAt),     CA)lél)'     An      éACCA 

Aju)'  An  Á1C1)'  )'in  ■oo  )iinneA-ò  leó  ;  aju)'  ■oo 
jluAq-eA'OA)!  )\óni)DA  50  cÁnjA^OA)!  50  ■oún 

r'5  i""r  siji)!. 

CÁ  )\iocc  A  )iACAiii  Tio'n  ■ot'in  )'o,  A]i  L)]iiAn. 
CÁ  )\iocc  A  )iAciiiA0i)'  Ann  [acc  Ann   a)i  )ieAc- 

CAlb    yéìfí,    A)l   ÍA^O)-Ain.        Hi    llATtlbATO   1)'  CÓ1)1, 

A)i  t)]iiAn,]  ACC  cemeAiTi  A  )ieAccAib  Aino)' 
e-i)ieAnnAC  Ann,  Agu)' "oeAnAm  iiiuinnceA)iA|' 
lei)'  An  jiij,  01)1  1)'  AiiibAi-ô  )'in  ■oo  jeobAin 
•j.-io]'  A)'  A  céile  CÁ  I1Á1C  lonA  mbiAi'o  ua  heic 

AJU)'  All    CAjlbAT)  A)l  COlTÌléA-O.       -ASUf  A)l  Cin- 

ncAt)  A)i  An  córiiAi)iie  ]"in  aca,  cÁngAüA)! 
)\óni)3A  A)i  ):Aicce  ■oúnA  An  )iij. 

Aju)'  -o'eqnj  An  )ii5  50  iiiAice  ajju)-  iiio)! 
uAi]-le  A  iiniinnci)ie  'nA  comne  aju)-  nA 
coiiibAit,  Cjii't)  All  AonAC  •oo  bi  A5  a  cóiiunó- 
)iA-ó  aca;  aju)-  no  )iinneA'0A)\  úriitA'oo'n  )ii 5  ; 
Aju)-  pA).')iAijeA)'  An  )iij  j'jéAÌA  ■óíob,  cía 
hiA'O  ).-éin,no  cÁ  cí]i  ■óóib.  <\iiioi)'  ei)ieAnnAC 
)-inn,  A)i  p'a'o,  acá  aj  cuibleAiii  cua)iŵ|"OaiI, 
ó  )M'o5Aib  An  ■ooiiiAin.  -án  Áib  Lib  AniiiAin 
AjAm  yém  ye&i,  a)i  An  )aij.     1)'  áiI.  a)i  )-ia^o. 


ŵguf  ■oo  )iinneA^0A)i  coji  aju)'  ciinn)iA-ó  )ii)' 
An  )ii5. 

50  ceAnn  coicùi)'  ca)i  liii'  ■òóib  'y^n  vvn 
iA)i  )'in,  Agu)'  ni'  yACAuA)!  nA  lieic  )ii)'  An  )ié 
)-in.  1)-  Ann)'in  a  mibAi)ic  D)\iAn  :  1)'  otc 
An  co)i  )"o  0)iAinn,  a  b)iÁic)\e  loniiiAine,  aju)- 
nÁc  mó  ACA  'o'ỳio)'  )'5éAlA  nA  n-eAC  ).-a  cÁn- 
gAiiiA)!  Anoi)'  AgAinn  'nÁ  An  céA^o  bÁ  cÁngA- 
niA)!  ■oo'n  bAile  )'o.  C)iéA'o  ■oo  b'Áib  teAC)'A 
•00  ■óéAnAiii  uinie  )'in,  a)i  An  ■01')'  oibe.  "OéA- 
nAiii,  A)i  biiiAn  :  jAbAm  a)i  n-Ai)iiTi,  Agu)"  a)i 

n-iot  -f-AobAl)!,  AgU)'  A)l  n-eA)l)lA-ÒA  Al)~01)l  AgU)' 

iiiiceACCA,  0)iAinn  ;  aju)'  ei)i5eAin  tio  1-ácai)\ 
An  )\i5  ;  Agu)'  inn)-eAin  ■óó  50  ):Ác):ATn  An 
caIatìi  Agu]-  An  ci'n  )-o,  iiiuiiA  cAi)-beÁnA-ó  )'é 
nA  beic  ■óuinii. 

ÜAngA'OA)!  )ióiii)OA  An  lÁ  )'in  t>o  lÁCAi)!  An 
)ii5,  Aju)"  t)'ŷiA):)iAi j  An  )ii5  ■ói'ob,  c)\éAt)  yÁ. 
•óeA)iÁ  -óóib  An  c-inneAlt  iinceACCA  pn  ■oo 
cu)i  0)i)iA  yéìn.  X)o  jeAbAi-ó  cu)-a  Aỳio)'  )'in, 
A  Atji-Ojiij,  A]i  0)iiAn  ;  .1.  iiA  liAitioi)'  e-i)ieAn- 
nACA  iiiA)i  )"inne,  jnj'Ab  ía-o  hioy  lonA  luce 
cóiiiieACA  A511)'  ■oi05iiAi)'e  aj  nA  )ii5cib  aja 
inbiT)     )'eócAib     buA-ÔA    acu)'    bij'ij ;     aju]- 

5U)\Ab     ÌAD    1)'    luCC    COgAl)!    AJUf    CÓlÌlAljlle, 

Aju)"  cóiTi)uìin  A5  5AC  ■o)ion5  Ag  a  mbi't) ; 
Aju)'  ni  -oeAjinA  cii)'a  )'in  üinne  ó  cÁnJAiiiA)! 

CligAC  ;    Ól]\    ACÁ    "OÁ    eAC  AJU)'  CA)lbA'0  AgAC 

\y  )."eA)i)\  YAn  •ooitiAn,  no  )iéi)i  niA)i  piA)\AniA)i 
A  -oeiiiiin,  Aju)'  ní  ):acaiiia)i  ÍA^o-)'An  |-ó)-. 

^Y  olc  'oo  )iinneAiiiAi)i)-e  cionn)-5Ain  c]ii- 
aHca  c)\in  pn,  A)A  An  )ii5,  Agu)'  ceA)'beÁn- 
)rAinn)-e  nA  lieic  )'in  ■ói'b  An  céA'o  Ia,  ■oá 
)"Aoitinn  iA)i)iAi'ó  ■oo  beic  AgAib  o)i]ia  ;  aju)' 

Ó)'  Anoi)'  ACÁ  1A11)1A1-Ó    AJAlb    0)1)1A,  ■OO   CÍUp-Ó 

)'ib  ÌA-o  ;  A)i  'oói j  beAiii  nA  cÁinij  •oo'n  bAiLe 
)-eo  )iiAiii,  AiiiAi)'  A)'  éi)iinn  a)i  nió  mo  •óiYbe 
ẃju)'  -oiYbe  buccA  nA  cac)iac  )'o  'nA  )-ib. 

■A^uy  no  cui)i  yioy  a\\  nA  heic  ia)i  pn, 
A511)'  ■oo  cuijieAt)  An  CAjibA'o  o]1)ia  ;  aju)-  t)0 
bira  cóiii  bÚAic  le  5A01C  A-ófÚAi)!  eA)i)iAib  An 
)iéiiTi,  )io  )iéACA  ■oo  bí  I'ÚCA ;  aju]'  t>o  bu^ô 
cónii-oeA)-  -óóib  a)i  iiiui)i  aju)'  a)i  ci]i. 

Agu)'  ■oo  bí  DjHAn  Ag  fréACAin  nA  n-eAC  50 

llAljlCAC  ;    AJU)'  T)0  ^IaC  An   CA)lbA'0,  A5U)'^O0 

^Ab  An  c-ÁjiA  A)A  CAol  coi)-e,  A511)-  ■oo  buAil 
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içÁ'n  c<>,]AHAi5  cloice  •(.■Á  cóiiiineAi'A  ■ôó  é,  ju)! 
imin  hÁy  ẃi]\  ;  ŵju)-  bngeAf  fém  ionn».\ 
lonAt)  'y<sr\  c<\]\h&X),  aju]-  cuj  uhcaji  -oo  fleij 
pht]'eAii  t)o'n  1115  5ii|\  fjoiLc  a  cnoi-óeioniiA 
cbAb,  AjU]-  •00  léi5  i'é  yém  aju]-  a  b]\Áic]\e 

■JTA    l'-UlAlj     riA      CAC]IAC      5IIH      CU1)ieAt)AH      A 

tToeA]i5-Á]i. 

^ijii]'  A]\  cuioctiujAu  ŵti  -oaIa  ]'ni  'oói'b, 
•pA^rnAigeA]-  lucliAin  Ajup  liichunbA,  cÁ  ]\ac- 
"OAoi]'     Aiinj'in.     llACAin     50     ^j'aI    -jiij    tia 

CoLotÌlAll  Ó)TOA,  Ajl  t)]MAn,  ■0'lA]\llAlt)  11 A  1'eACC 

■muc  )\o  lA)!)»  All  c-1olt)ÁnAC  ojiAinn. 

1|-  Ann]-in  -oo  j"eótAt)A)\  ]ióiiipA  a  ii-aic- 
jeAjijiA  gACA  TtiS't)  TDo'n  ciiíó  iK\i-AiL  ]-\n, 
^AH  coi]mief5  ;  aju]-  ìy  aitiIaiu  •oo  bÁ-0A]i 
bucc  iiA  c|\ice  i"in,  ŵgu)'  i'at)  aj  coniiéAt)  a 
cuAn  Aji  bajIa  Clilomne  üuineAnn,  óiji  •oo  bo 
cbo]'  50  yóijiteACAn  yó  c]iiocAib  An  x)omAiii 
l-geÁÌA  nA  cunA-ó  céAT)).-A-ÔAc  fin  ;  aju]'  ẃ 
nibeic  An  iia  cuh  a|-  e))iinn  ]ie  héATDcuAlAiij, 
Aju]"  A  iiibeic  Aj  b]\eir  yeóx)  bÚAt)A  aii 
■ooTÍuvm  teó. 

UÁmij  ^]'aL  50  litineAli  An  cuAin  -oa 
■n-ionn^-Aije,  Ajuf  -[.-lAiriiAijeA]-  50  bActiiA]-Á- 
nAC  -oi'ob,  An  leó  ■oo  cúaLaij  níoj]\At)  An 
■ooiiiAin  tio  ruicim,  Ann  jac  r\]\  a  nAbA-OA]\. 
■A  -otibAiiic  ISjMAn  jup  bA  leó,  gib  bé  ni  ■00 
b'Áib  lei]-  yin  ■00  -óeAn  Aril,  [o|\iia  c|\í-o.  CiiéAt) 
■pÁ  beAiiA  bAoibi-e  fin  no  beAnAiii]  aji  ^X^aI. 
Ilo  mni]-  "bjiiAn  gup  bA  éAXJCiiAlAing  -óuine 
oibe,  Agui'  A  Anb]ieAC  tio  cin)i  cuije  lAt)  ; 
Aruf  tio  inni]'  AtiiAit  ca]iIa  -óóib  ;  aju]'  iiia-|i 

•00      CllAlb      ACA      A]l     ^AC      ■O|l0115     •Oa']!     CAIJIJ 

•|-eA]-Arii  ]\ui  50  ci  ]-ni. 

C]iéA-o  i-'A  cÁngAbAin  -oo'ii  ci\ic  ye  Anoi]", 
o.]\  An  ]\15.  ■A]i  ceAnn  nA  tinic  acá  ajacj-a, 
A]\  b]\u\n,  •oÁ  iiib]ieic  Inin  iha]!  cuit)  -oo'n 
éiinc  út).  CionnA]-  -oo  b'Áil  lib  a  pÁJAil,  aji 
ŵn  H15.  niÁ  ỳAJAiii  jie  roil  riiAic  iaü,  a]i 
"biiKMi,  A  njAbÁil  cúJAinn  50  buibeAC  ;  aju]- 
iiuinA  •j.-A^Aiii,  CAC  ■00  cAbAi]\c  -ouirj-e  Agii]- 
t3oc  riiuinnci]!  cah  a  ceAim,  Agii]-  bi.i]\  cuicnii 
Imn,  Ajti]'  nA  iiuicA  tjo  Vj]icic  linn  dá  bii]i 
n-Airiibeoiii  aiiiIaitj  i'iii.     "OÁ  iiuto  íj-m  c]\ioc 

■00   HACA-Ò   Alji,    A]»   All    Jllj,   X)0   b'olc   ■UllllllleAll 

CAC  ■oo  cu]!.      1)'  1  50  •óeiiinn  ;   a]i  bpiAii. 


1)'  Anii]-ni  T>o  cuATO  An  ]iij  a  cóiiiAi]ile 
Aju)-  A  cojAji,  A  nniinnci)\e  uile  }-Á'n  cúi-p 
pii  ;  Agu]"  i|-  1  cóiiiAi]\le  A]i  A]!  cmneA'ò  teó 
.1.  iiA  111UCA  ■oo  cAbAipc  ■0Á  n^oeom  iréin  úaca 
•00  Cliloinn   üui]ieAnn,  ó  nÁc  •):aca'oa]i  gup 

peAI'lilA'D  11111  A  n-AOn  ÁIC  ■o'a]!  JAbADAjl  50  CI 

pn. 

<\ct:  ceAnA,  ctijAtiA)!  ClAnn  UuijieAnn 
AcliìjA'ô  bi'ii-òe  ]\e  b-áj-Al,  Ajvif  yÁ  niói'oe 
A  n-onjAiicAp  nA  mucA  ■o'ýÁJAil  iiia]i  pn, 
iiiA)!  11ÁC  i:uAHA^0A]i  won  cum  oile  "oo'n 
éi]\ic  jAn  CAC  Acc  lA^o  ;  Agupni  lieA'ò  AiiiÁm, 

ACC   5U]1  mo)!  -DA  I.-U1I  T)0   ỳÁjbA'OA]!   Aim    JAC 

Á1C  -o'a]!  JAbŵ'OA]!  50  nuije  i"in. 

-djup  -00  nuj  -dpAl  leipiAT)  TOA  ■òi'in,  aju]' 
■OÁ  ■óeÁj-bAile  ]réin,  An  oroce  pn  ;  Ajup  tjo 
]:iieAi'T)lA^ò,  Ajuf  f)iiceolA-ò  yó  nA  iniAnAib 
■pein  1AT),  i"oi)i  biAü  Ajup  ■òij,  Agup  "oei^- 
IcAbATO.  -^^Si'l'  eipjiT)  A)!  nA  ihajiac,  Aju-p 
cijit)  "00  lÁCAi)!  An  pi  j  ;  Agiip  cugA^ò  nA 
iinicA  ■óóib.  1p  iiiAic  iiiAp  C115AI]'  nA  mucA 
po  •ôuinn,  A]\  bpiAn,  óip  ni  puA)iAiiiAp  Aon 
CU1T3  Tio'n  el  pic  jAn  cac  acc  iat)  AiiiÁin  ; 
Ajup  A  ■oúbAipc  bjiiAn  All  lA0i-ópe  pi'op: — 

Ha  imicA  ]-o,  a  Aj-aiI, 

"Oo  léigi]-  Inin  50  iiibÚAi'ó, 

11a  ]-eó-0A  oile  puApAiiiAp 

^\  lo]'  cóiiilAinn  cjMiAib. 
Cac  cujpAiii  vo  pliipeA]\ 

"O'a)!  cin'cpeAC  Iaoic  lÁnA  ; 

110   50  CUgATtlAI)!  11A-ÒA, 
1ltbA]\,   All    C-Apill    AJA. 

Cac  pij  liinpe  Sijip, 

1]-  mop  pióiii  nÁc  péiT)!]'  ; 

Á,\nn  T)o  cuicpiniip  iiile, 

lllini  beic  c]ioiceAnn  iia  iiio)i  liuiice. 

•C\  \\]'All  1U\'p   COJAl)!  peAll, 

"OÁ  iiiAip-oíp  c]\i  line  Cui]ieAnn, 

bo  iiióiüe  vo  buAi-ó  ip  T)o  blA 

111a]i  cugAip  tiAic  nA  iinicA. 

CÁ   ]-iiìbAl   üo  ■ùéAiiCAOi    Aiioip,   A  clAnn 

üiiipeAiiii  ;  Ap  -Ai-aI.     IIacahi,  Ap  piAt),  gup 

v\ii    lopiiAib,   Ap   ceAiin    aii    ciiiléni   con  acá 

Ann.     TAbiiATO  Accinnje  -ooni  ỳéin,  a  ClilAnn 

üiiipeAnii  ;    Ap    a]'aI  ;    Agti]-   i)-   í    Accuinje 
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iA]i]iAim  on]u\ib,  nié  yém  ■oo  b]\eic  lib  Ann 
■btipcui-oeAccAin  a  ceAnn  jnj  nA  1i1o|\iiAi-òe, 
Ó1H  1]'  ingeAn  worn  i)'  be^n  tdó,  ajui'tjo  b'Áil 
teAtii  A  ỳnnÁil,  &ì]\  An  cẃ  ■oocAbAi]\c  ■ÓAoib]'e 
jAn  CAÜ,  jAn  co^A-ó.      1]"  iiiAic  Imne  ]in,  ají 

■A'^u]-  ■oo  coijnjeATÍ)  A  long  ■oo'n  ]uj,  aju]" 
ni  liAirnn'ceA]!  a  Icac  a]i  LeAc,  50  jiÁngA-oAji 
50  lioineAH  Aoibmn  longAncAC  nA  1i1o]\UAi-óe. 
"Oo  bÁt)A]i,  itiion]\o,  j'buAij  Agu]'  ]'ocA)iòe  nA 
1i1o]uiAfôe  A5  com'iéAt)  ACUAn  Ajti)'  a  caIau- 
jjo]\r  A]\  A  cionn  ;  aju-]'  -oo  jÁi]\eA'OA]i  -óóib 
yó  cév\t)ói]\,  niA]\  tdo  liAicniueAO  Leo  iat). 

üéit)  •Äj'At  1  ci'n  iA]i  ]'ni,  50  p'occÁncA  ; 
Aju]'  céiü  iiiAn  A  ]iAibe  A  cliAiiiAni,  ]iij  nA 
lilonuATOe;  A5tifinni]-eA]'miceACCACbiomne 
ümjieAnn  ■ôó  ó  túìy  50  ■oei]ieAt).  CjieAü  ■00 
bei)!  T)o'n  cjuc  i^eo  iat),  a)\  ]\ij  1i1o)\UAit)e. 
'Oo  iA]\]\Ani)  nA  con  acá  ajacj'a,  a]\  AyAÌ. 
!]•  olc  An  cóifiAiple  -òuicp  ceACü  teó  vÁ 
hiAHHAit),  A]\  An  ]>i5,  óì]\  ni'  cu5At)A|\  nA  tiee 
t)o  coice  ■00  ciMAp  Iaoc  ]"An  tioiiiAn  50  féAtj- 
yAiTji]'  ■00  Ai]"  110  ■00  ei^eAii  1110  cii]'A  ■00 
ỳÁJAit.  ní  IiaiíiIai-ó  fin  i-]-  coin,  aji  A]-aÌ, 
Acc  ó  T)o  cl-Aoi-ôeA-ò  Tnó)iÁn  ■00  ^iioJAib  An 
x)oiiiAin  teó  ]'úr),  An  cú  x>o  CAbAi]ic  -óóib  gAn 

C01Ì1)\AC,  JAn   CAèÚjAt). 

<\cc  ceAnA,  ní  -[lAib  •oo  Ay^ú.  Ann  a  n-oú- 
bAipc  yé  Acc  ■oíoTÌiAOineAf ;  aju]-  céro  ca]i 
Aif  inA]\  A  ]iAibe  CtAnn  üuijieAnn,  aju]"  "oo 
iiinif  nA  |"5eÁÌA  ym  ■ôóib.  Cnj  cjiÁ,  acc 
nió]i  foilleA-ó  nA  •piieAjAHCA  pn  leii'  nA 
yemneAüA,  acc  cugi'At)  bÁrii  rApAit)  Laoc-oa 

yop    A  n-A]imAlb,    A5II]'     •0'ỳÓj]lAT)A|\      CAÈ     A]í 

■["luAij  nA  hloiuiAi-ôe  ;  ajui'  aji  ^ioccAin  üo'n 
cjieAn-j-luAi j  I'll!  'nA  coiii-OAii,  tio  ỳeA]ij'AC 
cóiiilAnn  Aju]-  cóiii|iAC  50  cjio-oa,  cóiiìi-óioc|\a 

A]\  5AC  CAob. 

"OáIa  Chlomne  UuijieAnn,  ■00  5Ab)-AC  aj 
leAnjiAt)  nA  cujiau,  Ajup  aj  nniuAt)  nA 
TiiileA-ò,  no  gun  i-gAjij-A-o  i:ém  ]ie  céile  ']'An 
CAc,  tetiéine  ajuj-  leiDA^-ACCAije  An  üeAbcA, 
Aju]-  ]ie  c]\ÚAj'  An  cóiiibAinn ;  50  cajiLa 
IncliA]!  Agu]'  lucViAjibA  130  CAob,  \)]\iAn  leii- 
yéin  -00  CAob  oite.  Oo  beAjWA  bAOJAii, 
Agu]'    bjiij^et)    buiüne,    fiAon     niA-oiiiA    iioitii 


blijiiAn  Ann  jac  conAiji  lonAji  JAb,  no  50 
^iÁinig  1115  nA  hlopuAitie,  ']'An  cjió  córirówin- 
jeAn  Ann  a  ^Aibe ;  aju]'  yeAjiAit)  An  tiia]^ 
"oeÁjtAoc  pn,  coiii)iAC  aju^  coiiiLAinn,  j;o 
l-'éij  •pinleAC,  yiimeiiimeAc  ;  Agiij' loinbuAlA-o 

A]1]1ACCAC,  lotcilÚAlt)  ;  AJU]'  UjlÍAljeACC  Ar- 
5A)lb,  AlCeA]'AC,  AiniA]lITlA]\CAC. 

A511]'  no  buü  c]\ót>A  An  coiìihac  é  pn, 
no  ju)!  ceAnjAib  D)iiAn  jii  j  nA  hlopuAitie, 
Ajup  50  rug  leif  é  cjié  lÁ]\  nA  fbiiAg  no 
50  iiÁimj  An  iÁCAi]!  A  pAibe  -Ai-aL  ;  aju]* 
ij'eATÍ)  A  ■oiibAijic  :  -Aj  pn  ajac  t)o  cLia- 
liiAin,    A]i   1-é,    Aju]-   tiiijiiii    yó    mo    A]iinAib 

JAll'Jlt),   50    111A-Ô   U)-A    leAlll|-A  A  TÌlA|lbAẂ     yA 

c|ii'    nA   A    cAbAi]\c    teAiii    Aon    uaiji    AiiiÁin 

iniA]\]'0   CU^AC. 

■Ace  ArÁ  ni  ceAnA,  cugAt)  An  cú  tdo  Ch- 
loinn  üui]\eAnn,  aju)-  j-gAoilceAp  'oo'n  jiij  ; 
Aguj'  ceAngAitceA]!  p'oc  a^u]'  cÁijTOeA)' 
eAro]i|io.  -Agu'p  A)!  cjii'ocntiJA-o  jaca  neice 
AiiiÌAit)  pn  'óóib,  ceileAb)\Ait)  no  •<\)"aI,  aju]"" 

no   CÁC   A]!    CeAllA, 

1  oinciif  A  L05A  LÁiiifTAnA.  'Oo  yoillp  jcAn 
no  50  piAjiAnAii  CÌAnn  UuipeAnn  jac  ni  nA 
]iAib  no  uineA)-bAin  Aip  iréin  no'n  eijnc  cuin 
CACA  mliuije  CuijieAn;  A511]'  nobéij  bpocc 
n]iAOijeAcrA  lomiA  nniAin  cum  a  cu]i  a)i 
DeA|imAn  aju]-  a]\  nioc  ctinime  A]\  jac  ni 
nAc  ]iAib  ACA  no'n  éijíic ;  ajuj'  no  cuip 
meAnmA  aju]-  móp-TÌiiAn  o]\]\ú.  ceAcc  50  I1- 
eipnn  ]ii]'  An  eijuc  n'ionn]'Ai je  Loja  Láiìi- 
ýAnA  ;  nóij  atìi  nión  cumAin  ieó  juji  ùeA]'- 
nAij  cum  no'n  éi]iic  iiaca.  -Aju]- CAngAnAji 
jiómjDA  no'n  ]\éini  ]'in  nocuiii  iia  liGi]ieAnn. 

-Agu]'  i]'eAn  Áic  A  ]iAibe  l/uj  An  CAn  pn, 

A  n-AOnAC  AJU]'  A  n-OlJieACCA]-  a  fOCAlJl    pj 

ei)\eAnn,  a]i  yAirce  nA  UeAmjiAC.  -^Sur 
cÁngAnAji  CIaiiii  üiii]ieAnn  1  ci)i  aj  t)|\u5 
nA  Ooinne.  -^-^suf  -[.'oiLlpjceAji  pn  no  Lnj; 
Agu]'  no  ýÁj  ]-é  An  c-AonAC  50  ■j.-uilijceAC  ; 
Aju]"  no  cuAin  50  Cacaiji  CiiobAing,  ]ii|'  a 
]\ÁiceAH  UeAiiiAi)! ;  Ajuj^no  nnuin  nói|i]-e  nA 
üeAiiijiAC  nÁ  éi]- ;  Agii]'  no  cóijii  j  'oeAJ- 
cuÌAic  inliAnAnnAin  niiiie  ;  1  lúi]ieAC  liun- 
jpeAjAC  HlluMiAnnAin  ;  Ajtif  cocÁiL  in  jme 
plionAt)-  ;  Aju]'  A  Aipm  jAij-cin  ó  pn  AmAC. 
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■A'^uy  CŵtijAtiAii  Clẃnn  UuineAnn  m&]\  a 
jiAib  An  nij,  Ajuf  ■00  i-eA^A-o  yÁilce  y\\nì  äj 
An  jiij,  Ajuf  Ag  Ü11ACA  "Oe  "OAiiAnn  a^  ceAHA. 

^gUI'  ■D'ylA'pUcMJ  All  lllj  uiob  An  yUA]lAT)A)\ 
An    él]llC.       "Oo  yllAHA1TlA1]l,     AjA  1AT)fAin,  AJU]' 

CÁ  Á1C  A  ywt  Lug  50  cugtiiAoi]'  -óó  1.  "Oo 
hi  |-é  Annj-o  ó  ciAnAib,  a]a  An  ^iij.  -c^sn)"  130 
p'oHAU  An  c-AonAc  -60,  ni  |-]\ic  é. 

"Oo  ireAuA]!!' A  An  Áic  'nA  yivt  ye,  a]\  D]\iAn, 
01)»  ^roit-lpjeAt)  -00  pnne  [no  ceAcc  50  h- 
Qi]Win,  Agn]-  nA  Iiaiihh  neniie  fo  Imn,  aju]' 
•00  cuAit)   ye]   50   UeAiiipAij  •o'ah   ]-eAcnA-ó. 

^JU]'  VO    CUlHeAt)    CCACCA    UACA    lOnA    OIAI-O 

Annpn  ;  Agu]'  ifé  ^'jieAjiiA  cuj  a]\  nA  ceAC- 
CAib  ■00  cuAit)  x>Á  lonnj'Aiçe,  nÁc  aocfrAt), 
Aju]-  An  éi]Mc  ■00  cAbAipc  X)0  ]U5  e-i]ieAnn. 

Agu]'  "00  iiinneAuAn  CÌAnn  UuipeAnn  ]'in  ; 
Aj^uf  A)\  yÁgAil  nA  héAHCA  fin  •oo'n  ]u-^  [vo 
cuA-oA]\  mle  50  CeAiiipAij,  aju]-]  CAimj 
tuj    A)'     A    liAiceLe    aiiiac   a)\   An    ]:Aicce, 

AgU)'     CUgAX)     All     éijiic     -óó ;     AJU]-     11'eAt)     A 

TJUbwinc  : 

nioji  niAiibAu  niAiii,  Agu)'  ni  iiunubpceAn 
cói-òce,  -ouine  nÁc  yuil  a  tÁn  éi]\ic  Aim^o  ; 
jnJeA-ó,  ArÁ  yuíjeAll  nAC  ■olijceA)!  -oo 
ŷÁgbÁil  .1.  yuijeAll  eA^icA  ;  ajuj-  cá  áic  a 
yuil-  An  bio]i  yulAccA,  nA  ha  c]\i  jájica  a]\ 
cnoc  nAC  cugAbAi]!  yóy. 

TTIa]!  ■00  cuaIax)A]i  ClAnn  UuijieAnn  pn, 
■00  cmc  CAife  aju]^  CAiiii-néAllAib  omiA ; 
Ajur  •o'ýÁgbA'OAii  An  c-AonAc,  Ajuf  no  cua- 
■OAji  50  ceAC  A  n-ACAji  An  oi-òce  I'ln  ;  A5Uf 
■00  inn]-eA-0An  a  roii-güó  ;  aju]'  iiiah  -00  yytt 

tuj  OjlllA. 

Á^uy  ■00  JAb  •oúbACA)-  Ajuf  ■oobjión 
UuiiieAnn  ;  aju]'  ■oo  cAiceA-OAji  An  oi-óce  ym 
A  i:ocAiii  A  céile.  -Asnr  '°°  cua^oa]!  a]\  nA 
mÁ]iAC  -o'lonnfAije  a  lumje  ;  aju]-  -oo  cuai-ó 
eicne,  injeAn  UuipeAnn,  leó.  -Aguf  ■oo  JAb 
An  injeAn  aj  nuAÌl-oubA-ó,  Aguf  A5  caoi- 
neAt)  ;  ajii]"  a  ■oiibAi]\c  An  lAoiiJi-e  ]-io]- : — 

UnuAJ  pn,  A  blijUAin  An  AniiiA, 
gAn  ■oo  cajaII  50  UeAiiiHAig, 
ÜAp  éi)'  luninet)  a  nei)iinn, 
5ion  50  céijitn  a^o  leAnriiAin. 


■A  eigne  t)Ainne  bAilbe, 
■A  iTiAij^ie  Lmne  Liye  ; 
O  nAC  ■[.•éA'OAiin  cý-Ai-OA^o, 

1]'  ieAfg  ieAlll  |-CA]lA^O  ]\10CfA. 

A  1Ì1AHCA15  ümnne  ünAròe, 
A  ỳì]\  if  biiAine  a  n-ionjAit, 

"OÁ  Cl'  '00  CeACC  TTIAJA  I'-AOllllll, 

tlí  bA  liAoibmn  •oo'o'  bío-ôbAi-ô. 

■An  cjiUAJ  tib  CÌAnnA  ümneAnn 
A]\  uilleAnnA  a  fjiAC  n-ÚAine  ; 
1]-  lÁn  iiió]i  ■oo  iiieAi'5  ni'inncbeACC, 
A  n-iniceAcc  if  cúif  ciwiAije. 

hhúy  nibeic  Anocc  a  nibeinn  Ca'oai]!, 
A  ■ô]ieAiii  ■oo  liiéA^oẃig  A]i  n-iijig  ; 
'Sa  Iaocjia  ■o'a]i  jiAÌl  An  JAi^-ge^ò 

50   ]\1ACC   All    tÌKM'Oin    lÌlOC  CH0111. 

1]'  cpuAj  bu)!  noii'5  ó  ülieAiii]iAi5, 
1]'  ó  üliAillcin  nA  tiiAJ  nÚAine; 
1]-  ó  t1i]-neAc  1110)1  llli'òe, 
II0C  All  yiiil  51110111  1)'  cjii'iAije. 

A  liAicle  nA  ÍAoróe  j-in,  ■oo  glÚAipeA^OA]! 
A111AC  yo]\  üoiinÁib  Ani.-A-oACA  nA  gtA-p- 
yliAinje  ;  aju]-  -00  bÁ-0A]i  ]iÁice  Aji  An  niuip 
)-in  J.-10]'  An  oiléni  ■o'ýÁgAil. 

Ij-  Aiin]-in  -00  JAb  b|iiAn  a  eAjipA-o  uij'ce 
uiiiie,  Aju]'  A  leA]-bAii\e  glome  urn  a  ceAnn  ; 
Aguf  pug  léini  uifce;  Aguf  a -oeiiiceA]!  50 
jiAib  coicnijeAf  Ag  púbAÌ  nA  v*-^'1'5®  <^5 
iA]\nAi-ó  lnn]'epAncAi)ie;  Agu]' 'nA^óiAi^ò  pn 
■00  yiiAin  i  ;  Agu]-  -00  cihaII  Ti'ionn^Aije  a 
bAiLe;  Agu]' a]\  ntiul  ■oo'n  cacjiaij -óó,  ni 
l-'iKMH  innce  acc  b>\nnc)iACC  Ag  cuji  ■ojiuine 
Ajui'  concAi]ie.  A^^y  AiiieAj-g  jac  ni  oile 
■0Á  ^lAib  loniiA   yocAi)!,  cajiIa  All    bio]i  yul- 

ACCA  ACA. 

•cVgii)'  111AH  ■OO  conAiiic  biiiAii  é  ■oo  JAib 
lontiA  lÁiiii  é,  [aju)'  ■oo  b 'ÁiL  leif  a  bueic 
leq-  cum  An  t)0)iÄif.  *Oo  liiuij  a  jCAn  jÁife 
A]i  5AC  beAn  ■0011A  iimÁib  a]!  ■f.-Aicj-in  An 
jnioiiiA  ym  ;  aju)-  i]-eA-ó  a  ■oúbnA-oA]'  :  Ay 
■oÁnA  An  ni  yi.  cugAi]-  lÁiii,  ói|i  vÁ  inbei-oi]' 
■00  ■DiAr  ■oeA]ib)iÁCA]\  niAjiAon  ieAC,  An  bcAn 
A]-  U'lJA  511Í01Í1  ■oo'n  Cjii  CAocAC  bAn  yo 
AüÁinAOi'o   Aniii'o  ni  léigyeA-ò  An  bio|i   leAC 
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'riA  teó  ;  jroeAt),  beip  teAcbio)\  üoriAbeAp- 

Alb,     Ó    bi     'OO     CU]\ACACC     lOTlAC     C\.i]\    CUlll     A 

beAi^A  X)'a]\  n-Aimt)eóin.  CeileAb]\A-p  D]\iAn 
•óóib  Ajuf  jbuAii'eA]'  ]\oiriie  ■o'ionn]"Ai je  a 
■Luinje.]*  •<^5U1'  "^^  ^°  fAuA  be  riA  b]iÁic]Mb 
■00  bi  buiAn  iiACA ;  aju]'  An  uAip  "oo  cojua- 
■oAp  iinceAcc  if  Ann  -oo  conncAüAp  cuca  é, 
Ajiif  T30  ifiéA-OAi 5  I'ln  A  ineAnmA  50  mó\\. 

^guf  no  cuAit)  ■OÁ  biimj;  AjufoojluAi]'- 
eATJAH  iioinpA  ■o'lonnfAije  Clinuic  lllliio-o- 
cAom.  -^^su]'  An  cAn  jiAngAtiAn  a]1  An  cnoc, 
üÁimj  HlíoüCAoni  .1.  yeAH  coiniéAt)CA  An 
cnuicoÁ  n-ionnfAije  ;  aju]'  a]i  nA^Aicpn  ■00 
l^lipiAn,  -o'lonni-Aij  é  ;  aju]-  vo  bo  nnpe  x>Á 
TÌi  ACJAii'iAn,  Ajnf  130  bo  beATDjiAii)  uA  beómAn, 
córii]iAC  nA  ■oí]-e  fin,  ■^u]\  tuic  iniowcAom 
'I'An  coiiiÌAnn. 

UÁnjATDAf  Annpn  cfi'  micm1iio-ócAoin  00 
coiiiUAC  be  ClAnn  UuitieAnn,  ia|i  cuicim  no 
11lhiot)CAoin  féin  foniie  pn  be  DpiAn  ;  aju]' 
CÍ  jeATD  neAC  ó  c)iic  nA  llifbenne  a  n-AifceAf 
An  t)oriiAin  ■o'ýéACAin  cóiìihaic  Af  bit,  if 
■o'féACAin  cóiiiiiAic  nA  bui-óne  fin  bo  in- 
ceACCA  ■ÓÓ  :  Af  liiéAD  A  inbéiineAnn,  Af 
beó-ÓAcc  A  iiieAniiiAn,  Aguf  a]i  AjijiACCAije 
A  n-mncenn.  -Ajuf  if  iaui'd  AnniAimA  nA 
niAc  f Ain  mliío-ócAoin  :  .1.  Cofc,  ajii]-  Conn, 
Ajuf  <\ot).  <^5n]'  uo  cui|ieAt)Af  a  c]\i  fbeAJA 
qié  imlionnA^Chbomne  üui]ieAnn.  5'''òeAt> 
ni'  Af  cime  'nÁ  a]i  clÁf  "oo  cúai-ó  fin  aj 
CÌAnn  T7ui]ieAnn,  ói|a  t)o  cuifeAuAii  a  ci\i 
fbeAgA  fém  cfé  cofpAib  cbomne  IHIiiot!)- 
CAom  ;  Aju]'  -00  cuAXiAf  fern  1  cAifib  Aguf 
1  cÁiriméAlbAib  bÁi]'. 

A  bAicle  nA  n-éAcc  fin,  ■oiibAifc  bjiiAn  : 
CionnAf  ACÁ  p'b,  a  bfÁicfeionn'iAine,  a]i  fé. 
•AcÁinAOit)  TiiAfb,  A]i  pAü.  eifgeni,  A)i  fé, 
ói|\  Aifijim  AijijeAnA  uÁcbAf a  An  caja  Ag 
ccACC  cujAinn,  Aguf  CAbf Am  nA  5ÁfCA  a]\ 
An  cnoc.  llocA  C15  fin -omn,  Af  fiAT).  Gif- 
jeAf  lifiAn  Annpn,  Ajuf  cogbAf  feA]i  jac 
iÁiTÌie  ■ÓÓ  t)iob,  Aguf  é  Aj  cféijeAnn  a  f oIa 
50  InoinAfCAC,  no  50  cujaüa)!  nA  cfi  jApcA. 

ẃf  A  bAicbe  fin  130  fiij  bpiAn  beif  ia"o 


*  The  words  within  brackets  have  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Smith's  Copy,  p.  194. 


guf  An  luing  ;  Ajuf  vo  JAbAtiAf  aj  fiúbAb 
nA  fAi]i5e  Aiiiifi]i  ỳAüA  ;  acc  fó  ■óeijieA-ó  a 
■oúbAi)\c  bfiAn :  "Oo  citn  t)einn  Ca-oai]!, 
Aguf  "Oiin  UuifCAnn,  Ajuf  üeAiiiAin  nA  fi 5. 
"00  beiüiiii'f  bÁn  -00  flÁince  tJA  f Aiciiiíf  fin, 
Af  nA  p]\  oile  ;  Ajuf  a]\  jfAw  bomi j,  a 
b]iÁCAif ,  Af  pAT),  jAb  A]i  cmn  cujac  Ann  vo 
ucc  50  fAicmif  Gife  ÚAinn,  Ajn]'  Af  cum  a 
bmn  bÁf  no  beACA  'nA  ■oiaiu  fin.  -«-^gnf  a 
■oubiiATDAH  An  bAoit)  feo  fi'of : — 

jAb  iiA  cmn  feo  Ann  r-ncc  a  iDlifiAin, 
•d  line  CuineAnn  feib  AHim-jliAit), 
A  coinneAbb  jAifciD  gAn  feAlt, 
110  50  fAiceAin  lAc  CifCAnn. 

CunjAib  A]i  c-ucc  If  A)i  c-fOfmnA, 
11a  cinn  feo,  a  ciif a-o  ChnotibA 
50  fAicmi'f  uo'n  uii'ce  Aiiunj, 
UifneAc,  ÜAibicin,  if  ueAiiifAig. 

Ai  CliAC  'fAn  bfu5  felt)  fÁiiiAc, 
■pjieAiiiAinn,  üLaccja,  fo-óÁnAC, 
IIIaj  t/ife,  111 A j  b]iAonAc  bjieAJ, 
1]'  nA  fbijce  uni  AonAC  ÜAibbçeAn. 

"OA  f Aicnn'f  Oemn  GAuAif  uAinn, 
-Ajuf  "Oún  UuifeAnn  bo  cuAit)  ; 
III0  ceAn  éAj  Ó  fin  aiiiac, 
'Sa  beic  'nA  éAg  imneAuAC. 

DfiAn.  UfUAJ  i*in,  A  cbAim  üui)\eAnn  cji éAn, 
TDo  f  ACüAoi]'  éin  cféAm'  ■ôÁ  cÁob, 
If  ní  biAü  mo  •ÓÁ  CAob  if  cinn 
•Acc  fibfe  Af  Aon  00  èincim. 

"Oo  bo  feA]!)!  linn  bÁf  ■o'a]1  mb)ieic, 
A  UbjMAin  line  üui]ieAnn  nA)i  ceic, 
11Á  cuf A  fó  cneAüAib  aü  cneAf, 
1f  5 An  teÁjA  fe  vo  beijeAf. 

O  nÁc  fuib  fe  leijeAf  cjiéAcc, 
III1AC,  OiftiiiAc,  nA  "OiAncéAcc, 
1f  mAif5  Tio  iDlifiAn  nÁfinnibbfeAlL 
"Oo  ciowiiAic  ÚAinn  An  c)ioiceAnn. 

A  liAtcle  nA  bAoi-ói  fin  cÁngAXiAf  50 
Demn  e-AuAif,  Ajiif  a]'  fin  50  "Oún  üuif- 
eAnn  ;  Ajuf  a  •oúbfAüAf  jie  üuifeAnn  : 
Gijiij,  A  ACAip  loniiiAin,  50  üeAiiif A15,  Ajuf 
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Cwbwin  An  bion  1.\'^<5>ccA  ]-o  vo  Luj,  aju]- 
CAbAi)\  All  CuoiceAiin  IDiia-òa  ciijAinii  -d'aji 
CAbAi)!  ;  Aju]-  A  wibAiiic  b)\iAii  All  Iaoiü  ]-eo 
pof  :— 

A  ütnii)ieAiiti,  'oéin  iiiireAcc  I'lAiiin, 

"OaJaIIaIIII    LogA  50  lllbÚAlt), 

Dei)i  Ai]i  'riA  cowlAt)  bo  tew]-, 
Si)i  An  c)ioiceAnn  rjié  cAiicoeA]-. 

umjieAiin.  <\)ifeóic  An  beACA,  ceAf  i]-  ùiìaiü, 
'Sa  CAbAi|ic  vo  Lii j  50  tiibi'iAni), 
•<\]-eA-ò  50  "oeAub  -oo  buw  -óe 
Du]!  i.-eA)\cA,  If  biiji  n-A-olAicce. 

"buiAn.  TPo-^A]-  A)!  pit,  if  Á)i  feoil 

"Oo  liiAC  Céin  1Ì11C  CÁnice  coi]! ; 
IIÁ  tjémeATD  junn  reAnn  1  rcAiin 

-d  ACAlJl   jé   t)0  111Anb]'Alll. 

A  ACA1)1  lOniilAUl,   fAOljl,   f-lUM|\C, 
HA  bl    50   |-At)A   A]l  tlO    CÚA1|1T3, 

1y  ■0Á  jiAbAin  ni  l'AJAi)!  pnn, 
IIÓ1Ì1AC  ion  v\]i  iiiAjiruinn. 

-Af  A  liAicle  I'ln  no  jliiAtf  UiiipeAnn 
foiiiie  50  üeAiii|\Ai5  ;  yÚM\\  Liij  LAiiifA-OA 
■fioiiiie  Ann  ;  Ajiif  C115  An  bio]!  'PiiIacca  -òó  ; 
Aguf  x>o  lAfu  ]-é  An  cpoiceAnn  aiji  -do  lei  jeAf 
A  cloinne  ;  A^iif  a  •oúbAi]\c  Lii^  nA  ciob]\Aü. 
-ẃgiif  -00  ỳilL  CAH  ẃif  u'lonni-Aije  a  cloinne, 
Agu)-  100  mnif  uoib  nA  fÚAi]i  An  ciioiceAnn. 
If  Annfin  A-oubAifc  bpiAn  :  beiji  leAr  iiiife 
tj'ionnfAije  t^oJA,  -o  féACAin  An  fuijnin  An 
cpoiceAnn  uAit). 

"Oo  ]\inneAt)  ah'iIaio  ;  Ajti]-  -oo  riigAii) 
bjllAn  130  lÁCAlH  l/ÓJA,  Agll]'  •o'lAnn  An  cuoi- 
ceAnn.  A  -oubAiiic  Luj  iiÁc  ciobpA-ó,  A511]- 
tJÁ  cug-DAoi]-  leiceA-o  ha  CAliiiAn  vo  ó]\  vó 
nÁc  j^eAbA-ô  ÚACAib  é,  iiiiniA  fAoileAt)  a 
TtibÁ]'  -00  ceAcc  -oe,  'f ah   njnioiii  -oo  i\iniieA- 

■DA1]1. 

IIIa]!  vo  cúaIa  bpiAn  fin,  ]io  iiiicij  111  Af  a 

f AbAÜAJl    A    -ÓlAf  -OeAubfACAU,   AJHf  "00   luij 

eAcofHA  ;  Ajuf  -00  cúai-ó  a  AnAiii  Af  féin, 
Ajuf  Af  An  viy  pn  AnAomfeACC.  A-^uy  vo 
pnne  üuijieAnn  An  Iaoiu  feo  óy  cionn  a- 
éloinne  : — 


üiniifeAc  1110  c]ioi-óe  óy  húy  cionn, 
A  t]\ìA]\  fionn  -00  cuin  inó)i  ngléo ; 
ÜA)\é)i-  bu)i  U'ic,  if  bú]i  cleAf, 
"Oo  b'é  1110  leAf  bi'm  nibeic  beó. 

•C\-ÔbA]l   VÁ   )\lj   f0]\   bllAllbA, 

liicliAH,  if  1iic1iA]\bA  ; 

1\0   JAbAj'DA]!  b)\lAll    An   5^''l'él5, 

1f  mi]-oe  nÁ]!  bÚAn  a  leicéic. 

If  niife  üiniieAnn  jAn  neA]ic 

Of  bú]i  feA)ic,  A  lAOC]iAni)  lonn  ; 
■p-At)  liiAijifeAf  long  Af  An  111  uif, 
nocA  nüiongnAiiii  -ouaii  nA  fonn, 

Ay  A  liAicle  fin  -oo  ciiic  CuijieAnn  Af 
iiniin  A  cloinne,  Ajuf  -oo  cúaiü  a  AnAtn  Af ; 
Ajiif  DO  liA-ónACA-ó  lAt)  fó  céŵTDoif,  1  n-Aon 

IIA15. 

JiijiAb  1  Oit)o  Clilomne  UuijieAnn,  50 
niiige  fin. 

[Note. — This  text,  as  given  by  the  late  Professor  Eugene 
O'Curry,  has  been  here  reprinted  from  the  Allaiuis,  with- 
out any  aheration,  except  the  correction  of  some  obvious 
press  errors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  texts  named 
on  the  Celtic  programme  of  the  Royal  University,  and  our 
desire  in  reprinting  it  has  been  to  enalile  Gaelic  students 
to  procure  it  in  a  handy  furm,  the  numbers  of  the  Tournal 
in  which  it  appeared  being  out  of  print. — Ed.  G.  ý.] 


Notes  of  33oofes. 


THE  DONEG.\L  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.; 

We  regret  not  having  sooner  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  this  highly-interesting  '-tyt-iwiVe- of  original  prose 
and  poetry,  in  Gaelic  and  English.  Though  the  season 
to  which  it  is  specially  appropriate  has  past,  there  is  in  it 
matter  which,  at  any  time,  may  be  read  with  prufit  and 
pleasure  by  old  and  young.  The  original  tales  in  Irish 
are  pleasantly  told,  and  may  be  considered  fair  specimens 
of  the  modern  language,  as  still  living  and  spoken  in 
"  Wild  Donegal." 

It  is  so  seldom  that  one  sees  any  local  effort  at  publica- 
tion in  provincial  towns  of  Ireland,  that  this  litile  book, 
printed  and  published  at  the  office  of  the  Dsi-ry  Journal, 
has  special  inteiest  lor  those  who  desire  to  see  a  taste  for 
reading  and  an  appreciation  for  wholesome  literature  grow 
up  and  flourish  amongst  our  people.  The  style  of  its  |'ro- 
duciiiin,  considering  its  piice,  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
firm  even  in  Dublin,  well  known  as  our  metropolis  is  for 
excellence  in  this  way.  We  shouid  much  desire  to  see 
many  other  such  "Annuals"  produced  in  Irelind,  and 
we  heartily  wish  this  present  effort  many  successors  and 
imitators.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  this  little  book  is 
entirely  the  work  of  natives  of  Donegal,  being  edited  by 
i\Ir.  P.  T.  MacGinley,  of  Leterkenny,  who  contributes 
several  of  the  pieces,  and  most,  if  not  all,  his  assistants  in 
the  good  work  being  members  of  his  own  family  or  per- 
sonalf     nds. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  THREE  TEXTS 

OF   THE 
tOllgeS  111  <\C  n -USUI 5. 

(As  given    by    O'Curry,    O'Flanagan    and 
Windiscli.) 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Carroll,  S.J. 

[See  No.  12,  pp.  378-391.] 


V. — The  Course  of  Development  and 
Variation  in  our  Old  Irish  Books. 
— continued  from  p.  jo. 

What  has  already  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Windisch  appears  to  us  to  be  a  complete 
bar  to  its  acceptance.  If  it  had  been  the 
native  piety  of  the  story-tellers,  or  of  their 
ordinary  auditors,  that  had  caused  the 
heathen  religious  element  almost  to  dis- 
appear, that  piety  would  assuredly  not  have 
stopped  short  there,  it  would  have  urged 
the  storj'-tellers  on  to  christianize  their 
legends,  to  enliven  them  with  a  Christian 
religious  element.  This  is  exactly  what  we 
have  been  told  did  not  take  place  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  motive 
power  for  what  actuall}'  happened  was  the 
simple  half-unconscious  development  of  pri- 
vate individual  piety.  The  elimination  of 
open  heathen  mythology,  and  the  sudden 
stopping  short  at  that  elimination,  shows  that 
we  have  not  here  to  do  with  a  mere  spon- 
taneous growth  of  sentiment  ;  it  shows  us 
that  we  have  here  before  us  a  very  clearly 
understood  and  thoroughly  positive  dog- 
matic work  ;  it  shows  us  that  a  party, 
which  we  may  well  call  the  monastic,  re- 
quired the  abandonment  of  obtrusive  pagan 
mythology  in  popular  literature. 

In  this  it  succeeded,  and  there  its  work 
abruptly  seemed  to  stop.  It  is  only  for 
a  moment  that  the  question  can  arise,  why 
did  the  work  stop  there  ?  Was  it  that  the 
monastic  party  could  not,  or  that  it  would 
not  push  it  further?  A  moment's  reflection 
shows  us  that  we  are  surrounded  with 
evidence  that  the  monastic  party  was  far 
from  attempting  to  interfere  further  with 
the  ancient  popular  literature. 


After  remarking  that  in  spite  of  what 
was  effected  against  the  specific  heathen 
element,  "nevertheless  there  are  still  many 
legends  whose  substance  is  manifestly 
mythological,"  and  that  "  the  Christian 
monks  were  assuredly  not  the  first  who 
gave  oldlegend  a  steadyform,"  Dr.  Windisch 
proceeds  to  say  that  "they,  however,  copied 
it  faithfully  afterwards,  and  propagated  it, 
after  Ireland  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity." Here,  again,  we  are  at  one  with 
Dr.  Windisch.  We  are  not,  indeed,  satis- 
fied, like  him,  that  the  author  of  the  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhre  was  a  monk,  or  that  Bishop 
Finn  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bishop 
approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  Latin  Note  on  the  Tain  Bo 
Cuailgne  belonged  thoroughly  to  the 
monastic  party.  We  are  satisfied  that  once 
the  monastic  party  had  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing obtrusive  pagan  mythology,  that  party 
practically  favoured  the  compilation  of  the 
old-fashioned  Gaelic  bibliothcccE. 

As  we  have  said,  the  proofs  are  around 
us.  The  very  arrangement  of  those  ancient 
works,  the  passages  from  Genesis  set  before 
the  Book  of  Conquests,  are  marks  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  monastic  party.  This  for- 
mal juxtaposition,  this  steadily  insisted  on 
connection,  without  any  legendary  union 
worth  noticing,  is  not  the  growth  of  popular 
ideas  ;  it  is  the  clear,  dry,  reasoned  outcome 
of  the  convictions  of  a  party  attached  firmly 
to  its  principles.  It  is  work  not  exactly  of 
the  kind  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Windisch: 
work  where  the  Christian  element  did  not 
enter  to  form  a  new  whole,  but  to  prune ; 
here  there  is  not  indeed  a  case  of  literary 
expurgation.  But  we  see  here  a  co-ordi- 
nation of  historic  matter,  with  original  dis- 
tinctions kept  up  so  carefully  that,  to  use 
Dr.  Windisch's  language,  there  is  no  real 
amalgamation  even  here  ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  fusion,  no  intimate  union  of 
Celtic  and  Biblical  traditions.  One  follows 
after  the  other  in  order,  but  scarcely  any- 
thing except  a  forced  chronology  and  genea- 
logy connects  the  two.  This  violent  union 
is,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  the  monastic  party, 
proceeding,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  depth 
of  their  just  religious  convictions,  and,  on 
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the  other,  from  the  shallowness  of  early 
historical  criticism.  The  fact  of  the  union's 
being  so  violent  is  a  sign  that  it  is  not  of 
popular  growth  ;  the  figures  of  the  patriarchs 
belong  to  no  cycle  of  Gaelic*  heroes.  The 
fact  that  the  union  is  there,  in  spite  of  its 
not  being  a  popular  one,  is  a  sign  that  the 
religious,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  monastic 
party,  approved  of  linking  in  this  way 
^together  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture and  the  full  exuberance  of  the  mythic 
literature  of  the  Gaels. 

That  the  monastic  party  should  so  act, 
shows  that  the  monastic  party  were  consis- 
tent. They  had  left  the  Celtic  legends  un- 
changed in  themselves,  except  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  free  them  from  an  obtrusive 
mythology. 

It  was  consistent  to  require,  with  regard 
to  continuous  Celtic  history,  that  it  should 
be  fairly  reconcilable  with  the  narrative  of 
Scripture,  and  once  this  point  was  gained, 
it  was  consistent  to  interfere  no  further. 
It  was  perfectly  consistent  to  let  or  make 
the  old-fashioned  bibliothecae  assume  their 
well-known  and  historic  form. 

So  thoroughly  consistent  a  policy  has 
clearly  the  characteristic  of  fully  deliberate 
determination.  The  monastic  party,  as  a 
party,  must  have  seen  clearly  what  they 
were  doing  and  what  they  wanted.  In- 
dividuals amongst  them,  indeed,  may  have 
had  less  keen-eyed  vision,  and  wondered, 
perhaps,  at  being  led  into  so  much  trouble, 
like  the  writer  of  the  Latin  note,  ad  dckc- 
tationeni  stiiltonim.  But  they  were  carr}'ing 
out  a  settled  policy. 

This  line  of  policy  was  old,  indeed,  in 
Christian  Ireland.  The  action  of  the  mon- 
astic party  in  reference  to  the  bibliotliccce 
was  of  a  piece  with  that  which  is  attributed 
St.  Patrick  himself.  Dr.  Todd  observes,  in 
his  life  of  the  Irish  Apostle,  that  "  the  very 
festivals  of  the  Irish  were  respected  and 
converted  into  Christian  solemnities "  (p. 
500,  text),  and  that,  as  is  recorded  in  the 
Tripartite    Life,    far    from    promiscuously 


*  ^\■e  cannot,  of  course,  reg.-ird  the  meeting  of  Moses 
with  Gailehus  in  the  Milesian  leijend  as  any  real  incor- 
poration of  the  Hebrew  Leader  with  the  great  band  of 
Gaelic  mythical  characteis.  Moses  is  forced  upon  the 
scene,  to  disappear  from  it  immediately  for  ever. 


destroying  pillar-stones,  having  found  three 
such  pagan  monuments  near  Lough  Racket, 
"  on  these  Patrick  inscribed  the  name  of 
Christ  in  three  different  languages ;  on  one 
Jesus,  on  another  Soter,  on  the  third 
Salvator "  {Joe.  cit.  not^  This  was  surely 
what  Dr.  Windisch  would  call  making 
what  was  specifically  heathen  disappear, 
and  yet  keeping  up  old  habits  among  the 
Gaels.  Men  might  still  pray  in  the  old 
places  if  they  prayed  to  Jesus  ;  they  might 
be  proud  of  ancient  monuments  which  they 
had  looked  up  to  from  their  childhood,  pro- 
vided those  monuments  became  publicly 
recognised  as  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
the  God  of  the  Christian  Faith.  But  all 
that  was  specifically  heathen  had  to  dis- 
appear. This  was  what  happened  from  the 
beginning  of  the  conversion  of  this  island, 
and  it  is  a  plan  like  this  that  was  carried 
out  when  the  old  Gaelic  legends  were  pre- 
served, and  their  heathen  mythology  "  ob- 
scured and  forced  into  the  back-ground." 
A  line  of  policy  persevered  in  so  steadily 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  even  applied  to 
different  cases  so  consistently,  was  assuredly 
not  carried  out  unconsciously.  It  must 
have  been  very  clearly  understood  and 
earnestly  taken  up  by  the  great  body  of  the 
monastic  party,  however  it  may  have  been 
misunderstood  or  doubted  of  by  some  of  the 
individuals  who  found  themselves  obliged 
by  circumstances  to  aid  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Indeed  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
inclination  in  our  country  to  doubt  that 
there  was  here  an  earnest  and  an  able 
policy.  To  St.  Patrick's  line  of  action  Dr. 
Todd  attributes  his  remarkably  rapid 
success.  Far  from  thinking  there  was  no 
definite  policy  in  his  proceedings.  Dr.  Todd 
seems  to  think  there  was  too  much.  He 
quotes,  apparently  with  approbation.  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  as  follows  {/oc.  cit.)  "  '  Nothing 
is  clearer,'  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  'than  that 
Patrick  engrafted  Christianity  on  the  pagan 
superstitions  with  so  much  skill,  that  he  won 
the  people  over  to  the  Christian  religion 
before  they  understood  the  exact  difference 
between  the  two  s}'stems  of  belief,  and 
much  of  this  half-pagan,  half-Christian 
religion  will  be  found  not  only    in  the  Irish 
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tsories  of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  tlie  super- 
stitions of  the  peasantry  to  the  present 
time.'" 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Windisch's  exact 
distinction  between  what  was  specifically 
heathen  and  what  was  not,  is  far  preferable 
philosophically  to  the  vague  language  of 
Dr.  O'Donovan  about  a  half-pagan,  half- 
Christian  religion.  In  introducing  this 
precise  terminology,  we  are  satisfied  Dr. 
Windisch  has  rendered  a  very  considerable 
service  indeed  to  the  cause  of  Irish  history. 
We  trust  we  have  been  wrong  in  suspecting 
(we  have  certainly  no  cause  for  more  than 
a  suspicion)  that  he  did  not  attribute  to 
the  monastic  party  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Ireland  the  same  clearly-understood  policy 
which  Todd  and  O'Donovan  attribute  to 
St.  Patrick.  That  strongly-marked  policy 
was  too  thoroughly  kept  up  to  be  ever 
justly  looked  on  as  a  half-involuntary  line 
of  action.  Against  such  a  view  Dr,  Atkinson 
speaks  very  forcibly  iti  the  opening  of  his 
"  Introduction  "  to  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
Casting  there  a  glance  on  our  old  Gaelic 
literature,  he  declares  that,  "  in  the  tales  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  references  to  pagan 
usages  is  so  marked,  that  one  cannot  avoid 
the  inference  of  a  steady  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  zealous  to  dissever  the 
people  for  ever  from  their  unholy  past. 
There  are  not  wanting  hints  that  they 
interposed  directly  in  the  pruning  of  the 
tales  that  formed  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  and  which  unquestionably  must 
have  been  handed  down  from  ancient 
times." 

We  feel  we  have  said  enough  upon  this 
point ;  we  need  not  pause  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  old  story  of  St.  Columba's 
intercession  with  the  King  of  Ireland  in 
favour  of  the  bards. 

The  reason  of  the  policy  was  plain.  We 
have  to  deal  here  only  with  its  application 
to  the  bibliotheccc,  and  the  need  for  it  in 
this  case  was  peculiarly  manifest.  The 
bards  of  Ireland  were  a  great  power  in  the 
land.  We  do  not  require  to  be  reminded 
by  Dr.  Windisch  that  "  National  legend 
and  history  was  carefully  fostered  at  the 
courts  of  the  old  Irish  kings  :  there  the 
position  of  the  story-teller  was  an  ofificial 


one."  Of  all  this  we  are  well  aware,  and 
we  can  easily  understand  that  the  monastic 
party  could  not  be  prepared  with  a  Christian 
literature  ready  made  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  chieftains  and  clansmen,  who  loved  the 
varied  tales  that  had  delighted  our  pagan 
ancestors.  To  endeavour  at  once  to 
supplant  those  tales  by  others  would  have 
led  to  failure  ;  to  have  opposed  them  would 
have  been  to  make  the  whole  people  dis- 
contented ;  to  preserve  them  in  an  ex- 
purgated form  was  surely  the  policy  which 
true  wisdom  dictated.  The  policy  was 
carefully  persevered  in  ;  it  must  have  been 
ably  carried  out,  for  it  was  crowned  with 
marvellous  success.  The  whole  Irish  pagan 
mythology  has  disappeared  ;  it  is  only 
in  what  are  represented  to  us  in  our  old 
books  as  colonists  of  the  country  that 
scholars  now  seek  to  discover  what  gods 
the  Irish  heathens  long  ago  believed  in, 
and  this  has  taken  place  notwithstanding 
a  wonderful  preservation  of  compositions 
which  originated  in  the  heathen  period. 
The  contrast  with  the  Scandinavian  nations 
is  singular.  There  there  was  somewhat  less 
literary  activity  than  in  Ireland.  But  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  is  as  clear  to  us 
to-day  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Atkinson  speaks  very 
pointedly  in  the  opening  page  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Leinster,  an 
important  page  from  which  we  have  lately 
quoted.  As  for  old  Irish  paganism,  he 
declares  that,  "  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
mythology,  the  religious  conceptions  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Irish,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  have  been,  are  lost  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery." 

We  must  be  careful  to  remember,  however, 
that  this  far-seeing  and  triumphant  policy 
of  the  monastic  party,  in  reference  to  the 
bibliothecce,  was  after  all  only  a  policy. 
They  favoured  the  old-fashioned  historic 
bibliothecce  from  a  wise  and  zealous  policy, 
not  from  a  spontaneous  impulse.  They 
favoured  those  bibliotlieca;  for  their  country- 
men in  general, becauseoftheircountrymen's 
needs  and  tastes,  but  they  had  other  biblio- 
thecce  for  themselves.  The  Book  of  Con- 
quests, even  with  the  prefatory  passages 
from  Genesis,  was   not  exactly  what  they 
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would  set  down  as  the  first  piece  in  their 
own  albums.  They  formed  bibliothecce  for 
themselves,  and  instead  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster  or  the  Book  of  Lecan,  they  pro- 
duced the  Books  of  Kells,  and  of  Armagh, 
of  Durrow,  and  finally  the  great  Book  of 
Dun  Doighre,  the  Leabhar  Breac.  In  the 
first  instance  these  books  were  scripture, 
scripture  and  appendices  to  scripture,  such 
as  St.  Jerom's  preface  ;  or  even  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  hagiographical 
tracts. 

The  further  development  of  the  truly 
monastic  bibliotlteccc  we  find  in  the  famous 
Leabhar  Breac  or  Speckled  Book.  Here 
we  have  a  vast  compilation  of  pious  tracts 
forming  a  companion  volume  of  inferior 
rank  to  the  Books  containing  scripture, 
couched  in  popular  language,  written  chiefly 
in  Gaelic  instead  of  being  chiefly  in  Latin, 
and  even  admitting  an  historic  tract  from 
classic  history,  a  study  which  no  doubt  was 
specially  favoured  in  monasteries.  Thus 
side  by  side  we  have  the  two  species,  of 
bibliothecíE  or  as  we  term  them  empha- 
tically "  books" ;  the  two  species,  both 
approved  of  by  the  monastic  party,  the  one 
for  their  countrymen,  the  other  for  them- 
selves, the  two  with  various  modifications 
in  succeeding  generations  co-existing 
amicably  but  carefully  kept  distinct  for  a 
long  time ; — on  the  one  side  the  Books 
of  Kells  and  Durrow  and  Armagh,  and  the 
Speckled  Book  ;  on  the  other,  the  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhre  and  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
Book  of  Lecan  and  the  Book  of  Ballymote. 
But  as  time  rolled  on,  and  Ireland  knew 
more  of  other  nations,  and  Anglo-Normans 
were  putting  on  the  Irish  manners  and 
making  the  Irish  speech  their  own,  along 
with  the  feeling  of  respect  for  Irish  antiquity 
there  mingled  aspirations  for  a  more  ex- 
tended communion  with  human  thought. 
We  know  that  even  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
travels  were  translated  into  Irish,  and  we 
cannot  but  expect  that  in  that  wide  and 
distinguished  public  for  which  the  old-fash- 
ioned historic  Gaelic  Books  had  been  drawn 
up,  there  were  many  to  wish  for  much  that 
would  be  less  exclusively  belonging  to  their 
island. 

Here  a  new  model  was,  if  not  supplied, 


at  least  suggested  by  the  development  of 
the  more  strictly  monastic  bibliotheca:. 
The  Speckled  Book,  which  its  editor  Mr. 
Gilbert  shows  to  be  anterior  to  the  year 
141 1,  with  its  remarkable  biographies  of 
saints,  its  curious  Dream  of  Mac  Conglinne, 
and  its  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  must 
have  seemed  something  more  like  the 
ground  plan  of  the  new  structure  wanted 
than  anything  which  set  forth  the  mere 
Gaelic  traditions  so  prominently  as  these 
bibliothecae  which  began  with  the  Book  of 
Conquests.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
new-fashioned  Books  for  mere  secular 
reading  should  resemble  in  their  arrange- 
ment not  the  books  that  preceded  them  for 
the  same  lay  public,  but  rather  those  that 
had  been  composed  for  the  more  strictly 
monastic-minded.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  manifestly  secular 
Book  of  Lismore  should  be  like  that  of  the 
Leabhar  Breac  rather  than  like  that  of  the 
Book  of  Leinster  and  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote. The  more  strictly  monastic  kind  of 
book  was  more  catholic,  more  cosmopolitan 
than  the  more  secular  old-fasioned  volume, 
and  the  new  tendency  was  to  be  catholic 
and  cosmopolitan.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  explanation  of  the  form  which  the 
Book  of  Lismore  assumed,  the  form  which 
we  call  that  of  the  new-fashioned  Gaelic 
historic  books. 

Taking  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
works  in  general  lay  society,  it  yet  derived 
the  main  features  of  its  order  from  a  more 
monastic  and  therefore  a  more  cosmopolitan 
bibliotheca.  Before  the  production  of  the 
Book  of  Lismore,  some  volume  like  the 
Leabhar  Breac  must  have  crossed  the  old 
Gaedhlic  line. 


VI.  The  Main  Line  of  Reasoning  in 

FAVOUR   OF   OUR  THEORY. 

We  trust  our  argument  in  favour  of  this 
theory  will  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does 
not  rest  on  any  delicate  and  subtle  point. 
It  is  based  on  a  broad  fact  indeed,  namely, 
that  the  arrangement  of  what  we  have 
called  the  old-fashioned  "  Books,"  with  their 
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Book  of  Conquests  and  genealogies  and 
historic  tracts,  deserves  on  tlie  whole  to  be 
regarded  as  systematic.  We  do  not  need, 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  this,  to 
assume  that  the  particular  order  we  find 
existing  is  precisely  that  in  which  were 
written  originally  the  various  pieces  which 
we  find  in  the  ancient  volumes.  Even  if 
the  most  important  of  all  the  component 
parts,  the  Book  of  Conquests  itself,  were 
discovered  to  have  been  differently  placed 
in  every  successive  volume,  it  would  still 
remain  true  that  the  volumes  which  were 
not  complete  until  it  was  inserted  in  them 
were  written  according  to  a  system  which 
required  its  insertion.  A  great  deal  more 
than  this  can,  we  are  satisfied,  be  maintained 
in  proof  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  old  books,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
certainty which  exists  in  certain  cases  as 
to  what  the  precise  order  of  the  various 
pieces  was.  Dr.  Atkinson  confesses  himself 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  order  which  he 
has  accepted  for  the  Book  of  Leinster 
instead  of  the  one  approved  of  by  O'Curry  ; 
but  he  seems  quite  satisfied  at  least  about 
the  place  of  the  Book  of  Conquests,  and 
indeed  the  new  system  which  he  accepts 
with  a  kind  of  protest  seems  rather  a 
variation  than  a  violent  departure  from  the 
pagination  of  O'Curry.  Nevertheless  the 
nature  of  the  contents  rather  than  their 
precise  order  is  what  we  rely  on  to  show  a 
general  uniformity  of  plan  in  the  Gaelic 
Books  which  we  have  termed  old-fashioned. 
In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  the  books 
which  we  have  set  down  as  not  belonging 
to  the  old-fashioned  compilations,  it  is  again 
the  broad  facts  of  the  general  nature  of 
their  contents  that  have  been  our  guide. 
What  above  all  moves  us  to  look  on  the 
Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  the  central  object  of 
the  latter  portion  of  these  papers,  as,  so  to 
speak,  the  middle  point  in  the  passage  from 
the  olden  order  to  another,  is  not  precisely 
the  apparent  disorder  of  its  arrangement, 
though  here  there  should  seem  to  be  very 
special  reason  to  accept  the  arrangement 
as  we  find  it,  since  we  are  assured,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  tracts,  "  it  is  all 
finely  written  by  Donnoch  and  Gilla  Isa 


Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1390."  But  what 
makes  us  look  on  this  carefully  got  up  tome 
as  a  departure  from  the  old  manner  is  the 
account  of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  where 
we  are  told  not  of  the  Book  of  Conquests 
without  Genesis,  but  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
without  the  old  Gaelic  story  of  the  Con- 
quests. Even  though  the  remaining  matter 
of  the  book  be  made  up  of  points  of  Gaelic 
history  and  romance,  yet  the  old  guiding 
lines  and  the  once-familiar  unifying  theory 
appear  to  have  fallen  out  of  favour.  This 
would  not  be  so  striking  if  along  with  the 
Book  of  Conquests  the  account  of  the 
Creation  had  disappeared  ;  we  might  then 
look  on  the  whole  volume  as  a  kind  of 
unpretentious  memorandum  book.  But  the 
retention  of  biblical  history  alone  leading 
up  to  miscellaneous  Irish  tracts,  as  described 
by  O'Curry,  must,  we  think,  be  recognised 
as  a  sign  that  the  old  link  between  them 
was  no  longer  so  generall}' acceptable  as  it  had 
been  before,  though  both  the  great  early 
biblical  narrative  and  the  later  Irish 
historical  and  romantic  pieces  appeared 
still  worthy  to  be  preserved  and  studied. 
For  this  reason  we  look  on  our  Yellow  Book 
of  Lecan,  from  which  O'Curry  took  his  text 
of  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Usna,  as  a 
highly  interesting  illustration  of  the  decay 
of  the  old  fashion. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  far  from 
needing  any  such  illustration  for  our  main 
argument.  Our  main  contention  is  that  to 
the  old  fashion  a  new  one  in  the  general 
compilation  of  Irish  books  succeeded.  If 
we  can  show  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  one 
in  full  bloom,  we  have  no  need  of  an  ex- 
ample of  the  old  one  in  decay.  If  it  should 
be  later  shown  by  any  means  that  O'Curry's 
estimate  of  the  contents  and  non-contents 
of  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  was  erroneous, 
our  general  line  of  reasoning  would  in  no 
way  be  impaired.  At  best  the  Yellow  Book 
of  Lecan  can  only  serve  as  an  isolated 
example  of  a  coming  change  of  taste  that 
was  not  yet  fully  come.  We  have  seen 
that  even  after  the  date  assigned  to  the 
Yellow  Book,  others  were  compiled  after 
the  old  manner,  and  we  may  add  that 
those  others  which  we  have  mentioned,  the 
Book  of  Lecan  and  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
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were  both  from  the  same  district  as  the 
Yellow  Book  itself*  There  is  no  doubt 
the  old  fashion  was  very  strong,  and  did 
not  easily  pass  away. 

O'Curry  in  his  Lecture  on  the  "  Chief 
Existing  Ancient  Books,"  describes  no 
volumes  with  territorial  titles  except  those 
to  which  we  have  already  introduced  the 
reader.  The  Book  of  Munster,  however,  he 
speaks  of  elsewhere.  Probably  it  was 
because  it  is  a  comparatively  small  volume, 
(one  equal  to  400  pages  of  the  Four 
Masters,  instead  of  to  2000)  that  he  finds 
place  for  it  only  among  the  historic  tracts. 
(MS.  Mat.,  pp.  237-8).  But  the  Book  of 
Munster,  though  not  even  so  large  as  the 
existing  fragment  of  the  Leabhar  na- 
h-Uidhre,  is  a  compilation  according  to  what 
we  term  the  old  Gaelic  fashion,  possibly 
we  ought  to  add  in  a  particularly  compen- 
dious form.  O'Curry  himself  remarks 
(p.  238),  that  it  "  (as  is  usual  in  all  the  very 
ancient  independent  compilations  of  this 
kind)  begins  with  a  record  of  the  Creation, 
(taken  of  course  from  the  Book  of  Genesis), 
and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
down  the  pedigrees  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  particularly  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the 
Milesians  of  Erinn  descend."  Nothing 
more  is  needed  to  show  that  the  essence  of 
the  old  fashion  is  found  here.  But  O'Curry 
says  more,  and  his  words  on  this  point  are 
important  in  reference  to  the  very  basis  of 
our  argument. 

He  observes  (p.  237)  with  regard  to  this 
Book  of  Munster,  that  "  its  leading  points 


*  The  "Book  ofFeenagh"  is,  it  seems  to  us, a  most 
interesting  example  of  the  hold  which  the  old-fashioned 
arrangement  had  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Called  in 
former  times  the  Book  of  St.  Caillin,  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Liber  Angudi  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  ;  it  is 
described  by  its  translator,  the  late  (and  last)  Mr.  Kelly 
of  Castlekelly,  now  Aghraiie  Castle,  as  a  "  Rental "  of 
the  Abbacy  of  Feenagh,  and  it  is  noticed  by  O  Curry 
amongst  "  The  So-called  Prophecies  "  [MS.  Mat.,  pp., 
39S-9.]  Though  properly  a  life  of  the  Saint,  an  .account 
of  the  "  Conquests  "  or  Colonizations  of  Ireland  is  early 
introduced  into  it,  as  matter  with  which  the  Saint  was 
supernaturally  made  acquainted,  and  which  he  declared  to 
others,  as  well  as  many  things  which  had  not  yet  come  to 
pass.  The  Book  of  Conquests  was  clearly  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  In  reference  to  one 
name  in  a  list  attributed  to  St.  Caillin,  he  observes  that 
who  this  is  in  the  "  Subibcuj-,"  or  account  of  "  Conquest," 
he  can  only  explain  by  supposing  two  somewhat  differing 
names  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  person. 


are  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Leinster, 
Ballymote,  and  Lecain."  This  is  an  impor- 
tant testimony.  It  shows  that  O'Curry  felt 
that  the  books  which  we  have  classed 
together  as  representing  the  old  style  were 
all  clearly  characterized  by  certain  "  leading 
points."  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  see 
that  he  does  not  here  include  a  single  one 
of  those  which  we  have  pointed  out  as 
deviating  from  the  ancient  standard.  He 
makes  no  mention  here,  we  do  not  say  of 
the  Book  of  Lismore  or  of  the  Speckled 
Book  of  Dun  Doighre,  but  even  of  the 
Yellow  Book  of  Lecan.  The  basis  of  our 
argument,  the  community  of  features  or 
"  leading  points"  in  what  we  call  the  old- 
fashioned  Books,  stands  fast. 

Just  as  we  have  been  anxious  not  to  be 
misunderstood  as  attributing  weight  rather 
to  the  order  than  to  the  nature  of  the  pieces 
that  made  up  a  compilation,  so  we  must 
desire  too  that  the  exact  meaning  we  attach 
to  the  word  old-fashioned  should  not  be 
mistaken  by  the  reader.  We  do  not  mean 
by  old-fashioned  books,  books  that  were  all 
anterior  in  date  to  others  of  a  different  form. 
We  understood  rather  books  of  a  kind  once 
in  vogue,  and  which  continued  to  appear  even 
when  the  old  form  had  ceased  to  be  in  such 
general  favour.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that 
men  generally  apply  the  term  old-fashioned 
not  to  what  has  completely  passed  away, 
not  to  what  has  fallen  into  utter  disuse,  but 
to  what  is  still  to  some  extent  kept  up,  to 
furniture  of  an  antiquated  shape  for  instance, 
that  may  still  be  met  with  in  country  inns, 
or  to  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  a  former  gene- 
ration, not  to  the  relics  found  at  Pompeii 
or  the  helmets  once  worn  by  the  crusaders. 
Whatever  be  the  more  general  usage  in  this 
respect,  we  trust  the  reader  will  not  mistake 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  "  old- 
fashioned." 

We  have  already  shown  that  wc  regard 
the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  as  less  old- 
fashioned  than  its  younger  contemporaries, 
the  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote,  and 
if  it  should  be  shown  that  the  Book  of 
Munster,  whose  date  O'Curry  considered 
uncertain,  was  more  modern  than  the  Book 
of  Lismore  itself,  we  should  still  say  that  it 
was     an     old-fashioned    book,     compiled 
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after   the  anciently    popular  Gaelic    man- 
ner. 

Upon  the  basis  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  unquestionable  conformity  of 
features,  or,  as  O'Curry  calls  them,  "leading 
points,"  in  the  great  Books  of  Leinster, 
Lecan,  and  Ballymote,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  fragment  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre, 
or  of  the,  in  some  respects,  compendious 
Book  of  Munster),  upon  this  well-established 
basis  we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  Book  of 
Dun  Doighre  and  the  Book  of  Lismore. 
Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  old-fashioned 
conformity  is  at  an  end.  This  would  indeed 
be  true  even  of  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 
but  we  may  safely  leave  aside  that  volume. 
There  is  more  to  be  said  of  the  other  two 
than  can  be  said  of  it ;  and  it  is  in  what  is 
peculiar  to  the  other  to  that  the  great  in- 
terest of  our  subject  centres.  Of  those  two 
books  one  is  clearly  what  would  be  called 
an  ecclesiastical,  almost  a  sacred  book  ;  and 
the  other  is  as  manifestly  a  book  of  curious 
entertainment.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  marked  features  of  resemblance 
between  these  two  works,  apparently  des- 
tined for  different  auditories,  and  both  un- 
like the  old-fashioned  venerable  model.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  Speckled  Book  wc  find  a 
beginning  of  entertainment  of  a  lesselevated, 
less  romantic,  more  matter-of-fact  and  more 
humorous  kind  than  was  usual  in  the  old 
models  ;  the  historic  tale  of  Alexander  in- 
stead of  the  mythical  story  of  Troy,  the 
comic  moral  satire  called  Mac  Conglinne's 
Dream  instead  of  the  grander  tragic  out- 
bursts of  Celtic  fancy.  Even  here  there  is 
a  marked  advance  towards  cosmopolitan 
mediaeval  culture.  It  is  usual  to  compare 
Mac  Congloinne's  Dream  with  the  French 
fabliau  called  Carnage  et  Carême.  In  the 
non-ecclesiastical  volume,  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  the  cosmopolitan  mediaeval  element 
of  entertainment  is  developed  in  a  wider,  a 
more  popular,  and  a  profaner  style  :  instead 
of  a  curious  moral  satire  we  have  the  romance 
of  Turpin,  and  the  classical  story  of  Alex- 
ander gives  place  to  the  more  modern  his- 
tory of  the  Lombards,  to  the  account  of  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Sybilline  oracle  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome. 


Yet  this  book  of  cosmopolitan  entertainment 
of  the  mediieval  world  is  pervaded  by  a 
certain  religious  atmosphere  that  must  re- 
mind one  of  the  pious  Speckled  Book. 
Here  as  there,  are  lives  of  the  Saints  in 
goodly  number,  and  various  pieces  which 
do  not  indeed  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
ascetic,  but  relate  directly  to  Church  history ; 
— "  the  conversion  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
into  a  Christian  church,  .  .  .  the  heresy 
of  the  Empress  Justina  .  .  .  the  corres- 
pondence between  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
and  the  clergy  of  Rome,"  .  .  .  and 
"  some  modifications  of  certain  minor  cere- 
monies of  the  Mass." 

In  these  two  books,  the  Speckled  Book 
of  Dun  Doighre  and  the  Book  of  Lismore, 
we  have  clearly  before  us  cases  in  which 
the  compilers  were  not  satisfied  with  merely 
rendering  profane  elements  of  history  and 
romance  inoffensive  to  religion,  and  adding 
a  few  tracts  of  hagiography.  We  have  here 
before  us  cases  in  which  the  main  staple  of 
the  book  is  either  directly  religious  or  at 
least  of  ecclesiastical  import.  Here,  as 
when  considering  the  works  that  served  as 
the  first  basis  of  our  theory,  we  have  before 
us  broad  facts,  and  need  not  rest  the  defence 
of  our  cause  on  any  subtleties  of  thought 
or  language. 

Here  surely  the  influence  of  a  religious 
party,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
designate  as  the  monastic,  is  quite  manifest. 
If  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  from  Dr. 
O'Donovan  to  Dr.  Atkinson  and  Dr. 
Windisch,  that  the  monastic  party  were 
busily  engaged  in  furthering  with  more  or 
less  clear-sighted  consciousness  the  compi- 
lation of  books  of  the  old-fashion  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  that  that  influence  did  not 
further  also  the  more  remarkably  ecclesias- 
tical compilations  of  the  Book  of  Lismore 
and  the  Speckled  Book  of  Dun  Doighre. 
And  if  the  same  monastic  party  approved 
of  volumes  of  both  these  kinds  so  markedly 
different,  we  must  accept  the  only  expla- 
nation possible,  and  say  that  the  two  kinds 
of  books  were  for  different  classes  of  readers 
or  auditors :  the  old-fashioned  works  for 
personsdeeply  attached  to  the  ancientGaelic 
manner  and  matter  of  composition  ;  the 
volumes  of  the  other  kind    for  those  whose 
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taste  for  one  reason  or  another  was  more 
cosmopolitan,  more  catholic.  What  those 
reasons  were  in  reference  to  these  two  books 
seems  clearly  pointed  out,  nay,  broadly 
shown,  by  the  respective  contents  of  these 
two  books  themselves.  The  Book  of  Dun 
Doighre,  as  we  have  seen,  is  above  all  a 
pious  book  ;  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  book 
of  entertainment :  the  first  appears  plainly 
destined  for  readers  of  more  than  ordinary 
devotion,  the  other  for  persons  whose  even 
worldly  tastes  lay  rather  in  a  somwliat  cos- 
mopolitan than  in  a  narrowly  Gaelic  direc- 
tion. 

In  all  this  we  have  followed  broad  lines 
of  argument.  We  have  been  careful  to  do 
so  too  in  our  use  of  the  term  monastic 
party.  We  have  been  careful  to  signify 
that  we  by  no  means  understood  by  it  men 
who  were  monks,  or  men  who  were  even 
ecclesiastics.  How  necessary  such  acaution 
is,  how  easily  a  reader  may  be  led  into  false 
notions  by  the  careless  use  of  the  terms 
monkish,  priestlj',  and  the  like,  will  be  best 
understood  from  a  short  explanation  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Speckled  Book 
itself  by  its  recent  editors. 

We  read  there  in  reference  to  the  family 
of  the  writer  of  the  Book  : — "  The  Mac 
Egans  like  other  families  of  lawyers,  kept 
law  schools,  at  which  part  of  the  instruction 
given  consisted  in  the  copying  of  law 
manuscripts.  The  students  of  those  law 
schools  copied  books  on  other  subjects  as 
well  as  law ;  indeed  most  of  our  manu- 
scripts in  the  Irish  language  appear  to 
have  been  the  work  of  students  of  the  lay 
schools  of  law  and  of  Filidecht,  a  term 
usually  translated  '  poetry,'  and  not  of 
ecclesiastics." 

O'Curry  had  of  course  given  a  somewhat 
similar  account  of  the  Speckled  Book  years 
before.  In  his  Lecture  on  the  Early  Eccle- 
siastical MSS.  (MS.  Mat,  p.  352),  he  says 
in  reference  to  it — 

"  The  proper  name  of  this  book  is  Leabhar 
Mór  Dúna  Doighré,  or  the  Great  Book  of 
Dun  Doighré.  Dun  Doighre  was  the  name 
of  a  place  on  the  Galway  side  of  the  river 
Shannon,  some  distance  below  the  present 
town  of  Athlone,  where  the  great  literary 
family  of  the  Mac  yEgans  had,  from  time 


immemorial,  kept  schools  of  law,  poetry,  and 
literature.  This  book  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  some  member  of  that  learned 
family,  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century." 

The  reader  will  see  that  neither  O'Curry, 
nor  the  editor  of  the  "  Great  Book"  attempts 
to  make  a  monk  of  the  particular  Mac  Egan 
who,  they  both  believe,  was  the  transcriber 
of  the  volume.  That  unknown  individual 
may  indeed  have  been  bound  by  monastic 
vows,  just  as  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters, 
in  later  times,  was  a  Franciscan  lay-brother. 
But  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  great 
order  fostered  the  humble  friar's  historical 
and  patriotic  zeal,  yet  it  was  no  doubt  above 
all  because  he  was  an  O'Clery,  because  he 
belonged  to  one  of  those  Irish  clans  in 
which,  as  in  that  of  Mac  Egan,  the  profession 
of  letters  was  hereditary,  that  Brother 
Michael  O'Clery  was  found  possessed  of  the 
antiquarian  zeal  and  the  literary  knowledge 
that  fitted  him  for  the  great  undertaking 
which  he  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  In 
like  manner  the  Mac  Egan  who  transcribed 
the  Speckled  Book,  if  he  ever  really  became 
a  monk,  must,  we  are  sure,  have  seemed  to 
his  religious  brethren  singularly  well  quali- 
fied for  the  work  of  that  transcription,  on 
account  of  his  belonging  to  a  family  where 
letters  had  been  always  studied. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  notice  that 
Brother  Michael  O'Clery  himself  is  quoted 
by  O'Curry  as  dedicating  his  Glossary  to  a 
MacEgan,  Bishop  Boetius  of  Elphin,  and  as 
declaring  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  fact 
of  the  prelate's  belonging  to  his  order  that 
moved  him  to  select  him  as  the  patron  of 
his  book.  It  is  "  especially,"  cries  Friar 
Michael,  "because  of  your  own  excellence 
and  the  hercditaiy  attachment  of  your 
family  to  this  profession  ;  and  further,  that 
a  man  of  your  name  and  surname,  Baoth- 
ghalach  Ruad/i  (Boetius  the  Red),  Mac- 
yEgan,  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
whom  we  follow  in  the  explanation  of  the 
words  which  are  treated  of  in  this  book  " 
(pp.  1 75-6). 

The  MacEgan  in  whom  we  are  at  present 
chiefly  interested,  the  writer  of  the  Speckled 
Book,  may  well  have  never  been  a  monk  or 
an  ecclesiastic  of  any  kind  ;  he  may  have 
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only  been  employed  by  some  member  or 
members  of  the  monastic  party  to  do  some 
work  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  do  well  ; 
and  he  may  himself  have  had  as  little  liking 
for  the  pious  contents  of  the  Speckled  Book 
as  the  writer  of  the  famous  Latin  note  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster  had  for  transcribing 
pieces  ad  delectationcin  stultonitii.  In  both 
cases  there  was,  no  doubt,  what  we  may  call 
a  party,  which  furthered  the  compilation  of 
books  which  the  actual  scribes  did  not 
necessarily  admire.  The  great  mistake  in 
dealing  with  this  subject  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  people  are  inclined  to  attribute  these 
compilations  too  much  to  the  individual 
taste  of  the  actual  transcribers,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  party  which,  in  different 
ways  and  circumstances,  directed  according 
to  fixed  principle  and  to  one  grand  end  the 
skilled  labour  of  individuals,  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  for  love  or  money,  for 
recompense  or  for  devotion,  it  found  at  its 
disposal.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  social  state  of  ancient 
Ireland  is  to  be  able  to  feel  quite  at  home 
with  lamentations  like  the  Latin  note,  and 
to  read  without  surprise  the  statement  of 
the  editors  of  the  Leabhar  Breac,  that  "  most 
of  our  manuscripts  in  the  Irish  language 
appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  students 
of  the  lay  schools  of  law,  and  of  Filidccht, 
a  term  usually  translated  'poetry,'  and  not 
of  ecclesiastics." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GAELIC 
ALPHABET. 

The  Alphabet;  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  Letters. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Two  vols. 
London  :  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  and  Co. 


The  question  of  Gaelic  versus  "  newspaper  " 
type  has  been  too  frequently  debated  in 
this  periodical  to  need  our  taking  a  side  in 
a  controversy  remotely,  if  indeed  at  all, 
connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  this 


paper — viz.,  the  origin  of  our  national  script 
or  alphabet.  In  tracing  it  to  its  source,  we 
follow  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
who  in  his  recent  publication,  as  he  justly 
claims,  the  first  real  history  of  the  alphabet, 
marshals  the  results  of  former  researches 
supplemented  in  many  an  instance  by  in- 
vestigations of  his  own.  It  is  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  give  a  review  of  a 
work  in  which  the  reader  will  find  both 
pleasure  and  profit ;  yet  may  we  briefly 
premise  that  the  author  traces  to  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs,  as  to  their  ultimate  source, 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  consequently  all 
the  alphabets  of  Europe,  not  to  mention 
those  of  Asia,  to  which  we  may  with 
tolerable  certainty  ascribe  the  same  pa- 
rentage. 

The  hieroglyphs  represent  the  first  stage 
in  the  written  manifestation  of  thought  or 
emotion — i.e.,  the  direct  representation  of 
the  object — picture-writing  or  ideograms 
still  surviving  in  the  astronomical  symbols 
of  our  almanacs,  in  the  Chinese  script,  in 
those  signs  whereby  "  mine  host "  of  the 
"  Duck  and  Giant,"  or  of  the  "  Cow  and 
Snuffers,"  cheers  the  thirsty  wayfarer  with 
the  prospect  of  "Entertainment  for  Man 
and  Beast."  The  difficulty  of  expressing 
proper  names  compelled  a  step  in  advance. 
The  conventional  and  more  or  less  rude 
images  of  the  objects  of  sense  and  thought 
were  taken  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  with  an  increasing  minuteness 
of  analysis  :  the  ideogram  passed  into  the 
phonogram.  The  phonogram,  as  we 
may  still  see  it  in  algebraical  and  che- 
mical notation,  stood  at  first  for  a 
word.  The  word  thus  figured  might 
form  part  of  some  other  word  ;  the  next 
step  was  to  combine  several  verbal  symbols, 
on  the  principle  of  the  reèus  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  our  lighter  literature  ;  this  gave 
the  syllabic  sign  or  phonogram.  A  higher 
stage — in  other  words,  the  beginning  of  the 
alphabet — was  reached  when  the  syllabic 
sign,  ceasing  to  stand  for  a  syllable,  became 
an  ckiiient,  an  alphabetic  sign,  a  letter  re- 
presenting a  simple  articulation,  a  conso- 
nant, either  accompanied  by  what  is  called 
its  "  complementary  vowel,"  or  single.  With 
one  exception — the  Ethiopic,  to  wit — the 
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alphabets  of  the  Shemitic*  family  of  lan- 
guages have  stopped  short  of  the  next  and 
final  step.  In  these  alphabets  the  conso- 
nants alone  rank  as  real  letters,  the  three 
primary  vocal  or  vowel  sounds  being  only 
occasionally  represented,  until  a  compara- 
tively modern  date,  by  certain  consonants, 
whose  feeble  powers  approximate  to  the 
vowel  sounds  to  be  expressed. -f  The  space 
allotted  to  an  article  in  the  Gaelic  Journal 
forbids  our  following  the  author  in  his 
exhaustive  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  alphabets  from  a  primi- 
tive Shemitic  (Phenician)  type  ;  so,  without 
further  preliminaries,  we  pass  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Taylor  justifies  the  length  at  which 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  Gaelic  script, 
on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  problem, 
and  of  the  profound  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised over  the  later  alphabets  of  Europe. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
monasteries  were  founded  in  several  Conti- 
nental countries  by  Irish  monks,  whose 
unmistakable  alphabet  and  style  of  orna- 
mentation can  henceforth  be  traced  through- 
out the  caligraphic  schools  of  the  Continent. 
Its  parentage  is  not  easily  traced.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Gauls,  where  Roman 
civilization  and  municipal  institutions  lin- 
gered on,  the  Merovingian  and  other 
national  scripts  were  mere  continuations  of 
the  Roman  cursive.  But  Ireland  had  never 
bowed  to  the  civil  sway  of  Rome  ;  yet,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  a  period  of  stirring  lite- 
rary activity  in  Ireland,  she  suddenly  ap- 
pears before  history  as  the  home  and  chief 
school  of  an  elegant  and  fully-developed 
book-hand,  reminding  the  palieographer  of 
the  uncial  scripts  of  the  Continent  by  its 
regularity  and  rounded  forms,  yet  differing 
from  them  essentially  by  the  structure  of 
many  of  its  letters.  No  native  script  is 
known  from  which  it  could  have  arisen.j 


*  "  The  Sliemitic  Family,"  a  name  suggested  by  Gen.  .\. 
21,  to  designate  the  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee,  the  Hebrew,  Sam.iritan,  and  Pheni- 
cian languages,  wliose  relation  to  each  other  is  exempli- 
fied by  that  of  the  several  Celtic  dialects. 

t  U,  W,  Ü  by  V  ;  I  and  E  by  J  ( =  Y  in  York). 

X  As  we  learn  from  O'Curry  ("  Manusc.  Materials,"  &c., 
39  &  seqq.),  certain  works  contained    in  MSS.    of  the 


The  ordinary  hypothesis  that  in  some  as 
yet  unexplained  way  it  was  evolved  out  of 
the  Roman  uncial,  Dr.  Taylor  rejects  as 
untenable.  Both  scripts  are  bold,  rounded 
caligraphic  book-hands ;  but  the  resem- 
blance, a  merely  superficial  one  by  the  way, 
stops  here  ;  in  the  structure  of  many  of 
the  letters,  which  is  the  main  test,  they 
widely  diverge.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  Gaelic  forms  of  g,  b,  a,  m,  cannot 
have  arisen  out  of  the  corresponding 
uncials.  The  same  holds  good  of  d,  «,  r,  s, 
though  here  the  Gaelic  has  adopted  dupli- 
cate forms  from  the  si.xth  century  uncial, 
in  addition  to  those  which  are  characteristic 
of  it,  and  which  surely  are  not  of  uncial 
origin. 

Dr.  Taylor  next  proceeds  to  the  state- 
ment and  proof  of  his  thesis  with  a  refresh- 
ing absence  of  ill-bred  self-assertion,  but 
with  that  modesty  which  ever  distinguishes 
solid  scholarship  from  its  shallow  counter- 
feit. In  his  view,  the  Roman  uncials  were 
mainly  derived  from  the  capitals  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  but  rounded  capitals.  The  Gaelic 
uncials,  an  expression  he  shows  reason  for 
modifying  further  on,  are  uncialized  cur- 
sives, evolved,  probably,  in  Southern 
Gaul,  from  the  local  fifth-century  cursive. 
The  former,  adds  he,  are  the  results 
of  a  de-formation,  the  Gaelic,  of  re-for- 
mation. 

His  first  proof  is  drawn  from  a  treatise 
against  the  Arians,  by  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(a.D.  353-368),  collated  and  revised,  as  we 
learn,  from  a  note  at  p.  288  of  this  MS., 
"  Aput  Karalis  (=Cagliari  in  Sardinia), 
an.  xiv.  Trasamund,  reg.  Vandal." — i.e.,  A.D. 
509.  As  is  well  known,  Sardinia  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Vandal  Kingdom  A.D.  456. 
The  MS.,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can Basilica,  is  older  than  the  collation  ; 
but,  what  most  concerns  us,  its  alphabet  is 
unquestionably  of  the  Gaelic  type,  present- 


thirteenth  century  are  expressly  assigned  to  the  pre- 
Chrisiian  period — e.g.,  Tecosc  Cormaic.  This,  however, 
involves  a  question  beyond  our  competence.  As  to  the 
Ogham  alphabet — of  which  Arbois  de  Jubainville  ob- 
serves, with  glim  irony,  "  This  al|jhabet  svas  invented  by 
the  ancient  Irish  to  save  stonecutters  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing to  write  "  (Etudes  siir  /e  Droit  Celliqiie — Senchus 
Mór) — we  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Rhys,  as  the  most 
accessible  source. 
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ing  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Gaelic  test  forms.* 
That  this  was  due  to  an  influence  radiating 
from  Bobbio  cannot  be  admitted,  as  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Columbanusis 
A.D.  612,  a  full  centurj'  later  than  the  colla- 
tion. The  precise  indications  of  time  and 
place,  given  above,  rather  favour  the  infer- 
ence that  the  MS.  represents  the  source 
whence  the  Apostle  of  our  race  obtained  the 
Gaelic  script  introduced  by  him  from 
Gaul,-f-  where  he  gathered  that  goodly  store 
of '  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above'  he  dis- 
pensed to  our  forefathers.  Dr.  Taylor  here 
adds  in  a  footnote  : — 

A  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Sevcrianus,  assigned  to 
the  sixth  centurj',  now  in  the  Ambrosiaii  Library  at 
Milan,  is  written  in  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Hilary 
Codex,  and  must  also  represent  the  Galilean  script,  which 
was  tlie  parent  of  the  Irish  uncial.  It  has  all  the  test 
forms,  some  of  whicli  are  also  found  in  two  sixth-century 
codJ.  written  near  Lyons — the  Codex  Bezae,  now  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  Codex  C/aromon/anus.  But  the 
Hilary  MS.  affords  the  most  decisive  proof,  on  account 
of  its  definite  and  early  date. 

The  source  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Hilarj' 
Codex  is  traced  by  our  author  to  fifteen 
sheets  of  papyrus,  now  in  the  Bibliothèque 
Nationale,  Paris,  containing  fragments  of 
the  letters  and  homilies  of  St.  Avitus, 
Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphiné  (circ. 
A.D.  520).  These  fragments,  doubtless  of 
the  sixth  century,  are  penned  in  a  cursive 
hand,  intermediate  between  the  Roman 
cursive,  as  represented  by  the  Ravenna 
papyrus,!  ^.nd  the  Merovingian,  which  grew 
out  of  it  in  Gaul.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  ecclesiastical  cursive  hand  of  the  sixth 
century. 

As  we  cannot  be  expected  to  reproduce 
in  these  pages  the  comparative  table  of 
alphabets  given  at  p.  162,  vol.  ii.  of  the 
work,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  state- 
ment of  results.     A  mere  inspection  of  the 


*  a,  b,  d,  f,  g,  m,  p,  r,  s,  t. 

t  See  Skene  ("  Celtic  Scotland,"  ii.,  pp.  428-431. 

X  "The  Ravenna  Papyrus,"  a  deed  of  sale  (a.d.  572) 
of  proferty  at  Rimini.  It  presents  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  modern  cursive  forms  of  <-,  d,  /,  h,  I,  m,  n,  q,  r,  u. 
The  II  is  open  like  u  ;  Ä  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Book  of 
Kells,  the  alphabet  of  which  may  be  seen  appended  to 
the  preface  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar  ;  the  j-  =  i-, 
the  parent  of  the  long  j:^f  so  favoured  by  printers  who 
affect  the  archaic  style  of  type.  There  is  another  speci- 
men in  a  Latin  version  of  "  Josephus,"  by  Rufinus,  now 
at  Milan,  assigned  to  the  seventh  century. 


alphabets  of  the  Hilary  Codex,  of  the  frag- 
ments of  St.  Avitus,  and  of  the  Book  of 
Kells,  written  in  Ireland  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  regarded  as  the  standard  speci- 
men of  Gaelic  uncial,  will  prove  that  the 
cursive  hand  of  Southern  Gaul  affords  un- 
mistakable prototypes  for  all  the  Gaelic 
test-forms.  We  ma\'  instance  the  flat- 
lieaded  g,  b  with  one  loop,  the  upright  d, 
the  cursive  n,  r,  and  long  j,  with  the  impor- 
tant but  less  decisive  forms  of  a,  f,  //,  in,  t. 
The  duplicate  forms  of  d,  11,  r,  s,  which  are 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  uncial,  must  be 
excluded  from  the  comparison.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  no  process  of  palaeographic 
evolution  can  the  Gaelic  script  be. obtained 
from  the  cotemporary  Roman  uncial,  as  we 
may  see  it  in  '  St.  Augustine's  Gospels  '  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge ;  and  in  Ven. 
Bede's  copy  of  the  Acts  in  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Sardinia  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  peculiar  Gaelic  letters  are  plainly  the 
cursive  characters  of  the  Avitus  fragments 
regularized  and  reduced  to  a  book-hand  of 
uncial  style.  Forms  nearly  similar  are 
found  in  the  already-mentioned  Ravenna 
Papyrus.  Some  of  them — d,  r,f,  e,  g — may 
be  traced  back  to  the  132  wax  tablets  dis- 
covered A.D.  1875,  at  Pompeii,  carefully 
stowed  away  in  a  box  hidden  in  a  recess 
over  the  portico  of  the  house  of  L.  Caecilius 
Jucundus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  banker. 
They  consist  of  business  memoranda  for 
A.D.  55,  56,  and  show  that,  besides  capitals 
used  for  inscriptions  and  books,  a  cursive 
hand  older  than  the  uncial  book-hand  was 
usually  employed  by  educated  Romans  for 
correspondence  and  business. 

The  present  Irish  type  is  an  angular  cur- 
sive minuscule  evolved  from  the  mediaeval 
Gaelic  script,  uncial  or  semi-uncial,  as  it  is 
often  called — i.e.,  an  uncial  character  with 
minuscule  forms.  As  Dr.  Taylor  ob- 
serves, the  term  is  misleading,  for  the 
minuscule  forms  arose,  not  out  of  the 
uncial,  but  out  of  the  cursive.  '  Roman 
uncial'  and  'Irish  uncial'  are  names  less 
open  to  exception. 

The  northern  and  midland  kingdoms  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy  were  taught 
the  art  of  writing  and  the  Faith  by  mission- 
aries, mostly  from  lona  ;  hence   the  Gaelic 
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style  of  caligraphy  obtained  in  North 
Humbria  and  Mercia.  To  it  may  we  refer 
St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels,  now  at  Durham, 
written  in  pure  Gaelic  hand  by  Eadfrith, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  A.n.  69S-721.  The 
chief  importance  of  the  northern  type  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  script  arises  from  its  having 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  Caroline  minus- 
cule, and  thus  the  parent  of  the  so-called 
Roman  or  antiqiia  type  of  our  books  and 
newspapers.  The  prime  mover  of  the 
Caroline  reform  of  the  Western  scripts  was 
Alcuin  of  York,  by  the  school  he  founded 
in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours, 
A.D.  796-809.  But  though  mainly  repro- 
ducing the  rounded  English  book-hand  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  new  script  incorpo- 
rated eleriients  derived  from  the  Lombardic 
minuscule,  which  owed  not  a  little  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Columban's  community  at 
■  Bobbio,  from  the  Roman  uncial,  and  pos- 
sibly from  the  Merovingian  cursive. 

But  we  are  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  subject — perhaps,  too,  of  our  readers' 
patience  ;  so  we  draw  no  further  on  the 
store  of  paliEographic  erudition  accumu- 
lated in  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  Needless  to  add,  that  its  produc- 
tion entailed  the  co-operation  of  specialists, 
whose  names,  given  in  the  preface,  gua- 
rantee the  thorough  trustworthiness  of  its 
data. 

J.  P.  M'SWINEY,  S.J. 


Ilotfs  anil  ©uErirs. 


Dr.  MacCARTIIY'S  NEW  POSITION 
IN  THE  "RECORD." 

We  expiessed  ciiriosiiysome  short  timeaço  to  see  what 
line  the  Rev.  B.  MacCartliy,  C.C.,  D.D.,  would  next  take 
up  in  the  Irish  "Ecclesiastical  Record."  We  hail  seen  him 
quoting  WinJiscli  with  approbation  ag.iiiist  O'Curry's 
linguistic  knowledge  ;  we  had  seen  him  hnding  fault  with 
the  learned  German  prolessor  for  not  bestowing  on 
O'Curry  more  than  fa  nt  praise  ;  and  we  naturally  looked 
forward  with  a  feeling  of  puzzh  d  expectation  to  wliat 
Dr.  MacCartliy  might  think  proper  to  s.iy  ne\t. 

We  ha\e  n>.t  had  long  to  wail.  Dr.  MacCarthy  pub- 
lishes, in  theFeliruarynumbcr  of  the  "Record,"  an  "Expla- 
natory Note,"  which  the  unhappy  editor  introduces  with 
the  exclamation — 


"  May  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  following  Explanatory  Note,  this  interesting 
controversy  will  now  cease  ?  " 

The  editor's  feelings  may  be  conceived  when  we  men- 
tion that  "  this  intere-ting  controversy  "  began  nearly  a 
year  ago  with  a  first  "Explanatory  Note"  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  MacCarthy,  and  that  tlie  subject  about  which  it  arose 
was  simple  enough — namely,  whether  a  particular  word 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh  was  Briain  or  Briani.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  publish  the  true  reading 
long  ago,  as  ascertained  from  the  Book  of  Armagh  itself, 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Hogan.  But  Dr.  MacCarthy  is  ex- 
plaining still.  He  hns  brought  an  appalling  number  of 
strictures  upon  himself.  He  quoted  nut  from  the  Book  of 
Armagh  but  from  ^ /ac-sirniU;  and  the  "interesting  ques- 
tion "  with  which  his  present  Explanatory  Note  has 
primarily  to  do  is  this — uhether  in  copying  a  fac-simiU  he 
made  quite  as  many  mistakes  as  Father  Hugan  says  he 
did,  or  some  smaller  number.  Poor  Dr.  MacCarthy  tries 
hard  to  minimize  the  sum  of  his  mistakes.  He  quotes  the 
print  of  Dr.  Reeves's  Adamnan.  "  How,"  he  plaintively 
exclaims,  "was  I,  who  had  never  seen  the  original,  to 
know  .  .  .?"  But  at  last  he  gathers  up  courage  and 
hits  out  boldly  indeed. 

He  strikes  not  at  Father  Hogan  nor  O'Curry,  nor  any 
one  who  has  lived  since  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  He 
atiacks  the  wiiter  of  the  entry  vihose  facsimile  has  brought 
such  trouble  on  hi>  head.  He  winds  up  his  apology  for 
h;s  errois  in  copying  ihe  /ac'simile  by  .  .  ,  protest- 
ing that  the  original  entrj',  "  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
an  impudent  forgery  on  the  part  of  O'CarroU,"  the  coun- 
seller  of  Briiin  Boroimlie  I 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  offer  the  slightest 
argument  from  intrinMC  evidence,  not  the  smallest  scrap 
of  "  palieogr.ipliical  minutiae"  to  support  his  monstrous 
accu-ation.  His  only  argument  is  one  that  will  make 
critics  stare.  Because  nobody  can  now-a-days  point  out 
"  biiok  collections  of  the  Scots,"  fully  corresponding  to 
the  indications  given  by  Maelsuthain  O'Carrull,  therefore 
none  such  existed  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  Maelsuthain 
O'CarroU  was  an  impudent  forger  !  Maelsuthain  O'CarroU, 
the  Killarney  lord,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  great  Southern 
Monarch,  was  so  anxious  to  extend  unduly  the  privileges 
and  the  revenues  of  the  great  primatial  see  in  the  North, 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  that  he  set  down 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh  a  perfectly  false  memorandum  as 
to  what  had  been  already  written,  and  he  did  this  at  a 
time  when  the  "  book  collections  of  the  Scots."  which  he 
referred  to,  were  in  existence,  and  when  a  false  statement 
in  reference  to  their  contents  could  be  easily  exposed  !  ! 

This  is  the  latest  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  MacCarthy, 
in  the  pages  of  the  "  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Recoid."  We 
think  the  Editor  will  have  to  publish  another  "  Explana- 
tory Note." 

Note. — We  think  we  have  scarcely  ever  read  anything 
so  unfair  as  Dr.  MacCarthy's  charge  against  Dr.  Wiiidi>ch. 
The  learned  German  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  damning 
O'Curry  with  faint  praise.  The  interesting  passage  in 
his  works  in  reference  to  our  illustrious  fellow-country- 
man, from  which  Ur.  MacCarthy  has  copied  five  words, 
will  make  this  perfectly  manifest. 

In  his  observations  on  the  Ossianic  poem^,  caUed  by  him 
the  HiiHsaÿe  (Ii ische  Texte,  p.  152),  Dr.  Windisch  says — 
we  must  not  blame  O'Curry  for  being  inclined  to  attribute 
too  high  an  antiquity  to  such  productions,  inasmuch  as 
Ü'Curiy  was  not  a  linguistic. illy  educated  man  {em 
liif^uistisch  i;eb:ldcler  Mann)"  But  at  the  same  time  he 
lakes  care  to  pay  O'Curry  the  really  great  compliment  of 
saying  that  he  had  rendered  high  service  to  the  cause  of 
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Iriih  Antiquities.  It  seems  to  us  ridiculously  unfair  to 
call  this  "  faint  praise,"  and  "  damning  wiih  faint  praise." 
Out  of  the  whole  passnge,  "  Wir  miissen  es  dem  um  das 
Irische  Altertlium  hochverdienten  O'Curry,  dir  aber 
keiiie  liiiguistischcn  Kennlnisse  besnss  zu  Gute  halten,"  Dr. 
MacCarthy  selects  the  five  words  in  italics,  omitting  the 
"aber"  which  accompanied  them,  and  which  showed  thLit 
they  were  only  one  side  of  the  statement.  And  after 
having  once  quoted  the^e  words  against  O'Curry,  and 
avoided  setting  the  othei  side  of  the  statement  before  his 
readers,  he  accuses,  in  a  later  article.  Dr.  Windisch  of 
damning  O'Curry  with  faint  praise. 


"  PARITY  OF  REASONING. ' 

"  Hiberno-Latin  "  is  far  from  an  uninteresting  subject, 
and  we  perceive  that  Dr.  MacCarthy  holds  out  to  us  some 
hope  that  he  may  ti  eat  of  it  later  on. 

Meanwhile  he  gives  us  his  own  definition  of  it,  and  an 
argument  against  tlie  account  given  of  it  in  our  Journal.  | 

His  own  definition  is  as  follows,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Irish  "Ecclesiastical  Record"  for  Eebruaiy,  18S4  : — 

"  The  introduction  of  native  proper  names,  inflected 
according  to  native  rules,  by  ancient  Irish  writers  into 
their  Latin  cuiupositions  ....  cunstiiutes  what 
may  be  called  Uiberno-Latin." 

We  had  made  the  following  statement.  "  The  truly 
pKuitar  Hiberno-Latin  mbied  up  with  the  classic  tongue 
even  Irish  words  which  were  nut  proper  names  " — and  we 
had  given  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  mixture,  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  Tigliernach,  in  which  such  a 
mixture  was  found. 

But  contra  factum  >ion  valet  argumenium  is  not  an  axiom 
in  Dr.  MacCarthy's  logic.  \Vith  the  passage  irom  Tiglier- 
nach before  him,  he  at.empts  amusingly  to  disprove  our 
statement  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  through  what  he 
calls  '■  Parity  of  Reasoning."  His  process  is  the  follow- 
ing : — 

After  having  stated  that  the  question  «as  about  Hiberno- 
Latin,  which,  of  course,  means  neither  pure  Irish  nor  pure 
Latin,  but  a  mixture,  he  suddenly  drops  the  word  Hiberno, 
and  speaks  only  of  Latin  and  Irish. 

Hesaysthat  wehaiequotedas  "Latin"  (read  Hiberno- 
Latin)  "an  Irish  sentence  in  which  part  of  the  subject 
and  three  genitives  are  in  the  cla-sic  tongue."  He  holds 
that  so  slight  an  introduction  of  Latin  cannot  make  the 
sentence  cease  to  be  simply  "Irish,"  and  become  the 
tiuly  peculiar  Hiberno-Latin,  a  mixture  of  two  tongues. 
By  '■  Parity  of  Reasoning,"  he  says,  we  should  ha\e  a 
Latin  sentence  in  the  well-known  phrase  of  Burke. 
"  A'itor  in  aaveisuni,  is  the  motio  for  a  man  like  me." 
^  Unfortunately  there  is  here  no  "parity"  according  to 
the  old-lashioned  rules  of  logic.  We  have  not  here  "part 
of  the  subject  and  three  genitives"  in  a  diflerent  language 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  make,  we  do  not  say  a  perfect 
parity,  but  some  approach  to  a  parity,  for  Dr.  MacCaithy. 
In  the  English  sentence  which  he  has  chosen  let  us  read, 
not  part  ot  the  subject  and  three  genitives,  but  part  of  the 
subject  and  one  genitive,  in  the  classic  tongue. 

And  then  let  Us  see  whether  the  sentence  will  still  de- 
serve to  be  designated  as  simply  English.  Keeping  only 
part  of  the  subject  in  Latin,  and  securing  one  Latin  geni- 
tive, we  get,  instead  of 

"  Nitor  in  adversum  is  the  motto  for  a  m:in  like  me," 
the  following  "  truly  peculiar ''  sentence  : — 


"  I  struggle  in  adversum,  is  the  motto  hominis  like  me," 
a  device  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  Dr.  MacCarthy. 
He  is  bound  by  consistency  to  recognise  it  as  simply  an 
English  sentence,  and  not  to  call  it  Anglo-Latin  by  any 
means. 

Dr.  MacCarthy  had  belter  be  more  careful  in  future 
about  "  Parity  of  Reasoning." 


BONA  FIDES. 

We  have  no  right  to  require  that  Dr.  MacCarthy  shou'd 
be  logical.  But  bona  fidis  is  something  that  should 
naturally  be  expected  from  him,  and  we  therefore  direct 
attention  to  the  following,  which  seems  to  call  for  ex- 
planation rather  than  for  comment. 

In  the  number  of  the  "  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  "  for 
Tune,  Dr.  MacCarthy  charged  us  with  looking  up  to 
O'Curry  as  an  authority  to  be  blindly  copied. 

In  our  number  for  the  same  month,  which  anpeared 
later,  we  published  the  following  answer  .  .  "we  feel 
we  have  only  to  set  down  in  parallel'  columns  Dr. 
MacCarthy's  charge  and  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
article  to  which  he  takes  exception  : — 


Dr.  MacCarthy's  Charge. 
' .  .  .  here  at  home 
those  who  dub  themselves 
"the  most  accomplished 
Irish  scholars"  . 
look  up  still  to  O'Curry  as 
an  authority  to  be  blindly 
copied.'  " 


The  Gaelic  Journal. 
'We  must  say  that  while 
we  consider  Dr.  Mac- 
Carthy's reading  good,  we 
look  upon  O'Curiy's  as 
better  still,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  us  at  prg^ent. 
We  venture  to  hope,  how- 
ever, some  scholar  may  be 
found  who  will  examine 
the  original  entry  itself,  and 
throw  lurlher  light  upon 
the  question.'  " 


We  feel  satisfied  that  our  readers  will  deem  this  quali- 
fied and  provisional  approbation  of  O'Curry's  view,  and 
this  desire  of  ours  for  further  light  upon  the  question 
jierfectly  incompatible  with  quietly  looking  up  to  O'Curry 
'•  as  an  authority  to  be  blindly  followed."  Vet,  in  the 
"Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record"  for  Februar)-,  1S84,  Dr. 
MacCarthy  renews  against  this  Journal  the  charge  of 
treating  O'Curry  as  an  infallible  authority,  and  at  page 
107  accuses  us  of  the  "ascription  of  palccooraphic  infalli- 
bililv  to  O'Ciirrv." 

Comment,  of  course,  is  needless. 


DR.  M.\cCARTHV'S  "LAST."  (?) 

Additional  Note. — When  on  the  point  of  sending 
this  number  to  press,  we  observe  that  the  great  delay  in  the 
issue  of  our  13th  and  14th  Numbers  (and  consequently  in 
the  appearance  of  the  above  Notes,  which  have  been  in 
our  hands  for  some  weeks),  has  given  opportunity  to 
Rev.  Dr.  MacCarthy  to  make  a  point  or  two  in  his  "post- 
script" to  a  paper  of  Dr.  Zimmer's,  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  We  have  not  iiow 
space  to  sav  more  th  in  that  his  principal  charge  against 
Father  O'CarroU— that  he  employed  "  Book  of  Lecan 
and  'i'ellow  Book  of  Lecan  as  convertible  terms  "—has 
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been  already  explained  at  page  23  of  our  13th  number  by 
Father  O'CarroU  himself,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan  ;"  and  that  the  13th  number  (though  only 
now  issued  with  its  companion),  was  entirely  printed  off 
before  the  appearance  of  this  ambitious  Ecclesiastical 
Critic's  latest  (we  dare  not  sayy?;/íí/)  *'  explanatory  post- 
script "  in  the  Record.  We  hope  the  above  "  Notes  "  are 
not  yet  too  late  to  afford  him  some  addiiional  matter  for 
reflection  and  explanation  ;  and  that  Father  O'Canoll's 
*' shadowy  champion"  may  yet  force  Dr,  MacCarthy  to 
parry  as  "  substantial "  blows  as  those  of  Mr.  Jolin 
Fleming,  which  led  to  an  awkward  expose  m  this  Journal 
of  some  of  Dr.  MacCarthy's  "discoveries."  The  letters 
of  Mr.  Fleming,  Dr.  MacCarthy  (to  borrow  his  own 
phrase)  "with  commendable  discretion,  passed  over  in 
silence." — Ed,  G.  y. 


NOTICE. 

We  print  in  this  Number  an  extra  List 
of  Subscribers'  Names  and  Addresses 
omitted  in  previous  Numbers.  The  List 
will  be  finished  in  No.  15,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  in  the  meantime  to  receive  intimation 
as  to  names  left  out,  changes  of  addresses, 
&c. 
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Cregan.  J.,  Newcastle  West,  Co.  Limerick 
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teAblMR  bueúc  2056. 

TlojAb  ^lŵXÄtToi]i  mẃc  pibp  jMje  focé- 
coip :  ■nonbjn]"  cAch  fop  Aichen]"cu,  jicoil- 
ccAnx)  cjMAchu  ciOkbAiTOAi,  iioclioinbi)\  fbóju 
ŵcbiA,  •|\ocuAi)ic  cpeoic  cej'Ab'OAi,  |\o|"loin- 
tnÄi]i5  tinecnẃ),  noj-cuitTopecAii  chaj-oai  •|.-o 
ni]ic  bjiig  A  chum AccA  ocup  )AO]-cinoiL  iahcaiii 
tjo  'ou'L  111  AiffiA  •00  clio]'num  ^ige  in  ■ooiTic\in 
■ppi  pe)i|'Aib.  1)-  et)  irojiyuAiji  ■oo  -AIaxaitoih  in 
■LuAcli  cinol]'Atio  ■oeiiuni,  A]\bicli  m  Aii'lingce 
Acchont)Ai]ic  i]"in  coiCHAig  iiu\iceT)0iTOAi, 
■DiAnAt)  Aininm  -oiho  .1.  in  uA)'AbÍTOiA  x>o 
chitiechc  cViuice  copn  e]i]ieAX)  n-Ai]uiiAiti- 
tiecli  n-Á]iónT)Ai  .1.  a  chochAbb  I'liiectiAi 
fpebriAi-oe  conA  chluicinib  -oeiifCAicbe- 
cliAib  TDon  ó]i  ■06)15  chAicneniAcîi  cí]\e 
A]iAibÌA  iiiAiiiinichinicîiebl,  coiiA  i:o|uiinAit)iu 
LÁn  til  cecli  ceneb  beAjbogiiiAji  .1.  iiniiifAipn, 
iTtiinLunAinr),  iiniiic]iifOAtl,  iniiiiATDAinAinc, 
imconxión,  inimc1i]iUAn  iiiiiiijtAin  inini- 
cíiAiAjMnocub,  coiiA  i-'ojibjuic  bnunince  nToec- 
■OAi,  conA  riiiTo  cbAem  cliomdiAibc  chum- 
■OAcbcÄnDe,  conA  cbunig  ngÌAif  coriA  bénit) 
lÁncViAib  bingib,  conA  bAint)  cecheiibiceiinAi 
in  A  lÁim.     Ocu^'  bACAp  lie  AninAn-oAi  riA 


ceirliiie  bic|Ae]'in  :  -dnÁCAile  .1.  mc  Aimidiep  ; 
"Oii-ic  .1.  Ill  ■oei|-ce)\c  ;  AjicocLin  cuAi]-ceiic  ; 
îniptiib|iiA  .1.  inciAiichAH.  Ocu)"  AcbejiciAp- 
fin  juch  nA  tjee :  iruAbAi]i  mc  Ai)ic1ie]\  .1. 
<\i)~pA  :  CAi)ibei\]:i  m  ■oei'|'ce]ic  .1.  a|"|:]iaicc  : 
fAilgebe  mc  iẃ]icbA]i  .1.  eonAip  :  bA  cuiiiAch- 
CAch  m  cuAifceijic  .1.  pcecliiA  ocu]'  bŵc 
cutnAcbcAc'h  in  cAlniAn  poii]'ÁiiilAi-in,  ocup 
biACi'A  Ap  'Do  becli  iiA  coeiii]'AC  -00  nAmAiu 
ni'  nuic. 

t/Uiü  <\bAXAnt)i]i  irocécoi]!  iA|uim  CA-pmuin 
c1io]i]ien ;  bxxx.A]i.c.bon5libe|mectiAi  bACAp 
ppi  1i-iiTiniocho|i  A  fbój  ;  ocup  beniü  bAip  An 
bAtíeAch  uopboju  nAb-eo)ApAuibe,.i.TiiAicíie 
nA  iiiileT)niAicetión-oAi,  ocupcnoiiim  cViui)\nA 
cjiAj-DAi,  ocup  Aijiij  nA  n-Aichecr)Ai,  ocup 
uAi)-le  nA  n-Aidien]-ru,  ocu]-  ciiijic  nA  rep- 
pAbnAi,  ocup  AiroinjA  eol-oAi  ocup  f^óig 
chí]\e  inoxpiA,  ocupin  fbóg  ip  béni  jiucaü  bŵ 
1115  iiiAm,  .1.  goich  ocup  ■oAbniÁic  ocup  "oa]!- 
•DAin    ocup  i]"C|\iA  ocup  JleCIA  OClt)'    pAiiuniA. 

Ocup  AlllAb  ^lAnCACAH  IJ-in  13U]1C  ÜAH  111U1J1, 
JAbfAC    CAbATDpUJlCA    All    1111  111  lib     11 A   ll-AjIT)- 

diAqiAcíi  -oiAnAt»  Aiiiiiiiii  ej-'pi)-,  ocu]-  luiti-pec 
iA|\um  nA  plóijpm  oiliiiip  ■o<-\]i  j-nucli  bumA- 
cAb  iiiimetion'OAib  ocuf  aI-Iáiii  -DeAi')'  i:]ii 
I'liAb  cAipp  ocup  A  cbi  p|M  biciA  ;  A  iiiAchAifie 
nA  pi]iiA  "00  An  cuAic  "OA]!  pnudi  o]iién,  ipe 
dieic  C]ie  lA]!  nA  CAC]iAcb  hiféinAdi  -OAp 
p|\udi  iiien-oe]i,  Ab-bÁiii  ■oeApp  p^i  pAenne- 
CAib,  A  cbi  ppi  cApAüóic,  "OAji  pbij'f  oepcepc 
pbebi  bAUAin,  Ab-lÁm  -oeApp  p]vi  cuip  ocup 
p]iiA  piüóm  ocup  pjiiA  b-ApAib :  ■oaji  muigib 
cAbueoiium,   tiA]!  ppudi  n-ecippe]i,  ■oa]!  ■oei- 
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]-cenc  muije  fen<M]i  co  boctxij-oAi  co 
CAuhẃi]!  nine  ocu-p  unpenecliCAi  riA  pe]\f 
ocup  •0A1]!  motn  iii<.\c  ẃ]\]'Abii  •Ajrontj  riA  pepf. 
\)a  '0015,  c]\A,  La  -oAi]!  ]iÍ5  nA  pepp  co  in-bA 
tei]'  im)Denechc  ocu]-  etijiije  in  TioniAin  An 
inbu)T)]-in,  TAnic  pium  co  vi.  c.  mile  ■f.-ei\  n-A)i- 
TTiAcb  inAjAiT)  ■A.  conA  ploju  uo  clnin  cIiacIia 
f)iiu  ocup  popconjiiAt)  bencbmo'L  iA]\pin  li-o 
■OAip  yo]\  cech  teAch  co  m-bAhi  unni)!  A-pLoj 
uiieinci  pin  .i.-oaiji  11101)1; — v  mibi  a]!  vii  mile 
ciiAijchech,  ocup  vii  mile  mAjicAcb,  ocup 
\,xxx  Aji  .c.  lonj  -oociiAcun  ocij]"o'-|:oitiic1iin 
in  moncliAcViA  no  mAicenon'OAib  ocup  "oo  A. 
UobACA)!  mA]iAen  imiiiono,  f\\i  •OAip  imle 
Aip-Qjuj  nA  p]nA  ocup  pe]iuincie,  iiobACAji 
met)A  ocup  peppA  ocup  pAijiclie,  ocup  Aip- 
■opij  nA  li-A]\Abi  ocup  eijepcAcoAi  ocu)' 
ecbeopAcüAi,  ocup  ploij  eDotiiAin  ocup 
ApA]i-ÙAi  ocup  caHac-oai  ocup  ploij  meppA- 
pocAmiA  ocup  A]iAile  h-illcuAcliA  epimt)A. 
tDACAp,  wn,  ipAii)iAt)  -A.  .1.  m  mAiceuom  ocup 
riAcpAC-oAi  ocupnAh-eolnAi  ocup  Aicbenpcu 
ocup  cepAlnu  ocup  nŵ  ploij  li-iccuAnAmAp 
■|AiApun-o. 

tlo  coiinjeAt)  nA  cacIia  cpótìAi  comJApjA 
■00  "oib  lecliib  iA]\pin.  Illop  lAecli  U'lcb- 
bApAcb  ■oopoclitng  in  ]\oin-opin  I1-0  nib 
lechib.  111  op  n-npong  nne]miÁi]i  n-nÁnA 
n-niumpAc1i  ponechcA  Ann  b-imbuAili  bÁip. 
niop  n-Aicbe  n-nepmÁpAi  nopocbpACAp 
'h-ip]iAenu  pomÁnmAi  innúpm.  1llop  n- 
•oponj  n-nÁnAi  n-neijpeAp  n-nÁnAmAil  po 
bellAcbcAi  Ann  in  ujm  cIIaij  m  cIiacIiai 
cpolmncij. 

in 0)1  ceAnn  cAipcpillpecb  cAcbbAppcliAije 
cumnAcliCAige  no  chomopcACA]!  clAinib  cpu- 
Ain  jépAi  cliopcApnAi  lAp  peimeAn  a  pin  niA 
piu  ocup  aiiaII,  nin,  cechcApnAi. 

Illop  péjAinn  pAei\bépAcb  ponibAijceA 
Ann  bi  cecbcAp  no  nib  lediib.  Illop  ngeAl- 
cbopp  cúninAchcAige  jioplenpAijpec  lÁigne 
leAcliAnjlAiyAi  innú]-in. 

niop  n-eippiun  n-epAinnAp  nopoclipACA]! 

fop  b-incbuib  in  Apnpig  peppecnAi  innúpm, 

)cep  plój  n-eoppAi  ocup  ApppAice  ocup Aippi a. 

11  i   luçAi,    cpA,   ponbpip   in   cAchpAi  pop 


nAiji  con  A  peppAib  [cpi  a]  Aiche  li-ile  A.  olnÁp 
rpé  nepc  cIiacIiai  ocup  jAipcm  nA  ploj 
bACA]\  'iiA  cliAenicbecbc.  Da  pocAi  em  in 
imii'^uin  1i-immbACA]i  niAicenóm  ppiA  pe)i- 
pAib  iA]i  iiA  cuA]icAin  po]\cú)'  m  b-ellAcb  in 
mop  cliAcliAi  iTiAicenonnAi  co  111-bÁCAp 
búmn  p]n  niéni  ocupméni  ppi  bonnAib  noib. 
"Oo  puAclicACA)!  puile  ponbponnA!  ha  tnilen 
iiiAicenonnAi  mnúpin  mniAin  pep]-  uvp  ]"oun 
li-ip]iAenAib  poniAnmAi.  Ilonbup  a]\  .c.  no 
mA]\cplo5  A.  ocup  nonbuji  cpAigchecb  nAmÁ 
no  puic  o  A.  b-i  ppicbguin  in  cIiacIia  pep- 
pecnAi. Ceicpi  céc  mile  ỳe\\  n-ApniAcli,  ocup 
X.  .0.  in  cech  mile,  ocup  v.  xx.  in  cech  .c. 
ippen  nopochAip  h-o  peppAib  i)-in  cAch 
cécnA.  Lum  A.  Aichle  in  chopcAip  ]'in  lAp 
CAippenAn  nA  n-écgun  ocupiAp  n-Ai]ieAm  nA 
ŷónb,  lAp  cellAch  nA  pcop  lAp  ceclomAn 
pAijec  ocup  Apmm  co  ]iui'5Aib  imtnon  CAch- 
pAig  niApbo  AmmiTi  jopniAnA  ocup  niAnAn 
Ainmm  pAjiAip-i]!  mnoppAi.  Illop  plAC  ocup 
pince  ocup  epoipcne  ]iobúi  po)i  a  Iaji.  Illoji 
n-oip  ocup  n-ApjAic  ocup  jéAmm  lógniAp 
ocup  énAije  cechA  nAchA  concubepcACAp 
epci. 

Illop  no  nAinib  ]-AepAib  pochenelAib  po- 
niAjibAn  pop  A  lÁp  ocup  rucAn  a  m-b]ioic 
epci.  Conm  lAppni  h-irco]-  no  A.  nAipuip 
oc  A  chinol  chAchAi  no  ;  conm  Aipepin 
nochuAin  A.  in  ume  pocAi  in  Aen  ló.  .1.  v.  c. 
pcAine  CA]\  pluvb  CAuip  co  pAnic  cA]ipum. 
Ocup  lum  iA]uirii  lAp  ]-cip  moip  ipn  ppuch 
niAttAn  Ainmm  cmnup,  AbAnn  popuAp  eppme, 
CO  m-bA  puAill  nA  pochApAippeAC  péchi  a 
cui]ipp  innce  conuppAlniApcAip  h-éc  ne.  1p 
CAn,  immopo,  popuAip  A.  nonAi)\  incumepeA 
ApnA  pAjbAn  conAi]i  chuniiiji  ocup  noipche 
nA  ppigiA  pAt]i.  Ip  he  lin  cAnic  nAi]i  no'n 
chAch  rÁnAi]-e  .1.  ccc.  niApcAch.  RoplA 
h-1  pochc  mop  menniAin  A.  in  plog  no  a 
chinol  no  nAip  chuige  p]u  h-AchcAchugun. 

ŵcbepc  A.  lApum  p]\iA  a  muinncip  :  ]\opCÄp 
liA  A  múinncep  nAip  juaiti  olnAicmo  muinn- 
ceppAi  ocup  pónbpipemni  cAch  popAib. 
UonpepnAicpcuiccocup  ojijAin  ocup  cutpnn 
chAchAije   Ann  iApum  conepAchc  nA  ploij 
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co|iAile  :  ciiccliA!  oimijAi  ẃille  enAniiiAi  Ann 
Aniiiini  cliuniuAcli  ni  cIiacIia,  cecliCAHT)Ai. 
RonbACAn  Ant)  e|iiii-o  fpollcAi  ]-i)iect)Ai  co 
n-ininit>enAni  t>i  ó\\  ocu]"  a]\5AC,  ocuf  t)i 
netiiAtnt)  ocu)'  tn  jénimAib  cecliA  üacIiai 
ocu)"  m  clienel  cecViA  tiAcliAi  'LeAg'LógniAH. 
llonbACA)!  Ant)  tuinectiAi  itnrtroAi  int)  elcAi 
ocup  CAc1ibAi]\]A  Aible  yoiiojiuAi  imniclienn- 
Aib  nA  ciqiAt)  com]AuniAch.  1lociiA]\cbA-o 
clAitiib  ocuj-  cAéinj'céich  ocu)'  gAei  50)1111111- 
^Iai'j-ai  |'ic1i|\éiTiHA  j'lmnecliA  ocu]'  i'icIiIaca 
c]HJAit)e  cóiciMiiüe  ocu)-  i.x]iiiit)e  ocu]' 
I^Aijue  ciuiAingepAi  cediAneocbiiAcliA  ciuii- 
uAcVicAiji  t)i  ó|\  ocuf  Al'S-ic  CO  rAiuleAn 
inc  Aé|\  UAi]xib  ■01A  bAin-oiieA-o  nA  n-Anni 
n-ibbpecc  n-exAtnAib  in  uai]i  ah  tJibiiAicclie 
iro|ifnA  cAchbAii)iAib  coiiic1iUAi]icnit)ib.  Ilo 
cumniAit)  coiTi]"inAc1iCAi  iroiiAib  iA]aini  a]i 
ciüeAclic    nA    I'toj   co]\AiLe   A|\bicli    co  i\o- 

Sr^lT'""^    OCU]'    CO    1\oỳopCAnAT3      CAcIl      ■01b       A 

múinnceA]!. 

xXcbe]ic  lAjiuiii  tiAin  ]:]\iAmi.iinnci]i  :  1]'nÁ]i 
•ouíb  cen  caLitiai  x>o  ■oénum,  ol]'e,  a  ýipii  ha 
b-Aii'i'iA.  -c\r)  buAcbAi  bA]i  n-j;]ioit>e,  An 
ciiiiniT3Ai  bÁ)\  nÓAjAi  Hill  111  ;  au  caLihai  bAji 
cu]iAiü,  AT)  cjieoin  bwji  p\\ ;  lunnteA]'  ■oib 
in  ci)i  rjÁ-OAüliAi  co]-nAtii  ocu]-  1]'  pe]ifA 
bŵ]!  beAch  ;  ocu]'  CAchjiAiD  yo\\  céibb  ocuf 
<vi)iem  X)Aib  I'eAncAi'j'Ai  ocui'  ]'en]'cebAi  bAp 
■niúinnci)ie  ociq'  bA]i  ceAn-o  ]ieniAib.  Uoicli 
■01b  iiiiin)De]TOAc1ic  ocu]'  011)1156  111  caIhiah, 
Daca)!   hiji)^!^^  bA]\   )ii5,   bACA)i   cjieóin    a 

coif's,  ^'^'^<^n     JOecîlAI     A  C0111A))\ll5,     bACAJI 

tomD5Ai)igAb-bÁic'h-5Aibe,bACA)i  Ai]i)\ecliCAi5 

A  n-A1)l]113  OCU)'  A  lluAISp)!,  bACA]1  fÁcllAI^ 
A  fbOl^.  O   )10bl.il    01)1   ITIAC  ■OAI)!     1)'     lie  )10)'- 

cojAib  bAbiboin  OCU)-  |io)"5Ab  a)i'0)ii51  in 
"ooiiiAin  yojicii)'  tiib,  ni  "oecliAiü  -jrAimDe  no 
éni)ice  ■|:o)iAib  cu)TnT)iu.  Ko  ]-Acli)n5)'ACA)i 
A)iT)]ii5  imtiTOAi  )ieinAib  initiicho)'nAm  ju'^i 
x)ib.  ■Ro)'):AbtnACA)i  jm^i  -iiuijichecliAi,  ]^oy- 
fAib^ecA)!  belji  ocu)"  riient)ut)Ai  ocuj'  c)iich- 
■D0i|i]i  A   nÁimic    üiA    )ie))i.      Ci)i    ttiao    uai)! 

f0)1CÚ)-,  OCU)-  A  111AC  1A)1U111  .1.  CAiniDAfelf  tllAC 

01)1.  llAbjATDÓn  ocuf  ho]-coj'béj"  oou]- 
hocjAAciu)-  OCU]-  lon^uiiiÁnu]-  ocu]-  ■dai]iiu]-  a 


iiiAc  .1.  xe)\xe)'  ocu)'  Annxejuxe]'  niAc  hochi'i. 
SoecbA)i  Ac1iA]A  OCU]'  ]'eAnAcbA]t  uuib  inni 
5A-oAc1iÁí  co]'nAni.  Uuc]-ac  b-ilA]!  cacIiai 
OCU)-  b-iji^Aile  |:o)i  h-ilA)\  ].-lAiche  ocu)-  H15 
OCU]-  coi]-ec1i  nA  lii5)-in  ]ieiiiAib.  1lo)-co- 
5Aib]-eAC  CAcb)iAcliAi  ocu)-  b-ilclieneÌAi  yó 
n-uile  noiiiAti. 

UobACA)!  A  n-Ai)ii5  OCU)-  A  jieclicAijie  ocu]- 
A  ciYcoib5eoi)ie  \'o  clien-OAtiAcbAib  ocu]- 
cuAcliAib  in  cAÌiiiAn,  cucdiA  cij-ai  ocu)" 
■obije-oAi  o  •j.-e)iAib  -ooiTiAin  -oo  ]ii5U  ua  )3e]i]-. 
Co)-nAiT5  bAji  jiije  fju  1i-ecbc]iAnx>Aib  ;  bit) 
AiiüAiii  lib  beicli  \'ó  chí]-  no  ]ii5  eh  ia]1 
tn-beic1i  t)o  cliÁch  yo  hA\\  ci)-  ocu]-  yó  h<x]\ 
n-uLijeüA  co)-e.  111  at)  ]:o)iAib  itniiiono 
niébA]-,  c)iAechpAicbe]i  bAji  cac)iac1iai, 
]-Aec1i)iAi5pc  bA]i  ]-Ae)ic1ilAnt)A,T)Ae]i):AicbA)A 
bA)i  11111Á,  bA]i  niec,  bA)i  niiigeiiAi  ia]\  nA 
iii-b)ieic1i  A  ii-gAbAlAib  OCU)-  a  n-T)Ae)iAib. 
Ue)TOAic  ec1ic)iAinT)  bA]i  n-ó]i,  ocu]-  bA]-i 
n-A]\5Ac,  bA)i  ]-éoic,  bA]i  niÁine,  bA|\  ii-aIhiai, 
bA]\  n-inT)ibe,  tiiAT)):o)tAib  niebu)-.  l3AT)íniÁin, 
t)in  t)0  ■ÓA1]!  A  ]:o)\cet)ub  ;  Áji  búi  coiiiAi)ibe 
nA  n-t)ee  n-t)einiiiech  ocu)-  a  clioiclice  yétn 
oc  b)ii)-]-eAt)  ]--Ai)\. 

5)ie)-]-Aclic  T)Ai|i  yo\\  A  muinnci)i  innpn. 

<\cbeiic,  T)iii,  <\.  ]:]\1A  iiiAicetiontiAib  cjie 
]-enc1ni)-  a  cu]\at)  ]ieniichec1iCAcb  ocuj-  y]\i 
]-lo5Aib  n-eo)i]DAi  A)ichénAi  :  Cia  di)itAltcAi 
ceioheAt),  otye,  ni  i-ocuj-  tJib  bA]i  n-T)in,  ^y 
ciAti  CO  bA]i  i.-e)iAnt)Aib,  bmuAice  bA)i  n-Ai)\, 
chi)-echcAi,  bit)  cite  bA)i  nÁniAic  :  ]:ú)1):aic 
bA)\'cuiii)3  coin  iA)i  cónJAÌAib  unuvib  ;  uaII- 
]:Ait)  ]:iT)bAt>Ai5  ua)-  bA)\  ]-iLechAib,  110  yo]\- 
c)u\int)pc  ediAiüe  ÁnA  Aé]it)Ai.  UAecbj-Au 
A  n-écAtb  iA)i  ]ii5)ie5Aib  )\ot)ú)iAib  :  ):ot)émAC 

UAcllC      OCU)-      50)1CA1      OCU)-      liniTIAT)       oecliA 

h-iniiiiniT)  )iiA  n-T)AenbÁ]-Aib  eiccliib  AnAeb- 
t)Aib  ilib  iiiAt)  ]:o)iAib  iiiAineA)-.  11lAt) 
]ieiiiAib,  11111110)10,  bu)-  ]iÁen  )ioiiiAT)niAi, 
)iotnT)]:ichi  ].-ÚT)bAi  ]:éiiiT)et)  ].-o  ]-]\ecliAib 
01)1  OCU]-  A)\5Aic,  ocu)-  geÁniiii  n-iLb)iecc 
n-exAiiiAib,  OCU)-  bcAj  tójtiiAn,  imiii)ioint)- 
■jTirhi   iA)i  fút)bu    nA   •f.-éinT)eAT))-in,   en^unAi 

]-]10bbt)A1       ]-1]leCt)A1,      b)U11t)].-lCi     A     CACjlAcllAI 

OCU)-  A  cennAUAchu  :    buti  yoy  bA]i  comuj-  a 
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cŵdiclu\]\)D<MC  CO  i-eiiicfib  ocuf  múmncen- 
•OAib  01)1  ocup  Ai\5Ai-o.  pójebcîiAi'  cuaji 
]"ciAc1iu  Ai'Lbe  ingAiicu  co  ii-e]'bAiT3  <\  niAccu 
cetTOAitte  cúniüAcbcẃige.  'CAi]ibe)\]:iclií  a 
mnÁ  ocu]"  A  n-injenA  ÁiLLe  exAiiilA  ■|:o  bA]i 
ýojAiL  Hi  coni-'ojAiL  1i-iII,cuâc1ia)  ocu]' 
1i-iÌAicine  l-'OAH  CALiiiAn  niAt)  ]\eiiiAtb  bup 
]iAen  ocii]'  bii)'  jiuAchA]!.  tloffiA  clú  ocup 
eiTO]iẃccii|'bA]i  n-5Ai]xit)  co1iu]iu  in  cALiiiAti. 
lilejirAit)  bA]i  ]-ceLAi  co  ■oeiiiuir>  becliA  niÁc 
cofciiAcb  o'n  CAüli]'A.  ^\ice]-c  <\.  UTOj'in. 
1]'  Ant)]-iii,  cpA,  ]ioei|\j;ec-A]i   ineAtJAi   ocu]' 

peHJ-Al        OCll]"       ]DA1|lc1ll       11TD]'Cl1c1lA'0       TJOnA 

■plo^Aib  ne]icniA]iAib  nÁirn-oenilŵib  ẃibib  co 
n-ueptif AC  ni-buAitit)  iii-bot)bt)Ai  t)o  i'-oiitdai- 
51b  -ixiAch  n-illüAcliAcli  n-exAiiiAib  ■oiAnecb- 
CA]i  cliAcliA.  "Oobiüjj-Ac  aI-Iáitiu  tuAicb- 
é]'CAiT)e  ^'a  j-Aijec-bolcAib,  co  iioi'lAi]-eAC  a 
■pAiclie  I'Aijex)  I'ldinemup  ]-éiiiineAcli  ypii-m 
múiiiiTO  nioin  iiiAicetioiTOAi. 

Ko  ỳ|ncîii'eAC  lAjMini  UmcIi  jAibe  11  a  n-jnej 
in  eicA  A'obu'L  einniiiTOAij'in  iia  I'Aijet)  yó 
chjiii'lAijib  A  yat  ixelibobcAcli.  Uo 
tACHAiji^cAc  cu]\ii  inimnA  cAcliAib  cecliCA]i- 
■OAi,  iiiAjicfLoj  iiio|ro]\on5  m  popAil  pep- 
recoAi  ocu]"  ■oi]iiiiẃnr)Ai  AÌ^cliiüe  iia  ruAcli 
cepALnAL  •c\r|\inieAt)  pilit)  ha  n-gpej 
comcif  Aen  cui|\p  tjoiia  iiiAi\cAc1iAib  cej'AÌ- 
■DAib  ppiA  ii-ecliAib  A]!  ueine  ocup  Ac1il,AiTne 

A     111A]1CAcbAip.         KobACAp     CUipp     cIllipACAl 

chneifjebAi  ejTOjiAccA  ibcpechcnAijdie  pop 
ecliAib  ÁiiAib  AptìclieiTOAib.  1\o]-ni5peAC 
p)iuAinAnT)Ai  ptiétii  pAepýolAi  •oa]\  cuppu 
gpiiToe  geljAbA]!  j^poiTie  ocup  cech  ■OAch 
bi'p  pop  ecliAib.  <)kpÁiT)e  pó  clot]'eAC  ui]!- 
mAiTo  nA  cuAch  cepAbtiAi  poppin  niApcpluAj 
peppec-OAi.  RopcómjiAicpeAC  tia  pl-óig 
■oiÁipmiüe  immnA  piju  cecliCAptiAi  iApcAin. 
"beAg  11A  ]>ü]-l)pi]'  in  caIuih  pó  a  coppAib 
ocup  IIA  poi-lApp  inc  Ae]\  UAipcib  no  h- 
ibjeniAib  ocu]'  vio  cliÌAclicAib  cecliA  tdacIiai 
ocup  "00  IIA  guclibumtietiAib  ojTOAib  ocup 
AjijAic  ocup  'oo  nA  ]'ciAchAib  comdiino'LcAib 
I1-0  geniAib  cAppmojAit  ocup  'oonA  jÁib 
comjAibdiib :  cont>pecAic  An  Aen  inidiUA)i- 
CAin  ŵnt)pin   pochŵi'oe  poppuipim   a  buille 


h-1  ceAiit)  A]iAileintìúpin.  "OoblocAp  lAppm 
lÁidi  jAite  ocup  eppiT)  ocup  cAdinu'Lit) 
icep  riA  cAdiAib  ■oon  c-plog  chedicAiTOAi  ; 
x>opAT)pAC  A  n-epimub  ocup  a  cÁinT)udi]\Ächn 
pop  beolu  Appij  comdp  coiiCApnAi  pcéich 
HA  cupA-o  vo  'n  cii]iu  cbpólnTOüig.  Rocbop 
cebjubAi  cpomincoediiriAcb  cpé  nepc 
n-imiiipop]iAin  nA  cujiatd  cóm)\AmAcii  cecnA 
ocup  popcAedipAc  cutpiD  nA  cAcnidiupAt) 
pin  -00  chboiT3mib  peochpAib  pAebpAcliAib 
inT)úpin.  Tlo  •OAmmnAit)  ocup  poplediCAit) 
pAepmibit)  Antipin  ;  ]\ocuA)\cbAit>  c]\omm- 
5peppA  pop  pciAdiAtb  ocup  boccoicib  AnT)pin 
A  lÁiiiAib  ÌAecb  lAimdienAch  ;  poyoitgeAt) 
popui  pe]\pect)Ai  ■00  iÁiiiAib  nA  n-gopin- 
lAecb  ti-jiiejüAi  An  mbuitipin  ;  po  pAillpig 
cÁcb  A  iiejic,  Abpig,  A  cliúniAcliAi  pop  bélAib 
A  cinT)  ocup  A  üi5e]inAt)  ;  popnepcpAC  pig 
ocu]'  oipig  ocu]'  Án]iAiT),  cui]ic  ocup  CAipig 
ocup  c]iebAinT)  in  cAdiptn  "oo  xiib  bediib. 
-ache  nipbA  cApbA,  cpA,  ■00  'ÒAip  a  gjieppAchc 
poji    A   iiuiinncip,   poinebAit)   pAip   ocup  pop 

A     pLojAlb      HA      1l-AippiA     co     COpcbpA'OAp     A 

n-Aipüpigu  uli  ipin  diAchprn  :  cé]\nAi  uAip 
TJin  lAp  nA  gum.  II0  jAibdicA  La  li-dLAX- 
Anmp  aitiaL  iiojcaIL  •oia  cojijAib  mo  lociun 
iiiAiceüon'OAi.  "Oo  poUAt)  pboig  liniiA  ocu]- 
búitine  becAi  ■00  moppbojAib  nA  h-Aipi^iA 
ocup  nA  pepp  ocup  pLuAij  n-eoppA  oc  a 
pbAi'oe.  Ilipbui  eAt)  nA  oj-pAxi  yop  a 
n-epo]icAiii  pni.  "OocomopcACAp  Aijdie 
Aibte  üicdiigepnt)  1i-i]\]iAenAib  in  iioniAti- 
niA  pin.  X)opoclipACA)i  ccc.  Atpij  AUT),  ocup 
Ixxx.  mile  poA)!  n-A]iiiiAc1i  t>o  clijiAijtecAib 
Acpéc  ó]\up  tio  dniiuini  aito. 

"Oeidi  mile,  cpA,  x)0  iiiApcAcliAib  ocup  xl. 
111.  -00  AujAdiAigib,  bÁp  Ann  "oigbAil  plóig 
Ai)-]-iA  ocup  pepp.  IpeAt),  ■oin,  Acpec  in 
peA]\  cécnA  .1.  ópu)'  xxx.  Ap  .c.  tio  cpAig- 
diecViAib  ocup  c.  I.  niApcAch.  OÁ)-i  intipin 
■oi'gbAil  ploij  -A. 

1lo]'iAchcAt)Ap,  C]\A,  Aen  -oAine  Ap  in 
mAiTjm  pin  -oo  clium  nA  pco]i  ocup  loiigpopc 
nA  pepp,  TIÚ  A  m-bA  tiAiii,  a  ppuidie  ocup  a 
peAnoipe  ocup  a  pignA  pocliAemA  ocup  mec 
ocup  ingenA  nA  pepp,     ImcbomApcAp  pcélẃ 
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■oi'b  :  TnYfiteAu  fcéÍA  rriAiche  lint),  oIi-iac, 
Achc  rAi]inic  ftwidie-p  pe]i|'  cobiu\cli.      Tlo 

tdAt)  ŵ|l  A  ]ll'5  OCU]"  A  H0c1lAl-|'eAc1l  ;  AC  tlA  A 

rriAiiib   OCUI'    A  n-iji^AbAig  obtJAic    a  in-bii. 

til  JAlbeAC  p]\  cIlAlmAII   fpi   b-^ÌAOCAtTOl]!,  1f 

cjiomj'ceo  accai]'  ocu]'  üiu\bAi]'  ocu]'  neitne 
■po]!  cecb  n-Aen  ■oia  cic  y]\iy  ;  a)i  aca  a  uiA 
mAjiAen  finf.  If  initii-OAi  font)  cuAinjne 
i^ijAile  ocuf  CAcbluAn  CAcliAife  ocuf  aijmj 
AiTOchAcliAi  ocuf  Aippj  iminbuAtcAi  OCUf 
LAech  loiTojAiij  in  a  ỳiAtinAii-e.  Kii'cfA  00 
■pbojAib  in  'ooiiiAin  iiiAfcfLoj  ha  cuAiclie 
cefAÌTiAi  cenmocbA  ni 0)1111  úi]\nT>  11A  iiiiteAt» 
triAicetioiTOAi.  DeAC  a  epbAixi  riA  a  •oigbAib 
b-i     ■p]\ecu]i    11A     b-1    fjiicligiiin     iftiA    xn'b 

CAcllAlbp       OCUJ'      A       TniADAlll'LACAl        OCUf      A 

inocbAbA  oc  lediAt)  iron  ni-bicli. 

ni  concAnnic  •oóib  -oeiiieAt)  a  iii-b]iiAdiA]i 

■00     fAt),     111      CAn       COn-f-ACCUCAjA       ■D1]1111AnX)A1 

xiiAijinn'oe  nA  iiiA-ncAcb  cefAbuAi  ocu-p  nA 
tiiilen  iiiAiceiDon-OA  oc  ■oiiija-q  cbuccA  iroji  a 
■pliclic.  Ronbui  50b  ocuf  niAi|i5  ocuf  qncli 
ocuf  lAcliCAt)  Annpn  ypy  nA  -pcojiAtbf m  nA 
pep-p.  Aibb  f]\i  CU111A1-0  ocup  cÁineAt)  a 
CÄ|iuc  ocuj'  A  iiiunTooiie ;  Aibb  ebe  yp 
ceicbeAt)  ocup  cnToénup  II1  bA  rA]ibA, 
cpA,  in  reicbeupn  ocup  in  jobiiiAinj. 
tlofciTiicliebb,  qiA,  ■opumj  Tn'  co  li-in-oi]ic- 
beAch  nA  n-ioi]iniAmD  cepAb-oAi  ocu]'  nA 
niAiiCAcb  iiiAiceTJontJAi  iac. 

lIojAbAT),  C]\A,  injAn  in  Aiiinjiij  ocuf 
A  niAdiAin  ocuf  A  piip  ocu]-  A  •01  injin 
ieo.  Oaca]!  iiniii'OAi  -pAeiicbbAntiA  Ann  in 
AupjAbAbAib  ;  bACAji  b-ibe  Aijcbe  Áibbe 
óiccbijeAnn-oA  Ann  -pó  -oAiiie  ocup  tio- 
gAibb-pi,  bA  li-iinmnAi  i-puidifeAnoiji  fŵeji- 
cheneoib  b-i  •f-opcuniAb  Ann  m  CAn  pn.  Tlo- 
bACAp  mec  ocuf  injenA  j-AejiclAn-o  -pocVie- 
neoib  li-i  bongpojic  nA  n-jjiej  -[to  -OAiiie  ocup 
•oiiTiAT)  All  inbAin  pn.  üaiijaiü  lAjipin  uaih 
beAch  A  ]\^^^ì  ocup  a  -pbAidieninAip  üo  A.. 
tjA]iceAnT)   A  bpoice   ocup  a  "ouine  gAbAbAi, 

OCUp  ni  CUCAt)  -00.  ÜAHJAIT),  -Onl,  A)!  A 
TllAcllAip     OCUp    Ap     A  ITinÁl     OCUp     A]!     A    flAI]! 

ocup  A-|i  A  ■01  injem  mcpAinoput)  ocup 
nippuAip.   moo  biuin  uibeob-A.     inop  n-ói]\ 


ocup  n-ApjAic  ocup  beAg  bógniAp  ocupjéniin 
n-ibbiDAdiAcli  popjAC  A.,  in-oúpn  1  pcopAib 
ocup  1  bonjiDopc  nA  pepp.  Hlop  n-eippiut) 
CAem  cuiiTOAigdie  ■oombepcpAC  beo.  Ill  op 
■00  bepqiAib  oip  ocup  ApjAic  cucpAC  bAicli 
buAchpApAij  o  nA  pco]iAib  pijAib  pin  -OAip. 
On  uAip,  cpA,  nA  puAip  UAip  Aipiuc  A  lìiúinn- 
npe  b-o  <\.  p-ojipuACAip  in  rpeAp  cAcb 
pAiji:  OCU]-  p-Ait)ip  -A.  cobleic  in  ppim- 
CAipeAcli  .1.  pApiiienion  tjo  Aipicliibb  ocup 
■00  Aijucin  pop  in  cobbAcb  pep)-ec-oA.  Luit) 
•A.  peppin  ipin  moAb  n-jAineni-OAi  no  ipin 
101b,  [quo-o  uniup  epc]  co  puAiji  CAipnieApc 
in  cbAchA.  SocbAiüe,  cpA,  po]ipA  pArAib 
pojAibb  A  ni]\c  ocup  A  cuiTiAcbcAi.  llonbApAig 
nA  piju  ocup  nA  CAipecbu  cAncACA]i  inA- 
AjAi-o:  podiojAib  cecdnp  ocup  piooin  ocup 
CApcAcém  ocup  ni  popcAbAip  ppeipcnipA 
CAipwiie  iiA  n-Aidien]-cu,  ciApbA  b-uAX)ib  a 
bunAnup  ;  po  Aipj  picil  ocup  ]iót3aiii  ocup 
imp  b-éig  ocup  éijipc  ocur  -oopAc  iiiAeb- 
ceineu  ca]i   b-ibbruAdiAib   Ai]-piA.       Coiia-o 

AnT3]-in  pOgApAT)     chuije    pACA]1C    b-ITJAbcAlg 

m  ioib  jjUAntiA  ■oia  ACAbbAim  nAt)  bepc- 
pi-oe  111  A  epipcib  ppip,  Acbc  ni  bur»  niAidi 
beip.  A]\  ip  •oeinm  bA  b-AbAXAnnip  péin  a 
inidiecbcA.  Coni-o  An-optn  pocuniuAijet)  bA 
h-A.  .1.  ■Abe?CAnT)]UA,  ciuicApin  éijepCACoAib 
ppodiA  niuib.  1]-  epcipine  cuAp5Aib]-eAC  nA 
h-AipTDpij  oipimciiechA  oip-onije  -oiAjibó 
h-Ainmni  pcobomeup  .1.  pcoboiiieup  Ainmni 
cec  pip  'oib  11T01AIT)  ApAibe  .1.  pcobomeup 
pipicon,  pcobomeup  AbexAnne]!,  pcobomeup 
nAccupAtiipén,  pcobomeup  ■oi'uiciup,  pcobo- 
meup pibocAp  cbeopAcpA,  pcobomeup  iDioni- 
pup.  Hobui  A.  bbiAtinA  bAn  oc  ppucb 
micbuib  ic  on  cbAclijiAig  ■oiAniu  Ainm 
TDébpiCAi  In  pAib  in  cobAip  injnÁich  -oiAnAt) 
Aipce  óijjieAt)  in  cecb  bo,  ocup  piuchAp 
Ap  dieAp  in  cecb  oiucbe.  ÜAnic  pemi  lAppin 
b-1  cóiiTOÁib  in  cbAcbA  peppectiAi  .1.  in 
c]\e]'p  cAcb,  ic  cAppum  pibiA  pop-ejiAt)  in 
CAcbpA  ;  ip  in  cbAcb  neijeuAcbpA,  cjia,  po- 
pcApAü  peppA  p']»A  piji  in  ■ooiiiAin. 

CAnic,"oin,'OAi)\  tnó]it)on  beicb  ebenocbúm 
in  chAchA  pin  .1.  IV.  iiiibe  cjiAigchech  ocup 
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.c.  mile  inA]icAch,bA  lie  pn  a  li'n.  Uopei'.At)  in 
CAdij'in  CO  rnéii  ocuf  co  c-aIiiia:  ho.  ceAiTO 
cuA]\5Aiii  riiAj  ■poji  ciieiTpe]\Aib  ha  pe)i]~  ; 
aiiiaI  r]iA]-C]iAit>  f totj  -00  céin  jiéiti  iioff a  •oo 
cuAjAib  iiojénA,  no  aiiiaL  cimi'Aigic  óic 
AclilumA  ceAr]\A  foji  CAjijicib  co  CAembuclic 
cuniAit),  1]'  aiuLaiu  pn  fonjiuiubiclieii  iiio]i- 
"onunij  nA  tiiAicenoin  cuaca  •oejioili  nA 
penp  psi'li,  i^l'A,  Ia  pepi'A  A  ni-bÁp  oicÁp 
A  ni-becu  po  iiiebAil.  'OonÁeju  cit)  in 
■jnj^niA  ]Aone]iciiiA|i  .i.  t3Ai]i  peffin  a  bÁp  -pec 
A  bediAiü.  A]\  ]iopcA]\  bijie  jieiinA  mine, 
ocupgAinem  niAHA,  ocup  ■ouibie  TfevA,  bumti 
1f\^^  mem  ocup  met)!  pjii  bunnu  130  peppu, 
ocup  -puilc  niA  cennAib  ac  ACAinnA-o.  1]'  in 
CAcpA,  C]\A,  •oo]iochA]i  iiile  bp'je  ocup  ciiin- 
AcbcA  nA  b-AippiA  ;  ipin  CAcpA,  qiA,  iiocai)\- 
be]ieAt)  peppA  po  mAm  uAipe  ocup  ■oocpAice  : 
ipin  CAcpApojAbpAC  niAice-ooin  inenrtiA  ocup 
miATDAinlAchc  AÌ-bop  A  nipc  ocup  nepc  a 
pij  .1.  ■A.  :  ipm  cAcpA  popcAp  ci'pAij  pip 
becliA  -00  ■A.  cuyin  pepAint)  oipcliepAij  :  ipe  m 
CAcpA  popÁCAib  iiAinun  A.  po]nn  uibexiomAn  : 
ipe  in  CAcpA,  cpA,  CAÌt  ppepcipin  pAepi  ocup 
potnenniA  on  ub  tuAciiAib  oippcbepAcliAib  : 
ipe  in  CAcpA  'oopAü  cec  pit)  ó  cpiTie  ocup  ó 
tnenniAin  130  A.  :  iye  in  CAcpA  iiocimpAij 
cecbcA  pep  CAtniAn  -00  buiTjecup  ocup  •00 
bennAcbut)  A.  Ap  cec  Ai]\t)  ia]i  niAiunim 
■peim  p'op  -OAip  conA  peppu  ocup  ia]i  n-A 
"Dibepc  iA]iuin.  C]ii  Iaa  xxx.  "oo  A.  conA  ptog 
icponTO  m  p'v'ii-ob  ocup  m  "oibAit)  peppecT)A. 
\)a  -oeichbe]!  ciaihat)  pocAno  beci  ic  a  ]ioinT) 
pobi'c  ]iot)ibAT)  pocbAiue  iinpu.  Da  mop  pij 
■pone]icmA)\  ocup  coipec  ocup  rpebunti  po-o- 
upcinoiL  C]\tA  lumpoppAn  pop  nÁniicib 
nepciiiApA.  Oa  mop  cuacIi  ocup  cennAüAch, 
pocupcuiblpec  po  cipAib  ocup  bép  ocup  -oAii 
ocup  •obijetiA  ■ooib. 

tllo)!  CAcb  comnA]\c  ocup  -ouine  nT3Ainj;en 
•popcpoicpec  p'jUA  cuilLe'o  ;  mop  cniCAch 
cumpecbcAcb  ocup  cinibi'oi  ocup  cAjicpAcli 
poi'cpAC  piAnu  ppi  bliAXinA  a  pAiiici  ocup  A 
■pAixibpiujAt)  A  peAncACjiAig  nA  pe]ip  :  mo)i- 
rriAcbcA-o  ocup  cneAt»  poplAipec  cumpecb- 
CAige    nA    pe]i)"    oc    imAicpin    nA    pocbAiue 


poniAi'necpin  ic  a  compoint)  tdia  nÁimcib  : 
mo]i  njubA  ocup  nneppAtiAij  nopijenpAC 
bAnncpAcbcA  nA  pepp  ic  ■oécpm  púi-ob  ocup 
■Dibejic  A  pig  ocup  A  popep  ic  a  com]ioint). 

111  o]i  bÁmcoiHApc  ocup  bÁniijbé]'  n-e.xA- 
mAib  pójenpAC  cuinmA  ocup  AcbAip  ua  pe]\p 
ppiA  n-OAinnA'o.  Ill  op  ngol  ocup  niAipj 
ocup  iinepcAince  ■oópon]v\c  a  n-élocbA 
pepp  pobACAp  in  Aiblib  ocup  pbebcib  ocup 
•opomAib  ocup  TiicpebA.  ITlop  m-bopppAt) 
ocup  bpi'je  polmpAC  muinncip  A.  ppi 
compomu  nA  pocbAitie  poniAinecb.  Ill  op 
n-AÌlut)  ocup  inocbAbAi  popjAb  A.  pen  oc 
péjut)  Á  niuinncipe  :  mo]i  copAcugut)  ocup 
inAcbcAt»  ocup  modiujATi  T)ópon)-AC  ]115 
TDpumj  nA  imleAT)  mAicetionTiAi  ocup  pop- 
pÌAci  pep  n-jjiej  bACA]i  ipAiL  A.  oc  iitipAcpin 
nA  pocbAitie  pin.  \>a  ■oeicbep  ón.Áp  bACAp 
peoic  Áitte  injAncA  Ann  ic  a  CAcbAXi  popAipü. 

■AccuAp  -00  A.,  cpA,  in  ]\i  tió  élux)  .1.  "OAip 
ocup  A  beic  1  ciJimpijib  ojiünije  ipAib  a 
mumncipe  pen.  'PopcongAiic  A.  pop  mAp- 
CAcbA  cepAbrA  ajia  ciApcAi'p  cobbéic  pop 
cogpAimm  •OAip.  LocAp  iApum  ocup  buit)  A. 
peppm  inAiiTiiAiTD  ;  bA  b-Ai]ie,  cpA,  popcum- 
]iecbc  tiAi]!  Ia  inúmncip,  poüÁij  ■oAip  ic  cecc 
ipin  CAcb  .1.  no  cónibút)  in  CAcbA  co  caIitia. 
O  pAmebAiT)  pop  a  j-logpum,  cpA,  po  oLa  co 
ibcpechcnAijci  co  m-biii  a  Aenu]i  oc  nep- 
CAinet)  meniTiAn  AmAb  mnÁi,  co  pucpAC  nŵ 
■opúinj  cepAbiDA  pAip  conpAcpAC  po  jónAib 
ocup  cnetJA  ocup  cpolmnce.  popAnic  A. 
inuipin  -OAip  A  Aenup  po  ibcpechcAib  pop  a 
pligib  oc  nncbinpipe  a  AnÁlA  ocup  o  cecc 
A  bÁip.  xXcbepc  A.  iA)\um  p"]nA  muinncip, 
A]u\  m-bepcAip  ■oai]\  ■01  a  auiiocuL  co  peÌAic 
UA  ]\Í5  pep]-ecTDA.  Upoije  ocup  Ai)icipecbc 
po]\UAi'p  x)o  \\.  innipin.  Illuinncep  uAip 
ocu)"  A  mnÁi  ocu]'  a  -oi  injiii  n)pu]-léic  A. 
uAt)  pen. 

[Note. — This  very  interesting  tract  has  not  been  pre- 
viously printed  or  translated.  Another  from  the  same 
cullectiou  has  lately  been  issued  as  a  pamphlet  by  Pro- 
fessor Geisler,  which  we  have  received,  and  will  shortly 
notice.  The  conclusion  of  the  present  tract  will  be  yiven 
in  our  next  number.  We  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over 
the  translation,  owing  to  the  undue  preponderance  of 
English  matter  in  the  present  number. — £ä.  G.  y.\ 
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THE  OSSL-YNIC  TALES. 
By   Rev.   J.   J.   O'Carroll,   S.J. 

IV. — {continued  from  page  3.) 

All  this  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  such  filial 
affection  in  the  Irish  text.  We  say  it  respect- 
fully— and  with  our  lofty,  according  to  most 
men,  exaggerated,  idea  of  the  merit  of  the 
Irish  tale,  there  can  be  nothing  disrespect- 
ful in  our  saying  it — this  indeed  is  orna- 
ment put  on  by  an  inferiorhand.  It  no  more 
suits  the  character  of  Grania  to  set  her  up 
as  a  daughter  yearning  with  love,  than  it 
falls  in  with  the  character  of  Dermat  to  be- 
come a  Christian  preacher.  We  have  pro- 
found respect  for  Dr.  Joyce — we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  a  little  farther  on  of  saying 
what  place  we  think  he  has  won  for  himself 
forever — but  in  critical  appreciation  of  cha- 
racter, this  able  and  distinguished  Irishman 
appears  to  us  a  child  beside  the  anonymous 
old  Irish  author,  whose  hand  "  patched  on  " 
the  conclusion  of  the  tale. 

In  the  original,  Grania  appears  at  the  very 
beginning  a  hauglity,  wayward  daughter. 
Her  poor  father  tells  Finn's  envoy,  Ossian, 
that  she  refuses  the  most  eligible  suitors, 
and  bids  him  visit  her  himself  When  Grania 
sees  the  ambassador  and  his  companion,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  father,  it  suddenly 
pleases  her — the  princess  who  had  refused 
everybody  hitherto — to  affect  utter  depen- 
dence on  her  father's  will ;  and  she  declares 
that  if  the  new  suitor  is  good  enough  to 
please  her  father,  he  is  good  enough  for  her. 
Dr.  Joyce  explains  this,  too,  in  a  way  it  is 
not  explained  in  the  original.  He  says  she 
answered,  "  giving  indeed  not  much  thought 
to  the  matter,"an explanation  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  her  hitherto  persistent  refusals. 
They  surely  prove  beyond  all  question  that 
her  submissive  language  is  not  sincere,  and 
this  point  is  proved  soon  again  by  her  con- 
duct in  jilting  Finn.  Sheis  clearly  sketched 
from  the  first,  a  false,  hollow,  capricious 
woman.     But  Dr.  Joyce  is  the  "preux  che- 


valier "  of  literature,  he  is  ready  to  defend  her 
"  à  outrance."  When  she  has  her  wayward 
whim  of  eating  enchanted  berries,  and  ex- 
posing her  unfortunate  Dermat  to  death, 
Dr.  Joyce  is  readyagain  with  an  explanation 
of  her  desire  ;  he  tells  us  :  "  At  first  she  strove 
against  it  and  was  silent,  knowing  the 
danger  ;  but  now  she  was  not  able  to  hide  it 
any  longer,  and  she  told  Dermat  that  she 
should  certainly  die  if  she  did  not  get  some 
of  the  enchanted  berries  to  eat."  Of  course 
there  is  not  one  word,  in  the  Irish,  about 
her  striving  against  her  desire,  or  being  si- 
lent knowing  the  danger.  But  Mr.  Froude 
himself  never  worked  so  hard  either  for 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  or  "  Whipping 
Fitzgerald,"  asDr.  Jo\'ce  has  done  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  Lady  Grania. 

The  old  Irish  writer  or  writers  (we  must 
not  forget  that  Dr.  Joyce  is  the  parent  of 
a  kind  of  Wolffian  theory  with  regard  to  our 
story)  acted  differently.  The  Ladj'  Grania 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  romance  exactly 
the  same  wayward,  selfish  woman  she 
showed  herself  from  the  beginning.  She 
gives  Dermat  the  same  reasons  exactly  for 
inviting  her  poor  deluded  father,  that  she 
gives  him  for  inviting  the  more  cruelly  de- 
luded Finn.  Of  love  for  her  father  there  is 
no  pretence.  But  he  and  Finn,  according  to 
her,  are  the  two  greatest  men  in  Erin.  It  is 
consequently  meet,  according  to  her,  that 
they  should  be  entertained !  That  such  a 
woman  should  eventually  allow  herself  to 
be  won  by  the  greatest  man  in  Erin  besides 
her  father,  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  her 
character.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  such 
an  unexpected  development  of  the  story, 
that  we  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be 
said  to  be  "  inferior  in  play  of  imagination." 
On  the  contrary  this  kind  of  consistent  and 
yet  not  anticipated  development,  is  just 
what  the  "  play  of  imagination  "  ought  to  be. 
And  if  this  development  is  the  work  of 
another  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  that 
hand  was  not,  as  Dr.  Joyce  maintains, 
"  unskilful." 

It  is  true  that  the  clearly  preternatural 
disappears  at  this  stage  of  the  story.  Our 
last  view  of  it  is  Dermat's  fairy-man  pro- 
tector carrying  off  the  hero's  corpse,  with 
the    tender    but    melancholy    declaration, 
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"  Since  I  cannot  restore  him  to  life,  I  will 
send  a  soul  into  him,  so  that  he  may  talk 
to  me  each  day."  There  is  certainly  no 
such  beautiful  imaginative  view  of  a  pre- 
ternatural world  ;  no  clear  yiew  of  a  preter- 
natural world  at  all  to  be  found  in  the  four 
or  five  pages  that  remain.  But  surely  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  ?  The  gods 
disaf>pear  from  the  Iliad  in  the  closing 
scene  at  Troy,  and  the  disputed  concluding 
passage  of  our  romance  gives  to  the  story 
a  unity  and  completeness  of  action  that  is 
wanting  to  the  magnificent  Homeric  poem. 
Our  tale  opened  with  Finn's  first  attempt 
to  win  Grania.  It  ends  with  his  eventual 
strange  success.  Much  as  Dermat  occupies 
our  view,  it  is  always  as  connected  with 
Finn's  approach  to  Grania.  During  the 
years  of  prosperit}^  when  Finn  keeps  away 
from  Grania,  Dermat  is  hidden  from  our 
sight.  He  is  no  Diomede  to  attract  our 
attention  when  Achilles  is  sulking  far  away. 
The  plan  of  our  old  Irish  story  is  regular 
and  natural;  it  even  reminds  us  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  modern  English  novel  in  their 
happiest  productions.  David  Copperfield 
and  Clive  Newcome  woo  their  first  wife, 
lose  her,  and  then  marry  one  whom  the 
reader  was  led  to  think  of  from  the  begin- 
ning as  the  future  spouse.  This  is  like  the 
wa\'  events  are  developed  in  our  own 
wonderful  Celtic  tale  in  regard  of  the  woman, 
not  the  man.  There  was  surely  a  far-reach- 
ing and  disciplined  play  of  imagination  in 
bringing  it  through  all  its  variations  to  this 
steady  modern-looking  close.  But  we  have 
now  still  more  to  say. 

Dr.  Joyce  complains  that "  feeling  "  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  romance  appears  "  in- 
ferior." He  would,  perhaps,  have  us  look  on 
the  conclusion  as  "  most  lame  and  impotent." 
He  might,  while  admitting  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  plan  is  like  that  of  our  greatest 
novels,  tell  us  that  the  application  that  is 
made  of  it  to  characters  in  the  Irish  stor\- 
is  most  preposterous.  He  would,  perhaps, 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  well 
for  Copperfield  and  Newcome,  whom  wc 
admire,  to  "come  right"  in  the  end,  but 
might  maintain  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
intolerable  that  Finn,  whom  we  despise, 
should  triumph.     VVe  will  add  that   it   is 


still  more  intolerable  for  Grania  to  triumph  : 
Dr.  Joyce  ought  to  learn  to  despise  this 
woman.  But  the  truth  is,  Finn  and  Grania 
do  not  triumph  ;  and  herein  lies  what  is  to 
our  mind  the  wondrously  profound  and  ably 
worked-up  natural  moral  of  the  piece. 

The  Irish  story  really  succeeds  in  making 
us  look  upon  a  state  of  worldly  prosperity 
as  a  state  of  misfortune  and  disgrace,  and 
this  is  an  achievement  in  which  the  greatest 
of  modern  romancers  failed,  and  felt  his 
failure  keenly.  At  the  end  of  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,"  Scott  tells  us  that  he  has 
tried  to  show  that  the  sister  whose  fortune 
was  the  humbler  was  the  happier  of  the  two. 
Had  even  his  own  eyes  been  able  to  see 
that  moral  indicated  clearly  in  his  work, 
he  never  would  have  thought  of  explaining 
to  us  that  it  was  intended,  no  more  than  an 
artist  painting  a  Mazeppa-pi:ce  thinks  of 
writing  on  his  picture, "  this  figure  is  a  man," 
and  "  this  creature  is  a  horse."  But  when, 
in  the  Irish  tale,  we  see  the  tables  turned 
on  Finn  ;  when  we  behold  the  mighty  chief- 
tain of  the  Fenians,  and  the  sometime  pur- 
suer of  Grania  for  vengeance  sake,  reduced 
to  become  her  lover,  not  now  for  love,  but 
for  safety  and  for  life,  we  need  no  note  of 
the  author  to  inform  us  that  it  had  been  far 
better  for  the  great  Finn  to  have  fallen  long 
ago  in  fight  like  Dermat.  And  Grania,  who, 
after  having  caused  misery  and  bloodshed 
in  order  to  avoid  Finn,  accepts  him  as  a 
lover  in  the  end — she  can  surely  excite  no 
envy  in  any  breast — nothing  except  a  shud- 
der at  such  a  piteous  destiny. 

A  well-known  and,  amidst  a  large  class 
of  readers,  not  unpopular  French  novelist, 
gives  the  public,  as  the  striking  subject  of 
one  of  his  novels,  a  man  rejecting  a 
proffered  bride  for  love  of  another,  and  then 
losing  her  whom  he  has  chosen,  through  a 
sudden  strange  attachment  excited  by  the 
lady  whom  he  had  refused.  Such  a  plan  is 
not  in  itself  contemptible.  It  is  fraught 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  vanity  and 
extent  of  men's  caprices  ;  it  affords  room  for 
piercing  bitter  satire,  and  play  for  deep  and 
powerful  irony.  By  the  Frenchman  the 
plan  is  worked  out,  we  may  say,  on  its  own 
merits  :  it  forms  the  whole  plot  of  a  book, 
no  deep  feeling  is  aimed  at,  some  superficial 
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wit,  and  humour  inclining  towards  broad 
caricature,  are  the  ornaments  used  from  first 
to  last.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  sternly  sarcastic 
plot,  a  kind  of  consistency  and  even  of 
elevation  is  given  to  the  whole. 

Surely  a  somewhat  similar  design  in  the 
case  of  the  tale  ofGrania,ifwell  prepared  and 
developed  amidst  the  sublime  and  varied 
beauties  of  that  romance,  instead  of  amid 
witticisms  and  humour,  may  well  be  allowed 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  great  story.  After 
all,  great  as  the  story  is,  it  is  not  a  tragedy, 
nor  the  epic  narrative  of  the  siege  or  found- 
ing of  a  city  ;  it  is  only  an  account  of  how 
a  runaway  match  wondrously  interrupts  a 
marriage  ;  and  provided  the  profound  senti- 
ment, which  is  certainly  inherent  in  the 
plan  of  the  ending  in  question,  be  power- 
fully evoked,  that  ending  must,  in  our 
judgment,  form  a  fitting  conclusion  for  the 
whole.  The  satirical  feeling  of  contempt 
required  is  splendidly  brought  out ;  it  is 
strikingly  expressed  in  a  few  touches  by  a 
master-hand.  We  read  in  Mr.  O'Grady's 
translation,  that  when  Finn  had  won  over 
Grania,  and  "  '  the  Fenians  of  Erin  '  saw 
Fionn  and  Giainne  coming  towards  them 
in  that  guise,  they  gave  one  shout  of  derision 
and  mockery  at  her,  so  that  Grainne  bowed 
her  head  through  shame."  Even  this  was 
not  enough.  "'We  trow,  O  Fionn,'  quoth 
Oisin,  'that  thou  wilt  keep  Grainne  well  from 
henceforth.'  "  The  poor  Lady  Grania  was  at 
last  recognised  as  a  disgraced,  and  worthless, 
and  frail  woman  ! 

The  feeling  here  is  surely  not  inferior. 
Neither  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  language. 
All  through  the  romance,  and  here  as  else- 
where, the  language  appears  to  us,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  have  been  most  successfully 
attended  to  ;  to  be  judicious  for  the  sense, 
and  very  harmonious  to  the  ear.  All  the 
various  parts  of  the  story  are  fitly  welded 
together,  }'et  nearly  complete  in  themselves, 
and  evidently  meant  to  be  so  ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences  appears  to  us 
nearly  as  perfect  as  the  general  construction 
of  the  narrative.  So  stands  it  with  this 
surpassingly  great  and  astonishing  old 
tale. 

[The  fifth  and  concluding  Essay  of  thii  seres  will  be 
given  in  our  next.] 


sgeul  A^^  ým  "oo  cikm-o  Am<\c  te 
ìrójUiim   cuiotninjue  te  pcvic- 

CÍOS. 


[C]uocnui5ce  ó  llniiin  7,  II.  205-20S,  Uniiiii 
8,  II.  241-3,  «-xjii]-  lining  9,  II.  282-4.] 


■niA]\  A  ■oubjiAt)  cedn<\,  bi  r\<x  p\\  a  cÁmtc 

'ha  IcACAnnAib  AnuA]'  An  puiiL  -oeACAij  aj 

iiiii]\c  ctuice  iiA  HAoi  in-bio]iÁn  teüAbÌAO'pc 

Aju-p  Le  riAot  jcnAiriAib  -OAoineAt)  mAplbcA. 

■Ai]\  biieAcnujAt)  -oo'n   fCAp   05  o]\|ica,  jati 

eAjÌA   Aiji   bit   Ai|\  no  lonjnAC)   lonnCA,  ■00 

glAc  -pe  fpéif  50  ueijieAnAc  a  -out  innp  An 

5-cluice  é  fein,  Ajup  no  lAbAi]!  ye  leo  A'f 

■oubAi]ic  -pe, — "  CiAbup  ineA]-  An  n-'oéAnAnn- 

pe  -ouine   in    bui\    nieA-pj?"     "5°   cinnce,'' 

ü'piieAjAip  pA-o-fAn,  "  iriA  ca  aiujiotd  ajac." 

"  -dijijiot)  mo  -òocAin,"  At]i  feipcAn,  "  acc  ni 

ruib     bu]i     biACiioiTjeACA    ciomciottAC    50 

leo]!."     ■Ann  -pm  ai|1  cójbÂib  bbAopcAnneAO 

nA  n-t)AoineAt)  iriA]\bcA  tdo,  -oo  cuiji  i'é  ai]i  au 

■oeil   lAT),   Ajup   «0    injne   |'é  iaü    cjAuinn. 

"  1niceócA'o-|-An  mop  -peAiipi  Anoip,"  ■oiibAi]\c 

pe,  "  'noip  belt)  j;]\eAnn  AjAinn."     "O'lmin  pe 

leo    Agu]'   !]•   1110   X)0   bi  pe  CAibtceAC  lonA 

jnotce;  acc  nuAi]t  120  "bAin  An  cLoj  An  130- 

neug  bi  An  Á1C  puinmeAC ;  ■o'imci 5  jac  -[WV  X)a 

jiAib   A1H  put)  riA  h-Áice,  jAn  poy  cé  a  n- 

•oeACAit)  piA"o.     bi  ]"é  Ann  -pm  beif  péin,  t)o 

■pin  fé  é  fein   Aijt  An  u]\lÁp  ai]\  ajaix»  tia 

cemeATD   Ajup   •oo   conAib  -pe  50    j'Airri    50 

■o-cÁinic  An  lÁ,  Ajup  ju);  pbÁm  An  jjiiAn  1' 

pern  c]ii"0  An  bpuineog.     UAniAbt  jeÁpii  ha 

•Ó1A1-Ó  -pm  -00  cÁinic  An  -[iij  50  b-peicpcAt)  -pe 

C1A  An  'P5eut  a  bi  Ann  ip  An  5-cAipleÁn  -00 

bApn  nA  h-oit)ce,  Aju-p  ■oo  buAil  -pe  An  100- 

pup  50  lÁfoijA.     "Oo  5Aii\m  An  'fe&]\  05  i-fcij. 

"O'-piApiAutg  An   ]\)i^  be,  ciA  An   CAOi  tdo  caic 

■pe   An    oiüce.     "  "O'niiiii    nié  te    iiA]\ói-oib," 

■oubAijrc  pe,  "  Ajuf  -00  CAilleAp  ciiplA  ceip- 

ciún."     "  -cXn  jiAib  p'Áiccíop  0]\c  ?"  ó.\\]-  <xn  pij. 

"  ■pAicciop  !"  A]\  pepion,  ''  ni  pAib  acc  jjieAnn 

rr;ó]t  a  bi   ajaiii   cuix»  ne'n   oi'-oce.     Hi  f-uil 

UAim   ACC  pop  -o'yÁjAil  cjieut)   é  pAiccío]', 
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Acc  i."A]iAon  iiAC  b-yeiDini  ciiiocnuJAÚ  le 
gajIa." 

■p^oi  ■óei|ie  iiK\]i  j'ln  vo  cÁinic  ah  cin'oiiiAW 
■h-oiwce  Aguf  t)o  ciiiaLL  ah  c-ót^lÁc  ifceAc  m]' 
ATI  5-cAii'teÁn  A]11]'.  Úai\]\uiii5  i'é  An  cAobAn 
Ai]i  AJAi-ò  VIA  ceineAW,  tio  fuij  ye  aì]\  •ôeil 
Ajuf  é  Ag  ■\\A-o  lei]-  ):éin,  "  O  !  ua  b-ireu-opAinn 
cjiiocnujAt)  ie  itaiccio)-."  11u>.m]\  a  ■ó|iuit)  ]-é 
AiTiAC  Y  An  n-01-óce  100  cuaLai-ó  ]-é  ].-iiAiin  A5 
ceACC  Ajuf,  Ai]\  ireucAinc  uato  -oo,  -do  con- 
nAijic  ]-e  ]-eifeA|\  \'e<\]\  mó]\'iÁ.ìxy\\\  A5  ]-iubAl 
cuije  ifceAc  ajui-iatd  aj  lomcun  cómpA  ai]\ 
A  nguAilmb.  "  *X  !  t>a]\  mo  lAirii,"  a^  ye- 
■peAn,  "  1|-  coj-AiiiuiLjuii  b-émo  cobceACAijiin 
ACA  Ann  nAC  bpuil  acc  cpi  no  ceACAi]i  ne 
lAeceAncAib  ó  yuAì]\  yé  h&]-."  "Oo  cum  1"^ 
j-UA]'  A  liieun  A511)-  no  I'tneit)  ye  aiji,  Aguf 

t)ubAlHC    ]-é,     "  e-1l\Ì5,    AgUp    JAbA     CII5AIII,    A 

col-ceACAinin  mo  cjioiwe,  aju]-  za]\  5U]'  An 
ceme,  Aguf  céic  li-u  iréin."  "Oo  leA5AT3Ai\- 
■pAn  An  coiii)iA  pucA  Ai]\  An  ujilÁ]!.  tVnn  I'ln 
■o'eijije  An  ye^y  05  50  cAjsAme  Ajiip  -oo 
cuAit)  ye  5'  An  5-coiiipA,  Ajiip  vo  CÓ15  ]-e 
]-UAf  An  clAp  bell  -óe,  Ajuf  -oo  bi  Ann  pn 
■pinnce  peA]i  iiiAnb.  "Oo  leAj  ye  Iatíi  ó.ì]\  a 
eu-DAn  a'p  -00  bi  ye  co  ■|.-uai\  le  leAcoinne. 
"  poll,"  A]\  peipeAn,  "céicpeAi-ò  niii-e1i-ú."  "Oo 
cuAió  ye  cum  ceincAX)  Ajuf  -oo  cuiji  fé  a 
lÁiiiA  op  A  cionn  rAiiiAll  no  50  ]\Aib  pi  ad 
ceic,  Ajup  "00  cuimil  An  c-eunAn  An  p\\ 
•riiAi]ib  leo  50  cjiuAiu,  ACC  D-pAn  ah  copp 
puAp.  tug  ]-e  Ann)-in  A]-  An  j-coriipA  é,  x>o 
■pui 5  ye  Aip  AJAit)  nA  cemeAii),  do  cuip  ye  An 
pCAp  mA]\b  1  nocc,  do  cuiinil  ye  bocÁnACAiDe 
A  lÁiiiA,  A  jÚAilne,  A  cliAb]\AC,  A  bAill  cuipp 
Aip  peAD,  Aj  peucAmc  da  bp-euDpAD  ]-é  An 
pull  A  cuji  A  piceAD  c|UD  nA  cuipleAnnAtb 

no   50  D-CAbA]\pA-Ù  pé  Aì]\  Aip  é.        Ill  DeAlWAD 

pm  Aen  liiAic  acc  D'pAn  An  peAji  mAjib  co 
■puA]i  Ajup  bi  ye  m  co]-ui5.  "OubAijic  ye 
leip  pern  50  iii-b'péiDi]\  da  D-cujpAD  pé 
1-pceAC  limp  All  leAbA  é  Agu]-  A5  ]'inuJAD 
piop  leip  50  D-céicpeAD  pé  niop  peÁ]i]\,  iHAp 
Dei)iceA)i  50  minic,  "  beipc  ai]\  IcaIa  Ajup  50 
T3-céiciDip  A  céile."  Cug  j-e  lei]-  é,  cuip  ]-é 
Aip  An  leAbA  é,  Agu]-  do  luij  ye  péin  lé  n-A 


CAob.  50  goipiD  nA  DiAiD  pm  guji  Aipij  ye 
An  peAp  A  céicugAD  Ajup  gup  cojipuij  ye. 
Leip  pin  A  DubAipc  An  c-óglÁc,  "  <\noip,  An 
b-p*eiceAnn  cu,  a  colceACAip  mo  cpoiDenÁ']i 
céic  me  h-ú  ?"  Aty  a  pAD  nA  b-poclAD  po 
DO,  D'ei]ii5  An  peAp  a  bi  m  A)ib  ceAn  a  do  leim 
Agup  DubAipc  pé  leip  50  gpuAiiiAncAije, 
"  bi  Aip  DO  pon  pém  Anoip  ;  CACDp-AiD  me  Aip 
111-bAll  I1-Ú."  "  Ceup'D  po  !"  A]i]'  An  c-óglÁc, 
"niÁ']'  ]-é  pm  é  mo  buiDeACAp  pAcpAip-pe 
Aip  Ai)'  1]-  An  j-cótiipA  Api')'."  Lei]-  pin  do 
CÓ15  ]'e  eiDi]iADA  lÁiiinb  é,  AjupDo  cuip|-e 
ipceAc  ip  An  j-cotiipA  é,  Agup  do  DAingmj 
]-é  An  clÁ]\  béil  óp  A  cionn.  CóIuaic  Agup 
A  bi  pin  DeuncA  do  piubAil  An  ]-ei]-eAp  peAp 
i]-ceAc  cuige  a  D'pAg  m  pin  ceAnA  é,  d'Á]i- 
DUljeADA]!  Aip  A  ngUAlnAib  é,  Ajup  D'lom- 
cuip  ]-iAD  An  beAlAij  é.  "tic,"  DubAijic  ]-e 
lei]-  péin,  "  ni  b-p-uil  Aon  liiAic  Aim  ni 
cpiocnócAD-]-A  A  coiDce  le  pAiccioj-  Ann  po 
DA  b-pAnpAinn  'p  An  Áic  ]'o  1  11-iniceACC  mo 
]-aojaI." 

UaihaII  5eÁ]\]i  nA  diaid  pin  do  f-iubAil 
i]-ceAc  cuije  peA]\  Á]\d,  cpeuniiiA]\,  bu  mo 
lonÁ  ceACCA]i  De'n  liiuincip  eile.  "Opeucpé 
5A]\b,  bojib,  piADÁin,  Accbi  ]ioinn  liiAic  Aoipe 

Alje    AgUp    p-eU]-Ó5    pADA    llAC    Al]1    A   CUDAn. 

"  Anoi]-,"  pj;]\eAD  pé,  "a  le]D]>eucÁiii,  a  c)\éA- 
cúip  j]iAnA,  p-óglóniAi 5  cu  le  c]uocnu5A'ó  in 
émpeAcc,  ai]\  An  ÁDbA]i  50  mAi]ieóbui  j  me 
h-u  pAoi  lÁCAip."  "  Ha  lAbAi]i  co  ]-cio]Duije 
]'in,''  A]i]-  All  C-Ó5IÁC,  "  tiiA  CA  mi]-e  le  bÁp 
D'pÁjAil  cAicpiD  me  A  beic  Ann  ]-m."  "  Ip 
50i]\iD  50  m-béA]ipAi-ó  mi]-e  5111m  opr,"  du- 

bAl]lC    All     pACAC    mÓ]\   po.        "  ■poll,   poll,"   A]\]- 

An  p-eA]\  05,  "  jIac  50  péiD  li-u  pém  Aguj- 
nA  bi  CO  cpuAiD  a']-  CO  gAij-geAiiiuil  Agup 
ACÁ  ni,  oip  jitjeAt)  50  ]-AoileAnn  cuj-a  50 
b-puil  cu  lÁiDi]i  CA  iiiipe  CO  lÁiDi]\  leAC,  mAji 
bull  ni'o]'  lÁiDi]\e."  "  CiDpeAiiniiD  ]'in,"  du- 
bAl]lC  All  p-ACAC,  "  iiiÁ']-  lÁiDijie  b-Li  1011Á 
tnipe  I'gAOilpeAD  me  bócA]\  Ioac.  So,  peuc- 
Aiiiuip  A  ceile."  v\im  ]-iii  do  f'lubAil  ]-é 
]ioiiiie  AiiiAC  Aju]-  DO  ceA]-bÁiii    ]-é    é    c]nD 

]DÓl]ipib,    C|\ÍD    bcAlAlglb   CAoIa,   pADA,  DOpCA 

gu]!  ca]iIa  ]-iAD   Ag  ceÁ]ADCA  jAibiie.     -dun 
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pn  "00  ]\u^  Tfe  An  bi<xil  in  a  lAnii  ajuj-  x)0 
buAit  ■pé  buiLle  ■ói  Aip  ceAn  "oo  nA 
r-inneomib  Ajuf  tei]'  An  ni-builte  fin  130 
cuip  ]-é  ]'eAcc  b-feA-ÔA  poif  nij-  An  caIaiìi  1. 
""Oah  biOTn,"  "oubAiirc  An  c-ógÁnŵc,  "50 
b-freAtiirAi-o  nié  pn  a  ■óéAnAt)  nioy  ye6.]\]\ 
lonÁ  CA  -oeAncA  ajatdj-a."  Lei]-  pn  x)o  jiiij 
■pé  Aip  An  TTi-biAib  Ajuf  no  cuaió  f  é  511]"  An 
inneom  eile,  A^viy  vo  c]ioi-ò  An  itacac  inoji  fo 
1  b--po5A]"  "00  be  50  b-]:eicpeAt)  -pé  cia  tiia]\ 
■òeunATÌ)  ]-é  a  buibbe  a  buAtcw.  Di  a  cint) 
•peu-póije  CO  ■pA'OA  Ajuf  juji  ]-|\aciii 5  p  50 
CAbAtfi,  A  ]\éì\\  no  bi  ye  'n  a  -["eAj'ugATD  o]-  cionn 
nA  h-inneoine.  "Oo  CAjipnng  An  c-ógbÁc  a 
buibte  Aju]"  be  ncA^ic  An  cnÁnii  no  -pgoibc  ye 
An  inneoin  50  CAbAiii  Ajuj'no  ^Abŵn  ^reuj'ój 
An  ■f-ACAig  inf  An  ■pgoibce.  "  Hoip"  A\\y  An 
r-ógbÁc,  "  CA  cu  AjAin  ;  iy  beAC-]"A  bÁ]' 
■pAgÁit  Aiji  cup"  1a)i  pn  A  yÁ-ó  no,  no  ^luj 
ye  Ai]i  bAjijiA  lAjiAm,  jeÁ-mi,  ceAnn,  a  bi  1 
njA]!  no,  Agu]'  no  cof  1115  ye  v'a  ýeucAinc  aiji 
cnÁriiAib  An  ỳACAi 5  50  b-fei c|.-eAn  ye  cia  An 
I'eAj'ugAn  A  bi  Ann  ;  Ajiip  a  cum  f  eui'ótge  1 
b-iTAfCOCAn  m  n-imccAcc  nA  h-Äinip|\e  no 
5^11  i^jpeAn  ye  A5  lApiAin  coiTrnpc  Ajuf  é  a 
fjAoiieAn.  ■Ajuf  nA  beigeAn  ye  f ao)i  é  50 
n-CAbA]i].'An  ye  ^'AibjieAj-  móy  no.  Leii"  pn 
no  CAHjiuinj  An  c-oglÁc  ah  biAiL  a]-  An 
mneóm  Aju-p  no  beij  ]-é  i"Aop  An  peAn-yACAc. 
•dnn  pn  nubAipc  An  f  acac  leip  "  leAn  mii'e." 
•djup  no  leAn  ]'e  no.  "Oo  cuj  -pe  beif  é  pof 
c]iin  pói]\]-inib  p\nA,  no]\CA  An  CAipleÁin  50 
n-cÁnjAnAp  50  n-ci  jujuia  moii  a  b-fAn  -pAOi 
CAbAiii.  •Ajuf  Aip  iiiAcnAm  Ann  pn  nóib,  no 
■pbŵin  An  yeA\\  mó\\  no'n  ógbÁc  cpi  cópiAine 
TnojiAbi'oncAÌecAipje  oì\\,  Atjijm,  Ajuppeon, 
Aju-p  jAC  uiLe  fó]ic  iiicvoin  may  eite.  "  A.n 
cinip-pe  lAn  yo  ?"  a]\  ]'ei]'eovn.  "  Cinini-]-e," 
nubAijic  An  c-ójtÁc.  ""Oiob  po  aca  cp 
•ponnA  le  nemiAn,"  a]\  pei]"e-.\n  ;  "  bincAn 
ceAnn  acu  pn  AjAn  yém  ;  béA]\pAi|i  An  nA]i<i. 
ceAnn  no'n  yi-^,  Ajup  An  cpeAp  ceAnn  no  nA 
boccAib."  50  ni]ieAC  nuAip  a  bi  An  pocAb 
neipionnAC  pÁince  no  buAil  An  cior  An  nó- 
neuj,  no  mú  jAi j  An  pACAc  inA-p  n'poipgeolAn 
«n  caIaiti  Agup  nA'p  plingeAn  ye  e,  Agtip  bi 


An  c-óglÁc  1  n-no]icAnA]\  "Hi  puil  neA|ic 
Aip,"  nubAi]\c  pe,  "  Acc  cAicpin  me  peucAinc 
mo  beAldc  a  neunAn  Ap  po  jAn  moibb."  X)i 
A  leocc  Ai]!,  ói]\  no  ÌAriipui 5  pé  cnnceAll  ai]i 
no  50  b-puAip  ye  An  nopip.  -cVnn  -j-m  no 
pijne  ye  a  beAlAC  Aip  Aipjo  n-ci  An  peompA 
n'pÁj  ]-e  pAoi  nei]\e.  Aiy  ceACC  Ann  pin  no, 
no  ý^ì^  ye  Aip  AJAin  nA  cemeAn  Ajuf  no 
cuic  I'UAn  Aip,  jineAn  gup  bi  ye  ca]i  éip  a 
nul  cpin  jÁbAn  iiió]i.  A^y  mAinm  nA  niAin 
pin  no  cÁimc  An  ]ii  j  mApi  jac  tnAinin  eibe  50 
5-cloippeAn  pe  ciA  An  fgeub  a  bi  Aige  no 
bÁ]\)i  nA  cpi'oriiAn  oince.  " -Anoip  pAoiliin," 
App  An  p'j,  "  ni  peinip  nACAp  pogluim  cu  le 
c]\eAcu3An."  "lliop  pojlunTieAp,"  nubAipn 
An  c-ógÁnAc  ;  cia  An  Áic  An  b-pogbeomAinn 
é  ?  Di  mo  bpÁCAip,  i]-  e  pm,  mo  nuine  gAoib 
A  CA  iTiA]ib  ie  mi,  Ann  po  AgAm  Agup  no 
CAinic  pACAC  mop,  a  ]iAib  p'eupóg  -pAnA  biAC 
Aip,  cujAin  Agup  no  cAipbéAn  ]-e  nAm  CAipge 
TÌióp  óip  Ajup  peon  pop  inp  An  ngupnA,  acc 
ni'op  cÁinic  Aon  neAC  no  cum  riiúnAn  nAm 
le  cpiocnugAn  le  pAicciop."  ■Ann  pn  n'-ppeA- 
gAip  An  ^iíg  Ai]i  Agup  nubAi]ic  pe  50  monA- 
TÌ1U1I — "  ^y  111  Aic  An  peA]\  li-u,  no  fAop  cu  An 
CAij-leAn  Agup  beAjipAif)  111; j-e  in'injeAn 
nuir-i-e  1  b-]ju]-A-ù.  '  "  Ca  pn  go  mAic," 
nubAipcAn  c-óglÁc  "acc  ni  ýeunAim  cpioc- 
nugAn  le  pAicciop  ■pop." 

Ha  niAin  pin  cugAn  An  c-ó)i  1  lÁcAip,  no 
pigneAn  An  pópAn,  Agu)-  no  cAiceAn  An 
bAin-peip.  -c\n  c-óglÁc  a  bi  Anne  mAp  bi 
pe  ACA  'n  A  ]iig  Aiiniu.  .dec  ceup  'n  bun  í 
gpAn  A  bi  n'A  bAinpiogAn  óg  Aige  Agup  nA 
pÁj'nA  nA  ]iAib  pe,  no  bineAn  pe  1  g-coiiinuige 
Ag  ^An — "  ni  puil  pio]'  Ag<!«Ti  le  c)iiocnugA-ò 
pop."  Di  An  bAinpiogAn  og  Ag  eipceACC 
leip  An  jiun  ceunnA  fo  go  li-oince  Agup  go 
leó,  Agup  lAp  g-cloipcin  nA  cAince  yo  go 
pop  ni,  no  cuip  ye  mipuimneA]-  ui]i]ii.  "Oo 
cug  An  i-eAjibpogAncAig  pAoi  ncAjiA  gup 
•peuc  A  niÁigipcpeAp  cjuublóineAc.  -Ann  pin 
no  bi  cAinc  eAcop)iA  Agup  n'innip  An  bAin- 
piogAn n  A  CAilin  peonijiA  An  imnine  a  bi 
uippi  -pAoi.  "  poll,"  App  An  CAilin,  "  •pocpo- 
CAin    mipe    An    cÁp   pm  ;    cpem    mipe    gup 
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jeÁjiii  50  b-|-05lótnAi'ó  yé  le  cucAcujAt)  te 

eŵjlẃ."      Lei)-    i"in    ■oo    ciuMt)    ]-i    ahiac    50 

l']\uc  A  bi  Ag  ]uc    Ai|\  cúl  All   JAi]\nin   Aju-p 

"00   fUAi]\   p   -ouine   no  beijic  ỳeA]!  ẃjuf  -oo 

5Ab  pAt)  -oi  foi'jceAc  ÌAn  ve  li-eii^jibbeAjA 

no,  mA]\  A  ■oeinceA]!,  pincine.     <\noif  nuAi)» 

A  beiueAu  An  ^iij  05  'n  a  co-otAX)    m]-   ah 

n-oit)ce  5oc)\oni  -oob)  An  bAiniMOJAn  tei]'  An 

eu-OAC  lompó  -óe  AnuAj"  aju]"  An  méit)  a  bi  'f 

An    I'OijceAC,    eit)i)i    «i^-je,    jAineAiii,    Ajiij- 

éii'jib,  A  •ôó)icAt)   AnuA-|'Ai]i  in]-  An  leAbA,  1 

nó|-    50    iii-bei-óeA-ò     ha     ti-ei]'^    beAjA    aj 

iéinini-ó  50  LuAciiiAji  ai]1  aju]'  ciniceAtl  ai]i. 

TDa  in  jneAü  -[-in.     II1  cuij-ge  a  bi  |-in  ■oeuncA 

lonÁ  óúi)-i  j;  ]-é,  jeic  i-é,  Aguf  -o'eiiije  ye  vo 

léiin,  Aju]"  'o'éijme  i-é  ahiac  50  5tónÁi\t), — 

"  O,  A   céibe    mo    cjioióe,    nAC    b-jruibim-j-e 

•pjAniiuigce!  féuc  An  caoi  a  j-cinocnuijim- 

■pe.     'Hoif  CA  pof  AjAin  be  c]\eAcu5A'ó  aju]- 

cjieuT)  é  cuiocnuJAt)  le  I-'aiccioi-." 

Hop  50  tieun  Aj  A  ci)ujeAcc  aiji  jac  nib. 

CLAnn   ConcobAt|i. 

■An  C]\ioc. 

[*,*  Contributors  are  requested  to  tal;e  notice  that  in 
future  all  communications  uf  a  literary  nature  are  to  be 
addresseit  to  Mr.  John  Fleming,  Kditnr,  Gaelic  Jottiftal^ 
5  St.  Peter's-terrnce,  Cabr.i-ioad,  Phibsborough,  Dublin. 
Other  cummuiiications  may  be  aildressed  as  usual  to  the 
Secretaries,  Gaelic  Union,  19  Kildare-slreet,  Dublin.] 


THE    SOUNDS   AND    LETTERS  OF 
THE  nilSH  LANGUAGE. 

VL 

U. 

Just  as  in  all  languages,  the  sound  of  <?, 
heard  in  Jathcr,  may  be  considered  the 
vowel  par  excellence,  so  that  of  11,  as  in  rule, 
or  its  varieties  in  mute,  or  in  the  French  word 
sur,  may  be  said  to  approach  nearest  to  a 
consonant.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
English  ÎC'  is  sometimes  a  vowel  and  at 
others  a  consonant,  that  the  same  letter  was 
anciently  used  for  u  and  v,  and  that  the 
Dutch  and  German  w  is  a  decided  con- 
sonant. There  has  always  been  an 
oscillation  in  the  use  of  the  character  used 
for  %i  between  a  vowel  a:id  a  consonantal 


sound  in  most  European  alphabets.  In  the 
Russian  alphabet,  the  *  or  eff,  immediately 
follows  thejj/  or  00  sound,  while  the  difficult 
sound  of  bi  partakes  of  that  of  the  English 
iu,  the  10  corresponding  to  the  English  21  in 
cube.  From  the  Phoenician  consonant  Van 
was  formed  the  Greek  digamiiia,  and  from 
this  again  the  Greek  upsilon,  which  was  the 
first  addition  to  the  Greek  alphabet  after  its 
borrowing  from  the  Phcenicians,  the  original 
Greek  alphabet  having  ended  with  t.  The 
sound  of  the  upsilon  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  like  that  of  the  French  u,  but 
it,  at  an  early  period,  became  identical  with 
that  of  the  iota.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Romans  retained  in  their  u  the  full 
vowel  sound,  as  heard  in  the  English  words, 
food,  rule.  It  is  this  sound  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Germans,  Irish,  &c.  The  Irish 
?/,  any  more  than  the  Italian,  has  nothing  of 
the  consonantal  sound  of  its  Phoenician  pro- 
genitor, or  of  the  variation  from  the  full 
vowel  sound  heard  in  the  English  u  in  tube, 
or  in  the  French,  Dutch,  &c.,  ;/.  Neither 
has  it  anything  of  the  English,  Dutch,  or 
German  zu  consonantal  enunciation.  In 
this  it  resembles  the  Welsh  zv,  which  is  a 
vowel.  The  Irish  11  may  be  called  a  close 
labial  vowel,  because  in  pronouncing  it  the 
lips  are  protruded  and  contracted  as  much 
as  is  possible  without  aspirating  the  breath, 
but  the  tongue  remains  quiescent,  and  is  not 
brought  up  towards  the  palate  as  in  pro- 
nouncing 1.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  lingual 
vowel.  There  is  thus  no  confusion  between 
it  and  the  English  sounds  of  w  and  v.  We 
dwell  upon  this  point,  because  most 
European  nations  have  more  or  less  of  such 
confusion  in  their  alphabets.  The  Roman 
V  was  probably  pronounced  like  w,  and  a 
modern  Italian  pronounces  struere,  struvere. 
The  Fingallian  or  the  Wexford  man  does 
not  pronounce  such  words  as  sclwol,  fool, 
with  the  full  vowel,  but  rather  -with  a 
semidiphthongal,  semiconsonantal  sound 
which  shows  the  influence  of  the  former 
Danish  and  F!nglish  colonizations  of 
those  districts.  Then  the  Romans  themselves 
had  only  one  character  for  u  and  v.  The 
pure  Celt  alone  keeps  to  the  pure,  unadul- 
terated vowel  sound. 
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The  vowel  11  is  the  last  letter  of  the 
modern  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  last  but  two 
of  the  ancient.  It  is  one  of  the  three  broad 
vowels,  and,  like  all  the  other  vowels,  has  a 
long,  a  short,  and  an  obscure  sound,  though 
the  last  seldom  occurs.  The  ti  long  is  the 
Italian  sound  of  u  generally  expressed  in 
English  words  by  oo,  but  sometimes  by  ti 
after  r.  English  examples  of  this  sound 
are  found  in  scoop,  moor,  rule,  rude.  Irish 
examples  are  ctú,  fame,  cut,  a  back,  cit,  a 
hound,  cúf,  a  beginning.  The  Greeks  and 
French  express  this  sound  by  oii,  the  Dutch 
by  oe.  When  the  long  u  stands  by  itself  it 
is  distinguished  by  an  acute  accent,  thus,  ú, 
as  in  CÚ,  thou.  The  short  sound  of  u  is  that 
heard  in  the  English  words  bull,  full,  put, 
cushion  ;  never  as  in  but,  rub,  tub,  murrain. 
Irish  examples  are  bun,  bottom,  I'U]',  wood, 
niuc,  a  pig,  ucc,  the  breast,  u]ifo.,  a  prop, 
puf,  a  lip.  The  long  and  short  sounds  of 
u,  as  of  all  the  other  vowels,  occur  in  mono- 
syllables and  in  root-syllables.  U  is  always 
long  before  5,  as  ugAini,  harness,  ujtíẃii,  an 
author.  In  this  position,  therefore,  most 
writers  do  not  mark  the  accent  over  it. 
The  obscure  u  seldom  occurs  in  modern 
Irish  withoutanother  vowel, but  it  is  common 
enough  as  forming  a  part  of  a  diphthong  ; 
■Dioinu]',  pride,  arrogance,  may  be  considered 
an  example.  It  never  occurs  except  in 
final  syllables  or  in  prefixes  when  not  form- 
ing a  portion  of  a  diphthong.  Its  pro- 
nunciation is  much  like  that  of  the  English 
u  in  but,  pronounced  very  quickly. 

In  Scotch  Gaelic  the  sounds  of  ti,  long, 
short,  and  obscure,  are  the  same  as  in  Irish. 
Stewart  gives  as  examples  of  the  long 
sounds,  7Ìr,  fresh,  ilraich,  to  renew,  and  of 
the  short,  ubfi,  an  egg,  urras,  a  surety.  He 
does  not  mention  the  obscure  sound,  which 
certainly  exists.  The  Welsh  have  given  the 
sounds  of  ee  in  vieet  and  of  /  in  pin  to  their 
u,  and  these  are  also  the  secondary  sounds 
of  their  J'.  The  Irish  u  sound  is  expressed 
by  them  by  the  letter  zv.  This  apparent 
confusion  of  the  u  sounds  and  the  great  use 
of  the  letter  w,  do  much  to  give  to  Welsh 
words  their  singular  appearance.  The 
Welsh  hun,  sleep,  is  pronounced  hee^t,  and 
ŷH7ií,  a  pound,  pint ;  while  dwfr,  water,  is 
pronounced  doover,  and  hwn,  this,  hiin,  as 


in  pict.  W'e  consider  that  the  management 
of  the  letters  u,  zv,  andjj',  is  an  imperfection 
of  Welsh  orthography. 

tl  was  one  of  the  primitive  vowel  sounds 
of  the  original  Indo-European  tongue. 
Thus  we  see  the  Irish  fpuc,  a  stream,  cor- 
responds to  the  Sanscrit  root,  sru  ;  jiun,  a 
mystery  is  the  same  as  the  old  high  German, 
rúna  ;  t)ún,  a  fort,  is  equivalent  to  the  old 
Norse,  ti'in,  from  which  comes  the  English 
word  town.  However,  in  certain  cases  the 
Irish  long  u  has  arisen  from  a  primitive  v 
vocalized,  as  cLu,  fame,  from  the  Sanscrit 
cravas.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
change  the  old  Irish  short  ii  to  0,  and  the 
ancient  au  has  quite  disappeared,  being 
changed  to  11.  As  examples  of  this  change 
O'Donovan  gives  au]\]'a  for  ui>f  a,  a  jamb, 
or  prop  ;  auwacc  for  utjacc,  a  will  or  testa- 
ment ;  and  AU]iT)ẃin  for  iqi-oAin,  a  portico. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to 
drop  the  letter  u  as  often  as  possible  from 
the  old  Irish.  First  it  was  transferred  to 
the  preceding  syllable,  as  in  the  case  of 
vim,  changed  to  irmii,  the  old  dative  of  fCAp; 
cenetlii  changed  to  cenéul.  The  u  remained 
later  in  the  dative  of  the  stems  in  ia,  as  in 
the  case  of  céliu,  from  the  nominative  céLe; 
but  the  letter  u  gradually  disappeared  from 
this  also. 

The  name  of  the  vowel  u  in  the  Beth-luis- 
nion  alphabet  was  \i\\,  which  meant  heath, 
the  modern  name  for  which  is  pnAoc.  In 
the  Book  of  Kells  the  u  has  a  somewhat 
rounded  contour,  while  in  that  of  Durrow 
(both  of  the  6th  century)  the  letter  is  square. 
In  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  it  is  more  like 
a  V,  and  in  subsequent  MSS.  it  takes  a  more 
angular  form. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  three 
broad  vowels,  a,  o,  u,  and  the  two  slender, 
e,  1,  in  their  varieties  of  long,  short,  and 
obscure,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  though 
written  alone  they  take  a  diphthongal  sound. 
We  have  also  noticed  their  principal  pro- 
vincial sounds  and  their  sounds  in  the 
cognate  languages,  Scotch-Gaelic  and 
Welsh.  We  have  taken  a  rapid  review  of 
their  principal  changes  in  passing  from 
ancient  to  modern  Irish,  as  well  as  of  their 
origin  in  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet.    With   regard  to  this  last  point,  our 
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theory  is  that  the  Irish  alphabet  is  not 
directly  derived  from  the  Roman  alphabet 
of  the  fifth  century.  We  hold  that  an 
alphabet  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Roman  was  in  use  in  Ireland  before  the 
Christian  era.  When  the  Roman  alphabet 
of  his  own  time  was  introduced  by  St. 
Patrick  into  Ireland,  the  fileadhs  or  bards 
learned  to  use  it  quickly,  because  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  an  analogous 
alphabet.  The  result  among  the  Christian 
converts  was  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
of  the  period,  slightly  modified  by  the  one 
previously  used,  which  resembled  it.  The 
Ogham  alphabet  was  never  used  except 
for  cryptographic  writing,  and  for  short  in- 
scriptions on  stones.  Our  reasons  for 
arriving  at  the  above  conclusions  would 
take  up  too  much  space  at  present  for  ex- 
piation, but  we  shalltakeafuture  opportunity 
of  justifying  them.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  at  Lough- 
crew  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  deter- 
mine. This  much  is  probable,  that  they 
were  not  mere  ornamental  carvings,  but  had 
a  definite  signification. 

A  clear  notion  of  the  sounds  of  the  simple 
vowels  is  necessary  before  proceeding  to 
the  investigation  of  the  diphthongs.  We 
may  add  that  in  modern  Irish,  vowels  are 
never  doubled  in  the  same  syllable,  though 
this  occurs  repeatedly  in  ancient  manuscripts. 
No  vowels  are  silent.  Another  principle  in 
the  Irish  language  is  that  no  number  of 
vowels  meeting  in  a  word  forms  more  than 
one  syllable.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  a  number  of  vowels  into  two  or  more 
syllables,  an  adventitious  t)  or  j  is  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  syllables,  this  w  or  5 
being  itself  silent.  Very  often,  however, 
the  t)  or  5,  though  silent,  existed  in  the  root, 
and  was  once  pronounced.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of 
the  two  should  be  used.  We  have  now  com- 
pleted our  review  of  the  vowels.  As  we 
have  shown,  the  Irish  language  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  its  vowels,  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  simplicity  and  regularity  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Clẃnn    Coiicob<iiii. 


Erfaicto. 


*  An  Casdii  go  Flaitheainhnas,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  O.D.C. 

f  St.  Patrick's  Prayer  Book,  hy  the  same 
Author. 

[.SECOND   NOTICE.] 

Among  the  notable  things  given  in  "  St. 
Patrick's  Prayer-Book,"  are  an  Irish  version 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  a  hymn  or  sacred 
poem  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
said  to  date  from  the  12th  centur)'.  In  the 
former,  the  only  Irish  version  of  that  Creed  - 
we  have  seen,  we  have  a  very  close  and,  on 
the  whole,  idiomatic  translation.  The 
phrase  Genitum  non  factum  is  perhaps  ren- 
dered a  little  too  literally  by  "Jemce  tii 
■oéAiirA" — the  passive  participle  being  but 
very  sparingly  used  in  the  best  Irish  writers; 
the  forms  m\\  n-<\  ^emeAiiidm,  ai|1  n-A  iiÁü, 
Ai]\  n-A  ]'cinobA-ó,  &c.,  being  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  participles  gemce,  -nÁróce 
]-C]\íobc<5,  etc.  Within  the  last  two  centuries, 
however,  the  use  of  the  passive  participle 
has  become  much  more  common  than 
formerly,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  Latin,  French,  and  English  idioms. 

The  verses  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  are  not  only  sweet  and  musical, 
but  show  a  graceful  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  writer — the  whole  of  the  twenty  lines, 
of  which  the  poem  consists,  flowing  in  a 
continuous  stream  of  beautiful  and  striking 
similes.  They  were  first  printed  in  John 
O'Daly's  (186S)  Edition  of  the  "Pious 
Miscellany,"  where  they  are  attributed  to 
■OonncAX)  1l1ó]\  Ó  "OÁlẃij,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  in 
the  1 2th  century.  If  truly  the  work  of  that 
venerable  abbot,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
his  poems  we  have  come  across,  but  his 
language  has  certainly  been  modernized. 
There  is  a  very  pleasing  English  version  of 
this  hymn,  we  believe  by  Fr.  Nolan 
himself,  wonderfully  faithful  without  being 
too  literal,  in  the  same  measure  and  form 
as  the  original  Irish,  but  wanting,  of  course, 
in   that  wealth   of  assonance    which   is  so 

♦  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  Dublin,  18S2. 
t  J.  Duffy  and  Sons,  Dublin,  iSSj. 
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striking  a  mark  of  native  Irish  verse, 
especially  that  of  the  later  ages.  Could 
not  such  a  hymn,  we  mean  the  original  Irish, 
be  set  to  music  for  the  use  of  Irish-speaking 
congregations  and  choirs  ?  Is  sacred  song 
never  more  to  be  heard  amongst  thousands 
of  the  music-loving  Gael,  who  still  speak 
their  native  idiom  in  the  South  and  North 
and  West  of  Ireland  ? 

The  only  thing  not  given  in  the  two 
languages  in  "  St.  Patrick's  Prayer-Book  "  is 
the  p>M-o]\in  or  Rosary,  which  appears  only 
in  Irish.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is 
perhaps  less  reason  for  an  English  version' 
There  are  hundreds  of  families  in  Ireland 
— we  know  some  ourselves — among  those  of 
our  people  who  are  bilingual,  which,  though 
they  may  use  English  in  the  common,  and 
often  sordid  affairs  of  daily  life,  never  think 
of  using  that  language,  would  not  dare  to 
use  it  in  their  family  devotions,  in  the  highest 
and  holiest  of  all  human  duties.  So  it  is 
that  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  in  their  prayers,  especially  in  the 
well-beloved  Co]\óin  inhui]ie  (or  pAit))\i'n), 
our  people  in  manyplaces  preferto  commune 
with  their  Creator  in  the  venerable  idiom 
bequeathed  to  them  by  pious  ancestors,  and 
sanctified  for  all  time  by  the  preachings 
and  teachings  of  generations  of  saints  and 
martyrs. 

If  there  be  one  thing,  however,  more 
noticeable  than  another  in  the  style  of  these 
two  prayer-books — in  the  style  of  the  Irish 
in  which  they  are  written — it  is  their  freedom 
from  provincialisms  and  barbarisms.  And 
beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  elimination  of 
these  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
Little  wonder  if,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
later  ages,  the  native  purity  of  our  language 
has  suffered  in  some  degree.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  love  and  respect  our  language  to 
discourage  and  discountenance  anything 
that  tends  to  destroy  that  native  purity, 
whether  of  idiom  or  of  vocabulary.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  quite 
so  far  in  this  direction,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  fast, 
as  some  of  our  friends  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 
For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some 
archaisms,  and  other  questionable  words 
and  forms,  which  found  their  way  into  the 
"  Cŵi'Án,"  have  been  judiciously  changed  in 


"  St.  Patrick's  Prayer  Book."  We  trust,  too, 
that  in  the  next  edition  of  the  latter  work, 
the  author  will  make  a  few  other  changes 
of  the  same  kind — e.g.,  restoring  "  .,\n  ceut) 
]\oinn  "  for  "  ẃ»  ceut)  aLc,"  substituting  the 
betterknown  "iiinvoiAiiiAn"  for  "  -oi  Aiiu\]iún,'' 
and  so  in  one  or  two  other  instances.  -c\lc 
is  no  doubt  a  genuine  old  Irish  word,  and 
had  formerly  among  other  meanings  that 
of  a  fart,  a  section,  a  division — and  is  most 
probably  but  a  collateral  form  of  the  O. 
Irish  Ajic,  a  limb,  a  member,  and  cognate 
with  the  Latin  rt;V-«j-and  the  Greek  art h-7-on. 
Inmodern  Irish, however, it  is  morerestricted 
in  meaning,  having  two  special  applications  : 
(i)  a  Joitit  of  the  finger  or  toe,  hence  a 
knuckle ;  and  (2)  an  article,  whether  in  the 
sense  of  an  article  c/ faith  (aIc  cuei-oiiii),  or 
in  the  graunnatical  sense  (au  c-aIc  .1.  ẃn),  or 
in  the  sense  of  a  zvritten  article,  in  all  of 
these  secondary  uses  interchanging  with 
the  Latino-Irish  aiiiciojaI.  As  to  -juin- 
•oiAriiAji,  a  mystery,  the  form  is  perhaps  of 
too  long  standing  to  make  any  change 
advisable.  But  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  second  part  of  the  word  is  a  mistake 
for  tiiomAi]!,  secret,  hidden,  arising  from 
similarity  of  pronunciation  and  some 
apparent  fitness,  the  word  "■DiAThA]\"  being 
taken  to  mean  divine.  The  more  usual 
word  for  divine  is  ■oiaua. 

Words  of  foreign  origin,  when  of  long 
standing  in  a  language,  when  sanctioned  by 
good  authority,  and  when  not  used  from 
affectation  or  from  ignorance  of  the  resources 
of  the  mother-tongue,  while  they  do  not 
appreciably  affect  the  purity  of  that  tongue, 
have  their  value  in  many  ways.  They  lend 
variety  to  style,  by  affording  a  larger  supply 
of  sj'nonymous  or  nearly  synonymous  ex- 
pressions. Often,  too,  foreign  words — used 
with  the  above-mentioned  limitations — will 
express  shades  of  meaning  not  conveyed  by 
native  terms.  And  more  especially  are 
they  useful  in  the  case  of  such  words 
happening  to  be  better  known  than  the 
true  native  words,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
those  purer  and  more  correct  expressions, 
when  the  use  of  the  foreign  words  is  due 
to  mere  ignorance.  If,  however,  any  lan- 
guage should  be  pure,  reverent,  dignified, 
yet  simple,  it  is  that  of  prayer.     Here  at 
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least  modern  "  progress  "  can  put  in  no  plea; 
here  at  least  modern  profanity  must  not 
dare  to  show  its  ugly  front.  So  we  are  quite 
at  one  with  Fr.  Nolan  in  his  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  restore,  in  one  direction  at  any 
rate,  the  native  purity  and  elegance  of  our 
language.  Where  words  and  expressions 
may  be  unknown  through  having  dropt  out 
of  use  in  particular  districts,  the  people  will 
soon  learn  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
As  to  provincialisms,  we  have  already 
remarked  that  these  works  leave  scarcely 
anything  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  word  or  expression  which  could 
rightly  be  called  provincial.  But  in  the 
matter  of  grammatical  forms  we  think  we 
have  noticed  one  or  two  things  which  remind 
us  strongly  of  LeAC  HlhoJA  rather  than  of 
'LeAc  Chumn.  These  are  the  prevalence  of 
a  long  syllable  -niAOtt),  -iiii'-o  in  the  first 
person  plural  of  all  presents  and  futures, 
and  a  rather  too  sparing  use  of  the  relative 
forms  in  -a]-.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
many  claims  that  Southern  Irish  may  put 
forward  to  be  reckoned  our  classic  dialect, 
but  it  undoubtedly  requires  to  be  checked 
and  corrected  in  many  respects.  Absolute 
and  entire  correctness  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  now  in  any  one  province,  or  district,  or 
county.  The  written  standard  of  course 
ought  to  be  the  prevailing  practice  of  thebest 
writers  of  the  last  three  hundred  years.  With 
regard  to  the  first  person  plural  (present 
and  future),  O'Donovan  himself  confessed 
he  was  unable  to  decide  whether  the  ter- 
mination should  be  long  or  short ;  though 
it  appears  to  us,  the  examples  he  gives  from 
various  writings  go  rather  to  prove  the 
syllable  is  siiort — i.e.,  as  it  is  generally  pro- 
nounced in  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 
In  the  first  person  plural  however  of  the 
imperative,  of  the  past  habitual  (or  imper- 
fect), and  of  the  conditional,  the  people  of 
the  South  are  no  doubt  right  in  making  the 
final  syllable  long  -niAoi]-,  -niif  ;  not  only 
does  O'Donovan  speak  with  less  hesitation 
on  this  point,  but  the  termination  --oaoi)', 
-•oif  common  throughout  Ireland  for  the 
third  person  plural  is  an  analogy  that 
strongly  bears  out  this  view.  The  South 
has  followed  one  analogy  in  making  all  first 
plurals  (except  the  perfect)  long;  the  North 


another  in  making  them  all  short.  Thus  a 
very  considerable  difference  arises  between 
northern  and  southern  pronunciation. 

In  the  matter  however  of  the  relative 
forms  in  -ò.\  used  in  the  present  and  future, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Southern  Irish 
has  deviated  from  the  best  written  standards 
in  so  often  discarding  this  form  for  those  in 
-dnn,  -TO  (pres.)  and  -f.-Ait)  -ptj  (fut.)  A  few 
of  the  irregular  verbs  as  nis,  T3ei]i,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  have  no  doubt  lost  this 
termination  throughout  Ireland,  but  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  South  the  peculiar  relative 
forms  of  verbs  are  heard  sometimes,  goes  to 
show  that  their  more  general  disuse  is  but 
very  recent.  It  is  a  curious  exception  to 
the  rule  that  Southern  Irish  has  in  general 
best  preserved  the  "  synthetic  "  or  inflected 
forms  of  the  verbs. 

We  see  that  Father  Nolan  has  given  the 
readers  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Prayer-Book,"  the 
famous  Hymn  of  St.  Patrick,  the  "  Paech 
Vk\-oa,"  better  known  in  later  times  as 
the  Lúi|ieAc  pAuHAic  (the  lorica,  or  corslet 
of  St.  Patrick).  We  think  it  very  much 
open  to  question  whether  in  a  little  work 
meant  for  popular  use,  so  old  and  difficult 
a  composition  should  be  given  at  all.  It  is 
true  it  is  accompanied  by  iMangan's  glorious 
poetical  version  in  Enghsh  ;  but  apart  from 
the  fact  that  some  portions  of  the  hymn 
were  not  rightly  understood,  even  by  the 
best  living  Irish  scholars  at  the  time  that 
version  was  made,  any  such  poetical  English 
version  must  partake  largely  of  the  nature 
of  a  paraphrase.  Though  some  portions  of 
the  hymn  are  intelligible  enough  to  those 
who  read  lush. — even  modern  Irish — much 
more  of  it  is  quite  unintelligible  to  those 
who  know  only  the  modern  language ; 
while  to  such  as  cannot  read,  of  course  the 
reading  or  reciting  of  it  would  be  as  unin- 
teUigible  as  a  passage  from  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  twenty  men  in  all 
Ireland  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
language  of  that  composition.  Even  where 
the  people  yet  recite  portions  of  it  from 
tradition,  the  words  and  grammatical  forms 
are  much  changed  from  the  language  of  the 
hymn  as  given  in  the  Leŵbẃn  loniunn. 
What  we  should  like  to  see,  however,  is  a 
modernlrish  version  put  into  metricalforra— 
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one  which  should  faithfully  reflect  not  the 
ideas  only,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  even  the 
very  words.  Modern  Irish  versions  of  the 
venerable  hj-mn  have  been  alread)-  given  : 
one  by  Canon  Bourke  in  his  "  College  Irish 
Grammar,"  whilst  two  others — one  modern- 
ized as  to  grammatical  forms,  but  retaining 
the  ancient  words,  the  other  adopting 
modern  equivalents  of  obsolete  terms — 
appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a  Dublin 
weekly  journal  :  both  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  though  as  yet  that  body 
had  not  sprung  into  existence.  In  these 
adaptations,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  language  is  still  too  difficult 
for  popular  understanding.  Moreover,  as 
we  have  already  said,  we  think  a  metrical 
modern  Irish  version  would  be  preferable 
for  many  reasons— it  would  be  easier  to 
learn,  easier  to  remember,  and  perhaps,  too, 
easier  to  sing — though  we  are  not  musician 
enough  to  speak  with  any  confidence  on 
this  point.  No  doubt  litanies  and  psalms 
are  sung  without  being  strictly  metrical  in 
form,  though  it  appears  reasonable  to  think 
that  such  a  form  would  lend  itself  more 
readily  to  music.  The  original  "LuipeAc," 
however  sacred  in  its  character,  however 
grand  and  poetical  in  its  ideas,  though 
usually  called  a  "  Hymn,"  and  though  no 
doubt  sung  or  chanted  in  ancient  times,  is 
unlike  most  ancient  or  modern  hymns  in 
not  being  metrical.  Though  the  lines  are 
short,  and  though  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
ternal uniformity  is  noticeable  in  them,  they 
have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Irish 
verse,  such  as  are  found  in  most  of  the 
other  ancient  Irish  hymns.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  think  a  merely  verbal  adapta- 
tion, keeping  the  original  form,  will  never 
be  likely  to  become  popular. 

We  have  heard  of  Irish  scholars  indeed 
who  say  that  the  "  LúineAC  1DÁ-oi\aic"  ought 
not  to  be  put  into  modern  Irish :  that  it  is 
too  grand,  or  too  sacred,  or  too  something. 
These  men  if  they  were  Italians  would,  we 
suppose,  object  to  Horace  or  Cicero  being 
rendered  into  modern  Italian  for  the  sake 
of  the  people  of  Italy — and  would  tell  the 
people  that  if  they  were  not  learned  enough 
to  read  the  originals,  they  should  go  without. 
Too  sacred  indeed  !      And  the  Scriptures 


themselves  are  not  too  sacred  to  be  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  living  vernacular ! 
The  "Lúipeŵc  pAonAic"  must  not  be  ren- 
dered into  modern  Irish,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  to 
turn  it — as  it  has  often  been  turned — into 
modern  English,  and  sometimes  the 
prosiest  of  modern  English  ! 

We  sincerely  hope  we  have  heard  the 
very  last  word  of  this  poor  pretence.  If 
our  Irish  scholars  will  not  help  to  make  old 
Irish  compositions  intelligible  to  modern 
Irish  readers,  if  the  work  is  either  too  humble 
or  too  great  for  them,  then  some  of  us  who 
are  but  students  of  the  language  will  even 
try  what  we  can  do. 

W^e  have  but  one  word  more  to  sa}'  before 
bringing  our  notice  of  these  prayer-books 
to  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  observe  how 
tasteful  is  the  style  in  which  they  are 
brought  out,  both  as  to  printing  and  binding, 
and  how  moderate  withal  is  their  price. 
Without  making  any  unfair  comparisons, 
we  confess  we  are  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  works  relating  to 
Ireland — to  her  history,  to  her  language, 
to  her  literature — should  in  so  many  cases 
be  so  excessively  dear.  If  the  rich  will 
have  fine  editions  in  fine  paper  and  superfine 
bindings,  let  them — but  this  is  no  reason 
why  people  who  are  not  rich  should  not 
have  plain,  serviceable  editions  of  useful 
works,  at  plain  and  accessible  prices.  We 
have  several  notable  works  in  our  mind  at 
this  moment — works  published  at  various 
times  during  the  past  forty  years — and  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  prices  at  which 
only  they  can  be  got,  one  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  thinking  that  these  works  were 
never  meant  for  the  many — that  in  fact  they 
were  priced  at  impossible  figures,  as  if  with 
the  set  purpose  of  putting  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people — beyond  the  reach  of 
the  class  which  gave  us  Peter  O'Connell, 
Theophilus  O'Flanagan,  O'Reilly,  MacHale, 
O'Curry,  O'Donovan,  and  OMahony — the 
class  which  has  done  most  for  native  Irish 
Literature,  and  from  which  most  hr.s  to  be 
expected.  It  is  a  fine  thing  no  doubt  to 
feel  that  so  exalted  a  value  is  set  on  works 
relating  to  Ireland — but  impossible  prices 
cannot  surely  be  good  either  for  the  interests 
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of  general  enlightenment,  or  for  the  more 
direct  interests  of  authors  and  publishers. 
We  would  earnestly  saj'  to  writers  and 
publishers  of  such  works,  not  if  they  would 
do  a  national  good,  not  if  they  would  spread 
Irish  literature,  but  if  they  ivoiild put  money 
in  their  pockets,  they  must  cut  down  their 
extravagant  and  preposterous  prices,  and 
where  now  they  have  nothing  but  seven- 
guinea,  and  three-guinea,  and  guinea-and- 
a-half,  and  half-guinea  prices,  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  set  the  key  rather  at  half- 
a-guinea,  a  crown,  a  half-crown,  and  a 
shilling  ;  we  feel  certain  that  if  they  do 
this,  where  oiie  copy  of  a  work  is  sold  now, 
a  hundred  would  then  find  a  ready  and 
easy  sale.  Our  people,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  also  in  Great  Britain,  in  America,  in 
Australia,  all  the  world  over,  are  becoming 
more  self-respecting,  and  with  this  growing 
self-respect  they  must  inevitabh'  become 
more  interested  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  their  land,  and  in  everything  that  relates 
to  their  land. 

Father  Nolan  is  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
mind us  of  the  brave  days  and  devoted  men 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — 
of  the  men  whose  watchword  \yas  ever, 
"Chum  jLoipe'De  A5U]'oiió]\AnAh-éi]\eAnn," 
— the  honour  of  God  and  the  glory  of  their 
land.  If  he  should  never  write  another 
word  of  Irish  or  of  English,  he  has  done 
much  to  endear  his  name  to,  generations  to 
come  of  the  "  ClAnn<.\  jAe-óeŵl."  We  wish 
every  success  to  the  "CA]'Án5opL«Mceo,riinA]-," 
and  to  "  St.  Patrick's  Praver-Book." 


Corrrsponîirncc. 


FALSIGFITSEA,  MANIFESTABO. 
"  In  man  or  wonnn,  but  f,ir  more  in  man, 
Anl  nio-t  of  all  in  man  who  mniisifis 
A  "I  ^erve-  the  altar,  from  my  suiil  I  loathe 
All  affecta.ion." — Cowi'ER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Gaelic  Journ.^l." 

Sir,- — It  was  a  cause  of  wonder  to  many  of  hU  ad- 
mirers why  Ci'wper  should  make  use  uf  such  language  in 
reference  to  so  vi-uial  a  fault  as  a  proud  walk,  for  instance, 
or  a  yeipc,  a  111A15,  or  such  like  tr  fles  ;  but  the  pnet  was 
right.  Atrec'.aiion  leads  people  by  little  and  little  to  a 
stI  emine'u-e.  The  man  who  burned  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Epliesus  probably  began  his  c.ireer  of  vanity  by 
giving  himself  some  little  airs.     He  who  threw  himself 


into  the  crater  of  .(Etna  or  Vesuvius,  it  may  be,  was  once 
a  simple,  unaffected  little  boy  ;  and  likely  there  may  have 
been  a  liiiie  when  L)r.  MacCarthy  was  Ike  other  boys. 
I'erhaps  he  could  see  a  class-fellow  cany  away  the  bttle 
school  prizes  without  wishing  to  trample  on  his  neck,  or, 
withiiut  envy,  could  heir  another  .schoolboy  praised  for 
good  realiiig  or  good  penmanship — but  now  !  Yes  ;  but 
now  !  I  lec.illeci,  at  the  time  the  Abbe  Hyacinth  began 
to  "g^ng  his  ain  gate,"  that  an  article  in  ihe  London 
Daily  7'thginph  was  devo  ed  to  him.  and  among  other 
thinL;s  discu-Sed  was  ihe  probability  of  his  submitting  to 
those  to  whom  he  had  vowed  obedience.  The  writer  of 
the  aiticle  unhesit.itingly  as-eried  that  he  wotdd  not ;  that 
any  person  who  ha  1  e\erseen  him,  or  who  h:id  seen  even 
a  good  plio'ogiaph  of  him.  would  know  that  pride  \v.:à 
left  its  impre-s  too  deeply  marked  on  his  brow  to  leave 
any  room  for  doubt  on  the  matter.  I  have  never  seen 
l)r.  MacCarthy,  nor  even  a  likeness  of  him  in  .nny  form, 
but  I  believe  a  photogr.iph  of  him,  taken  at  that  school- 
boy age  alluded  to  above — if  ever  there  was  such  an  age 
—  would  make  a  strange  contrast  to  the  present  D.  O., 
C.C.,  of  .\I.icroom. 

Curran  once  told  a  story  to  Norbuiy,  or  to  some  such 
person,  of  a  man  who  took  off  his  coai,  which  he  handed 
to  a  bystander,  while  himself  went  to  chastise  a  person  of 
inferior  strength,  as  he  thought  ;  but  having  come  off 
second  best — and  at  a  long  interval  too — in  the  encounter, 
when  he  thought  to  resume  his  garment,  he  found  that  the 
holder  of  it  had  decamped.  As  a  laymnn,  and  not  a  very 
learned  one  either,  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  the 
point,  but  I  should  think  that  Dr.  MacCarthy  must  have 
dofled  the  <5i  1)1-0111  bin  ere  he  employed  himself  in  applying 
such  insulting  language  to  brother  clergymen,  l.ving  and 
dead,  and  to  .such  laymen  as  Dr.  Norman  Moore  and  Pro- 
fessor Windisch.  Cwixcui-pneAC  is  the  only  term  1  know 
that  adequately  describes  Dr.  MacCnrthy's  lan^^uage  to 
these  gentlemen.  I  may  find  an  additional  e]iithet  by- 
and-l>y,  but  I  must  fi^st  show  that  I  am  jusiified  in  mak- 
ing use  of  It.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Moore  in  one  pl.ice.  Dr. 
.MacCarthy  is  not  ashamed  to  say:  "  We  are  not  surprised 
when  he  tells  us  .  .  .  that  it  took  him  two  yenrs  to  ac- 
complish a  t.xsk*  wh  cli  a  junior  pass  pupd  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations  would  have  finished  in  two 
months."  Of  this  it  needs  only  be  said  that  it  is  not  the 
fact.  No  junior  |iass  pupd  at  the  Intermediale  Examina- 
tions would  do  it  at  all.  Again,  he  says  of  Dr.  Moore  : 
"The  Doctor  is  not  so  e.isily  satisfied,  we  hope,  in 
matteis  medicinal  .as  he  is  in  things  grammatical."  Had 
Dr.  Mooie  letorted  :  "  The  sick  room  in  which  a  me.iical 
man  gives  relief  to  pain  or  sickness  shouUl  not  be  spoken 
of  with  leviiy  ;  but  there  are  other  places  still  more  sacred, 
and  we  hope  that  Dr.  MacCarthy  is  more  edifying  in  those 
places  th.m  in  the  pages  of  tiie  EccUsiastical  Reconi" 
No  one  could  blame  Dr.  Moore  had  he  written  these 
wouls  in  reply  to  Dr.  MacCarthys  strictures.  Hut  had 
he  so  far  forgotten  his  manners  as  to  use  them  wantonly 
before  he  h.acl  received  any  provocation,  what  an  outcry 
wotd.l  be  r.ii-ed  !  -And  has  Dr.  MacCarthy  a  licaice  for 
coarseness  ns  well  as  for  hgher  subjects?  If  he  has  not 
got  such  a  licence,  he  certainly  takes  it  on  his  own  res|ion- 
siljili.ty.  As  so  m:;ny  new  readers  aie  begin'  ing  with  the 
second  volume  of  the  Gidic  Ji>uynal.  peihans  it  may  be 
necessary  10  tell  them  how  Dr.  M.acCanhy  did  the  G.ielic 
Union  the  honour  of  forcing  some  members  of  the  Conn- 
ed, in  spi:e  of  ihemseives,  to  notice  him. 

Tiofessor  Windi-ch  wrote  a  "Concise  Irish  Grammar" 
lor  the  use  of  (íerman  students  wishing  to  study  the  old 
language  of  Erin,  and  two  Iiish  scholars  living  in  London, 
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Dr.  Norman  Moore  and  the  Rev.  J,  P.  MacSwiney,  S.J.. 
translated  the  work  into  English  for  those  amongst  our- 
selves who  were  desirous  to  learn  the  language  of  Ireland 
when  it  was  the  land  of  the  saints  and  the  sages.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  the  translations  briefly  reviewed  in 
the  Gaclkjounuiliot  March  (No.  5),  than  Dr.  MacCarthy 
began  to  prepare  liis  deadly  onslaught  upon  them.  Á 
piece  of  brick  from  a  building  would  give  as  good  an  ide.i 
of  the  building  itself  as  any  excerpts  that  could  be  made 
from  this  onslaught  wonld  give  of  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  whole  piece  ;  but  as  it  cannot  all  be  inserted  in  the 
Gaelic  yoitrnaly  the  readers  must  content  themselves  with 
a  few  specimens  from  it.  Appended  to  the  "Concise 
Irish  Grammar  "  there  are  some  old  Irish  pieces  given  as 
exercises,  and  in  one  of  these  pieces — a  poetical  e\ercise 
— a  very  corrupt  line  occurs  :  "  Nis  fillini  gUm  imama.'' 
Dr.  MacCarthy  hav.ng  expended  on  I'rofcssor  Windisch 
a  good  many  choice  epithets,  goes  on  to  say  ("Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record,"  Jnly,  1S83,  pp.  432,  433)  :  "Nor 
is  this  the  worst.  H.id  the  vulgar  but  honest  course  been 
adopted  of  saying  nothing  where  nothing  was  known,  two 
most  ludicrous  blunders  would  have  been  avoided.  .  .  . 
'i'he  hem  stich  which  contains  the  second  of  the  foregoing 
blunders  illustrates  Windisch 's  capacity  for  Textual  Emen- 
dation. .  .  .  The  correction  is  so  easy  and  certain  that 
the  wonder  is  how  anyone  unable  to  make  it  sliould  have 
set  up  for  a  gr.immarian  and  editor.  .  .  .  And  yet  the 
Professor,  to  whom  these  things  area  sealed  book,  damns 
such  scholars  as  .SuUiv.m  and  O'Curry  with  faint  praise, 
and  h.is  had  the  homage  of  admiration  p. id  to  him  in 
these  ridiculous  terms,"  &c. 

The  second  of  these  blunders  is  the  corrupt  line  quoted 
above  :  "  Nis  fillini  glun  i  mama.'  Dr.  .MacCarthy  thus 
describes  the  attempts  made  by  Professor  W.ndsch  and 
by  his  tianslaior^  ti>  amend  it  : — "  In  the  Vocabulary  an 
ingenious  conjecture  is  giveir  :  '  For  i  mama  6  [S].  per- 
haps in  mama  (the  genitive)  is  to  be  read.'  Tiiis  precious 
item  Father  MSwiney  cop  ed,  an  i.  fu  show  how  he  used 
his  own  eyes,  he  also  transfer!  ed  the  ])rinter  s  error  re- 
garding the  reference.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  Dr.  Moore's 
edition  has  the  note  of  the  Vocabulary  struck  out,  and  the 
letters  of  the  text  shuffled  anew.  The  result  is  imama. 
But  this  last  arrangement  is  the  worst  of  all,"  &c.  &c. 
('■I.  E.  R,"  July,  18S3,  p.  432.)  "And,"  says  Dr. 
MacCarthy,  "the  correction  is  so  easy  and  certain." 
No ;  the  line  is  so  corrupt  that  neither  Dr.  MacCarthy 
nor  anyone  else  would,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to 
correct  it  for  ever.  But  how  then  did  he  correct  it  so 
e.osily,  so  certainly  ? 

The  piece  which  contains  this  corrupt  line  is  from  the 
"  Leabhar  Breac,"  a  .MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
This  MS.  has  been  lithographed,  and  there  are  copies  of 
it  in  the  hands  of  several  persons.  Dr.  MacCarthy  has 
one.  The  original  scribe  committed  an  error,  or,  as  Dr. 
MacCarthv  calls  it,  "an  ignorant  grouping,"  in  writing 
this  Ime,  he  wrote,  "'  Nis  fiUem  glun  imama."  The 
correct  reading  is,  "Nis  fillem  glum  mnia'' — IVe  bend 
them  not.,  the  knees  alone.  The  re.ider  will  see  here  that 
the  final  Î  had  been  separate!  from  gliini,  "the  knees," 
and  joined  to  mama,  and  that  the  initial  in  of  mama  is  a 
conuDiion  for  «,  the  in.tial  of  naiiia,  "alone."  iilainin, 
"  yoke,  servitude,*'  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the  exercise, 
and  in  the  eÌL;lith,  imama.  Dr.  Windisch  and  his  trans- 
lators thought  that  the  mama  in  this  latter  compound 
word  was  an  inflection  of  inamn,  "a  yoke,"  and  they 
trt'cd  to  make  sense  of  it  by  separating  from  it  the  initial 
i  [/,  //;,  is  a  prepiisition  in  old  Irish  as  in  modern],  and  in 
other  ways,  but  failed.  Now,  there  is  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  MS.  some  centuries  old,  which  contains  a 
corrected  version  of  this  corrupt  line  ;  and  further,  this 


corrected  version  was  printed,  with  Dr.  O'Donovan's 
translation  of  it,  in  the  "Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Irish 
Academy,"  twenty  ye.irs  ago.  All  this  Dr.  MacCarthy 
knew  as  well  as  he  knew  his  right  hand  ;  but  he  took 
care  not  to  say  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  the  credit  of 
the  correction  to  himself;  nay,  lest  his  friend.  Dr. 
Zimmer,  would  come  in  for  any  of  tiiis  credit,  Hr. 
MacCarthy  proclaimed  that  he  luid  no  claim  to  any 
portion  of  it.  The  reader  n^w  will  p.irticul.irly  take 
notice  that  Dr.  MacCarthy  described  the  correction  of  the 
line  as  easy  and  certain  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
flinL;ing  mud  at  some  of  tiie  most  respectable  men  in 
Europe,  and  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  corrector  of 
an  error  which  he  saw  conected  years  before.  By  what 
terms  can  such  manceuvring  be  properly  designated  ?  In 
a  late  number  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  liis  account  of 
another  transaction  is  described  as  unfair.  Unfair,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  liberal  interpretation  of  words,  would 
not  g  ve  any  right  notion  of  the  turpitude  and  b.isenes-.  of 
tmnsictions  such  as  these,  especially  in  a  "  man  who 
ministers  and  serves  the  altar " — they  are  uiitrulliful. 
.-\nd  yet  the  man  who  could  descend  to  practise  them  was 
not  ashamed  to  apply  to  a  brother  clergyiiian  this  passage: 
"  Rismn  cornicla  movebit,  funivis  nudata  colordnis." 
And  how  did  this  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Sylvester  .Malone, 
offend  Dr.  MacCarthy  ?  He  simply  said  that  Dr. 
.MiicCarthy's  emendation  was  confirmed  by  the  Trinity 
College  MS. — beliexing,  as  any  person  should  believe, 
that  the  emendat.on  was  1  >r.  MacCaithy's  i7W«,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  aware  ol  the  correction  having  beenm-'de 
hy  any  person  before  him.  And  was  Dr.  MacCarthy 
really  aware  of  tliis  c  n'rection  hnving  been  made?  He 
was.  And  here  we  are  met  by  one  of  the  stran^'cst 
of  episodes.  Tiio-e  whom  afifectat  un  br  ng->  on  to  pride, 
vanity,  s.lfishness,  become  liter.dly  Idinded.  The  man 
who  threw  himself  down  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano  in 
the  belief  that  the  people  «ould  think  he  was  carried  up  to 
Olympus,  and  that  tuey  would  pay  him  divine  honours, 
forgot  to  put  out  of  the  way  hi^  brazen  slippers  ere  he 
took  the  plunge,  and  these  having  heen  ilnown  up  by  an 
eruption  told  the  tale  of  his  folly.  Similarly,  Dr. 
McCarthy,  feaiing  that  Father  Malone  would  get  credit 
for  his  knowledge  of  a  .MS.  of  whose  existence  himself  was 
not  awiire,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he  knew  all  about 
it,  and  of  Its  being  translate  1  by  Dr.  O'Donbvan  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Tr.msactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  .academy," 
— thus  publishing  abroad  the  tale  of  his  own  plagiarism — ■ 
r.ither  than  allow  a  brother  priest  the  credit  of  knowing 
that  there  \v.as  a  MS.,  clas.sed  H.  2,  16.  Col.  225,  in 
Trinity  College.  The  ostensible  reason  of  Dr.  MacCarthy's 
bespattering  Father  Malone  as  he  has  done  was  that 
Father  Malone,  while  approving  the  Doctor's  emendation, 
differed  with  him  as  to  the  interpretation  of  two  words  in 
the  hemistich  that  contains  the  faulty  line.  So  very  few 
persons  are  conversant  even  with  the  table  of  contents  of 
our  books  and  MS.S.  that  the  Doctor  expected  to  be 
pointed  out  as  the  emendaioi  and  corrector  of  this  error, 
an  erior  ihat  had  bifîîed  all  the  greatest  .scholars  of  the 
t.'ontinent ;  even  Dr.  Zimmer,  he  insinuated,  while  hunt- 
ing up  the  real  or  fancied  errors  in  Dr.  Windisch's  woiks, 
had  to  pass  this  error  by  unnoticed  On  this  |,oint  it  is 
only  to  be  further  observed  that  Dr.  MacCaithygot  a 
tracing  CÁ  the  corrupt  pas-sa,'e  out  ol  the  oriyi.ial  .MS.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  when  preparing  hini^olf  for  the 
onsl.uiglit  on  Dr.  Windisch  and  the  tr.insiators  of  his 
Grammar — or  rather  on  the  Gaelic  Union,  on  whose 
council  these  scholars  had  been  elected  members — and  Dr. 
MiicCarthy's  lucubrations  were  intended  as  mueh  to  kiU 
the  Gaelic  Union  as  to  bespatter  its  most  respected 
members. 
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One  other  short  paragraph  in  Dr.  MacCarthy's  July 
review  should  never  be  left  out  when  his  character  is 
under  discussion,  it  refers  to  the  words  falsí<;fiíSL-a^  inani- 
festaboy  at  the  head  of  this  letter.  It  is  found  in  one  of 
the  Reading  Pieces  (V)  in  the  "  Concise  Irish  Grammar." 
Dr.  MacCarthy  makes  two  or  three  trroiieous  references 
to  the  word,  and  then  says,  in  language  fit  for  Biddy 
Moriarty  or  CotiJ.n  111aoI,  that  Father  MacSwiney  did  not 
know  how  to  transi.ite  the  term — that  he  makes  it  a  third 
person  plural,  whereas  it  is  a  first  person  singtdar.  Now, 
Father  MacSwiney  uses  the  word  three  or  four  limes,  and 
on  each  occasion  makes  it  a  first  persoii  singular  ! 

The  "Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record"  containing  these 
truthful  assertions  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  was  given  to  the 
public  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1883.  He  thus  could  hug 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  misrepresentations  untd  the 
end  of  August,  when  Father  Ho^^an  published  these  mis- 
representations in  the  Gaelic  yournal  in  terms  so  direct, 
so  clear,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  try  to  refute 
or  gainsay  them.  A  candid  or  manly  foe  would  then 
write  a  line  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Record  "  without  a 
day's  delay,  saying  that  he  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
was  sorry  for  it.  Did  Dr.  MacCartliy  take  tliis  course? 
No  ;  he  published  the  libel  in  July,  and  made  a  sort  of 
grudging  and  insulting  apolngy  for  it  in  iVovemher,  and 
then  immediately  went  on  in  his  old  way  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  such  a  proceeding,  in  Dr.  MacCarthy's 
opinion,  is  to  have  "explained  and  apologized  for  [a 
mistake]  on  the  first  opportunity."  Cliótii  luic  up'V  if 
yéi'Oif  é,  was  the  rule  laid  down  in  "  O'Reilly's  Irisli  Cate- 
chism "  as  regards  the  time  of  satisfaction.  What  a  pity 
this  little  book  should  have  been  lost  to  ilie  Irisli  people  ! 
Another  very  important  question  :ind  answer  in  this  little 
book  were  :  Cioiinu)-  &  x>ei.nx:i\\  leóii\-§tiiom  leip  ah 
5-cóni<i)A]'j.in  ?  ẃcá,  Ag  Cûbj.i)\c  pipAiw  'pôn  'OÌogbÁil 
"oo  1l^ée<^l^  ■oi  111  ŵ  mAom,  111  a  cLu,  no  in  «  h-onóip. 
What  did  Dr.  O'Reilly  mean  by  honour  here  ?  Would  not 
wantonly  and  groundlessly  reviling  a  highly  respectable 
person — especially  a  man  who  ministers — insinuating  that 
he  was  a  dunce,  an  idiot,  and  so  on,  before  the  world, 
and  especially  in  a  publication  perused  by  his  brother 
clerics — would  not  that  be  injuring  a  man  in  his  honour ; 
or,  as  Donlevy  has  it,  Ann  &  cUi,  in  his  reputation  ?  .Such 
considerations  are  very  puzzling  to  an  unsophisticated 
person.  When  the  Gentleman  Sizar  of  Trinity  College 
attacked  the  "First  Irish  Book  "  long  ago,  he  spelled 
ẃ-ôma-o,  "timber,"  phonetically,  and  he  did  this  in  two 
letters  to  the  papers,  proving  that  his  laŷsiis  was  no  slip 
of  the  pen.  Had  Dr.  MacCarthy  to  write,  "  As  in  pre- 
senti "  twenty  times  over,  he  uould  commit  the  same 
error  on  every  occasion  ;  in  fact,  the  words  in  this  little 
quotation  are  too  simple  to  look  into  "  .Smith's  Smaller 
Dictionary  "  for  any  one  of  them.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  he  fed  inio  a  like  error  in  respect  of  a  simple  question 
in  Theology  while  intent  on  the  suliject  of  "  Palaiogra- 
phical  Minutia;,"  or  some  such  sidilime  theme?  It  may 
be  so,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  as  charitable  a 
conclusion  as  can  be  come  to  in  hi-,  case,  except,  perhaps, 
one  other,  namely,  that  broo  ling  over  his  own  importance, 
and  puffing  himself  up  so  near  to  the  buisiing  point,  may 
have  had  an  injurious  effect  on  his  intellectual  faculties. 
But  turn  it  any  way,  his  case  is  a  sad  one.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  leave  it  even  at  this  sta^je.  ."Ml  know  now 
that  he  can  revile.  He  can  be  discreetly  silent,  too,  at 
times  ;  and  we  shall  see  ]>resently  that  he  can  praise 
occasionally  when  it  answers  his  purpose. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  a  passage  of  his  was 
quoted,  in  which  hescuMed  Dr.  Windisch  for  damning  with 
faint  praise  such  scholars  as  Sullivan  and  O'Curry  ;  and  on 
diflferent  occasions  astonishment  was  expressed  at  this  in 


the  Gaelic  Journal .'  ( I )  because  it  was  not  faint  praise 
Dr.  Windisch  bestowed  on  O'Curry;  and  (2)  because  Dr. 
MacCarthy  is  very  far  from  being  complimentary  to 
O'Curry  on  most  occasions.  But  there  was  niLthod  in 
Dr.  MacCarthy's  madness  for  all  that.  He  introduced 
O'Curry's  name  in  the  place  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  com- 
panion to  Dr.  Sullivan.  I  mu^t  confess  though  that  Dr. 
MacCarthy  is  an  enigma  to  me,  for  I  cannot  find  that 
Professor  Windisch  bestowed  any  praise,  faint  or  other- 
wise, on  Dr.  Sullivan.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  competent  to  judge  that  Dr. 
.Sullivan  is  not  an  Irish  scholar  at  all  in  the  sense  that 
O'Curry  is  so  called — nor  does  Dr.  Sullivan,  so  far  as  I 
know,  lay  claim  to  the  title.  In  fact,  to  compare  him 
with  O'Curry  is  either  heartless  irony  or  an  act  of  syco- 
jDhancy  that  few  would  have  the  hardihood  lo  commit. 
Dr.  .Sullivan  is  the  editor  of  O'Currv's  posthumous  works, 
and  author  of  a  very  interesting  Iniroductoiy  Volume; 
but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  editing,  such 
as  it  is,  of  the  Irish  portions  of  these  books,  was 
done  by  a  certain  (ex-) Professor  who  is  just  as  fit 
to  edit  an  Irish  book  as  one  in  English  or  Sanscrit. 
Extracts  from  a  volume  of  these  posthumous  works  were 
set  as  questions  to  the  senior  grade  competitors  in  Celtic 
at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  1S79,  and  of  these 
extracts,  and  of  the  book  from  which  they  are  taken,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Hennessy  thus  writes  in  the  At/teiiaum  :  "Taken 
apparently  from  a  corrupt  original  {a  printed  book),  the 
errors  of  the  origitial  have  been  so  multiplied  in  the 
question  paper  that  few  Irish  scholars  could  translate  it." 
.\nother  Irish  scholar  showed  me  a  list  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  errors  that  he  had  foimd  in  one  short  piece  in 
another  volume  of  these  works.  Dr.  MacCarthy  has  had 
these  volumes  in  his  hands  and  under  his  eyes  for  the  last 
ten  years,  but  he  never  once  noticed  a  single  one  of  these 
errors  that  have  been  misleading  our  students  from  year 
to  year  since  they  saw  the  light ;  nay,  he  affects  touchi- 
ness at  the  real  or  imaginary  faint  praise  with  which,  he 
says.  Dr.  Windisch  "  i-lamns  "  Professor  .Sullivan.  Was 
Dr.  MacCarthy  able  to  see  the  errors  of  this  corrupt 
original,  and  if  he  were,  why  did  he  wink  at  them  ?  And 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  touchiness  at  the  faint  praise  of 
Professor  Windisch  ?  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  Dr.  M.acCarthy  did  not  take  all  this 
trouble  for  nothing.  It  will  appear,  by-and-by,  that  Pro- 
fessor Sullivan  will  be  asked  to  grind  an  axe  of  some 
kind  for  his  learned  defender. 

Turn  we  now  where  Dr.  MacCarthy  can  be  weighed  in 
the  scales.  In  the  "  I.  E.  Record  "  for  October  he 
published  a  critique  on  "  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of 
Lir,"  published  lor  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Gaelic 
yournal.  No,  8,  p.  262,  he  will  find  in  it  au  extract  from 
Dr.  MacCarthy's  July  article,  couched  in  his  ordinary 
terms,  censuring  Dr.  Windi.sch  for  the  meagreness  of  the 
Prosody  in  his  "  Concise  Grammar."  In  the  work  now 
under  review  there  are  some  tew  poems,  and  of  these  Dr. 
MacCarthy  says  :  "  In  the  inter-persed  poems  a  closer 
supervision  would,  heie  and  there,  have  removed  redun- 
dancies and  supplied  omissions.  For  example,  the  first 
liemistich  of  the  second  quatrain  in  No.  42  stands  thus  :  — 
Is  ann  do  chumluighsiod 
Fam  chaomh-sgiathailih. 
Here  each  line  should  contain  five  syllables;  yet  one  has  six 
and  the  other  but  four.  The  emendation  is  easily  made — 
'.Sann  do  chumhluighsiod 
F'a  mo  chaomh-sgiathaibh. 
Similar  blemishes  occur  in  the  following  quatrain,  and  in 
§§  20,  29  and  45— not  a  formidable  list  we  are  willing  to 
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admit."  This  is  very  nice  criticism  ;  let  us  now  hear 
wliat  Dr.  Aikinson  says  on  these  interspersed  poems  in 
his  lecture  on  "  Irish  Metric.''  At  p.  20  he  says  that  in 
these  interspersed  poems,  "  tlie  metrical  laws  are  ruth- 
lessly broken  at  every  turn."  He  then  quotes  a  verse, 
and  adds,  "Tliis  verse  may  look  well  enough,  and  may 
be  made  to  read  as  Irish  poetry,  with  a  little  good  will  ; 
but  it  is  not:  everything  is  wrona;  in  it,  metre,  syllables, 
termination,  alliteration,  assonance— in  fact  njcrything 
that  constitutes  Irish  verse."  This  is  the  verdict  of  the  best 
living  judge.  What  doe-;  Dr.  MacCarthy  say  to  it  ? 
The  learned  Dr.  emended  one  hemistich,  where  lie 
counted  the  syllables  on  his  fingers.  Did  he  know  that 
the  other  iauils  enumerated  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  or  any  of 
them,  existed  ?  Either  he  did,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did 
not,  what  a  sham  !  And  if  he  did?  Well,  it  is  only 
slipping  away  from  the  veracities — a  very  common  thing 
now-a-days,  even  where  better  would  be  expected. 

Again,  within  the  last  twelvemonths  there  was  another 
Irish  work  reprinted,  with  a  very  high  name  on  the  title 
pige  as  revisor  and  corrector.  This  work,  when  origin- 
ally published,  had,  at  least  in  its  eveiy  other  line,  some 
fault  in  orthography,  etymology,  synt:ix,  prosody,  topo- 
graphy, and  a  few  things  that  decency,  if  not  morality, 
would  erase.  All  these,  with  the  fewest  possible  excep- 
tions, were  reproduced  in  the  new  edition,  and  a  goodly 
crop  of  new  errors  added.  But  not  one  of  these  did  Dr. 
MacCarthy  ever  dream  of  expending  his  rhetoric  on — he 
was  able  to  see  these  at  any  rate,  but  he  connived  at 
them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  Gaelic  Union  have  said 
their  last  word  to  Dr.  MacCarthy ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  ever  said  a  fiist  word  to  him,  and  thus 
brought  him  to  that  notice  which  he  had  been  so  long 
looking  for.  The  wonder  is  that  he  got  such  a  periodical 
as  the  "  I.  E.  Record  "  to  publish  his  lucubrations.  Had 
a  fanatical  enemy  to  the  Irish  priesthood  made  use  of 
Dr.  MacCarthy's  expressions  in  reference  to  the  four 
clergj'men  whom  he  so  wantonly  tried  to  drag  in  the  mire, 
any  respectable  paper  of  the  writer's  own  party  would 
refuse  to  admit  his  communications  on  account  of  their 
coarseness,  if  for  no  other  reason  ;  and  such  communica- 
tions from  "  a  man  who  ministers  and  serves  the  altar." 
Alas  !  alas  ! 

JOHN  FLEMING. 

P.S. — The  greater  portion  of  the  above  had  been 
written  when  I  was  asked  to  edit  the  Gaelic  Journal,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  change  it  into  the  form  of  an  edi- 
torial aiticle.  To  injure  the  Gaelic  Joitrttal  was  the 
principal  aim  of  Dr.  MatCanhy  in  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings for  nearly  the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  has  in  great 
part  succeeded,  by  withdrawing  the  contributors  to  the 
Jouriuil  from  the  work  that  would  be  interesting  or  useful 
to  their  readers.  These  contributors,  too,  had  to  bestow 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  Labour  in  trying  to  induce  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  the  poor  Irish-speaking  children  in  the  seaboard 
districts  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland.  In  this  they 
have  every  hope  of  success.  The  Chief  Secretary,  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  the  Gaelic  Union,  appeared  to  be 
honestly  anxious  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  case,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  see  the 
tissue  of  fallacies  and  misstatements  in  the  memorandum 
prepared  lor  him  by  the  Commissioners,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  In  the  next  issue 
will  be  published  the  reply  of  the  Gaelic  Union  to  this 
memorandum,  which  reply  will  clear  aw-ay  these  mis- 
statements. A  considerable  portion  of  the  Journal,  too, 
has  been  occupied  with  reprints  of  the  tracts  required  for 


the  Intermediate  and  Royal  University  Examinations — 
tracts  that  were  for  years  out  of  print,  and  could  not  now 
be  had  even  at  the  highest  prices.  It  happened,  too,  that 
three  of  the  principal  conductors  of  the  Gnelic  Journal  \\e\s 
ill  for  considerable  periods  of  the  past  twelve  months.  All 
the-e  causes  combined  to  delay  unduly  the  publication  of  the 
Journal,  and  caused  its  contents  to  be  at  times  not  as  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader  or  to  the  student  as  could 
be  wished.  Every  exertion  shall  be  used  in  future  to 
make  it  a  real  help  to  the  learners  of  the  old  tongue.  But 
unless  the  Irish  people  help  us,  our  efforts  will  be  of  little 
avail.  May  I  call  upun  my  fellow-teachers  of  the 
National  schools  for  all  the  assistance  they  can  give  us. 
They  have,  over  and  over,  pledged  themselves  to  keep 
the  language  of  Ireland  from  extinction.  I  am  as  well 
aware  as  anyone  alive  how  hard  they  are  worked,  and 
how  scanty  are  their  means  ;  but  I  had  as  hard  work  to 
do  as  most  teachers,  and  my  means  were  limited  enough  ; 
and  yet  I  contrived  to  give  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour 
gratis  to  the  old  tongue,  and  I  have  always  paid  my  sub- 
scriptions to  the  different  societies  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Irish  language.  I  again  appeal  to  all  who  wish  to 
keep  the  Irish  tongue  from  dying  out  to  give  us  a  helping 
hand  ;  and  I  appe.il  especially  to  the  National  teachers 
of  Ireland  of  both  sexes  to  come  forward  and  redeem  the 
pledge  given  by  their  representatives  ten  years  ago,  and 
so  often  renewed  since.  To  the  teachers  in  the  Irish- 
speaking  districts,  I  would  recommend  to  study  the 
language  at  once,  and  be  prepared  to  teach  it  when  re- 
quired to  do  so.  Our  Represintativesin  Parliament  now 
understand  the  injustice  done  the  Irish-speaking  children 
in  bringing  them  U|>  as  so  many  parrots,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  show  to  others  how  grievous  is  this  injustice,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  remedy  it.  Any  help  that  the  Gaelic 
Journal  can  give  you  will  be  freely  and  cheerfully  given. 

J.  F. 


Nuadii-Eabhrac,  Mi  na  Samhna  1883. 
"  Tabhair  cead  dam  le  radh  nach  n-deuntar  na  breath- 
nuighthe  so  o  chruadhachd,  o  ead  na  o  dhroch-inntinn, 
oirni  amhain  go  d-tugaim  cead  do  dhaoinibh  eile  an  nidh 
ceudna  do  dheunadh  dhamsa  'nuair  chidheann  siad 
erraideacha  in  mo  sgribhinn,  acht  sirim  agus  tarraim 
or/ha  d'a  dheunadh.  N'il  acht  i  ngeirbhreathnughadh 
sgribliinne  a  cheile  go  n-eireochaidh  seim  do  bheith 
diongmhalta  san  Gaedhilig  agus  cumasach  i  do  sgriobhadh 
mar  budli  choir  do  gach  aoii  ata  cneasda  in  a  mhian  d'a 
foghluim."  Feuch  litir  T.  Ui  N.  Ruiseil  'san  "Eireau- 
nach  "  {circa')  Luglinasa  18,  18S3. 
D'l-HEAR-EAr.AIR  "  IrISLEABHAIR   NA   GAEDHILGE." 

A  Shaoi, 

Leis  an  suaitheantas  shuas,  measaim  nach  feidir 
le  h-aon  duine  radh  go  bh-fuilim  ag  sgriobhadh  na  litire 
so  chum  lochda  d'fhaghail  leatsa,  leis  an  "Irisleabhar" 
na  leo  so  sgriobhas  Gaedhilig  ann.  Is  mian  bom  an 
Ghaedhilig  d'fhoghluim  ;  is  mian  Horn  i  fhoghluim  go 
d-ti  an  bun.  Deunaim  na  breathnuighthe  leanas  air  dha 
adhbhar ;  an  cheud  adhbhar,  chum  eolais  do  thabhairt 
dam  fein  ;  an  dara  adhbhar,  chum  eolais  do  thabhairt  do 
na  daoinibh  eile  ata  ag  foghluim  a  d-teangan  tioramhia. 

Bhi  me  doiligh  le  feicsin  geire  do  "  noia  '  in  Uibhir  g 
d'en  "  Inisleabhar  ■'  timcheall  mo  litire  do  clobhualadh 
ann.  Ni'l  aon  chuis  feirge  agad  liomsa.  Nior  b'fheidir 
le  h-aon  fhear  sgriobhadh  nios  ciuine  'na  do  sgriobhas. 
Ni  dubhairt  me  nach  raibh  me  sasta  Iiis  .nn  m"dh  in  a 
g-clobhualadh  m'airtiogal,*  agus  d'.idmliuigheas  nar 
"  Ca  h-ait  a  labhairthear  an  Ghaedhilig  is  fearr '/" 
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sgiiohhanh  go  soilleir  e.  Ta  me  an-Muiidheach  leat  iiim 
ail  earr.iid — iniaiiihí  in  ait  tiiiadha — ilo  ihaishean  tu  aim. 
Deirir  'san  nota  reinihraidhte  go  bh-fuil  moran  earrnd  eile 
ann.  Creud  fath  nar  thai-.ieana:s  iad  ?  Sin  an  nidh  l;i 
teasduÍLjhUie  u.iim.  Ni  dhearfainn  ;im  nidh  'na  d-iimrh- 
c.ili  muna  tha-sbcaiifaiim  ind.  M.ir  is  mian  liimi  Gaedhlig 
d'ilio^liluim  go  il-ti  an  bun,  ta  me  toileamhiiil  d'ioc  air  an 
eola'i  fli.igliaim  da  taoibli.  agus  iucfaidh  me  faoi- 
sgriubhadli  liliadhanamhml  do"n  "  Irisle  dihar  "  in  agh- 
aidh  gach  earraide  graimearaighe  eile  thaisbeaniair  'san 
aiitiogal  sin. 

larraidh  tu  orm,  "  Cad  i  an  chiall  chuirim  air  an  bh- 
focal  iiifaibhni"  agus  "an  ionnan  brigli  de  a  jaagusírí, 
so  .""'  Cuirim  an  brigli  agus  an  chiall  ceudna  air  iiiiar- 
bhal  2.  chuireas  O  Raghalla  gh  air  in  a  fhocloir,  eadhnn, 
mistake.  Is  innnan  a  so  agus  o  so,  agus  ta  a  so  raidhte 
fos  le  moran  do  Ijbbair  Gaedhiiig  on  g-cliabhan.  B.i 
h-ionnan  a  agus  o  'san  t-sean  Gaedhiiig,  nidh  do  shaoileas 
gur  thuigis. 

Ta  me  dul  a  dheanadh  breatlmughadh  air  Ghnedhilig 
an  "  Irisleabhoir  No.  9."  Ta  me  dul  a  dheunadh  breath- 
nughadh  air  sgribhinn  daoineadh  ata,  dar  Horn,  ni 
amhain  05  mo  chionnsa  in  a  n-eolas  air  Ghaedhilig,  acht 
OS  cionn  gach  diiiiie  eile  in  Eirinn,  'siad  so  an  t-Aihair  a 
Burc  agus  an  Saoi  Plemi  -n.  Ni  gheallaim  go  ndeunfenr 
ni  breathnuightlie  mar  dheunfaidhe  le  scolaire  iad,  acht 
geallaim  go  ndeunfar  mar  dheunfaidhe  le  duine-uasal 
iad. 

Ag  duillidig  273,  air  au  g-ceud  phüeur,  gheabhthar  an 
radh  so  : — üeiintar  glan  tu.  Do  reir  na  ngraimear.  agus 
do  veir  cleachduidh  labhartha  air  feadh  na  coda  is  mo 
d'Eirinn,  ba  choir  t!ni  in  ait  tu  do  sgriobhadh.  Feuch 
Graimear  Ui  Dhonnabhain,  duilleog  1S3. 

Uuilleog  275,  ceud  phileur,  /  Ulrmcliaibh  ordlia.  Ni 
dheirini  air  aon  chor  go  bli-fuil  so  miclieart  ;  acht  deirim 
gur  cleachdadh  graiida  agus  gan  feidhm  e,  na  litire  ch  do 
chur  air  bun  an  f hocail.  Rinneas  cuartiigliadh  curamach 
'ban  "Ceithie  Maighi^dribli  "  agus  fuaras  gur  sgriobh 
siad  a  g-comlinuidhe  litire  'san  g.-ineamhnach  aoiidach- 
da;h,  an  nidh  ceuilna  'san  ammneach  iairadh,  agus 
l-tiribh  'san  tabliarthacii  iolradli.  Nior  sgriubh  siad 
litireach,  no  litreachailm  in  aon  ait  in  a  bh-facas  an  focal 
sgriobhtha  leo. 

Duilleog  275,  276.  Chiini  diotighjilas  a  dheuiwdh  ; 
'  chuiii  nil  creaeh  do  hiinaint  diohh.  &c.  Is  ail  Horn  eolas 
cinn'.e  d  <  bheiih  agam  ma  riaghluiglieann  chum  an  gein- 
eaiiilmach  a  g-comlinuidhe.  Deiritl  na  gr.iiniera  go 
leir  go  liaghluigheann,  agus  ni  fliacas  acht  aon  ait  ins  an 
m-Biobla  in  nar  cuireadh  an  geinenmhnach  i  niliaigh> 
chum  agus  is  soilleir  gur  dearmud  e  ; — ''  Clnim  na  seachd 
n-eagkii>idhiiili."  Taisbeunadh,  I.  ii.  Ins  na  h-aitibh 
ei.e,  ma  chialluigheann  chum  •'  to,"  "  for  the  purpose  of" 
no  "in  order  to,"  ma  's  a  nm-fhocal  a  leanas,  ta  se  'san 
geineamhnach  a  g-comlinuidlie.  "  Chum  na  neitheanu 
d'ihiiill-iughadh."  Taisbeunadh,  I.  i.  Chum  lamhuigk 
as  bogha  ;  do  cliuaidh  amachchumri'^o-ii/i///.''  I.  Croinic. 
v.,  18.  Do  shaoil  me  go  raibh  an  punc  so  leir-shoc- 
ruigliihe  '.-an  Gaedhiiig,  agu»  ba  iongnadh  mor  Horn  e 
'nu.iir  chonnarca^  sgolairidhe  cho  foghlumtha  leis  an  t-Saoi 
Plemioii  aL;us  an  t  Saoi  O  Flannaoile  gan  aon  aire  do 
thabh  lirt  do  n  riaghail  thabhachdaigh  sin  in  a  sgribhinn 
'san  "  Iriskabhar. '  Measaim  fein  nach  bh-fiiil  aon  phunc 
graimeir  'san  G.iedhilig  nios  tiuime  na  nios  tabhachJaighe 
'na  an  ceann  so,  agus  ni  bheidh  an  Ghaedhilig  saor  o'n 
amhrus  (ambiguity)  is  measa  muna  leanfaidh  sinn  inii- 
tleachd  na  teangan  'san  g-cas  so.  Mar  shompla  so  radh 
agus  creud  is  Ciall  de  ?     "Thanaic  me  annso  chum  fir  do 


na  ndaoineadh  uasal  sjriobhas  'san  "  Irisleabhar  "  cinl- 
luigheann  se  "  I  came  here  10  marry  ;«<■«.''  Is  dilhfir 
mhor  i  so  go  deimhin,  agus  beidh  me  fior-bhuidheatli 
do'n  sgulaire  Gaedhilge  mhmigheasan  puncsodhani.  'Si 
mo  bharamhuil  fL-in  t;o  riaghUii,heaiin  chum  geiiieam- 
hn.nch  d  ainm-fhoclailjh  a  g-comhnuidhe,  agus  giirab  e 
dlighe  na  leangan  cho  socruighthe  leis  an  modh  neainh- 
chriodiiiuighthcach  de  bhriathara.bh  incara  do  riagh.iiu- 
ghadh  au  gheiiieamhnuigh  ;  acht  o  neamhchuram  daoin- 
eadh eigin  agus  o  aineolas  d  .oinealh  eile,  liidhcann  an 
da  riaghail  eignighthe  go  minic  i  labhairt  agus  i  sgriobh- 
adh. Ni  1  acht  da  la  o  shoin  gur  che  siigheas  moran  fear, 
o  dheasueait  na  h-Eiieann  uim  an  nidh  so  ;  do  rinneas 
gach  aon  diolih  a  radh  i  nGaedhilig,  go  bearht  mar  do 
chualadar  na  focail  ar  na  labhairt  'san  m-baile,  "to  beat 
the  man,"  agus  dubhairt  siad  go  h-uile  "chum  den /hit- 
do  bhiialadh."  D'iarr  me  ortha  in  sin,  creud  is  ci.dl  de 
so  "chum  fear  do  bhualadh,"  agus  dubhairt  an  chuid  is 
mo  dhiobh  "  To  beat  a  man."  Acht  ma  riaghluigheanu 
chum  an  geineamhnach  in  aon  chas  cathý.ih  se  e 
riaghlughndh  san  g  cas  eile,  agus  'si  ciall  fhior  an 
t-sompla  dheigheanaigh  "  to  beat  men."  Ta  adhbhar  an 
mhi-orduighthe  so  fulius  go  leor  ;  eirgheann  se  o  neamh- 
choitchinneachd  usaide  de  chum  roimh  an  uibhir  iolraidh 
agus  gan  an  t-alt  an.  Tuille  fos,  ta  an  focal  chum  leath- 
mharlih  cheana  ;  ni  cluintear  e  acht  i  g-cu:ge  Mumham 
amhain ;  ta  se  truaillighthe  go  ann  no  in  i  g-cu  ge 
Connachia.  Deirid  na  Comiachtaighe  "  Ta  me  dul  in  a' 
phortaigh,"  "  Ta  me  dul  in  an  aou.aigh,"  "  I  am  going  to 
the  bog,  '"  lam  goingto  the  fair."  Is  follus  gur  truailligh- 
the na  raidhte  so  de  "Ta  me  ag  dul  chum  an  phortaigh," 
"  I'a  me  ag  dul  chum  an  aonaigh  ;"  agus  ins  an  radh 
coitchionn.  "  Ta  me  dul  a'  bhaile  "  is  folhi-.  go  bh-fagthar 
aiuuigh  au  chum,  agus  gurab  e  "  Ta  me  ag  dul  chum  an 
bhai;e  '  an  lan-nihodh  d'a  sgriobhadh.  Ta  dochas  ngam 
go  ndubliaiit  me  go  leor  anois  chum  aire  na  sgolaireadh 
Gaedhilge  do  thabhairt  do'n  fhocal  tabhadach  so,  agus  ta 
dochos  again  nach  leigfear  an  chuis  so  as  a  g-ceannaibh 
no  go  m-beidh  si  socruighthe  go  daingean.  Sgribhfinn-se 
fein  "  chum  dioghaltais  a  dheunadh,"  &c.,  &c. 

Duilleog  276,  ceud  phileur.  Tn  firinne  tile  ann  ta 
tromdha  in  a  ceill.  An  e  so  ceart  ?  Deuntar  truime 
agus  truimide  de  chomortaiseach  de  trom,  heavy,  i  bli- 
fucloir  De  Vere  Coneys.  B'fleair  liom  cloistin  baramhail 
na  ngraimearach  Gaedhilge  air  g-cuis  so. 

Duilleog  2S2,  ceud  phileur.  Ce  badh  rod  ibh.  Ni 
thuigim  an  radh  so  air  aon  chor,  agus  beidh  me  buidheach 
do'n  te  nihmeochas  dam  e. 

1  Kiilleog  282,  ceud  phileur.  Da  chat  mor.  Ba  choir 
Ulo'n  radh  so  a  bheith  "da  chat  mhoia."  "Do  rinne 
M/ia  da  lochiann  mhoio."  Genesis  ii.,  16. 

Duilleog  282,  daia  pileur.  'J'eidhidh  air  ais  creud  ba 
ce  as  a  d  tinga/'hai ."  Ni  fhacas  an  radh  creud  />a  cea. 
riamh  agus  ni  thuigim  brigh  dhc  muna  g  cuireadh  e  in  ait 
"gidhbeait."  An  bh-fuil  se  ceart  ?  Measaim  fein  nach 
bh-fuii. 

.  Duilleog  2S3,  dara  pileur.  Gan  mo-siom  a  chur  air. 
Ni.  Gaedhiiig  mo-siom.  B'fheidir  gur  cuireadh  in  ait 
jni-shuim  e. 

Duilleog  2S9.  A'i'l  moran  daoineadh  nar  chualaidh 
airanmanach.  Ni'i  «.7;' íVí«<í/f//í//í  ceart  do  reir  cleach- 
daidh  na  sgriobhadoradh  is  fearr  ata  agaiun  'san  Gaedhiiig. 
Ta  fhios  again  go  \\'\€\x\)\z^\  nar  chualaidh  air  ftadh  na 
coda  is  mo  d'Eirinn,  acht  ba  choir  nach  g-cualaidk  no 
cuala  a  r.adh.  Ni'l  aon  adhbhar,  comhartha  an  ama 
chaithte,  se  sin  ar  no  r,  do  sgriobhadh  le  briatharaibh 
mhiiaghalta  de  lihrigli  go  bh-fuil  an  focal  fein  eugsaii 


phosadh."     Do  reir  na  ngraimear  si  ciall  de  i  m-Beurla  j  huil  a  g-conihnuilhe  o'n  bh-focal  leis  a  ndeiimid  an  am 
"1  came  here  to  marry  a  man  i"  acht  do  reir  cleachdaidh  I  lathaireach.    Nil  aon  nidh  'san  Gaedhiiig  nios  eagnuidhe 
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'na  so,  acht  ni  cleachtar  e  go  minic.  Gidheadh,  is 
•eigiii  a  radh  go  g-cleachtai-  e  'san  m-Biobla  in  gach  ait  in 
a  d-tarlui_^heanii  laidhtemar  an  ceanii  so  shuas.  "  A'ac/i 
g-aialu  iv^a.}"  II.  Ri  .gli,  xi^.,  25.  _  "  ^V/ M//f  se."  II. 
Kiogh,  xvii.,  4.  "  Mar  naoilheanaibh  nnck  bh-facaidk 
an  solus "  Job  iii.,  16.  Is  coir  dhani  admhail  go 
m-b  dlieann  me  fein  cionntacli  air  r.n  b-pimc  so,  oir 
sgriobliaiin  me  agus  deireann  me  "nior  chual.is,"  "  nar 
thanaic"  go  minic,  aclit  nil  aon  amhnis  gur  niicheart 
lad. 

Duilleog  289,  dara  pileur.  Tat  cis  scal.  Ba  choir 
stall!  do  sgriobhadh  mar  sgriobhthar  e  ag  duilleoig  291, 
ceud  phdeiir. 

Ta  me  criochniiighthe  anois,  agus  nil  acht  da  ninh 
agam  le  radh  limcheall  na  m-breathinighadh  do  rinnea-, 
agu-i  so  iad, — n.ich  g-cuirfear  fearg  air  aondiiine  leo,  agus 
go  mineochar  na  raidlne  do  breathnnigheas  le  nad.ioinibh 
uaisle  le  n-a  sgriobhadh  iad.  Do  b'fhearr  e  dheunadh  i 
nGaedhilig. 

Feicim  go  ndearnas  da  dhearmiid  in  mo  litir  in  Uibhir 
9  de'ii  Irisle  ibhar  ;  sgriobhas  i/odàadora  in  ait  clodhadoiri- 
dhe,  agus,  d'fhagas  liiir  in  as  an  bh-foi;al  airmhmid. 

Misi  do  cliara, 

T.  O.  RUISEAL. 


{This  le 


:r  has  been  some  months  in  our  hands,  but  owin^  to  thi 
ts  made  for  the  recent  numbers  uf  the  journal,  it  coul.. 
btain  insertion.  We  shall  in  a  future  number  deal  witt 
interesting  questions  iMr.  Russell  trea.s  oi^  but  spaci 
J  permit. — Ed.  G.J,] 


Notrs  of  Books, 

THE    DUPLOV.^N    I'lIONOGRAPHIC 
I.NSTRÜC10R. 

Of  the  very  many  aids  which,  in  these  present  days, 
have  been  made  available  for  purposes  of  iiisiruciion, 
one  of  the  most  uselul  is  "  Shonhanil."  This  art  has 
now  become  almost  indispensable  lo  the  professional  and 
mercaniile  comniuniiy  alike,  and  forms  an  essential  re- 
quisite in  the  education  oi  all  persons  entering  business. 
\Vithout  uiideit.tlcing  to  recommend  any  .system  ex- 
clusively, we  may  say  that  the  ait  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  simplitied  and  made  more  easy  to  acquire  liy  pro- 
fessors or  loUowers  of  it,  and  one  of  the  latest  of  those,  if 
not  ike  latest,  has  been  Mons.  E.  Duploye,  of  Pai  is.  His 
representative  in  this  country  was,  till  lately,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Slo.in,  whose  adapt. ition  of  hiì  system  to  the  English 
language  is  now  before  us.  On  the  Continent  it  is  taught 
in  most  of  the  public  schools,  even  to  children  of  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  style  is  clear  and  not  loaded 
with  abstruse  Language,  and  we  are  glad  10  notice  in  the 
work  now  before  us  the  omission  of  some  of  the  technicali- 
ties which  form  so  wearisome  a  burden  on  the  mind  in 
older  systems,  and  also  the  absence  of  shadht-y  (except  for 
alibreviating  purpo.5es).  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence c.tn  easily  master  it,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  tliat  tho->e  wishing  to  le.ini  a  perfect,  and,  at  the 
s.ime  lime,  very  simple  system,  «ill  do  well  to  study  iliis 
work. 

We  believe  that  books,  and  all  information  in  reference 
to  this  system,  can  be  had  at  the  School,  6  Upper  S.ick- 
ville-stveet,  Uublin,  which  has  been  established  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Mulvey,  who  is  the  representative  of  this  system  in 
Ircbnd.  \Ve  notice  that  ^lr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Pressman,  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Duployan  Shorthand  Club, 


MENiORANDUM  LY  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  NATIOXAL  EDUCATiO>r 
TO  THE  CHIEF  SECRETARY. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
have  given  tlieir  best  consideration  to  yotir  letter 
of  the  ist  of  January,  1S84,  in  reference  to  liie 
Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union — • 
and  also  to  otiier  matters  bearing;  u(ion  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Memorial. 

I.  The  Commissioners  have  minutely  investi- 
gated the  Census  Returns  of  tlie  number  of 
persons  speaking  English  and  Irish  ;  also  of  the 
number  speaking  Irish  only  ;  and,  combining  the 
restilts  of  this  investigation  with  the  alnindant 
information  at  their  command  in  their  Inspectors' 
Reports  and  in  other  documents,  proceed  to  reply 
to  your  letter  upon  all  the  points  to  which  you 
invite  their  attention. 

The  Memorialists,  in  their  statistical  generaliza- 
tions, make  no  distinction  between  the  64,167 
who  s])eak  Irish  only,  and  the  885,765  wlio  speak 
English  and  Iri.-ili.  For  very  strong  reasons, 
wiiich  will  herealter  appear,  the  Commissioners 
cannot  adopt  this  course. 

Then,  upon  a  basis  of  the  total  of  these  two 
classes,  the  Memorialists  proceed  to  estimate  the 
number  of  children  speaking  Irish.    They  say  : — 

Taking  949,000  to  be  the  correct  number  of  Irish- 
speaking  persons,  and  ap|jlying  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  estimating 
the  schoul-guing  population,  namely,  children  from  five 
to  thirteen  years  of  age,  we  should  have  igo,ooo  school 
ciiiliiren  speaking  Irish.  Hut  we  consider  this  estimate 
too  high,  and  believe  that  there  should  be  about  150,000 
children,  probably  more,  learning  the  Iri-h  language,  wiih 
a  view  to  llieir  being  afterwards  taught  English  properly. 
Or  even  if  we  allow  20  per  cent,  of  those  as  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  to  be  attending  the  Intermediate 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  other  educational  establishments 
of  the  country,  there  would  still  remain  over  120,000  pupils 
who  should  be  learning  Irish  in  the  National  Schools. 

Tiie  number  between  five  and  thirteen,  given 
above,  the  Memorialists  ascertained  by  taking 
20  per  cent,  of  tiie  total  of  949,000  who  ate 
returned  as  able  to  speak  Irish. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  this.  It  assumes 
that  the  proportion  of  cliildren  between  5  and  13 
is  the  same  for  the  949,000  who  can  speak  Irish 
as  for  the  whole  population  of  the  cotmtry.  The 
misleading  effect  of  this  20  per  cent,  fallacy  is 
illustrated  by  turning  to  the  statistics  of  such 
cities  as  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  &:c.  In 
Cork  city,  out  of  11,344  who  can  speak  Irish, 
469,  or  only  4'i  per  cent.,  are  under  twenty  years 
ol  age.  In  Waterford  city,  out  of  2,482  who  can 
speak  Irish,  102,  or  only  4'i  per  cent.,  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age.     In  Limerick  city,  out  of 
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2,746  who  can  speak  Irish,  52,  or  only  i"9  per 
cent.,  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.  And  taking, 
for  instance,  Limerick  county  and  city  combined, 
the  Commissioners  find  that  there  are  32,240 
who  can  speak  Irish,  of  whom  only  1,062,  or  3'3 
per  cent.,  are  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners 
cannot  possibly  accept  as  correct  the  statistical 
representations  and  generalizations  of  the 
Memorialists. 

The  Census  tables  give  the  lingual  returns  only 
in  decades,  viz.: — Under  10  years  of  age,  10  and 
under  20,  and  so  on.  Of  course  the  number 
under  20  years  of  age  is  no  representation  of  the 
school  age ;  but  the  Commissioners  prefer  to 
quote  these  figures  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  specu- 
lation or  conjecture.  Everyone  acquainted  with 
school  statistics  in  Ireland  will,  however,  readily 
understand  that  the  limit  up  to  20  years  of  age 
indicates  more  than  double  the  limits  between 
5  and  13.  Indeed,  in  the  population  generally, 
the  number  from  5  to  13  is  only  42 'i  per  cent, 
of  the  number  under  20  years  of  age. 

II.  The  first  observations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  have  reference  to  those  who  speak 
English  and  Irish. 

Of  this  class  it  may  be  observed  that  77-4  per 
cent,  are  20  years  of  age,  or  more  than  20 — 
although,  in  the  population  generally,  only  54' i 
per  cent,  are  20  or  more  than  20.  This  at  once 
establishes  the  fact  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
bilingual  class  have  no  relation  whatever  with 
the  question  of  Primary  Education.  Indeed,  if 
great  centres  only,  in  which  large  nui.ibers  are 
returned  as  speaking  Irish  and  English,  were 
considered,  this  fact  would  be  all  the  more  mani- 
fest. The  figures  already  quoted  about  Cork, 
Waterford,  and  Eimerick,  make  this  very  plain. 

The  number  of  the  bilingual  class  in  all  Ireland, 
under  twenty,  is  200,173  !  Isss  than  half  of  whom 
could,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  of  the  school- 
going  age. 

Then,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  or  force  of  the  numbers  returned 
as  bilingual  in  the  Census  Tables,  that  large 
numbers  are  found  in  places  in  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  is  heard  an  Irish  sentence  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  or  commerce.  For  instance,  for  the 
City  of  Dublin,  the  numbers  set  down  as  speaking 
Irish  and  English  is  3,451,  and,  for  Belfast, 
1,126.  English,  however,  it  need  scarcely  be  ob- 
served, is  the  universal  language  of  such  places. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  even  in 
such  a  town  as  Galway,  where  the  bilingual 
element  is  returned  by  the  Census  Commissioners 
as  very  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  population — 


707  per  cent,  of  this  bilingual  population  being 
twenty  years  of  age  or  more — the  predominanc'e 
of  the  English  language  cannot  be  challenged. 
Their  Inspector  in  Galway  informs  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  present  Arclibishop  of  Tuani, 
when  Bishop  of  Galway,  was  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  preaching  on  Sundny  mornings  in  Iiish  ; 
but  that,  although  his  congregation  was  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  humbler  class  of  people, 
he  discontinued  the  Irish  sermons,  because  "  he 
believed  that  by  speaking  in  English  he  was  best 
suiting  the  majority  of  his  audience." 

The  commanding  fact,  however,  in  respect  to 
those  of  the  bilingual  population  who  axsc/u/dren, 
whatever  their  number,  and  wheresoever  found,  is 
that  they  are  English  speakers ;  and,  owing  to  the 
opportunities  which  tliey  have  enjoyed  of  educa- 
tion in  English,  are  not  only  likelv,  but  certain,  to 
be  more  correct  and  easy  speakers  of  English  than 
of  Irish,  with  which  they  have  only  a  limited  and 
haphazard  colloquial  familiarity.  And  again 
it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that,  not  only  in  every 
county,  but  in  every  barony  and  town  in  Ireland, 
these  English-speaking  children  are  mixing  and 
living  with  communities  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  English  s|)eakers.  Their  journals  and 
newspapers  are  English  ;  their  books  are  English. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  are  nearly  all  pursuing  their 
education  in  English  as  pupils  of  National 
Schools.  In  their  own  interests,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  there  can  therefore  be 
no  question  whatever  but  that  the  language  of 
the  education  of  these  English-speaking  children 
should  be  English. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  interests,  social, 
commercial,  and  political,  combine  to  favour  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  the  people, 
it  would  certainly  be  neither  natural  nor  rational 
to  impose  upon  children  who  know  English  an 
obligation  to  study  Irish  also,  simply  because 
they  have  to  any  extent,  great  or  small,  a  collo- 
quial knowledge  of  the  Irish.  If  accordingly  the 
Irish  language  is  to  be  cultivated  at  all  by  such 
children,  it  must  be  as  a  philological  accomplish- 
ment, when  age  and  capacity  fit  them  for  it,  like 
the  acquisition  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  ;  and 
for  this  the  Commissioners'  Rules,  to  be  here- 
after referred  to,  adequately  provide. 

Although  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Educational 
Authorities,  under  similar  circumstances,  prac- 
tically discountenance  any  reference  to  the  ver- 
nacular in  the  instructionof  the  children  attending 
public  schools,  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  recognised  the  importance  and  value  of 
using  the  Irish  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
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following  note,  which   they   have  added  to  the 
Programme  of  Instruction,  viz. : — 

If  there  are  Irish-speaking  pupils  in  a  school,  the  teacher, 
if  acqaainted  with  the  Irish  language,  should,  whenever 
practicable,  employ  the  vernacular  as  an  aid  to  the 
elucidation  and  acquisition  of  the  English  language. 

III.  The  Commissioners  have  now  to  consider 
the  question  in  connexion  with  the  exclusively 
Irish-speaking  portion  of  the  population. 

In  1861  the  number  of  this  class  was  163,275  ; 
in  1871  the  number  was  103,562;  and  in  i88i 
the  number  was  64,167. 

Of  the  64,167  returned  for  1881,  the  number 
twenty  years  of  age  or  more  is  45,904,  or  71-5 
per  cent.,  and  under  twenty,  18,263,  or  28-5  per 
cent.  As  in  the  case  of  the  bilingual  population, 
the  proportion  of  the  older  section  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  all  natural  dimension.  In  the  whole 
population,  as  already  stated,  the  proportion 
twenty  years  and  above  twenty  is  only  54'i  per 
cent.  The  question,  therefore,  really  resolves 
itself  into  this: — AVhether  of  the  18,263  persons 
under  twenty  years  of  age — not  quite  half  ol 
whom  are  of  a  school-going  age — i.e.,  about  9,000, 
and  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  there 
exist  any  school  districts  in  which,  in  the 
economy  of  the  National  System,  schools  speci- 
ally organized  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
the  vernacular  as  the  rudimentary  school  course, 
could,  if  in  the  public  interests  it  were  deemed 
desirable  to  establish  such  schools,  be  efficiently 
carried  on. 

In  the  twelve  counties  of  Leinsterthe  question 
does  not  arise  ;  for  in  those  twelve  counties  there 
is  a  total  of  only  eight  persons  under  twenty  years 
of  age  who  speak  Irish  only. 

Then,  as  to  the  six  counties  of  Munster  :  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  speaking  Irish  only, 
there  are  just  2,096  persons,  viz.  : — 
In  Limerick,  6  i  180,632  *246  j2  39,072 
In  Tipperary,  13  §"0  199.612  ^  31°  "g'^  42,447;^ 
In  Clare,  164  "^  c  141,457.5  225  o  j;  32,232  o 
InWaterford,205  ^-2  112,768  S  130 '^  g  18,152'^ 
In  Cork,  373  ^2.  495,607"  69S  2 -g' 108,461  o 
In  Kerr>',    1,335   g       201,039  325      ^     5^691 

Total,  2,096        1,331.  "S       1.934  292,055 

*  The  statis'.ics  of  the  National  Schools  are  taken  from 
the  last  published,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  barony  of 
Aran,  ascertained  returns. 

Kerry  is  the  only  Munster  county  on  which  it 
is  necessary  to  dwell.  Of  those  under  twenty 
years  of  age  who  speak  Irish  only,  660,  i.e., 
about  one-half,  mighf,  at  the  most,  be  of  the 
school-going  age. 

In  an  area  of  1,159,355  acres,  anda  population 
of  201,039,  ^^'i''^  325  National  Schools,  attended 
by  51,691  pupils,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 


lation, it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  opening  for  any 
special  provision  for  schools  upon  a  new  organiza- 
tion. The  660  must  be  absorbed  in  the  general 
scheme  of  the  National  Schools. 

In  the  province  of  Connaught  the  number  of 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  speak 
Irish  only  is  10,953,  ^'^-  '■ — " 
InSligo,  9  i^  111,578       1S2     —    26,230 

"  =    90,372  ^  195  1'i    23,537  I 

3    132,490  -J    223  .£  i2      '  • 


In  Leitiim 

In  Roscommon,  12  ^ 
In  Mayo,  1,610  •- 
In  Gahvay,    9.312  — 

o 

Total,     10,953 


-■=.-,  -;2,9i3  ^ 

S  245,212  ^  319  .5  2     58.S74  = 


242,005  332 '";3  51,304  - 
821,657  1,251   192,858 

The  only  counties  in  Connaught  that  require 
special  consideration  are  Galway  and  Mayo. 

First,  as  to  Galway.  The  9,312  under  twenty 
years  of  age  who  know  Irish  only,  represent  about 
4,600  children  of  a  school-going  age.  This  is  a 
large  number,  but  then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Galway  is  an  immensely  large  county.  It 
has  an  area  of  1,502,361  acres,  and  a  population 
— in  many  parts  very  sparsely  distributed — of 
242,005,  with  332  National  Schools,  attended  by 
51,304  pupils.  Even  in  the  Barony  of  Aran, 
composei.!  of  the  .\ran  Islands — often  referred  to 
as  typical  of  an  Irish-speaking  po|)ulation — the 
number  of  all  ages  who  speak  Irish  only  out  of  a 
population  of  3,163,  is  889,  of  whom  the  number 
under  twenty  years  of  age  is  only  365,  or  about 
180  of  the  school-going  age.  There  are  six 
National  Schools  on  the  Islands,  with  737  pupils 
on  the  rolls. 

Then,  as  to  Mayo.  The  area  is  1,3x8,129 
acres.  Thepopulation  is  245,212,  ofwhom  1,610, 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  speak  Irish  only — or, 
in  round  numbers,  about  800  of  a  school-going 
age.  The  number  of  National  Schools  is  319, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  is  58,874. 

As  to  Ulster,  no  table  is  necessary.  In  the 
counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Cavan,  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  London- 
derry, the  total  number  under  twenty  years,  who 
speak  Irish  only,  is  23. 

Donegal  is  the  sole  county  in  the  province  in 
which  Irish  is  still,  to  any  extent,  spoken.  The 
area  of  Donegal  is  1,190,268  acres.  The  popu- 
lation is  206,035.  There  are  388  National 
Schools,  with  44,924  on  the  rolls;  and  the 
number,  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  speak 
Irish  only,  is  5,183,  or  about  2,500  of  a  school- 
going  age. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  facts  shows  that, 
in  respect  of  the  number — not  quite  9,000 — of 
children  of  a  school-going  age,  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  who  speak  Irish  only,  their 
absorption  into  the  diiTcrent  National  Schools 
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would  neither  involve  nor  justify  a  re-organization 
of  these  scliools. 

It  is,  of  coiu'se,  a  subject  of  concern  tiiat  tlie 
teacliers  of  those  scliools  in  which  purely  Irish- 
speuking  pupils  in  numbers,  however  small, 
attend,  may  be  able  to  teach  them  rationally  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  regulation  alluded  to  by  the 
Commissioners  when  referring  to  the  bilingual 
class  of  children.  Unfortunately  very  few  of  the 
National  teachers  of  the  present  day  are  qualified 
to  teach  the  Irish  language.  Hitherto,  although 
large  results  fees  are  offered  forjjassesin  Irish — 
ten  shillings  a  pass,  akhough  the  fee  for  French 
is  but  five  shillings — only  thirty-three  teachers 
have  obtained  certificates  of  qualification,  not- 
witlistanding  that  tlie  requirements  of  the  ex- 
amination are  not  liigher  than  those  laid  down 
for  pupils  in  the  senior  grade  of  llie  examinations 
of  the  Commissioners  lorlntermediate  Education. 

IV.  You  state  that  you  would  also  wish  to 
know — 

"Whether  there  was  any  special  provision 
made  in  the  eaily  foundation  of  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  1831  or  1832  for  the 
education  in  the  Irish  Language  of  those  children 
who  spoke  Irish  only." 

Ill  reply,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  state 
that  no  provision  of  the  kind  was  made  at  the 
institution  of  the  National  System.  As  well  as 
the  Commissioners  can  trace  the  proceedings  of 
that  early  perioil,  the  anxiety  of  the  promoters  of 
the  National  System  was  to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  the  English  Language,  and  to  make 
English  the  language  of  the  schools.  No  ques- 
tion appears  to  have  been  mooted  by  any  of 
those  concerned  in  the  foiimiation  of  the 
National  System — or  even  liy  its  hostile  critics — 
as  to  the  engrafting  of  instruction  in  the  Irish 
Language  upon  the  English  Programme  of  the 
schools. 

V.  You  also  state  that  you  desire — 

"  To  know  how  the  proposals  of  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  made  in  his  Report  for  1S55,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Gaelic  Union, 
in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage, were  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  National 
Education." 

I'lie  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  that  period  do  not  show  that  any  decision  was 
arrived  at  in  respect  to  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's 
proposals.  Doubtless,  the  fact  that,  just  at  that 
time,  public  opinion  was  not  in  sympathy  with  a 
cultivation  of  the  Irish  Language,  that  the  Celtic 
Professorship  in  the  Queen's  College  in  so 
Celtic  a  district  as  Galway  was,  for  lark  of  stu- 
dents,  in  abeyance,   and  that  the    Celtic    Pro- 


fessors in  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast  and 
Cork — the  great  scholar  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  the 
former,  and  the  accomplished  Mr.  Connellan  in 
the  latter — were  not  able  to  attract  students  to 
their  lectures,  may  have  influenced  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  treatment  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's 
proposals. 

VI.  You  then  state  that  you  sliould  like — 

"  To  have  some  information  as  to  the  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1868,  upon  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  evidence,  also 
referred  to  in  the  Memoricd,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
Irish  Language  in  the  National  Schools." 

The  Commissioners  have  referred  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  find 
that  the  latter  made  no  recommendation  ujion 
— nor,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  their  elaborate 
Report,  even  adverted  to — the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Irish  Language  in  the  National 
Schools. 

VII.  You  then  observe — 

"  The  Coininisiioners  would  also,  perhaps, 
kindly  favour  me  with  any  information  at  their 
command,  as  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  of 
pupils  of  National  Schools  to  cultivate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  Language." 

'I'his  is  a  very  important  question.  The  pa- 
rents have  never  manifested  any  disposition  that 
their  children  should  cultivate  the  Irish.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  all  times  since  the  establishment 
of  the  National  System,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, they  have  energetically  demonstrated 
an  anxiety  that  their  children  should  learn  Eng- 
lish. Even  in  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  published 
Reports,  in  which  he  urges  the  view  that  those 
Iribh-speaking  children  in  Donegal,  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  should  be  taught  English  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  language,  he  depicts 
the  anxiety  of  the  parents  to  be  anything  but 
favourable  to  a  cultivation  of  the  Irish,  whilst 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  English. 

In  his  Report  for  1856,  Blue  Book,  page  143, 
he  observes  : — 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  this  strong  passion  fur  edu- 
cation could  have  possessed  a  people  who  are  themselves 
utterly  illiterate.  Neither  at  Tory,  Imii-boffin,  Gola, 
Owey,  Rutland,  nor  Innisfree,  is  there  a  resulent  clergy- 
man ;  Arraniiiore  being  tlie  only  one  01  the  islands  which 
enjoys  such  an  advantage  ;  nor  is  tlicre  anyone  above  the 
rank  of  a  peasant  living  amongst  the  inh.djitants  to  give  a 
direction  to  their  tasies,  or  in  counsel  them  to  have  their 
children  educated.  This  passion  may  be  traced  to  one 
predominant  de^^ire — the  desire  to  speak  English.  They 
see,  whenever  a  stranger  visits  their  islands,  that  prospe- 
rity has  its  peculiar  tongue  as  well  as  its  line  coat  ;  they 
see  that  whilst  the  traffickers  who  occasionally  approach 
them  to  deal  in  fish,  or  in  kelp,  or  in  food,  display  the 
yellow  gold,  they  count  it  out  in  English  ;  and  if  they 
ever  cross  over  to  the  mainland  for  the  "law,'' as  they 
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call  nny  legal  jirocess,  they  see  that  the  so'emn  words  of 
ju  Ignient  Jiave  to  omie  second-hand  to  ihem,  through  the 
offices  of  an  interpreter.  Again.  English  is  spoken  l)y  the 
landlord,  by  the  stray  official  who  visits  them,  l.y  the 
sailors  of  the  ships  that  lie  occasii'nally  in  iheir  roadsteads, 
and  by  tlie  schoolmaster  himself;  and  whiKt  they  may- 
love  the  cadences,  and  mellowness,  and  liomeUness  of  the 
language  which  their  fathers  gave  them,  they  yet  see  that 
obscurity  and  poverty  distinguish  their  lot  from  the 
English-speaking  people  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  matter 
what  the  sacritice  to  their  feel  ngs,  they  lon-^  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  tlie  "  new  tongue,"  with  all  its  prizes  and  social 
privileges.  The  key^tone  of  fortune  is  the  power  of 
speaking  Eni^lish,  and  to  possess  this  power  there  is  a 
burning  longing  in  their  breasts  th.at  never  varies,  never 
moder.ites.  It  is  the  utilitarian,  not  the  abstract  idea  of 
education  which  influences  them,  for  they  know  notliing 
of  the  ple.isures  of  literature,  or  of  the  I'eauties  and  won- 
ders of  science.  The  knowledge  which  they  thirst  for  in 
the  school  is,  therefore,  confined  to  a  spe:iking  use  of  the 
English  Language.  I  met  with  some  remarkable  cases, 
illu-trative  of  their  ardent  desire  to  know  English.  At 
Tory,  a  man  who  expressed  himself  in  English  pretty  well, 
told  me  that  he  had  been  in  a  boat  with  a  party  of  fellow- 
islanders  at  Moviile,  in  Innishowen,  and,  to  u-e  his  own 
expression,  when  speaking  of  his  c>mpanions,  who  spoke 
Irish  onlj',  he  said  he  "  was  ashamed  of  them  ;  they  stood 
like  dummies  ;  the  cattle  got  on  as  well  as  them." 

Ill  the  same  Report  Sir  Patrick  Keenaii  ob- 
serves : — 

At  Owey  the  teacher  is  an  inteliigent  young  man.  who 
has  been  well  trained  in  a  most  superior  school  on  the 
mainland  ;  a  fair  attempt  had  been  made  at  teachins; 
grammar,  geography,  and  aiiihmetic  ;  the  senior  pupils 
knew  a  tolerable  share  of  English  ;  the  juniors  were  still 
without  a  word.  The  master  adopts  a  novel  mode  of 
procedure  to  propagate  the  "  new  language."  He  nmkes 
it  a  cau^e  of  punishment  to  speak  Irish  in  the  school,  and 
he  has  instituted  a  sort  of  police  amongst  the  i^arents  to 
see  that  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another  the  children 
speak  nothing  but  English  at  home.  The  parents  are  so 
eager  for  tiie  English,  they  exhibit  no  reluctance  to 
inform  the  master  of  every  detected  breach  of  the  school 
law  ;  and,  by  this  coercive  process,  the  poor  children 
in  the  course  of  time  become  pretty  fluent  in  speaking 
very  incorrect  English. 

The  Commissioners  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  contintie  to 
display  no  an.xiety  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  Irish,  whi'stall  the  while  they  cherish  an  ardent 
desire  that  their  children  should  learn  English. 
The  Inspector  of  National  Schools  at  Gal  way,  Mr. 
Downing,  whose  district  embraces  the  whole  of 
Connemara,  writing  on  the  28th  ultimo,  says  : — 

It  may  not  be  quite  irrelevant  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  last  week.  When  I  was  conducting 
the  Results  Examination  of  the  only  school  in  my  district 
in  which  there  is  an  Irish  class,  I  asked  the  teacher  if  the 
parents  took  much  interest  in  the  Irish  instruction,  and 
his  answer  was — "They  have  barely  tolerated  it."  He 
has,  in  fact,  intimated  to  me  that  he  will  not  continue  it 
any  longer. 

VIII.  You  also  wish  to  know — 

"  In   brief  detail  the   representations   which 


have  been  made,  froin  time  to  time,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  by  non-official 
persons  or  bodies  to  engralt  the  teaching  of  Irish 
upon  the  curricuhnn  of  the  National  Schools, 
and  the  steps  wiiich  the  Commissioners  have 
taken  upon  such  representations,  or  the  steps 
wliicli,  independently  of  any  such  extraneous  re- 
presentations, they  may  have  taken  in  the  same 
direction." 

The  first  time  lliat  the  attention  of  the  Board 
was  called  to  the  subject  was  in  1875,  "'hen  the 
Rev.  James  Graves,  A.B.,  Incumbent  of  Ennis- 
nag,  County  Kilkenny,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Historical  and  Archseological  Association  of  Ire- 
land,submitted  to  theCommissioners  the  following 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  that 
Association,  held  in  Kilkenny  in  April,  1875  : — 

Mr.  Egan  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  an  effort 
being  made  to  urge  on  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
the  desirability  of  giving  the  same  encouragement  to  the 
National  School  Teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  Irish 
as  in  French  and  Laim.  He  su;;gested  the  passing  of 
the  following  resolution  : — "  That  in  order  to  raise  up 
scholars  to  tianslate  the  priceless  Irish  MS.S.,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Irish  tongue  from  being  en:irely  losr,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland,  strongly  recommend  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  E'iucation  the  importance  of  paying  for  the 
teaching  of  Irish  by  tl.e  National  School  Teachers, 
similar  to  Latin  and  French." 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  would  propose  the  resolution  with 
great  pie.isure.  He  believed  whit  was  suggested  would 
not  lead  to  the  preservation  of  Irish  as  a  spoken  language 
amongst  the  people,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  however,  it 
would  tend  largely  to  its  preservation  for  literary  pur- 
poses, which  was  most  desirable,  independently  even  of 
national  sentiment.  The  importance  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages was  now  fully  recognised  by  scholars  throughout 
Europe. 

The  meeting  fully  acquiesced,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  at  the  time,  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Association. 

The  next  occ'ision  upon  which  the  question 
was  submitted  to  the  Comuussioners  was  in  1878, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  memorial,  not,  as  in  the 
former  case,  simply  representing  the  views  of  an 
Archaeological  Association,  but  on  behalf  of  a 
society  specially  founded  for  the  "  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language."  and  signed  by  a  great 
number  of  the  most  influential  public  persons — 
Bishops,  Clergymen,  Members  of  Parliament, 
&c. —  praying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kilkenny 
Association,  that  Irish  might  be  placed  on  the 
Results  programme,  on  a  footing  somewhat 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  in  the  case  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  French.  Presented,  as  was  this 
memorial,    under    auspices   so   influential,   and 
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so  highly  entitled  to  respect,  the  Commis- 
sioners instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  action  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  in  England,  as 
to  the  treatment  of  Welsh  in  the  schools  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  Gaelic  in  the  schools  of  Scot- 
land. They  also  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
as  to  the  treatment  by  the  French  Government 
of  the  vernacular  in  Brittany.  The  result  of 
these  inquiries  was  of  a  very  adverse  character 
to  the  aims  of  the  memorialists,  and  will  be 
stated  hereafter  in  reply  to  your  specific  inquiry 
as  to  Wales,  Scotland,  &c. 

Whilst  convinced  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Schools  English  was  the  universal  and 
familiar  language  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
that,  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  no  difficulty 
existed,  even  in  the  counties  in  which  the  Irish 
language  is  to  any  extent  spoken,  the  Commis- 
sioners, however,  felt  that  they  were  bound  to 
defer  to  the  representations  of  a  memorial  so  in- 
fluentially  promoted,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
solved to  place  the  Irish  Language  as  a  philo- 
logical subject  on  the  programme  of  Extra 
Branches,  on  the  same  footing  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  and,  as  regards  the  Results  Fee  payable 
for  proficiency,  even  on  a  more  favourable  foot- 
ing than  French. 

IX.  This,  as  has  been  observed,  was  in  1878. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  condition  lor 
sanctioning  the  payment  of  Results  Fees  for 
Extra  Branches,  had  laid  down,  in  1877,  a  rule 
that — 

They  must  insist  upon  the  uniform  charge  of  an  extra 
fee  in  all  schools  ;  without  such  a  provision  they  believe 
that  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  likely  to  be  vasted 
in  trifling  with  subjects  of  which  the  rudiments  are  never 
mastered. 

The  fee  was  two  shillings  a  quarter  payable  to 
the  teacher.  In  1S80,  the  Council  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  the  Irish  Language  presented  a 
memorial  representing  that  the  imposition  of  this 
fee  was  practically  prohibitory  of  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  Irish. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  this  memorial,  the 
Commissioners  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : — 

In  July,  187S,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, in  deference  to  a  memorial  numerously  signed  by 
persons  of  the  most  influential  classes  in  society,  added 
the  Irish  language  to  their  list  of  Extra  Subjects  on  the 
conditions  applicable  to  Greek,  Latin,  French,  &c.  Oiie 
ot  these  conditions,  in  conformity  with  the  regulation  laid 
down  in  the  Letter  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  dated  30th  Apiil,  1877,  was  that  a  special  fee 
of  2s.  a  quarter  should  be  paid  by  each  pupil. 

The  places  where  extra  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
Irish   language  could    be   successfully  established  were 


practically  limited  to  the  Irish-speaking  districts,  /.■■.,  to 
the  poor  outlying  counties  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway, 
Kerry,  &c.,  &c.  In  these  counties  even  the  ordinary 
school  fees  are  paid  but  sparingly.  And  it  is  alleged  by 
teachers,  managers  and  others  that  the  imposition  of  the 
extra  fee  for  Irish  is  to  a  great  extent  a  hindrance  to  the 
estalilishment  or  success  of  Irish  classes.  The  statistics 
of  the  schools  pretty  clearly  establish  this.  In  1879,  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment,  304  pupils  paid  the  required 
fee,  but  in  18S0,  which  opened  with  a  period  of  great  des- 
titution, the  number  who  paid  the  fee  was  only  68. 

Taking,  therefore,  inio  consideration  the  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  connected  with  the  teaching  of  Irish, 
and  also  the  expression  of  public  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  after  full 
consideration,  have  decided  that  the  special  extra  fee  of 
2s.  a  quarter  shall  not  necessarily  be  exacted  from  pupils 
learning  the  Irish  language  to  qualify  them  for  earning 
results  fees  in  that  language  for  their  teachers. 

In  view  of  their  Lordships'  letter  of  30th  April,  1877, 
already  referred  to,  the  Commissioners  submit  their  reso- 
lution to  the  favourable  consideration  of  their  Lordships. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  Treasury  relaxed 
their  Rule  in  favour  of  pupils  studying  Irish. 
No  extra  fee  has  since  been  payable  by  pupils 
learning  Irish  as  an  extra  branch. 

X.  The  next  representation  in  reference  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Irish  Language,  which  came 
under  the  direct  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioneis,  was  a  Petition  presented  in  May, 
1883,  by  the  Male  Students  in  the  Mailborough- 
street  Training  College,  praying  that  Irish  might 
be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  College. 

This  Petition  was  referred  to  the  Professors  of 
the  Training  College,  Dr.  O'SuUivan,  Dr.  Cor- 
bett,  Dr.  Joyce,  and  Mr.  Doherty,  for  their 
opinion. 

In  their  unanimous  reply,  the  Professors 
said  : — 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  May  on  the 
above-mentioned  subject,  and  to  the  accompanying  Me- 
morial from  the  Male  Students  then  in  training,  we  beg  to 
say  that  Gaelic  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  Scotch  Train- 
ing Co  leges  ;  that  Welsh  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  Welsh 
Training  Colleges  ;  that  the  number  of  pupils  who 
"  passed  "  in  Irish  last  year  was  17  (out  of  35  presented); 
that  the  number  of  teachers  who  this  year  applied  for 
certificates  of  competency  to  teach  Irish  was  5  ;  and  that 
Irish  could  not  possibly  be  introduced  into  our  curriculum 
except  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  subject  of  certainly 
more  practical  importance. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Memorial  w.as  not  at  all  a  spontaneous 
performance — that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  inspired  by  an 
outsider,  who  would  be  glad  of  an  appointment  as  Teacher 
of  Irish,  and  that  iTiany  of  the  students  affixed  their  signa- 
tures in  order  not  to  be  considered  disobliging. 

The  Commissioners  decided  to  act  upon  the 
report  of  their  Professors. 

XL  I'his  suggestion  is  repeated  in  a  document 
containing  resolutions  passed  at  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage Congress,  1882,  and  forwarded  only  a  few 
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weeks  ago  to  the  Commissioners  b)"- the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language.  "  The  cost  to  the  Board,"  the 
resoUition  proceeds  to  say,  "  would  not  exceed 
_j£"3oo — ^a  sum  not  too  much  to  be  expended  on 
the  pieservation  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  a  nation." 

XII.  The  first  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  may  be  here  remarked,  lays  down  that 
"a  practical  knowledge  of  Irish  should  be  made 
an  essential  qualification  for  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  teacher  under  the  Board."  Consider- 
ing that  in  the  twelve  counties  of  Leinster 
there  are  only  eight  persons  who  cannot  speak 
English,  not  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  other 
provinces — this,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  scarcely  a 
reasonable  proposal. 

XIII. — -As  to  the  steps,  independently  of  any 
extraneous  representations  respecting  the  culti 
vation  of  the  Irish  which  the  Commissioners 
have  taken,  and  about  which  you  desire  to  be 
informed,  all  that  has  already  been  said  in  this 
memorandum  will  likely  demonstrate  to  you  the 
policy  of  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
whole  subject.  Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as 
expressive  of  their  conviction  that  it  is  utterly 
impracticable  to  make  Irish  the  language  of  the 
schools  in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  current  of  progress,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  managers  of  the  schools,  in 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  that,  in  deference  to  the  sentiment  of 
very  influential  classes,  they  have  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power,  consistently  with  their  primary 
obligation  of  educating  the  people  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the 
Irish  language  as  a  pliiiulogical  subject  of  national 
interest.  Accordingly,  as  a  stimulus  to  teachers 
to  cultivate  the  Irish  language,  so  as  to  qualify 
themselves  to  teach  it,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  any  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  it,  the 
Commissioners,  in  1882,  in  the  programme  of 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  first  class, 
authorized  the  taking  up  of  Irish  at  choice  as  one 
of  those  special  courses  in  which,  under  pro- 
vision No.  10  of  the  programme,  candidates 
must  exhibit  proficiency.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, a  candidate  may  substitute  Irish  for  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Me- 
chanics, Chemistry,  &c.  Since  this  rule  was 
promulgated,  only  three,  out  of  a  large  number 
of  candidates  examined,  took  advantage  of  its 
provisions. 

The  Commissioners  ])laced  a  copy  book,  in 
which  the  headlines  are  written  in  the  Irish 
character,  upon  their  list  for  sale  at  cost  price  (i 


penny)  to  pupils  of  National  Schools.    The  sale, 
however,  of  this  book  is  very  limited  indeed. 

Again,  the  Commissioners,  after  very  mature 
consideration,  have  altered  a  Rule  to  which  many 
persons  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Irish  and 
other  extra  branches — which  must  be  taught  be- 
fore or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours — have 
taken  exception,  viz.,  that  no  fee  for  such  extra 
branch  is  payable  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  f;iils 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  This 
change  in  their  Rule  will,  it  is  believed,  have  a 
salutary  effect  in  promoting  instruction  in  extra 
branches,  and  certainly  remove  an  alleged  im- 
pediment to  the  teaching  of  the  Irish  language. 

XIV.  In  connexion  witli  this  question  of  the 
extra  branches,  it  is  observed  that  the  Gaelic 
Union  in  their  memorial  regard  the  Rule  that 
certain  extra  branches,  of  which  Irish  is  one, 
must  be  taught  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  "  as  crushing  in  its  completeness, 
so  far  as  the  Irish  language  is  concerned."  For 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  Rule,  thus  so 
emphatically  stigmatized,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ordinary  school  hours  for  secular  in- 
struction are  usually  limited  to  four  in  the  day. 
It  takes,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  all  the  skill  of 
a  teacher  and  his  staff",  to  work  into  these  hours 
the  essential  subjects  of  a  primary-school  course. 
No  sensible  teacher,  even  if  there  were  no  Rule 
to  the  contrary,  would  dream  of  occupviiig  any 
portion  of  his  time  upon  non  essential  subjects, 
during  the  limited  span  ol  four  hours  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  all  good  schools,  the  teachers 
have  classes  before  or  after  their  ordinary  school 
hours  for  special  instruction.  This  was  the  case 
even  before  results  payments  were  ever  made. 
Then  there  are  thousands  of  schools  in  which 
monitors  must,  and  do,  get  their  special  teaching 
before  or  after  the  school  hours.  Teachers 
usually  tack  their  lessons  in  extra  branches  to 
the  teaching  of  their  monitors.  But  why  should 
the  extra  hour,  which  the  Gaelic  Union  objects 
to,  be  more  crushing  in  its  effect  upon  Irish  than 
upon  any  other  extra  subject? 

The  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  shows 
that  in  the  year  1882  there  were,  for  instance, 
examined — 

In  Physiral  Geogr.iphy  ...  ...  ...  3,99 

III  Physical  Sciences       ...  ...  •■■  245 

In  Extra  Branches,  exclusive  of  Needlework,  or 

Music,  or  Drawing,  taught  to  Females  ..  9,3" 

In  French     ...                 ...  ...  ...  7S9 

In  Latin        ...                 ...  ■■■  •■•  84 

In  Greek       ...                 ...  ■■•  •■•  3^ 

In  Irish         ...                  ...  ...  ■  ■  35 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  hour  of  instruction 
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which  regulates  the  success  or  failure  of  any  par- 
ticular branch.  The  wishes  of  the  parents,  the 
tastes  ol  the  children,  the  capacities  and  industry 
of  the  Teachers,  and  the  views  of  the  managers 
are  the  regulating  influences. 

XV.  And,  in  the  same  connexion,  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  Memorialists  complain  that 
Irish — as  in  the  case  of  other  extra  branches — 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  a  pupil  under  ten  years 
of  age.  This  rule  as  to  a  limit  of  ten  years  of 
age  is  a  Treasury  requirement.  But  the  Com- 
missioners fully  ajjprove  of  it.  A  child  under  ten 
has  not  the  capacity — and  even  if  he  had,  he 
ought  not  to  be  permitted — to  undertake  the 
philological  study  of  so  difficult  a  language  as 
the  Irish. 

XVI.  To  complete  their  remarks  as  to  the 
steps  taken  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Irish  language,  the  Commissioners  ought,  per- 
haps, again  refer  to  the  official  instruction  now 
formally  set  forth  in  the  Programme  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  practical  import  of  which  is  tliat  if  there 
are  Irish-speaking  jiupils  in  a  school,  the  teacher 
if  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language  should, 
whenever  practicable,  utihze  his  knowledge  in 
the  development  of  the  children's  intelligence, 
and  in  their  better  acquirement  of  the  English. 

XVII.  Lastly,  you  observe  : — 

"  As,  doubtless,  the  Commissioners  may  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  Wales  in  respect  to  the 
Welsh  language,  and  of  the  children  of  Scotland 
as  regards  the  Gaelic,  or  of  any  corresponding 
continental  incidents  of  vernacular  education,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  they  would  kindly 
favour  me  with  any  information  on  the  subject 
in  each  country,  which  they  may  possess.'' 

As  already  observed,  when  the  Memorial  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,  so  numerously  and  influentially  signed, 
was  presented  tothem  in  187S,  the  Commissioners 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  tlie 
Privy  Council  Office  in  England,  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  in  France,  for  information  as 
to  the  use  of  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Hreton,  &c.,  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  Sir  Francis  Sandford, 
Secietary  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Depart- 
ments of  Education  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  his 
reply,  stated  : — 

No  special  grant  is  made  for  the  encouragement  of  these 
languages  [Welsh  and  Gaelic],  nor  are  tliey  accepted  as 
Specific  .Subjects  under  Schedule  IV.  ofei  her  country. 

The  Commissioners  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  tiie  "  Specific  Subject "  is  the  name  given  in 
England  and  Scotland  to  what,  in  Ireland,  are 
called  Extra  Branches — in  the  list  of  which  Irish, 


as  has  been  already  observed,  is  recognised  by  the 
Board  with  a  Results  Fee  of  los.  attachable. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  at  the  same  time,  were  good  enough 
to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  leading  Inspectors 
of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language 
in  public  schools. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Watts,  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector of  Schools,  wrote  : — 

I  know  not  of  a  single  instance  in  which  instruction  is 
imported,  directly  or  mainly,  in  ihe  Welsh  language. 

Welsh  teachers  fre(|uently  resort  to  Welsh  as  a  medium 
of  eNplaiiation.  This  pr.iclice,  within  due  limits,  is  a 
good  one  ;  but  if  largely  indulged  in — as  I  fe.ir  is  too 
often  the  case,  it  retarils,  in  my  opinion,  the  acquisition  of 
English,  which,  I  find,  is  more  quickly  efl'ected  in  schools 
where  the  practice  is  sparingly  introduced,  and  in  schools 
which  are  conducted  by  teachers  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
Welsh  tongue. 

W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  wrote  : — 

About  three-fourths  of  my  schools,  roughly  speaking, 
are  simated  in  Welsh-speaking  districts  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Wel-h  language  is  taught,  or  that  a  purely 
Welsh  book  is  used,  in  any  one  of  them.  English-Welsh 
dictiimaiies  are  sometimes  used  by  some  of  the  elder 
pupils,  and  some  of  tliem  are  exercised,  in  some  schools, 
in  translating  English  into  Welsh,  and  Welsh  into  English; 
but  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  learning  English.  Welih 
is  not  used  as  a  inedium  of  conveying  instruction,  and  is 
not  used  at  ail,  except  sometimes,  in  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  English  words  or  phrases,  and  in  communic  aing 
with  young  or  backward  children,  when  ihey  first  enter 
the  school,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of  English. 

I  speak  Welsh  myself,  but  I  never  examine  in  Welsh  in 
any  subject  ;  but  1  sometimes  ask  the  chililren  to  give  me 
the  WeKh  of  certain  English  words  that  I  may  know  if 
they  comprehend  what  they  read. 

The  parents  are  very  anxious  that  their  children  .should 
learn  English,  and  I  have  heard  of  only  one  man  who 
uished  his  son  to  be  taught  Welsh  in  a  public  elementary 
school. 

J.  MacLeod,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  wrote  :  — 

I  can  answer  both  questions  in  the  negative  so  far  as 
regards  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caiihness. 

Hut  to  be  strictly  correct,  I  may  add  that  when  the 
teacher  knows  Gaelic  he  sometimes  explains  I  he  meaning 
of  an  English  word  in  Gaelic.  To  so  small  an  extent, 
however,  is  even  this  done,  that  I  can  only  recall  one 
school  in  the  above  counties  where  ihe  teacher  preferred 
questions  on  the  meanings  of  a  lesson  to  be  answered  in 
Gaelic,  ami  in  this-chool  instruction  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history,  and  geography,  w.is  imparted,  and  my  ex- 
amination conducted  in  Engdsh. 

It  IS  not  ten  days  since  an  active  school  manager  had 
mentioned  10  me  that  he  never  found  S;hool  A  (in  a  Gaelic- 
speaking  district)  so  well  taught  as  when  under  ihe  ch.irge 
of  a  non-Gaelic-.speaking  teacher.  Were  it  not  for  my 
experience  <if  the  u~ele~sne-s  or  ncedlessness  of  this  Gaelic 
instruction,  I  feai  that  I  should  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
go  in  for  its  indispensableness. 
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Donald  Ross,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  wrote  : — 

I.  I  hnve  a  somewhat  intimate  acqunintance  with  the 
Highlands,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  school  where  Gaelic 
va-  diiatlv  taught.  In  soiiie  of  tlie remote  islands  Gnelic 
might  hnve  been  taught  occasionally  ;  but  for  tlie  last 
thirty  years  even  ihe  societies  that  aimed  at  ihe  teaching 
of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures,  have  confined  their  work  chiefly 
to  Engl  sti.  Gaelic  is  becoming  unpopular  amongst  tlie 
Gaelic  population,  who  are  regularly  lecimeil  by  apostl  s 
of  localism  and  patriots^both  in  the  Hi^hlnider  ntvis- 
paper  and  on  the  platform — for  their  apostasy  and  dis- 
graceful conduct  in  forgetting  the  larguige  and  the  ways 
of  their  fathers;  and,  hencefoith,  a,.y  Gaelic  leaching 
that  is  lobe,  shall  virtually  be  tliuist  upon  the  population 
by  outsiders.  The  people  know  that  English  is  necessary 
to  success  in  life,  and  really  such  demand  for  G.ielic 
teaching  as  there  is,  is  not  the  genuine  expression  of  the 
wish  ot  the  Gaelic  population. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  localities  where  some  local 
magnate  or  some  local  society  gives  a  prize  for  Gaelic 
reading  the  Gaelic  Bible  may  be  rend  ;  but  that  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  prizes,  and  not  of  the  Gaelic. 

II.  In  the  Gaelic  area  there  are,  of  course,  many 
teachers  who  are  men  of  meagre  attainments,  who  are 
lazy,  who  know  Gaelic  colloquinlly,  nnd  who  are  not 
capable  of  giving  much  instruction  in  either  English  or 
Gaelic.  A  striking  illus;ration  of  this  is  ihat  not  a  single 
Gaelic-speaking  teacher  in  Argyle  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  fir  an  assistant  to  ihe  inspector.  The  lazy 
and  the  incompetent  may  perhaps  make  use  of  Gnelic  in 
explaining  the  English  words  :  but  the  best  leachers  con- 
fine their  instiuction  to  Engl  sh,  allow  no  Gaelic  to  be 
spoken  in  school,  and  are  ihus  not  only  more  popular, 
but  succeed  better  in  stiniul  iting  intelligence. 

It  is  only  this  year  that  a  piiolishing  firm  (T.  Nelson 
and  Son)  took  a  Gaelic  series  of  reading  books  in  hand. 
With  all  their  enterprise,  they  did  not  risk  the  experi- 
ment till  now,  and  I  understand  the  series  is  bilingual. 

Such  reading  books  as  there  were,  »ere  of  the  most 
wretched  class.  In  fact,  Gaelic  literature  is  very  meagre, 
consisting  chiefly  ol  translations  of  a  few  popular  religious 
books  ;  of  the  lüble  and  of  a  Scotch  history,  together 
with  a  little  collection  of  very  indifferent  Gaelic  poets. 
Fingalianism  apart  (and  even  Fingalinnism  is  not  equal  to 
the  Arthurianism  of  South-West  Britain)  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  with  Gaelic  literature  is  to  forget  it. 
I  say  this  after  having  analysed  the  most  of  it. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  extravagant  statements 
may  have  been  made  by  the  ill-infoimed  or  the  interested, 
English  is  nil  ire  or  less  undei  stood  and  spoken  in  all  parts 
of  the  Highlands  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

M.  Casiniir-Perier,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Frencli  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  made  by  the  Coininissioners, 
said — 

Cabinet  du  Ministre  de  ITnstriiction  publique. 
des  Cuites,  et  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Paris,  le  21  Avril,  187S. 

De  rensiigiiement  de  la  langue  bre/onne  dans  lancieiine 
yrovinci  di.'  Brctagne. 

Monsieur  le  Secretaire— J'ai  reçu  la  leitre  que  vous 
m'avez  fait  I'honneur  de  m'addresscr,  le  13  avul,  et  par 


laquelle  vous  m'exprimez  le  desir  d'avoir  qnelques  ren- 
seignements  sur  ce  qui  se  lait.  en  Fiance,  en  faveur  de 
I'enseignement  de  la  langue  bretonne  dans  les  ecoles 
primaires  de  I'ancienne  province  de  Brelngne. 

Je  m'empresse  de  vous  faire  savoir  que  le  Gouvernement 
s'est  toujuurs  efiforté  de  generaliser  I'usage  de  la  langue 
fraiiçaise,  à  I'exclusion  de  tons  autres  dialectes  existant 
encore  sur  ceriains  points  du  territoire,  mais  d'oii  i!s 
disparnissent  sensiblcment. 

L'Adm inistration  de  ITnstruction  publique  se  gnrde 
done  liien  d  engager  les  maî  res  à  faire  la  classe  en  breton 
noiamment  ;  elle  leur  enjoint.  au  contiaire,  de  se  servir 
de  la  langue  nniionale  seule,  ausstot  que  leurs  elèves  sont 
suffisamment  avaiices  pour  la  comprendre. 

En  rétat,  l'étude  du  bre  on  n  esi  done  plus  que  le 
moniipole  d'un  petit  nonibre  d  erudits  et  elle  ne  lient.  par 
consequent,  aucune  place  dans  uos  programmes  scoliires 
qui  font  ]iarticulièremcnt  I'oi'jet  de  voire  communication. 

Agreez,  Monsienr  le  Secretaire,  I'expression  de  ma 
très-haute  consideration. 

Pour  le  Mmistie  de  ITnstruction  publique,  des  Cultes, 
et  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Le  Sous- Secretaire  d'Etat, 

CASIMIR-PERIER. 

A  Monsieur  le  Secretaire  au  dëpartement  de 
ITnstruction  Nationale  en  Irlande,  à 
Dublin. 

XVIII.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  neither  the  Rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Education  Departments,  nor 
the  remarks  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  upon 
the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  Languages,  nor  the 
communication  from  the  MinisLry  of  Education 
in  Frnnre  upon  the  iireton,  nor  the  information 
at  their  command,  derived  from  their  own  In- 
spectors, afforded  argument  or  encouragement 
to  place  the  Irish  Language  upon  the  List  of 
Extra  Branches.  In  deference,  however,  to  the 
Memorialists  of  1878,  they  did  resolve  to  place 
the  Irish  Language  in  this  favourable  position. 
Since  then  they  have  made,  as  they  have  de- 
scribed, other  arrangements  giving  additional 
strength  to  this  position  ;  and  the  Commissioners 
have  now,  in  conclusion,  only  to  add  that  re- 
viewing the  statistical  and  other  representations 
contained  in  this  Memorandum,  they  are  confi- 
dent that  they  have  reached  a  lunit  to  the  steps 
which,  in  the  public  interests,  could  wisely  be 
taken  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish 
Language  in  the  Primary  Schools ;  steps,  how- 
ever, which,  if  rightly  availed  of,  whilst  not  in- 
consistent with  the  utilitarian  requirements  of 
the  people,  will,  they  believe,  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education. 

Education  Office, 
i()ik  0/ February,  1884. 
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(rt)  The  following  is  the  programme  in  Irish  in  which 
teachers  are  examined  for  certificates  of  competency  to 
teach  Irish  : — 

I.  Grammar.  2.  To  translate  into  Irish  a  short  passage 
selected  from  the  Third  or  Fourth  National  School  Read- 
ing Book.  3.  "  Tóruiilheacht  ühiarmutla  agus  Ghráinne," 
Parts  I.  and  II.  (Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language).  4.  Keating's  "Forus  Feasa  ar 
Eirinn,"  Book  I.,  Part  I.  (Gaelic  Union).  "  Mac- 
Gnimhartha  Fhinn"  (Gaelic  Union). 

(Í)  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  examination 
of  pupils  in  Irish  for  results'  fees  : — 

First  Year — (í7.)  Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular 
verb,  with  the  vertjs  is  and  la  ;  (b.)  Twenty  pages  of  an 
Irish  phrase  book,  or  the  phrases  in  the  First  and  Second 
Irish  Boolcs  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language.  Second  Irar, — [a.)  Grammar  to 
the  end  of  .Syntax  ;  (/<.)  The  phrases  of  the  "  Third  Irish 
Book,"  or  the  Story  of  Oisin  in  Tir  na  n-óg  ;  (c.)  Trans- 
lation of  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish.  Third 
Year. — (a.\  A  more  critical  knowledge  of  Grammar  ;  (i.) 
The  first  seven  chapters  of  Keating's  "  Forus  Feasa  ar 
Eirinn"  (Gaelic  Union),  omitting  the  poetry  ;  (r.)  Trans- 
ation  of  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 


MEMORANDUM  BY  SIR  PATRICK 
KEENAN  TO  THE  CHIEF  SECRE- 
TARY. 

The  Commissioners,  at  your  desire,  have  re- 
quested me  to  append  to  their  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  ist  of  January,  a  Memorandum  in 
reference  to  my  report  upon  the  teaching  of  Mal- 
tese to  the  children  of  Malta,  move  than  once 
adverted  to  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Gaelic 
Union.  I  accordingly  have  the  pleasure  of 
doing  so. 

It  was  in  my  autumn  holiday  of  1878,  I  in- 
quired, at  the  request  of  the  Secietary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  into  the  Educational  Institu- 
tions of  Malta.  As  stated  in  itiy  Report,  I  found 
that  the  whole  native  population,  from  the  noble 
to  the  peasant,  spoke  the  Maltese.  The  lan- 
guage of  their  homes,  of  their  catechisms,  of 
their  books  of  devotion,  of  the  sermons  delivered 
in  their  pulpits,  and  of  their  markets,  was  the 
Maltese.  In  the  Manoel  Theatre  at  Valetta, 
vernacular  representations  were  given  very  fre- 
quently. Maltese,  in  short,  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  mere  section  of  the  people  ;  it 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  language  of  all  the 
natives. 

But  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  the 
Government  was  to  ignore  the  Maltese  Lan- 
guage, which  everybody  knew,  and  to  make 
Italian  and  English,  wliicli  \'ery  few  knew,  the 
language  ol   the  schools.     The  result  was  that 


education  was  in  a  most  disastrous  condition.  In 
the  country  districts  of  Malta,  and  in  the  Island 
of  (jozo,  out  of  83,776  people,  only  two  per 
cent,  could  speak  English,  after  three-quarters  of 
a  century  of  English  rule  ;  and  only  5  per  cent, 
after  centuries  of  effort  to  establish  the  Italian 
Language,  could  speak  Italian. 

I  asked  myself,  as  stated  in  my  Report,  this 
question  : — 

If  the  children  of  the  National  Schools  of  England  were 
required  to  learn  German  and  French,  and  their  native 
English  were  treated  as  the  Maltese  language  is  treated  in 
Malta,  what  would  be  thousht  of  such  a  policy  ? 

My  course  was  very  plain.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  I  had  to  resolve  stich  a  problem.  I 
recommended  that  every  child  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  language  he  knew — his  native  Mal- 
tese ;  in  point  of  fact,  that  in  the  Maltese  the 
foundatioii  of  his  education  should  be  laid,  and 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  Maltese  he 
should  afterwards,  for  reasons  very  elaborately 
stated  in  my  Report,  be  taught  English. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  found 
vast  districts  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  the  County 
Donegal  very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  I 
afterwards  found  Malta.  The  children  univer- 
sally spoke  the  vernacular,  and  very  few  of  them 
knew  English.  The  Irish  Language,  however, 
was  so  completely  ignored  in  their  education, 
that  teachers  and  managers,  as  I  stated  in  my 
Reports,  thought  it  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
even  to  use  an  Irish  word  in  elucidation  of  an 
English  one.  The  bilingual  class — at  th.it  time 
not  strong  in  their  English — were  also  treated 
equally  irrationally.  I  very  emphatically  depre- 
cated such  a  system,  and  recommended  the 
measures  quoted  from  my  Reports  by  the  Gaelic 
Union.  Unfortunately,  public  opinion  was  not 
with  me.  The  next  best  thing,  however,  hap- 
pened. The  unqualified  right  and  incumbent 
duty  of  the  teachers  to  use  the  vernacular  freely, 
whenever  they  themselves  understood  it,  as  an 
aid  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  English, 
was  established  by  my  personal  representations 
to  managers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  my  own 
system  of  examination  of  the  pupils,  and  by  my 
published  Reports.  'I'his  has  produced  salutary 
results.  The  Donegal  of  to-day  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Donegal  of  1855.  There  is  now 
no  parallel  between  Malta  and  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Donegal,  or,  indeed,  of  anv  part  of  Ire- 
land. 

P.  J.  KEENAN. 

igZ/i  February,  1884. 


Joseph  Dollard,  Printur,  Dame-street,  Dublin 
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REPLY  OF  THE  GAELIC  UNION 

To  the  Arguments  contained  in  the  Memorandums 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion arido/SiR  Patrick  Keenan,  K.C.B.,  in 
reference  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Irish  Lari'^iiage 
in  Aational  Schools  in  Irish-speaking  Districts* 


I. — Introductory. 

§  I.  The  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  have 
read  with  attention,  and,  they  must  add,  with 
pain,  the  Memorandums  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  and  by  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  to  the  Chief  Secretary  ;  and  they  must 
add  too  that  they  very  much  regret  the  necessity 
they  are  under  of  replying  to  these  documents. 

The  two  Memorandums  are  so  dovetailed  to- 
gether, that  the  same  answer  will,  in  most  cases, 
apply  to  the  statements  in  both.  But  before  re- 
plying indetailto  the  several  parts  of  these  Memo- 
randums, the  Gaelic  Union  enter  their  most 
emphatic  protest  against  the  assumption  per- 
vading the  documents,  viz.,  that  ^e  object  of 
their  Memorial  to  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
principally  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of 
the  Irish  language ;  or  the  teaching  of  Irish  in 
National  Schools  to  the  exclusion  of  English  ;  or 
the  teaching  of  Irish  in  localities  where  it  is  not 
usually  and  by  preference  spoken. 

*  We  devote  a  large  proportion  of  this  number  to  the 
Reply  of  the  C-ielic  Union  as  above,  so  that  it  may  appear 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  Board's  Memorandum. 

The  importance  of  the  subjeet  must  be  our  excuse  to 
our  readers  for  holding  over  several  contributions,  both 
Irish  and  English,  more  in  accordance  with  the  special 
objects  of  this  Journal.  These  will  be  attended  to  in  early 
numbers. 

The  reply,  together  with  the  Board's  Memorandum, 
will  also  be  issued  liy  the  Gaelic  Union  separately  in 
pamphlet  form. — Ed.  G.  f. 


§  2.  Such  was  not  the  prayer  of  their  Memo- 
rial ;  nor  did  they  ask  to  have  the  Irish  taught 
except  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture,  and  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  learning  of  English.  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan  found  the  Irish-speaking  chil- 
dren in  Donegal,  when  taught  English  first,  the 
'■  most  stupid  children  he  had  ever  met  ;"  he 
saw  that  "  the  intelligence  of  these  children  was 
positively  stunted:"  and  he  pointed  out  in  his 
reports  and  in  his  sworn  evidence  that  the  only 
remedy  for  this  was  to  have  these  children 
taught  Irish  first,  and  to  have  them  taught  Eng- 
lish through  this  language  as  a  medium.  And 
this  was  all  the  Gaelic  Union  ever  asked  for  in 
the  Memorial  or  in  their  Journal  in  respect  of 
Irish-speaking  children,  such  as  those  described 
by  Sir  Patrick  again  and  again.  These  children 
have  also  been  described  by  other  Inspectors 
whose  reports  will  be  shortly  quoted. 

§  3.  As  regards  the  senior  pupils  in  National 
Schools,  the  Gaelic  Union  look  upon  these  pupils 
only  as  a  secondary  concern  in  respect  to  the 
present  question,  though  anxious  that  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  should  be  instructed  in  Irish.  Sir 
Patrick  nrver  once  referred  to  tliese pupils  in  his  re- 
ports or  in  his  nideiice.  He  always  spoke  of  Irish 
teaching  in  connexion  with  children  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  taught  English  properly.  The 
Gaelic  Union,  therefore,  in  citing  him  as  their 
principal  authority  upon  all  occasions,  could 
quote  him  only  in  respect  of  such  children. 

II. — Misleading  Statements. 
§  I.  There  are  some  statements  in  the  Memo- 
randums so  misleading— statements  as  to  actual 
facts — that  the  Gaelic  Union  must  impugn  them 
ere  proceeding  farther.  One  of  these  is  found 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Commissioners'  Memo- 
randum, paragraph  6  :  "  The  number  between 
five  and  thirteen,  given  above,  the  Memorialists 
ascertained  by  taking  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
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949,000  who  are  returned  as  able  to  speak 
Irisli."  Now  this  number  was  not  so  found,  as 
the  writers  of  the  Memorandum  might  have  seen 
before  their  eyes  in  tlie  paragraph  they  had  just 
quoted  from  the  Memorial : — 

"Taking  949,000  to  be  the  correct  number  of 
Irish-speaking  persons,  and  applying  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  estimating  the  school-going  popu- 
lation, namely,  children  from  five  to  thirteen 
years  of  age,  we  should  liave  190,000  school 
children  speaking  Irish.  But  we  consider  this 
estimate  too  high,  and  believe  that  there  should 
be  about  1 50,000  children,  probably  more,  learn- 
ing the  Irish  language,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
afterwards  taught  English  properly.  Or  even  if 
we  allow  20  per  cent,  of  those  as  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  to  be  attending  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools  and  Colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional establishments  of  the  country,  there  would 
remain  over  120,000  pupils  who  should  be 
learning  Irish  in  the  National  Schools." 

Now,  20  per  cent,  (or  one-filth)  of  this  949,000 
is  190,000  m  round  numbers,  whereas  the  Gaelic 
Union  only  claimed  120,000  as  the  number  of 
Irish-speaking  children  of  the  school-going  age 
"  who  should  be  learning  Irish  in  the  National 
Schools."  Taking  into  account  all  the  data 
given  in  the  Census  Returns,  and  in  the  Reports 
of  the  National  Board,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton, 
S.F.,  T.C.D.,  calculated  "that  there  should  be 
about  1 50,000  children  learning  tlie Irish  language 
with  a  view  to  their  being  afterwards  taught  Eng- 
lish properly."  And  the  learned  gentleman,  wish- 
ing to  obviate  all  reasons  for  calling  in  question 
any  statement  made  by  the  Gaelic  Union,  de- 
ducted 20  per  cent,  from  this  150,000  pupils,  or 
30,000  in  all,  though  aware  that  this  number 
was  ten  times  too  man}',  to  allow  for  the  Irish- 
speaking  children  in  the  cities  of  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  &.c. ;  in  a  word,  for  all  who  are  any- 
where in  the  English  speaking  localities,  where 
facilities  for  instructing  them  in  Irish  could  not 
easily  be  had.  The  Gaelic  Union  now  refer  to  this 
point  only  to  show  how  unreliable  are  the  Memo- 
randums, as  they  are  quite  content  to  abide  by 
the  Census  Returns.  These  returns  give,  in  all 
Ireland,  218,436  Irish  speakers  under  20  years 
of  age  :  200,173  persons  of  the  bilingual  class, 
and  18,263  ^^''o  speak  Irish  only.  I'he  Memo- 
randum ol  the  Commissioners,  Sees.  II.  and  III., 
would  make  less  than  lialf  of  these  of  school- 
going  age  ;  but  this  the  Gaelic  Union  would  be 
prepared  to  deny,  if  they  thought  it  necessary 
for  their  contention.  They  know  that  in  the 
Irish-speaking  districts  a  great  proportion  of  the 


pupils  are  under  five,  or  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  but  their  case  does  not  require 
hair-splitting  of  any  kind.  They  are  quite  con- 
tent, then,  to  take  half  the  total  above  as  the 
school-going  children,  or  109,218. 

§  2.  More  fallacious  still  is  the  attempt  made 
by  Sir  Patrick  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Com- 
missioners' Memorandum  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  bilinguals  and  those  who  speak  Irish  only. 
Indeed  the  writers  of  the  Memorandum  insinu- 
ated that  very  strong  reasons  for  making  the 
distinction  would  be  given,  but  they  forgot  to 
give  tlie  reasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
purely  Irish-speaking  children,  instead  of  being 
distributed  over  the  whole  country,  are  a//  in 
the  large  Irish-speaking  centres,  not  dwelling 
apart,  but  living  in  the  same  houses  with  the  bilin- 
guals. The  only  line  that  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two  classes  is  this :  in  these  large  Iiish- 
speaking  districts  nearly  all  the  children  are 
purely  Irish-speaking  until  they  go  to  school. 
Then,  alter  some  weeks,  or  months,  or  years, 
they  can  read  words  of  three  or  four  letters,  with- 
out in  many  cases  knowing  the  meaning  of  them, 
but  they  will  have  picked  up  a  few  words  of 
English  in  the  meantime,  and  henceforth  they 
are  bilinguals.  This  will  be  made  clear  to  all 
when  the  Census  Returns  of  the  Irish-speaking 
districts,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
National  Schools  in  these  districts  are  quoted 
by-and-by.  The  writers  of  the  Memorandums 
had  these  documents  in  their  hands  and  under 
their  eyes,  but  of  course  it  would  not  serve  their 
case  to  quote  them,  though  they  instanced  the 
very  few  that  spoke  Irish  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  &c., 
as  a  kind  of  argument — and  never  was  argument 
used  that  relieil  more  tlian  this  on  the  ignorance 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

§  3.  Another  contention  of  the  authors  of  the 
Memorandum  is,  that  the  Irish-speaking  people 
of  school-going  age  were  "  distributed  over  the 
whole  country,"  and  therefore  that  there  were 
no  "school  districts  in  whch,  in  the  economy 
of  the  National  system,"  these  Irish-speaking 
children  could  be  conveniently  instructed  in  the 
vernacular ;  and  could  they  show  that  the  Irish- 
speaking  jjcrsons  were  so  ilistributed,  they 
would  have  proved  their  case  beyond  aye  or 
nay.  But  as  it  was  morally  and  physically  im- 
possible to  show  this,  they  reversed  the  argu- 
ment, trusting,  as  was  stated  above,  that  their 
conclusion  would  be  accepted  without  looking  to 
the  premises.  Of  the  218,436  Irish  spe.ikers 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  there  are  but  very 
few  anywhere  outside  the  large  Irish-speaking 
localities  :   therefore  they  live  in  these  localities. 
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That  is  a  great  fallacy,  says  the  Memorandum  : 
there  are  scarcely  any  Irish  speakers  under 
twenty  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  in  the  cities  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  &c. ;  therefore  they 
are  "distributed  over  the  whole  country."  "  The 
farther  he  is  off  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my 
aim,"  said  Bob  Acres,  when  entering  the  field 
in  anger  :  The  fewer  the  young  Irish  speakers 
are  outside  the  seaboard,  the  less  their  number 
within  the  sea-board  districts,  say  the  writers  of 
the  Commissioners'  Memorandum  ! 

§  4.  Another  statement  which  the  Gaelic 
Union  challenges  is  contained  in  the  last  para- 
^rajìh  of  Sec.  II.  of  the  Commissioners'  Memo- 
landum,  with  the  appended  note  : — 

"  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
liave,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
cognised the  importance  and  value  of  using  the 
Irish  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  following 
note,  which  they  have  added  to  the  Programme 
of  Instruction,  viz.  : — 

"If  there  are  Irish-speaking  pupils  in  a  school,  the 
teacher,  if  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  shoulil, 
whenever  practicable,  employ  the  vernacular  as  an  aid  to 
the  elucidation  and  acquisition  of  the  English  language." 

Most  readers  would  be  led  to  suppose  from 
the  phraseology  of  this  note  that  it  has  been 
on  tlie  Programme  of  Instruction  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  whereas  it  was  penned  within  the 
past  few  months  ;  nor  can  the  Gaelic  Union  see 
any  better  grounds  for  believing  that  the  "  im- 
portance and  value  of  using  the  Irish  in  the 
manner  prescribed"  in  the  note  have  been  re- 
cognised for  any  longer  period.  They  are,  in 
fact,  of  opinion  tliat  theie  is  some  mistake  or 
error  in  the  extract.  The  only  other  alternative 
left  them  is  to  believe  that  none  of  the  Com- 
missioners ever  read  the  extract  and  note  with 
attention.  Some  members  of  the  Gaelic  Union 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  and  with  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Instruction,  but  they  have  never 
heard  a  syllable  from  which  they  could  infer 
that  there  was  any  such  recognition,  &c.,  &c., 
but  the  contrary.  Sir  Patrick,  at  the  Royal 
Commission  in  1868,  was  asked — Question 
1,658:— 

"  Has  the  National  Board  ever  made  provision 
for  teaching  the  people  through  the  medium  of 
Irish  ?" 

Answer — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  not." 

Question  1,667 — "  Úid  you  recommend  to 
the  Commissiuners  the  plan  you  have  now  sta- 
ted?" 

"Yes;  I  recommended  a  plan  something  to 
that  effect."  ... 


Question  1,668 — "At  what  period  ?" 

"I  recommended  it  in  1855,  and  again  in 
1856,  and  I  think  again  in  1858." 

Question  1669— "  No  step  has  ever  been 
taken  on  that  subject?" 

"  No ;  my  project  was  not  favourably  re- 
ceived." 

In  reply  to  an  interrogatory  by  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  authors  of  the  Commissioners' 
Memorandum  say  (Sec.  V.)  :  "  The  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  at  that  period  do  not 
show  that  any  decision  was  arrived  at  in  respect 
to  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  proposals. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  as 
quoted  above,  was  given,  be  it  remembered,  in 
1868,  when  nine  years  had  already  elapsed  of 
that  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  the 
Commissioners  have  been  recommending  "  the 
importance  and  the  value  of  using  the  Irish  in  the 
manner  prescribed"  in  the  note.  The  Gaelic 
Union  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  this 
recognition  with  the  evidence.  It  appears  to 
them,  too,  a  singular  way  of  showing  this  recog- 
nition to  leave  it  to  the  chance  impulse  of  the 
teachers  to  use  or  not,  as  they  like,  an  educa- 
tional  instrument  of  importance  and  value. 
What  value  the  teachers  attached  to  this  instru- 
ment will  soon  appear. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  Memorandums  that  they  are  niisleading  in 
statements,  assumptions,  and  assertions  :  they 
are,  moreover,  very  complicated,  calculated  in 
fact  to  confuse  all  e.xcept  those  who  already 
know  these  statements,  &c.,  to  be  incorrect,  or 
those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  test 
their  accuracy. 

Ill, — Points  at  issue. 

But  the  Gaelic  Union  hopes  to  be  able  to  con- 
fine the  principal  issues  to  a  few  important 
points,  and  to  throw  such  light  upon  these 
points  as  will  show  how  fallacious  these 
documents  are.  There  is  one  locality,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
great  deal  in  the  documents  can  be  tested 
— Donegal. 

§  I.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  in  this  district  for  some  years,  as 
Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  and  during 
these  years  he  saw  that  the  method  followed  in 
teaching  the  poor  Irish-speaking  children  there 
made  them,  as  was  said  before,  the  "most  stupid 
children  he  had  ever  met  with  ;"  that  by  it,  "  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  was  positively 
stunted — that  it  dwindled  away."     Urged  by  an 
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honest,  generous  impulse,  he  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  this  sad 
state  of  things,  and  the  remedy  for  it,  in  language 
so  clear,  so  forcible,  so  manifestly  truthful,  that 
nobody  from  that  day  to  this  has  attempted  to 
gainsay  it.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of 
his  representations  by  the  Commissioners. 
Meantime  Sir  Patrick  was  promoted  to  be  Chief 
of  Inspection,  and  subsequently  he  was  raised  to 
the  place  of  Resident  Commissioner,  but  the 
children  of  Donegal  were  left  just  as  they  were 
in  1855.  The  Gaelic  Union  towards  the  close 
of  last  year  presented  a  Memorial  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  praying  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
liave  this  defect  remedied,  and  he  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, putting  to  them  a  series  of  interrogatories 
that  showed  his  wish  to  be  honestly  informed  of 
the  truth  on  the  subject.  To  these  interroga- 
tories tlie  Commissioners  replied  serialim,  and 
the  Gaelic  Union  impugn  the  correctness  of 
almost  all  the  replies.  Neither  Sir  Patrick  him- 
self nor  his  brother  Commissioners  appear  to 
demur  to  any  statement  made  by  him  in  his 
reports  or  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  ;  and  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
they  would  have  decided  in  favour  of  his  plans 
had  they  been  in  office  when  liie  reports  were 
made ;  but  they  all,  and  Sir  Patrick  notably, 
assert  tliat  all  is  changed  now.  Sir  Patrick  says, 
last  paragraph  of  his  Memorandum  : — 

"That  the  unqualified  right  and  incumbent 
duty  of  the  teachers  to  use  the  vernacular  freely, 
whenever  they  themselves  understood  it,  as  an 
aid  to  the  education  of  children  in  English,  was 
establislied  by  my  personal  representations  to 
managers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  my  own 
system  of  examination  of  the  pupils,  and  by  my 
published  reports.  This  has  produced  salutary 
results.  The  Donegal  of  to-day  is  entirely 
different  from  the  Donegal  of  1855.  There  is  now 
no  parallel  between  Malta  and  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Donegal,  or,  indeed,  of  any  part  of 
Ireland." 

To  all  these  assertions  the  Gaelic  Union 
reply  that  they  are  imaginary  sketches ;  that 
his  reports  have  been  almost  as  little  known 
in  Donegal  as  they  are  in  Nova  Zembla ;  and 
that  scarcely  a  teacher  in  Donegal  from  that 
day  to  this  has  used  the  Irish  as  a  medium  of 
instruction;  and  that  the  Irish-speaking  people 
and  so-called  bilinguals  there  know  as  little  of 
English  to-day  as  when  Sir  Patrick  examined 
them  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  The  first 
witness  the  Gaelic  Union  call  to  prove  their  case 
is  Sir  Patrick  himself. 


§  2.  In  1868  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Royal  Commissioners,  thirteen 
years  after  the  date  of  his  first  report  in  1855. 
He  was  questioned  on  four  different  occasions 
on  Irish  teaching  in  National  Schools,  and  on 
no  occasion  did  he  intimate  that  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  Donegal  during  all  tliese 
years  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gave  it  clearly 
to  be  understood  that  things  there  were  just  as 
he  had  left  them.  He  does  not  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  tlve  recognition  spoken  of  in  the 
Memorandum,  nor  to  the  fruit  which  the  seed 
sown  by  him  in  Donegal  had  borne.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  a  witness  giving  important 
evidence  could  pass  over  these  subjects  in 
silence  then,  and  recollect  them  now  for  the 
first  time  after  tlie  lapse  of  si.xteen  years  more. 

g  3.  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Mahony,  Inspector  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  was  also  examined  before  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1868.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  Irish  scholars  in  Ireland,  and  had  pre- 
viously been  Professor  of  Irish  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway.  He  was  asked  (17,251)  :  "Has 
it  ever  struck  you  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable in  an  Irish-speaking  population  to  employ 
their  knowledge  of  Irish  as  a  means  of  teaching 
them  the  new  language  tliey  are  to  learn  ?"  He 
replied  :  "  I  think  so.  I  consider  that  amongst 
the  Irish-speaking  population,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  agencies  would  be  the  use  of  the  Irish 
language  in  one  ])articular  in  which  the  educa- 
tion of  our  schools  is  perha|)s  most  defective — 
that  is  to  say,  in  making  them  understand  what 
they  read.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  por- 
tions of  Donegal,  where  the  excuse  sometimes 
given  to  me,  when  I  foimd  the  children  were 
deficient  in  understanding  what  they  read,  was 
that  they  only  spoke  Irish.  I  often  asked  them 
to  explain  to  me  what  a  word  or  a  sentence 
meant,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children  in  the 
First  Hook,  and  I  almost  inv.ariably  found  that 
they  hit  upon  the  right  idea  with  almost  meta- 
physical precision,  when  they  explained  it  to  me 
through  the  medium  of  Irish." 

§  4.  Passing  over  the  decade  of  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Gaelic 
Union  would  beg  special  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Forty- 
fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland.  Mr.  M.  Keenan,  In- 
spector of  National  Schools  in  the  Letterkenny 
district,  County  Donegal,  writes,  2nd  March, 
187S:— 

"  This  district  includes  the  entire  north, 
and  a  portion  of  west  Donegal.  Its  population 
is  83,000.     ...     I  wish  to  devote  the  greater 
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part  of  this  report  to  the  state  of  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts,  especially  those  along  the 
sea-coast,  where  the  Irish  language  is  almost  ex- 
dusirely  spoken.  .  .  .  This  portion  of  Do- 
negal is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Letter- 
kenny. 

"  It  is  only  when  we  look  upon  the  district  as  a 
whole,  with  its  population  of  83,000,  and  only 
134  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  5,000, 
that  we  see  there  are  large  numbers  of  the 
school-going  population  who  are  not  in  actual 
attendance.  I  consider  nearly  one-third.  This 
large  non-school-going  population  is  made  up 
principally  of  the  Irish-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
coast.  During  the  present  winter  I  have  ex- 
amined several  schools  in  those  outlying  dis- 
tricts where  the  attendance  was  very  large.  I 
found  invariably  that  the  pupils  enrolled  in  infant 
and  first  classes  numbered  «^^»:i  alwit  two-thinis 
of  the  entire  school,  and  that  one-sixth  had  not 
mastered  Part  I.  of  First  Book  ;  in  other  words, 
they  could  not  read  words  of  three  or  four 
letters.  These  children  are  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  .  .  .  they  can  only  attend  school 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  If  a  great 
change  cannot  be  effected  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  schools  are  conducted,  these  children 
will  never  be  able  to  reatl  an  easy  book.  This 
is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  a  population  that 
cannot  number  much  less  than  50,000  in  this 
district."  [Such  was  the  condition  of  Donegal 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Sir  Patrick's 
Report  in  1855]. 

§  5.  Mr.  Michael  Keenan,  the  writer  of  this 
report,  has  no  sympathy  with  Irish  teaching,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  Sir 
Patrick's  "  representations,"  nor  of  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  &c.  In  his 
Report  for  the  year  1S78,  written  27th  March, 
1879,  he  says:  "Linguistic  differences  divide 
the  population  into  English  and  Irish-speaking. 
The  former  comprises  the  town  populations,  and 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
and  the  latter  comprises  all  others.  As  Eng- 
lish is  the  language  of  the  schools,  this  gives  to 
the  teachers  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  the 
additional  labour  of  teaching  their  pupils  a  new 
language.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  rendering  as  easy  as  possible  this  difficult 
task.  So  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  plan  that 
has  succeeded  best  is  to  learn  English  as  they 
learned  Irish,  by  being  driven  to  the  use  of  it 
by  hearing  no  other  language  spoken."  This  is 
just  a  repetition  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 


"intelligent  young  man"  at  Owey,  described 
by  Sir  Patrick  in  his  Report  for  1856  [Commis- 
sioners' Memorandum,  par.  vii.],  wliere  he  writes: 
"  By  this  coercive  process  the  poor  cliildren,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  pretty  fluent  in 
speaking  very  incorrect  English."  Twelve 
years  later,  in  reply  to  Question  2,020,  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  Sir  Patrick,  in  describing 
the  condition  of  a  poor  child  under  this  "coer- 
cive process,"  uses  tiiese  remarkable  words  ;  "  A 
child,  when  he  went  home  at  night,  was  a  sort 
of  dummy  if  he  had  no  other  children  to  com- 
municate with.  I  saw  in  such  cases  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  was  positively  stunted 
— that  it  dwindled  away."  But  how  could  he 
communicate  with  tlie  other  children,  who  had 
no  more  English  than  himself— who  did  not 
know  what  "  turf"  or  "  bog  "  meant,  as  will  soon 
appear?  And  this  was  the  only  plan  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  had  for  teach- 
ing Irish-speaking  children  fifty  years  after  the 
Board  had  been  established. 

§  6.  The  next  witness  shows  conclusively  that 
in  Donegal  no  teacher  liad  any  idea  of  the  fact 
that  "  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
had  .  .  .  recognised  the  importance  and 
value  of  using  the  Irish  ...  as  an  aid  to 
the  elucidation  and  acquisition  of  English." 
This  witness  is  Mr.  Shannon,  at  the  date  of  Mr. 
M.  Keenan'sReport  (1879)  an  organizing  Teacher 
of  National  Schools  in  Donegal,  and  now  a 
District  Inspector  of  National  Schools.  He 
says  in  the  Blue  Book  for  1878  : — "  The  teach- 
ing of  reading  I  found  especially  defective ; 
pupils  were  advanced  from  lesson  to  lesson  and 
from  book  to  book,  without  any  attempt  at  ex- 
planation, and  when  they  reached  the  higher 
books  explanation  was  impossible,  owing  to  the 
want  of  previous  training.  The  cause  assigned 
for  this  neglect  was  .  .  .  that  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  explaining  to  the  children  what  they 
read,  since  hearing  only  [Irish]  spoken  at  home 
they  would  not  understand  the  explanation 
given.  All  the  teachers,  except  a  few,  under- 
stand Irish,  but  they  made  no  use  of  their  know- 
ledge in  teaching  reading.  Thus  have  I  seen 
chiUlren  in  the  First  Book  read  the  sentence, 
'  We  get  turf  from  the  bog,'  and  yet  not  know 
its  meaning,  though  they  had  walked  past  bogs 
on  their  way  to  school,  carrying,  according  to 
the  practice  here,  sods  of  turf  under  their  arm 
for  the  school  fire.  The  obvious  expedient  of 
telling  the  children  the  equivalents  in  Irish  for 
turf  and  bog  never  suggested  itself  to  these 
teachers,  who  allowed  their  pupils  to  go  through 
the  book,  knowing  they  did  not  understand  what 
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they  were  reading; ;  and  because  they  could  not 
•help  themselves,  as  children  elsewhere  can  who 
hear  nothing  but  English  spoken,  they  considered 
this  hel[)lessness  a  sufticient  reason  for  affording 
them  no  aid  whatsoever.  This  is  specially  im- 
portant considering  the  isolation  of  the  locality, 
both  as  regards  position  and  ideas." 

§  7.  The  Gaelic  Union  might  be  satisfied  to  rest 
■  their  case  here.  But  in  the  school  district  of 
Letterkenny,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  compris- 
ing the  Barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  and  portions  of 
the  Baronies  of  Raphoe  and  Boylagh,  in  the  year 
ending  28th  February,  1879,  there  were  on  the 
Rolls  of  the  National  Schools  10,675  pup''^  ! 
and  in  the  year  ending  the  2Sth  February,  1880, 
12,441  pupils  ;  whereas  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending all  the  schools  in  Malta,  when  Sir  Patrick 
visited  the  island  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1878,  was  12,290.  According  to  the  Census  Re- 
turns for  1 88 1,  there  are  in  tlie  Barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan alone  2,<)^ä,  persons  under  hventy  years 
of  age  who  speak  Irish  only,  and  7,681  persons 
who  speak  Irish  and  English,  or  10,635  persons 
imder  twenty  who  habitually  speak  Irish,  and 
Irish  only,  when  they  wish  to  speak  intelligently. 
In  the  four  adjoining  baronies  in  that  county, 
Banagh,  Kilmacrenan,  Boylagh,  and  Raphoe 
South,  there  are  5,172  purely  Irish  speakers,  and 
.  19,169  bilinguals,  in  all,  24,341  Irish-speaking 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  Irish- 
speaking  portion  of  the  Letterkenny  District,  as 
was  seen,  "  is  cut  off  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains from  tlie  rest  of  Donegal  and  of  the  world. 
The  school-going  children  of  the  district  are 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Fully  two- 
thirds  are  in  infants'  and  first  classes,  and  not 
one-sixth  of  them  had  mastered  Part  I.  of  First 
Book — in  other  words,  could  read  words  of 
three  or  four  letters."  They  did  not  know  the 
name  in  English  of  the  sods  of  turf  under  their 
arm,  or  of  the  bog  over  which  they  were  passing 
day  by  day. 

§  8.  And  yet  while  Mr.  M.  Keenan  and  Mr. 
Shannon  were  writing  these  reports,  Sir  Patrick 
■  Keenan  was  getting  ready  for  his  mission  to 
Malta,  to  recommend  that  the  12,290  pupils  in 
schools  in  that  island— or  as  many  of  them  as 
knew  Maltese  only — should  be  taught  their  own 
language  first.  And  Sir  Patrick's  recommen- 
dation was  listened  to,  of  course,  and  acted 
upon.  And  he,  who  knew  better  than  any 
other  living  man,  that  he  was  leaving  in  four 
baronies  of  Donegal  as  many  Irish-speaking 
pupils  as  there  were  Maltese  speakers  in  all 
the  schools  in  Malta  ;  and  that  it  was  as 
useless  to  try  to  teach  them  through  the  medium 


of  the  English  as  it  would  be  to  teach  the 
Maltese  pupils  through  the  same  medium — 
that  he  should  forget  to  say  a  word  for  so  "  in- 
teresting a  portion  of  the  population"  was  a 
misfortune  indeed.  And  that  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  at  that  same  time  were 
"convinced  of  the  fact  that  in  the  National 
Schools  English  was  the  universal  and  familiar 
language  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  that  in  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  no  difficulty  existed, 
even  in  the  counties  in  which  Irish  is  to  any 
extent  spoken"  [Memorandum,  §  VIII.,  last 
paragraph] — this  to  the  Gaelic  Union  is  inex- 
plicable. 

§  9.  -And  so  is  Sec.  11.,  where  the  writers 
of  the  Memorandum  say  :  "  The  commanding 
fact,  however,  in  respect  to  those  of  the  bilingual 
population  who  are  children,  whatever  their 
number,  and  wheresoever  found,  is  that  they  are 
Ens^lish  speakers  .  .  .  and  are  not  only 
likely,  but  certain  to  be  more  correct  and  easy 
speakers  of  English  than  of  Irish,  with  which 
they  have  only  a  limited  and  haphazard  collo- 
quial familiarity.  And  .  .  .  not  only  in 
every  county,  but  in  every  barony  and  town  in 
Ireland,  these  Englisli-speaking  children  are 
mixing  and  living  with  comnuuiities,  the  vast 
m.ajority  of  whom  are  English  speakers.  Their 
journals  and  newspapers  are  English.  Their 
books  are  English." 

Was  this  written  in  cruel  irony  ?  The  writers 
of  it  had  before  their  eyes  the  map  of  Donegal. 
They  saw  the  Irish-speaking  jieople  of  Letter- 
kenny district  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  as  completely  at 
least  as  the  people  of  Malta  are  cut  off.  And  to 
talk  of  journals,  and  nevi'spapers,  and  books  with 
these  who  will  never  be  able  to  reail  an  easy 
book  !  How  many  of  them  have  ever  seen 
a  journal  ora  newspaper?  And  they  are  certain 
to  be  better  speakers  of  English  than  of  Irish  ! 
Not  a  child  of  these  but  could  tell  the  Irish 
equivalents  for  "turf"  and  "bog;"  and  unless 
in  cases  where  their  intellects  are  stunted,  they 
will,  when  they  have  grown  up,  become  intelli- 
gent Irish  speakers;  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  them  will  through  life  remain  very  incorrect 
English  speakers.  They  will  translate  the  Irish 
idioms  literally  into  English  ;  and  in  almost 
every  sentence  in  this  language  they  utter,  they 
will  be  sure  to  commit  some  ridiculous  blunder 
or  other. 

§  10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  saying  that 
the  measures  recommended  by  Sir  Patrick  have 
produced  salutary  results  ? — that  the  Donegal  of 
to-day  is  different  from  the  Donegal  of  1855? 
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Mr.  O'^Eahony  was  appointed  Inspector  in  the 
County  Donegal  shortly,  if  not  immediately,  after 
Sir  Patrick  h<id  left  the  district,  and  he  found 
the  teachers  excusing  themselves  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  tlie  pupils  in  understanding  what  they 
had  read,  because  these  pupils  only  spoke  Irish. 
A  dozen  years  later,  and  it  was  the  same  excuse 
— the  children  only  spoke  Irish,  heard  nothing 
at  home  but  Irish — nay,  this  was  the  excuse 
given  by  the  teachers  to  Mr.  Shannon  for  leav- 
ing the  pupils  to  themselves,  instead  of  explain- 
ing the  lessons  for  them  ;  they  could  not  under- 
stand an  explanation,  therefore  it  was  useless 
trying  to  explain  any  word  or  passage  for  them. 
If  this  state  of  education  be  the  next  best,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  what  the  worst  can  be.  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  gravely  saying  that 
Donegal  contains  1,190,268  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  206,035  ;  that  there  are  388  National 
Schools  in  the  county,  with  44,924  on  the  rolls, 
and  the  number  under  twenty  years  who  speak 
Irish  only  is  5,183,  or  about  2,500  of  the  school- 
going  age?  But  of  these  5,183,  as  was  seen, 
2,954  live  in  the  Barony  of  Kilmacrenan — they 
are  not  dispersed  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
large  county — and  of  the  other  2,229  Irish- 
speaking  young  people,  2,218  are  in  the  three 
baronies  contiguous  to  Kilmacrenan  ;  and  all 
these  Irish-speaking  people  live  in  the  same 
houses  or  villages  with  their  bilingual  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  can  at  best  read  words  of  three 
or  four  letters.  There  will  be  no  occasion,  then, 
for  separate  schools  for  the  purely  Irish-speaking 

— they  can  be  well  instructed  in  the  same  school 
with  the  bilinguals  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  they  will  become  bilinguals  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  able  to  speak  a  few 

■  words  in  English. 

IV. — Additional  Testimonies. 
g  I.  That  the  childrenin  Irish-speaking  localities 
"  are  not  only  likely,  but  certain,  to  be  more  cor- 
rect and  easy  speakers  of  English  than  Irish," 
could  be  disproved  in  any  such  district  in  Ireland. 
-  As  an  instance,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Foley,  Ringville, 
Dungarvan,  County  Waterford,  writing  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage, says  :  "  I  have  created  a  taste  for  the 
national  language  among  my  science  classes 
here  by  giving  readings  in  Irish  during  the  win- 
ter. The  students  of  these  classes  are  young 
farmers  and  others  who  cannot  attend  the  day 
school,  all  of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  say.  can  speak 
the  mother-tongue  fluently.  Immediately  alter 
the  District  Inspector's  examination,  the  Head 
Inspector  examined  them  in  Irish,  and  elicited 


replies  that  he  could  not  obtain  by  putting  the 
same  questions  in  English.  He  was  surjirised 
at  the  purity  of  the  Irish.  He  questioned  in 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  lesson  books. 
How  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  Inspectors 
with  a  knowledge  of  Irish  in  Irish-speaking  dis- 
tricts !" 

The  National  School  of  Ringville,  or  Mullina- 
horna,  must  have  been  in  operation  between 
forty  and  fifty  years,  yet  the  grown-up  young  men 
there  are  not  more  correct  speakers  of  English 
than  of  Irish. 

§  2.  Mr.  Timothy  O'Riordan  writes  from 
Macroom,  County  Cork,  to  the  same  Society  : 
"Though  the  majority  of  the  people  [here]  speak 
English  fluently,  yet,  should  they  wish  to  be  very 
exi)ressive  of  their  sentiments,  or  make  a  greater 
impression  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  they 
speak  in  Irish.  The  number  of  persons  who  read 
and  write  it  is  indeed  very  small ;  but  the  others 
speak  it  tolerably  correctly,  I  should  almost  say 
grammatically."  The  same  testimony  would 
be  given  of  any  Irish-speaking  locality  in 
Ireland. 

§  3.  The  Gaelic  Union  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  any  good 
speaker  of  both  languages,  though  not  an  Irish 
scholar,  would  speak  better  in  Irish  than 
in  English,  unless  very  well  instructed  in  this 
latter  tongue.  The  people  of  Ringville  and 
about  Macroom  are  bilinguals,  able  to  speak 
English  well,  but  Irish  better.  They  may  be 
called  quite  a  different  people  from  the  natives 
of  Donegal — these  being,  as  was  sliown,  quite 
isolated  from  the  English  speakers,  who  would 
absorb  them.  And  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
the  other  large  Irish-speaking  centres. 

§  4.  In  the  County  of  Donegal  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  Census,  5,183  who  speak  Irish 
only,*  and  20,785  bilinguals — a  total  of  25,968 
Irish  speakers,  all  under  20  years  of  age.  In 
Mayo,  in  two  of  the  nine  baronies,  there  are  of  the 
same  age  1,433  purely  Irish  s])eakers,  and  9,094 
bilinguals,  or  10,527  Irish  speakers  ;  andthenum- 
ber  of  Irish  speakers  in  the  county  under  soyears 
is  46,220.  In  Galway,  in  six  baronies,  all  lying 
together,  there  are,  of  thesameage,  9,015  purely 
Irish  speakers,  and  24,480  Irish  and  English 
speakers— that  is,  33,495  Irish  speakers;  and  in 
the  whole  county  56,660  Irish  speakers  under  20 
years  of  age.  Thus  we  see  that  9,015  out  of 
9,3 1 2  exclusively  Irish-speaking  persom  under  jo 
years   of  age  are   in   six  out  of  the  eighteen 


*  Of  whom  all  but  eleven  are  in  four  out  of  the  eight 
baronies  into  which  the  county  is  divided. 
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baronies  of  the  county  of  Galway.  In  two  baronies 
of  Kerry,  Corkaguiny  and  Iveragh,  1,207  speak 
Irish  only,  and  1 2,002  Irish  and  Enghsh,  a  total  of 
13,209  persons  under  20  ;  and  in  the  county  there 
are  of  this  age  25,762  Irish  speakers.  In  four 
counties  there  are  130,645  Irish  speakers  under  20 
years  of  age — one-half  of  them  at  least  of  the 
school-going  age.  And  in  fourteen  baronies  in 
these  four  counties  there  are  16,287  ^^''10  speak 
Irish  only,  and  64,755  who  speak  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish— i.e.,  in  fourteen  baronies  in  Ireland  there  are 
81,042  persons  under  20,  or  40,521  school-going 
children,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  could  not  tell 
their  right  hand  from  their  left  in  English,  whether 
purely  Irish  speakers  or  bilinguals. 

§  5.  The  Inspectors  of  National  Schools,  like 
most  other  people,  are  averse  to  having  additional 
work  imposed  upon  them — work  enough  they 
have  at  present  to  do.  As  a  general  rule,  then, 
they  are  opposed  to  having  Irish  taught  in  the  Na- 
tional schools,  and  hence  very  few  of  them  ever 
allude  to  the  subject  directly.  But  some  of  them 
have  indirectly  confirmed  all  the  contention  of  the 
Gaelic  Union.  The  reports  of  Mr.  M.  Keenan, 
Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  O'Mahony  have  been 
already  quoted.  Mr.  Moran,  writing  9th  March, 
1878,  from  the  Irish-speaking  district  of  West- 
port,  says  :  "  That  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
class  have  spent  two,  some  three  years  in  infant 
class,  and  another  year  in  first."  This  district 
comprises  large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Mayo 
and  Galway,  including  AchiU, Clare-Island,  Innis- 
turk,  Innishark,  and  Innisboffin. 

§6.  In  the  year  i879,Mr.  Greer,  District  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Dunmore  District,  in  his  report  says  : 
"  From  the  large  number  of  pupils,  in  the  Galway 
portion  of  the  district  especially,  who  use  Irish 
almost  entirely  when  at  home,  I  have  hitherto 
passedany  pupil  who  can  read,  even  mechanically, 
a  passage  selected  at  random  from  the  latter  half 
of  his  reading-book."  But  this  indulgence  was 
abridged  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

§  7.  In  1880,  Mr.  Downing,  of  the  Galway  Dis- 
trict, reports  :  "  At  the  first  inspection  of  the  Car- 
raroe  National  School,  I  found,  on  a  most  incle- 
ment morning,  52  children  present,  of  whom  two 
were  able  to  read  Second  Book  and  two  others 
First  Book  tolerably.  They  had  learned  so  much 
at  a  hedge-school,  and  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish, but  were  wholly  unable  to  write  or  count; 
16  others  could  speak  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish, but  there  were  32  who  did  not  know  one 
word,  some  of  them  up  to  14  years  of  age.  .  .  ." 
"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  adds  elsewhere,  "  with  an 
explanation  in  Irish."  And  again,  "  Connemara 
is  too  well  known  to  require  at  my  hands  a 


description  of  the  multitude  of  creeks  to  which 
it  owes  its  name — of  its  grand  mountains,  beauti- 
ful lakes,  picturesque  ravines  and  water-courses, 
and  extensive  trackless  bogs,  all  of  which  .  .  . 
present  serious  obstacles  to  poor  school-goers. . . . 
Even  where  schools  are  pretty  near  to  each  other, 
in  direct  line,  they  are  virtually  far  apart,  from 
the  obstacles  referred  to,  and  scarcity  of  roads 
and  bridges."  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  pupils 
of  Connemara  have  not  any  English-speaking 
neighbours  to  discourse  with  them  and  absorb 
them. 

§  8.  In  1880,  Mr.  J.  MacDonnell.of  the  Bantry 
District,  county  of  Cork,  wrote :  "  In  rural 
schools  with  an  Irish-speaking  population,  such  as 
this,  more  than  intelligent  reading  need  not  be 
required." 

§  9.  And  two  years  ago,  in  1882,  Mr.  Pedlow, 
of  the  Dimmanway  District,  in  the  same  county  of 
Cork, reported  that :  "  In  Irish-speaking  localities 
I  have  heard  boys  read  English  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  reading  about,  and  I  have 
seen  pupils  in  second  class  who,  when  spoken  to 
in  English,  could  not  reply." — Blue  Book  for 
1 88 1.  This  district  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
Cork,  and  outside  the  four  Irish-speaking  coun- 
ties. Another  instance,  still  farther  from  the 
merely  Irish-speaking  districts,  was  thus  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Mahony,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission,  in  1868. 
He  said,  in  reply  to  Question  17,251  : — "  Within 
the  last  few  months  I  tried  the  same  experiment 
[questioning  the  children  in  Irish]  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Curry.  The  same 
excuse  was  given  as  regarded  the  children — that 
their  backwardness  was  owing  to  their  speaking 
only  the  Irish  language.  Mr.  Curry,  who  under- 
stands Irish,  and  I  put  several  questions  to  the 
children  in  the  lowest  class  in  Irish,  and  they 
answered  them  quite  to  our  satisfaction."  He  had 
charge  of  the  Youghal  District,  comprising  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  Cork  and  the  south- 
east portion  of  Waterford. 

§  10.  Besides  Inspectors  and  Teachers  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  testimonies  innumerable  could  be 
adduced  by  tlie  Gaelic  Union  in  fiivour  of  their 
contentions.  The  late  Dr.  M'Devitt,  Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  writes,  in  a  letter  dated  13th  December, 
1877  :  "There  were  five  good  schoolhouses  [in 
a  certain  parish],  and  the  schools  in  constant 
operation  for  thirty  years,  and  I  found  there  was 
not  a  single  person,  old  or  young,  in  the  parish 
educated  at  these  schools  up  to  the  level  of  even 
a  monitor  or  monitress.  This  toas  deplorable 
after  thirty  years!' — Life,  &c.  of  Dr.  M'Devitt. 
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Tlie  Gaelic  Union  would  request  special 
attention  to  the  date  of  this  letter.  It  was 
written  a  few  months  before  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  were  "  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  National  Schools  English  was 
the  universal  and  familiar  language  of  teachers 
and  pupils,"  &c.  Be  it  always  remembered,  too, 
tiiat  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  Sir  Patrick  set 
out  on  his  tour  through  Malta. 

§  II.  The  Rev.  Walter  Conway,  P.P.,  Killeen, 
County  Galway,  writes  :  "  Now  from  where  I 
write,  there  is  a  district  extending  east  and  north 
a  distance  of  fourteen  Irish  miles  each  way,  and 
south  and  west  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
inhabited  by  about  14,000  people.  .  .  .  Not 
10  per  cent,  of  these  people  can  pray,  converse, 
or  transact  any  business  whatever,  except  in  the 
Irish  language,  and  this  I  consider  a  perfect 
parallel  witli  Malta  and  Donegal  in  the  days 
when  Sir  Patrick's  reason  and  good  sense  were 
not  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  prejudiced  offi- 
cialism. 

"  Throughout  nearly  the  entire  of  this  district. 
National  Schools  have  been  at  work  during  tlie 
past  twenty  years — in  some  places  longer — and 
I  can  state,  without  the  least  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  most  utterly  ignorant  of  religious 
or  secular  knowledge  are  those  who  attend  or 
attended  those  schools.  With  regard  to  reli- 
gious instruction,  the  fact  is  so  patent  tliat 
literally  he  who  runs  can  read  it  ;  while  as  to 
secular  knowledge,  I  find  that  the  few  adults 
who  can  read  or  understand  a  paragrapli  of  an 
ortlinary  periodical  are  those  who  attended  the 
despised  hedge-school,  where  the  language 
whicli  the  people  understood  was  made  the 
medium  of  imparting  instruction  in  English." — 
(Father  Conway's  letter  and  some  other  docu- 
ments will  appear  in  full  in  next  number.) 

§  12.  In  the  Freeiiiaii s  Journal  q{  14th  Feb., 
1880,  there  is  a  letter  from  its  special  correspon- 
dent in  the  county  of  Kerr)',  in  whicli  it  is  said  : 
"  In  all  the  vast  district  lying  to  tlie  west  of 
Dingle,  scarcely  a  word  of  English  is  spoken, 
and  so  remarkable  an  accomplishment  is  it 
regarded  to  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  that  one  old  man,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  which  certainly  would  liavc  won  him 
but  little  distinction  in  many  places  I  know,  has 
here  received  the  soubriquet  of  '  Paddy  an 
Bearla,'  or  Paddy  of  the  English.  In  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Ballyferriter,  which  I  visited  on 
Friday,  and  is  the  sciiool  of  the  parish,  there 
were  120  pupils  in  the  male  school."  Of  another 
village  in  this  parish,  Coumeenole,  the  corres- 
pondent says :  "  Not  a  single  individual  in  the 


village  [containing  13  houses  and  122  persons] 
could  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  the  young 
children,  though  they  attend  school,  and  are 
able  to  read  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  tolera- 
bly well,  fail  wholly  to  comprehend  any  question 
addressed  to  them  in  English." 

§  13.  The  Gaelic  Union  contend  that  they  have 
made  out  their  case  from  the  Census  Returns  and 
from  the  reports  of  Inspectors  of  National  Schools. 
No  evidence  could  be  more  conclusive  than  that 
furnished  by  these  reports,  when  given  inciden- 
tally and  without  design,  as  in  the  instances 
quoted  in  this  reply.  But  when  reports  are 
made  to  order,  nothing  can  be  more  unreliable 
and  misleading  than  they,  as  a  rule.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  many  Inspectors  of  National  Schools 
whom  no  inducement  on  earth  could  persuade 
to  say  what  is  not  true  ;  but  there  are  others  more 
pliant,  and  the  pliant  man  can  be  picked  out  to 
say  what  is  required. 

When  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  himself,  after  more 
than  half  a  century,  divides  the  people  of  the 
Donegal  of  1855  into  Irish-speaking  and  bilin- 
guals,  and  speaks  of  this  latter  class  as  being,  at 
that  time,  not  strong  in  their  English — when  the 
writers  of  the  Commissioners'  Memorandum 
speak  of  the  18,263  purely  Irish  speakers  under 
20  years  of  age,  as  being  "distributed  over  the 
whole  country,"  whereas  upwards  of  92  per  cent, 
of  them  are  in  14  out  of  the  252  baronies  of  the 
country — it  is  very  necessary  to  look  cautiously 
at  any  statements  made  at  this  time  by  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  Board  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  teaching. 

Although  this  reply  has  been  mostly  confined 
to  describing  the  state  of  education  in  the  four 
large  Irish-speaking  centres  of  Donegal,  Mayo, 
Gahvay  and  Kerry,  there  are  other  districts  in  the 
country  where  instruction,  through  the  medium 
of  the  vernacular,  is  just  as  much  required  as  in 
the  larger  centres.  No  locality  could  be  more 
Irish  than  a  great  part  of  the  south-west  sea-board 
of  Cork,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pedlow,  or  the 
Decies  in  \Vaterford,  where  Mr.  O'.Mahony  exa- 
mined, as  detailed  in  his  evidence.  In  the  four 
southern  baronies  of  this  latter  county  there  are 
10,787  Irish  speakers  under  20  years  of  age.  In 
Clare  there  are  13,285,  almost  all  in  seven  ba- 
ronies out  of  the  eleven  in  the  county.  In  the 
county  of  Cork  there  27,464,  nine-tenths  of  them 
being  in  half  the  county  along  the  sea-board. 

V. — Comparison  with  Wales. 
§  I.  Some  persons  will, doubtless,  sayas  regards 
Donegal  and  other  such  localities,  that  it  must 
be  a  bootless  labour  to  devise  systems  of  educa- 
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tion  for  children  such  as  these  described  by  Mr. 
Pedlow,  or  those  who  remain  but  a  few  months 
in  the  year  at  school.  And  others  may  add 
tliat  teaching  such  children  their  own  tongue  at 
first  may  be  very  good  in  theory,  but  what 
proof  is  there  that  in  practice  it  is  better  than 
the  present  system  ?  The  answer  to  these  ob- 
jections will  completely  meet  the  assertions  in 
the  Commissioners'  Memorandum,  Sec.  XVII. 

§  2.  "  More  than  1 50  years  ago,  in  Wales,"  says 
Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  "  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a  most  deplorable  state  with  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge.  For 
a  long  time  previous  fashionable  people  had 
been  trying  to  stamp  out  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  the  children  taught  alto- 
gether in  English.  Against  those  jjeople,  and 
against  this  state  of  universal  ignorance,  the 
Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llandower,  was  raised 
up.  He  asked  : — 'Should  all  our  Welsh  books, 
and  our  excellent  version  of  the  Bible,  Welsh 
preaching,  and  the  stated  worship  of  God  in 
our  language  be  taken  away,  to  bring  us  to  a 
disuse  of  our  tongue  ?'  So  they  are  in  a  manner 
in  some  places — the  more  our  misery  ;  and  yet 
the  people  are  no  more  better  scholars  than 
they  are  better  Christians  for  it.  Welsh  is  still 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  not  English.  The 
■  Eii'^lish  charity  schools  which  have  been  tried 
produced  no  better  effect  in  country  places. 
All  that  the  children  could  do  in  three,  four, 
or  five  years*  amounted  commonly  to  no  more 
than  to  learn  very  imperfectly  to  read  some 
easy  parts  of  the  Bible,  without  knowing  the 
Welsh  of  it :  nor  should  this  be  thought 
strange,  considering  that  they  were  learning  to 
read  an  unknown  language,  and  had  none  to 
speak  it  but  the  master,  and  he  too  obliged  to 
talk  to  them  often  in  Welsh;  insomuch  that  the)- 
who  had  been  so  long  in  English  schools  could 
not  edify  themselves  by  reading  till  many  of 
them  lately  learned  to  read  their  otun  language  in 
the  Welsh  charity  schools.  Sure  I  am  the 
Welsh  charity  schools  do  no  way  hinder  to  learn 
English,  but  do  very  much  contribute  towards 
it ;  and  perhaps  you  will  allow,  sir,  that  learning 
our  own  language  first  is  the  most  expeditious 
way  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  another,  else 
why  are  not  your  youths  in  England,  designed 
for  scholars,  set  to  Latin  and  Greek  before  they 
are  taught  English  ?  .  .  .  Experience  now 
proves  beyond  dispute  that  if  ever  it  be  attempted 

*  "  Five  winters,  for  they  could  attend  only  at  that 
period  of  the  year,  though  but  few  of  the  poor  could 
remain  so  long.'' 


to  bring  all  the  Welsh  people  to  understand 
English,  we  cannot  better  pave  the  way  for  it 
than  by  teaching  them  to  read  their  own  lan- 
guage first.  This  method  will  conduce  more 
than  any  other  I  can  think  of  to  assist  whatever 
attempts  may  be  made  to  spread  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  in  this  coun- 
try." [Quoted  by  Christopher  Anderson,  in 
"  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish." 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.   1830]. 

§  3.  Now,  this  extract,  by  erasing  a  few  words 
in  it,  and  substituting  Irish  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Keenan 
for  Welsh  and  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  would 
be  as  applicable  to  Donegal  in  1855  as  it  was 
to  Wales  in  1730.  The  Welsh  clergyman  used 
e.\actly  the  same  arginuents  that  Sir  Patrick  so 
forcibly  put  before  the  Commissioners  a  century 
and  a  quarter  later.  In  Wales,  in  1 730,  the 
teachers  occasionally  made  use  of  the  Welsh 
language  to  explain  English  words,  but  the  Rev. 
.Mr.  Jones  saw  the  insufficiency  of  this  proceeding, 
and  insisted  that  the  children  should  be  taught 
in  their  own  language  first,  whilst  the  limit  of 
the  concessions  to  us  in  Ireland  is  the  liberty  to 
apply  this  method  which  was  found  wanting  and 
discarded  in  Wales  150  years  since.  But  to 
proceed. 

This  good  man  lived  till  1761,  always  working 
for  the  old  language  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
use  it  as  an  instrument  in  the  education  of  his 
poor  countrymen.  By  his  untiring  exertions  he 
was  enabled  to  get  up  circulating  schools 
throughout  a  great  deal  of  the  principality  : 
these  schools  amounted  to  220  before  he  died. 
Some  years  after  his  death  the  movement  fell  away 
for  nearly  thirty  years  more,  until  it  was  revived 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala.  This 
gentleman,  in  1811,  explained  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Anderson  how  the  movement  had 
begun  and  how  it  was  revived.  A  few  extracts 
from  this  letter  will  show  how  by  means  of  the 
Welsh  tongue  the  people  of  Wales  were  saved 
from  being  as  illiterate  as  the  peasantry  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Donegal  are  to-day.  Rev.  Mr.  Charles 
writes  : — "  Belore  that  time  [the  time  of  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Jones,  1 730],  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  state  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  religious  knowledge.  After  the 
decease  of  this  very  jîious  and  laborious  minister, 
A.D.  1 76 1,  the  schools  were  continued  on  the 
same  plan  by  a  pious  lady  of  fortune  :  her  name 
was  Mrs.  Bevan.  In  her  will  that  lady,  who 
lived  several  years  after  Mr.  Jones,  left  ;^i 0,000, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for 
ever  towards  perpetuating  these  schools.  Her 
niece  disputed  the  validity  of  the  will.    It  was 
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thrown  into  Cliancery,  where  it  continued  thirty 
years  [before]  a  decree  was  granted  in  favour 
of  the  cliarity  ...  to  the  support  of  cir- 
culaling  charity  schools  throughout  the  whole 
principahty.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after 
the  demise  of  Mrs.  Bevan  [while  tlie  legacy  was 
withheld],  the  country  reverted  into  the  same 
state  of  stupor  and  ignorance  in  which  Mr.  Jones 
found  it.  Besides,  there  were  many  districts  in 
this  mountainous  country  never  visited  by  his 
schools,  or  but  once,  and  that  for  a  very  short 
time.  In  one  of  these  districts  it  pleased  tlie 
will  of  Providence  to  place  me.  ...  I 
attempted  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  by 
catechising  them  every  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
their  not  being  able  to  read  I  found  to  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  I 
soon  found  the  poor  jieople  to  be  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance  [throughout]  the  country. 
The  generality  [of  the  children]  were 
left  totally  destitute  of  any  instruction.  A 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  by  the  charitable 
assistance  of  some  friends  I  might  be  able  ob- 
tain means  of  employing  a  teacher,  and  to 
remove  him  from  one  place  to  another  to  in- 
struct the  poor  ignorant  people.  .  .  .  When 
I  obtained  means  ...  I  instructed  a  poor 
man  myself,  and  at  first  employed  liim  near  me, 

■  that  he  might  be  in  a  manner  under  my  own 
constant  inspection.  The  ne,xt  difficulty  was  to 
obtain  proper  elementary  books.  ...  I 
composed  three  elementary  books,  besides  two 
catechisms,  which  are  now  used  in  all  our  schools. 
My  teachers,  as  my  funds  increased,  multiplied 
gradually  from  one  to  twenty  ;  but  of  late  the 
number  is  decreased,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
week-day  schools  is  superseded  by  the  increase 
of  Sunday  schools.  Tlie  circulating  day-schools 
have  been  the  principal  means  of  erecting  Sunday 
schools  ;  for  without  the  former  the  state  of  the 
country  was  such  that  we  could  not  obtain  the 
latter." 

§  /).  Here  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. A  poor  clergyman,  ninety  years  ago,  m  a 
mountainous  district  in  Wales,  found  the  people 

■  sunk  in  ignorance.  He  composed  books,  trained 
teachers,  established  schools;  anil  during  his  life 

'  he  saw  the  Sunday  schools  so  spring  up  under  his 
fostering  care  that,  without  any  assistance  from 

'  the  Government,  the  language  of  the  principality 
has  not  only  lived  and  flourished,  but  has  been 
made  an  instrument  to  educate  the  people  pro- 
perly ;  whereas  we  liave  a  Board  of  National  Edu- 

■  cation,  having  a  yearly  grant  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  :  and  with  all  this,  in  half-a- 
century  they  could  not  get  a  single  book  composed 


or  a  teacher  trained  to  instiuct  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  the  Irish-speaking  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  wlio  have  grown  up  in  ignorance 
as  complete  as  that  of  tlie  Welsh  children,  when 
Mr.  Jones  began  his  work  of  charity.  But, 
says  the  Commissioners'  Memorandum,  Sec.  IV., 
"  Nobody  asked  the  Commissioners  to  teach  Irish- 
speaking  children  through  the  medium  of  the 
Irish ;  on  the  contrary,  Irish  parents  were  wishing 
to  have  the  language  e.\tinct,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  children's  improvement."-  And  the  Memo- 
randum adds:  "This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion."— Sec.  VII.  To  this  the  Gaelic  Union 
reply,  that  nobody  asked  the  Welsh  [)hilanthro- 
pists  to  teach  the  children  of  Wales  through 
their  own  language  ;  that  the  ignorant  parents  in 
Wales  were  opposed  to  having  their  children  so 
tauglit,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that 
prevails  with  the  ignorant  parents  in  Ireland,  the 
belief  that  such  teaching  would  interfere  with 
the  English  education  of  their  children  ;  but  the 
Welsh  parents  gave  up  their  prejudices  when  they 
saw  that  these  prejudices  were  groundless,  and 
so  would  the  Irish  parents  too,  and  gladly,  if  to 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  at  any  time, 
it  were  a  concern  to  have  the  Irish-speaking 
children  properly  taught — nor  would  the  Board, 
if  they  had  such  concern,  pay  any  regard  to  the 
idle  conceits  of  ignorant  jiarents  when  opposed 
to  the  proper  education  of  their  children. 

§  5.  The  parents  in  Waleswere  as  much  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  AV'elsh  language  as  the 
Irish  parents  have  been  to  tlie  teaching  of  theirs, 
but  they  gave  up  the  conceit  at  the  persuasion 
of  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Charles,  as  himself  tells  us  in 
continuation  :  ".\t  first,"  he  says,  "  the  strong 
prejudice  which  universally  prevailed  against 
teaching  them  to  read  Welsh  first,  and  the  idea 
assumed  that  they  could  not  learn  English  so 
well,  if  previously  instructed  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. This,  I  say,  proved  a  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  parents  to  send  children  to 
the  Welsh  schools,  together  with  another  con- 
ceit they  had,  that  if  they  could  read  English 
they  would  soon  learn  of  tiiemselves  to  read 
Welsh  ;  but  now,  these  idle  and  groundless  con- 
ceits are  universally  scouted.  This  change  has 
been  produced  not  so  much  by  disputing  as  by 
the  evident  salutary  effects  of  the  schools,  the 
great  delight  with  which  children  attend  them, 
anil  the  great  progress  they  made  in  the  acqui- 
sion  of  knowledge.  The  school  continues  usually 
in  the  same  place  six  or  nine  months.  .  .  .  This 
has  been  my  mode  of  proceeding,  subject  to 
some  local  variations,  for  above  twenty-three 
years.    .   ,    ."     This  gentleman,  too,  anticipated 
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Sir  Patrick's  arguments  in  respect  of  teacliing 
in  the  known  language  at  first.  He  writes  : 
"  As  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  young  people 
in  the  first  place  to  read  the  language  they  gene- 
rally speak  and  best  understand  ...  it  needs 
no  proof,  for  it  is  self-evident.  However,  I  beg 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  .  .  .  i.  The  time  necessary  to 
teach  them  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular 
language  is  so  short,  not  exceeding  six  months 
in  general.  .  .  .  Teaching  them  English  re- 
quires two  or  three  years'  time,  during  which 
long  period  they  are  concerned  only  about  dry 
terms,  without  receiving  one  idea  for  their  im- 
provement. 2.  Welsh  words  convey  ideas  to 
their  infant  minds  as  soon  as  they  can  read  them, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  taught  to 
read  a  language  they  do  not  understand  .  .  . 
4.  Previous  instruction  in  their  native  tongue 
helps  them  to  learn  English  much  sooner,  instead 
of  proving  in  any  degree  an  inconveniency. 
This  I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of,  and  can 
confidently  vouch  for  tiie  trutii  of  it.  I  took  this 
method  of  instructing  my  own  children,  with  the 
view  of  convincing  the  country  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  general  notion  which  prevailed  to  tlie  con- 
trary ;  and  I  have  persuaded  others  to  follow  my 
plan,  whicli,  without  one  exception,  has  jiroved 
the  truth  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  really  the 
case." 

VI. — Consequences. 

§  I.  Common  sense  prevailed  in  Wales.  The 
people  saw  by  experience  that  the  only  rational 
way  to  instruction  was  through  the  language 
understood  by  the  learners.  They  got  up 
Sunday  schools  to  carry  on  this  system,  and 
these  schools,  as  was  seen,  stamped  out  the 
ignorance  and  stupor  that  were  general  through 
the  principality.  These  Sunday  schools  are  at 
full  work,  and  with  the  same  beneficial  result. 

§  2.  Had  the  system  of  trying  to  teacli  the 
Welsh  children  through  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish been  persevered  in  during  the  last  150  years, 
the  people  of  the  principality  would  now  have 
been  as  low,  at  least  in  respect  of  education,  as 
the  people  of  Donegal  or  Connemara  are.  But 
tliey  were  saved  from  this  fate  by  the  exertions 
of  two  good  clergymen — men  without  either 
money  or  influence,  except  what  they  obtained 
by  their  piety  and  unselfishness.  These  men 
showed  the  Welsh  people  how  to  educate  them- 
selves— first  in  their  own  language,  and  after- 
wards in  English.  Some  persons,  commenting 
on  this  fact,  have  asked  why  have  not  the 
people  of  Ireland  educated  themselves  in  the 


same  way,  and  at  their  own  expense,  like  the 
people  of  Wales?  Well  (i)  there  was  neither 
a  Griffith  Jones  nor  a  Thomas  Charles  in  Ire- 
land ;  (2)  poor  as  the  people  of  Wales  were, 
their  poverty  was  affluence  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  natives  of  the  congested  sea-board  of 
Ireland,  into  which  the  people  of  the  whole 
island  had  been  driven;  (3.)  even  in  this  poor 
sea-board  the  law  laid  its  ban  on  education. 

"  All  education  emanating  from  Roman  Catho- 
lic sources  was  forbidden  by  the  law  ;  none  was 
provided  from  any  other  source  ;  and  but  for 
the  persevering  energy  of  the  registered  priests, 
who,  despite  the  penal  code,  in  the  wilder 
country,  ventured  to  open  scliools,  and,  in  the 
less  remote  districts,  taught  the  ragged  children 
the  elements  of  education  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  roadside,  every  spark  of  religion  and  know- 
lege  would  have  died  out  from  end  to  end  of 
the  island." — "  The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  by 
Charles  George  Walpole,  p.  370. 

§  3.  Put  out  the  light  of  learning  in  a  country  or 
a  district,  and  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  rekindle 
it  as  to  restore  the  vital  spark.  All  through 
the  poor  congested  sea-board  of  Ireland,  when 
the  sparks  of  knowledge  were  trampled  out,  wliat 
could  even  a  Griffith  Jones  do  then  ?  It  will  ap- 
pear shortly  that  the  sparks  of  knowledge  can  be 
very  effectually  stamped  out  even  in  this  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  nation  that 
was  powerful  enough  to  drive  tlie  descendants 
of  the  kings  and  princes  and  nobles  of  Ireland 
to  starve  in  bogs  and  on  mountains,  is  strong 
enough  to  stamp  out  their  native  speech  by  slow 
degrees.  But  by  no  means,  except  by  extir- 
pating them,  can  the  people  of  the  Irish-speaking 
districts  be  made  to  forget  their  native  speech 
in  less  than  two  centuries  more.  And  when 
they  have  forgotten  it  as  completely  as  the  people 
of  Dublin  or  Kildare,  or  King's  County — what 
then  ?  Ireland,  it  has  been  seen,  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  Iribh-speaking,  the  English- 
speaking,  and  the  bilingual  districts.  The  native 
tongue  is  as  dead  almost  in  the  central  plain  of 
Ireland  as  in  Cornwall.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
spoken  in  fourteen  baronies  and  in  some  other 
portions  of  the  sea-board  ;  while  in  the  other 
counties  of  Connaught  and  Munster  the  people 
are  bilingual.  There  are  National  Schools  in 
every  part  of  Ireland.  The  pupils  in  the  same 
grades  or  classes  throughout  the  country  are 
tested  in  the  same  questions  by  the  Inspectors 
of  the  National  Board,  and  the  answering  of 
every  pupil  noted.  The  pupils  that  answer 
best  earn  most  results'  fees,  and  it  is  thus  seen 
in  what  counties  of  Ireland  the  most  intelligent 
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children  are.  Well,  in  the  year  1875,  a  return 
was  made  by  Parliament,  giving,  amongst  other 
things,  the  results'  fees, /ir //////,  earned  in  each 
county  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  found  iliat,  in  the 
bilingual  parts  of  the  country,  each  child  earns 
on  an  average  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  more 
than  in  the  English-speaking  jiarts.  In  the 
table  below  some  of  the  exclusively  English- 
speaking  counties  are  contrasted  with  the  bilin- 
gual ones  : — 

AVERAGE  RESULTS'  FEES  PER  PUPIL  IN 
English-speaking  Cou n ties. 


Queen's  Co. 

5/6 

Wicklow,             Kildare, 

5/4                       4/9 

Down 

5/8 

Clare, 

7/1 

Irish-speaking  Counties. 

Kerry,       Waterford,       Cork, 

6/6               6/4               6/8 

English-speaking  Counties. 

Antrim,                    Dublin, 

S/io                       4/8 

Irish-speaking  Counties. 

Sligo,                      Leitrim, 

If                             6/7 

Donegal, 

5/7 

§  4.  The  children  in  the  county  of  Clare — the 
county  in  all  Ireland  where  parents,  teachers, 
and  pupils  know  Irish  best,  and  in  which  Irish 
reading,  Irish  songs,  and  Irish  stories  most  pre- 
vail—it will  be  observed,  earn,  on  an  average, 
50  per  cent,  more  than  the  children  in  Dublin, 
who  have  never  heard  a  word  of  Irish  in  their 
lives. 

This  view  of  the  question  was  strongly  put 
before  the  Chief  Secretary  by  the  Gaelic  Union 
Memorialists,  in  the  course  of  their  interview 
with  him,  and  he  felt  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject too,  for  he  asked  a  good  many  questions  on 
it  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  in 
the  Memorandums — the  fact  is,  it  could  not,  by 
any  glossing  over,  be  made  to  favour  the  conten- 
tion of  these  documents,  and  this  the  writers  of 
tliem  saw  as  clearly  as  anyone  else.  The  ques- 
tion being,  then,  so  important  and  interesting, 
warrants  its  being  treated  of  at  some  length. 

§  5.  The  sums  paid  for  results'  fees,  0»  an 
average,  per  pupil  in  the  several  counties  in  Ire- 
land, range  from  4s.  8d.  in  Dublin  to  7s.  3d.  in 
Limerick.  These  fees  are  highest  in  bilingual 
counties  of  Ireland,  in  which  Irish  is  a  good  deal 
spoken,  i.e..,  in  all  the  counties  of  Munster,  and  in 
Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo ;  the  average 
fee  in  each  of  these  counties  being  over  6s.  a 
pupil.  In  noneof  tiie  English-speakmg  counties 
where  the  Irish  language  had  been  nearly  or 
altogether  extinct  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, except  one,  does  the  fee  amount  to  6s. 


a  pupil.     These  counties  are  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Wicklow,   King's,   and    Queen's    Counties,    An- 
trim, Down,  Armagh,  and  Fermanagh.     In  this 
last-named  county   the   fee   is   6s.    id.     In  the 
counties  where  Irish  was  a  good  deal  spoken 
80  years  ago,  but  in  which  it  has  since  nearly 
died  out,  the  average  fee  is  over  6s.  a  pupil,  but 
in  most  cases  only  slightly  over  it.    These  coun- 
ties are  Carlow,  Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kil- 
kenny, Wexford,  Cavan,  Monaghan  and  Tyrone 
— the  only  exceptions  being  Louth  and  Cavan. 
In  the  comities  which  contain  the  Irish-speaking 
localities — Donegal,    Mayo,    and   Galway — the 
fees  are  low,  as  might  be  exjiected  from  the 
great   proportion    of    the    children    who   know 
Irish  only,  and  who  are  being  taught  in  the  faulty 
manner  that  has  been  already  described.     This 
classification  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  accord- 
ing to  languages  is  made  from  returns  obtained 
by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 78  years  since.     He  had  got  no  returns  from 
Longford    or     Londonderry.      To    the   Gaelic 
Union  this  point  appears  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  the  philologist,  and  the  educa- 
tionist.     Where  the    native  speech    had    been 
stamped  out  centuries  ago,  the  children  are  of 
scanty  intelligence.      Where    the   language  re- 
mained longer  amongst   the  people  the  intelli- 
gence is  higher,  and  where  the  two   languages 
are  spoken,  the   intelligence  of  the  children  is 
highest.     In  the  sea-board  counties,  the  children 
are  naturally  tlie   most  intelligent  in   Ireland  ; 
but  owing  to  tlie  faulty  way  in  which  the  Irish- 
speaking  among  these  children  are  taught,  the 
fees  are   low,  as  in  the  English-speaking  locali- 
ties.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  very  plain.    Where 
the  children  are   brought  up  learning  English 
and  trying  to  forget  Irish,  the  parents,  with  the 
scantiest  stock  of  English  words,  try  to  carry  on 
their  intercourse  with  the  children,  but  can  give 
these  cliildren  no  ideas  except  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  mechanical   operations  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  and  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  objects 
around.     While  the  English  vocabulary  of  the 
parents  is  thus  very  scanty,  they  must  necessarily 
talk  to  one  another  in  Irish,  and   the  children, 
in  spite  of  all  restraint,  learn  the  language  of  the 
parents,  and  with  it,  their  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence.    When  these  children  grow  up  they  have 
a   somewhat   greater    stock   of    English    words, 
with  which  they  contrive  to  carry  on  almost  all 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  their  children 
have  less  Irish  than  their  parents  and  less  intel- 
ligence, too.     Tliis  goes  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  each  successive  generation  becoming 
more  Anglicised  and  less  intelligent,  until  the 
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Irish  is  entirely  stamped  out.  By  that  time  the 
lowest  level  in  intelligence  should  have  been 
reached,  and  the  following  generations  should 
be  gradually  rising  in  the  intellectual  scale  ;  but 
the  rise  must  be  very  slow,  when  the  children  of 
Dublin,  V.^icklow,  Kildare,  &c.,  are  still  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder.  In  great  portions  of  Tippe- 
rary,  Limerick,  and  in  some  portions  of  Water- 
ford,  the  Irish  language  has  become  dead,  but 
with  less  violence  than  in  other  places.  In  these 
counties  there  have  been  classical  and  mathe- 
matical schools  time  out  of  mind.  To  these 
schools  the  youths  flocked  from  the  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  getting  free  entertainment  from  the 
farmers  around.  The  knowledge  of  English  thus 
acquired  in  these  three  counties,  together  with 
the  universal  fashion  of  deirying  the  old  tongue, 
stamped  it  out  by  degrees,  but  with  less  violence, 
and  while  the  people  were  acquiring  the  other 
language  in  a  legitimate  way— and  hence  the 
higher  intelligence  of  tlie  children  in  these  locali- 
ties. But  the  portions  of  the  country  in  which 
Irish  is  still  almost  exclusively  spoken  are  isolated, 
as  was  said,  They  cannot  mix  with  those  Eng- 
lish-speaking, book  and  journal-reading  people 
that  would  absorb  them.  Hence  the  very  low 
scale  of  intelligence  to  which  they  have  been 
sinking,  and  to  which  they  must  descend,  if  the 
present  irrational  method  of  instruction  is  per- 
severed in.  The  fact  is  that  the  natives  of  the 
sea-board  must  sink  to  a  level  with  the  American 
Indians  before  their  turn  for  ascending  comes. 
Now,  tlie  Gaelic  Union  would  ask,  is  it  just  or 
advisable  in  the  powers  that  be  to  degrade  this 
interesting  portion  of  the  people  to  that  state  ? 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  in  his  evidence  [reply  to 
question  2051],  quoted  the  following  passage 
approvingly  from  the  "  Report  on  the  State  of 
Education  in  the  Hebrides  :" — 

"  With  respect  to  children  coming  to  school 
totally  or  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  English, 
most  unquestionably  and  undoubtedly  the  best, 
the  most  expeditious  method,  and  in  every  w.ay 
the  most  prolitable  for  the  rising  generation, 
is  to  commence  such  children  by  teaching 
them  to  read  Gaelic.  No  person  can  entertain 
this  conviction  more  strongly  than  I  do.  Nor 
is  it  with  me  either  fancy  or  theory.  It  is  what  I 
have  seen  largely  exemplified  and  proved.  The 
difficulties  which  I  find  in  carrying  it  out  are 
very  many,  and  not  less  vexatious  than  they  are 
numerous.  Many  parents  do  not  wish  it :  their 
cinldren  have  Gaelic  enough  !  Many  teachers 
do  not  wish  it^itadds  to  their  burden  of  labour ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  teacliers  are  so  deficient  in 
Gaelic  themselves,  that  they  recoil  from  it.    Se- 


parate books  are  necessary,  and  that  is  an 
additional  expense,  and  so  on.  Several  teachers 
among  us,  no  doubt,  adopt  a  mongrel  kind  of 
course,  which  is  to  begin  the  Gaelic  children 
with  the  English  spelling-book  ;  but  whenever 
they  push  their  children  forward  the  length  of 
spelling  the  simplest  words,  they  make  them 
translate  the  English  words  into  Gaelic  ones. 
The  theory  is  that  this  method  goes  on  to  supply 
a  stock  of  English  vocables  and  terms  to  the 
Gaelic-speaking  scholar.  But  theory  is  falla- 
cious; in  point  of  f;ict,  it  gives  even  the  more 
labour  to  the  teacher,  and  even  the  less  profit  to 
the  Gaelic  scholar;  in  point  of  fact,  the  teacher 
himself  tires  of  it,  and  so  does  the  pupil,  and  the 
pupil  is  thrust  into  an  English  class ;  and  as  for 
Gaelic  or  English,  let  him  sink  or  swim  !  The 
result  is  that  tlie  pupil  acquires  but  miserably 
little  power  of  reading  or  understanding  either 
Gaelic  or  English.  And  you  axt  perjectly  correct, 
depend  upon  it,  in  your  theory,  that  that  is  the 
cause  why  those  who  have  nominally  learned  to 
read  have  forgotten  it,  or,  rather,  they  feel  them- 
selves without  stimulus  to  pursue  it." 

§  6.  To  the  Gaelic  Union  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  extract  is  that  the  Government 
should  do  for  the  peo])le  of  the  Irish  sea-board 
what  the  people  of  Wales  are  able  to  do  for 
themselves. 

This  extract  contains  all  the  difficulties — and 
more  than  all — in  the  way  of  tliose  who  would 
educate  the  Irish-speaking  children  rationally — 
and  to  tiie  Gaelic  Union  these  difficulties  do  not 
appear  insuperable  by  any  means.  That  they 
can  be  educated  rationally,  Wales  puts  beyond 
doubt.  And  what  is  the  state  of  education  now 
in  Wales  ?  and  is  the  language  of  the  principality 
still  employed  as  the  stepping-stone  to  an  Eng- 
lish education  ?  The  following  extr.act  of  a  letter 
received  last  March  by  Mr.  O'Mulrenin,  of  the 
Gaelic  Union,  from  Mr.  S[)urrell,  publisher,  &c., 
Carmarthen,  answersthe  latter  query  : — "Welsh," 
he  writes,  "  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not 

taught  in  the  day  [National]  schools 

Children  and  others  le.irn  to  read  [it]  in  Siinday- 
schools  .  .  .  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  learn  to  read  Welsh  as  well  in  an  hour 
or  two  on  a  Sunday,  as  they  do  to  read  English  in 
two  or  three  hours  daily  through  the  week." 

The  next  question  is,  how  do  the  Welsh  chil- 
dren succeed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  alter  they  have  learned  to  read 
their  own  in  the  Sunday  schools  ?  The  Rev.  Mr. 
I'ryce,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  in  Wales,  tells  : — "  Practically,"  he 
says,  "  I  do  not  find  that  the  Welsh  language  is 
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any  real  difficulty  to  the  working  of  a  school. 
...  It  is  a  fact  that,  cczteris  pijribiis,  the  per- 
centages of  passes  in  Welsh  schools  are  very 
little,  if  any,  below  those  in  English-speaking 
districts.  When  it  is  considered  that  very  many 
of  these  children  have  been  in  school  only  a 
short  time,  that  they  knew  no  English  when 
they  entered,  and  that  after  school-hours  Welsh 
alone  is  spoken,  I  often  wonder  at  the  ]irofi- 
ciency  with  which  some  of  these  poor  Welsh 
children  read  English  books." 

§  7.  The  Welsh  children  iiear  their  own  language 
spoken  at  liouie,  in  the  play-ground,  in  the 
Sunday-school — everywhere.  They  listen  to 
their  parents,  to  their  teachers  ;  they  understand 
them ;  they  question  them  ;  they  take  part  in 
their  conversation;  they  are  taught  to  read  their 
own  language  first ;  they  grow  up  intelligent 
human  beings,  and  when  tliey  afterwards  go  to  the 
day  or  National  schools  to  learn  English,  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  this  language  against 
the  pupils  of  like  grades  in  the  English-speaking 
districts.  The  Donegal  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  learn  through  the  medium  of  an  un- 
known tongue  at  first,  and  thus  grows  up  a 
"  dummy,"  just  able  to  read  words  of  three  or 
four  letters  in  the  time  that  it  would  take  him  to 
read  his  prayer-book  in  Irish,  if  he  were  tauglit 
in  that  language  ;  and,  if  so  taught,  he  would 
afterwards  hold  his  own,  and  well,  against  the 
English-speaking  children  of  his  grade  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island. 

VII. — Other  P(1int.s  at  Issur. 

§  I.  The  Memorandum  adds,  Sec.  III.,  last 
paragraph  :^'"  Unfortunately  !  very  few  of  the 
National  teachers  of  the  present  day  are  qualified 
to  teach  the  Irish  language."  But  it  is  not  the 
teachers  of  the  present  day  that  would  have  been 
required  to  teach  it  50,  or  25,  or  10  years  ago. 
Even  at  the  present  day  three  out  of  every  four 
National  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  Irish- 
speaking  localities  are  ýuHy  çualified  to  teach 
Insh-speakiiig  childrtn  in  the  iiifatit,  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes.  Any  teacher  that 
speaks  Irish  well  and  reads  it  fairly  is  as  compe- 
tent toteach  these  juniorclasses  as  any  memberof 
the  Gaelic  Union,  as  a  certificated  teacher,  or  as 
the  giver  of  the  certificate.  On  this  point  the 
Gaelic  Union  have  no  hesitation  to  pledge 
themselves. 

§  2.  Memo.— Sees.  III.,  IX.,  X.— The  small 
number  of  pupils  presented  at  results'  e.xaniina- 
tions,  and  the  small  number  of  teachers  who  apply 
for  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  Irish,  may 
be  set  down  as  cause  and  effect. 


In  1879,  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  [of 
results'  examination  in  Irish],  304  pupils  paid 
the  required  fee — 2s.  a  quarter — in  order  to  be 
examined  for  results  in  that  language  ;  and  cer- 
tainly as  many  more  would  have  presented 
themselves  for  examination  at  that  time,  were  it 
not  for  the  prohibitory  fee.  The  Gaelic  Union 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers 
examined  in  the  other  kindred  extra  subjects  that 
year  ;  but  [Commissioners'  Memorandum,  Sec. 
XIV.]  in  1882,  there  were  examined  in  French, 
759  ;  in  Latin,  84  ;  in  Greek,  32  ;  and  in  Irish, 
only  35.  The  falling  off  in  Irish  in  the  interval 
arose  from  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  pass 
in  the  language,  (i.)  The  examination  in  Irish 
is  very  hard  ;  even  in  the  first  year,  the  pupils 
are  examined  in  the  most  difficult  subjects  in 
Irish  grammar,  viz.,  aspirations,  eclipses,  and 
the  prepositional  pronouns.  (2.)  A  pass  in 
Irish  would  be  of  no  value  unless  the  pupil  also 
jjassed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. (3.)  The  fifth  and  sixth  class  books,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  examined  in  reading  and 
spelling,  are  proverbially  difficult.  The  latter  is 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  class  book  in 
the  English  language.  (4.)  The  arithmetic  given 
at  these  examinations  is  the  most  difficult  given 
to  any  pupils  of  like  grades  in  the  world.  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan,  when  giving  evidence  a  few 
weeks  since  in  London,  said  that  the  arithmeti- 
cal questions  given  to  pupils  in  Irish  National 
Schools  are  more  difficult  than  those  given  to 
pupils  of  like  grades  in  England.  Had  he  been 
questioned  further,  he  would  s.ay  that  the  ques- 
tions given  in  Ireland  are  incomparably  more 
difficult — that,  in  fact,  the  arithmetical  questions 
given  to  sixth  class  pupils  in  Ireland  are  given 
to  first  class  teachers  at  their  examinations.  (5.) 
The  questions  on  other  subjects,  too,  at  these 
examinations  are  very  difficult ;  and  this  often 
makes  the  teacher  give  to  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  the  extra  time  he  would  give  to  teach- 
ing Irish.  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Newtownards 
district,  says,  in  the  Blue  Book  for  1881  : — 
"  Pupils  who  pass  as  infants  at  six  years  of  age 
must  be  examined  in  sixth  class  at  thirteen,  if 
they  follow  the  course  of  the  programme  from 
year  to  year.  .  .  .  Now  the  sixth  class  pro- 
gramme is  in  many  subjects — arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography  especially— quite  too  difficult 
for  children  of  that  age." 

§  3.  The  teachers,  then,  seeing  that  the  chances 
of  earning  results'  fees  in  Irish  were  almost  ;///, 
did  not  look  for  certificates  testifying  their  com- 
petency to  teach  the  language,  nor  did  they 
instruct  their  pupils  in  the  language.     Moreover, 
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the  papers  on  Irish  given  to  teachers,  at  the 
examination  of  1S82,  were  as  difficult  at  least  as 
any  at  that  year's  examination — so  difficult  as  to 
impress  on  the  teachers  the  conviction  that 
everything  was  being  done  quietly  to  stamp  out 
the  Irish  in  the  National  Schools.  Had  even 
the  indulgences  now  given  been  granted  in  1879, 
there  would  be  at  this  time  as  many  for  exami- 
nation in  Irish  as  for  Latin,  Greek  and  French 
together.  But  the  restrictions  trampled  out 
that  spark  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  teaching  of 
Irish  is  now  as  dead  in  the  National  Schools  as 
the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  was  thirty  years  after 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1699  passed  the  brief 
Act  that  extinguished  it.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  further  on  this  point  that,  "  In  the 
poor  out-lying  counties  of  Donegal,  Mayo, 
Galway,  Kerry,  &c.,  very  few  of  the  pupils 
remain  at  school  long  enough  to  reach  the  higher 
classes  in  which  only  Irish  can  be  taught.  Of 
the  pupils  that  passed  in  Irish  in  1S82,  for  in- 
stance, about  a  third  were  from  a  school  in  the 
county  of  Waterford — not  in  the  very  Irish- 
speaking  portion  of  the  county,  but  in  a  district 
that  has  been  bilingual  for  more  than  a  century." 
§  4.  That  neither  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  nor  the  Royal  Commissioners  paid 
any  attention  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  the  Gaelic  Union  see  no  reason  to  deny 
— but  they  believe  the  reason  given  for  this 
neglect,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  imaginary. 
Nor  do  the  Gaelic  Union  think  it  necessary  to 
say  anything  about  the  representations  made  to 
Sir  Patrick  himself  on  the  subject  of  Irish  teach- 
ing, only  to  deplore  the  mistake  committed  by 
the  signatories  to  the  great  memorial  jiresented 
on  the  subject.  The  signatories  were  so  con- 
vinced of  the  generous  feelings  of  Sir  Patrick  for 
the  ]ioor  Irish-speakmg  children,  that  they 
thought  it  sufficient  to  have  the  teaching  of  the 
vernacular  recognised  by  the  Commissioners — 
Sir  Patrick,  they  believed  would  do  the  rest. 
Hence  the  memorial  was  written  in  that  easy 
way  that  enabled  the  Commissioners  to  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  only.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  state  distinctly  that  the  signato- 
ries to  that  great  memorial  required  that  Irish- 
speaking  children  should  be  taught  at  first 
through  their  own  language  as  medium.  This 
was  the  burden  of  all  Sir  Patrick's  reports  and 
evidence  ;  and  by  quoting  him  as  their  authority, 
they  believed  that  no  one  could  mistake  tiieir 
meaning.  Unfortunately,  they  only  asked  to 
have  Irish  placed  on  the  programme  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Schools,  It  was  so  placed,  but  not  as 
the  signatories  to  the  memorial  expected — that 


is,  it  was  not  used  as  an  instrument  to  teach  the 
Irish-speaking  children  at  first,  or  at  all ;  but 
instead  of  this,  like  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  to 
the  two  higher  classes,  and  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  classes  are  left  to  the  old  intellect-stunting 
system  of  teaching  them  through  the  medium  of 
an  unknown  tongue.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
disappointment,  the  pupils  in  the  National 
Schools  went  in  high  hopes  to  the  Irish  results' 
examination — 304  of  them,  as  was  said,  the  first 
year,  though  the  8s.  fee  per  year  debarred  the 
children  of  the  "  poor  out-lying  counties."  And 
had  any  fair  proportion  of  these  304  succeeded ; 
or  had  there  been  any  hope  that  increased  exer- 
tion would  ensure  success,  this  number  would 
since  have  increased  ten-fold.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  passing  the  results'  examination  soon 
stamped  out  the  Irish  teaching,  and  it  is  now  as 
dead  almost  in  the  National  Schools  as  a  corpse 
imder  the  dissecting  knife. 

§  5.  The  impossibility  of  earning  results'  fees 
in  extra  subjects  in  the  senior  classes  in  National 
Scliools  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  when  it 
is  known  that  the  difficulty  of  the  examination, 
with  its  surroundings,  has  also  driven  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  out  of  the  National  Schools 
along  with  the  Irish — the  number  examined  in 
the  two  classic  languages  in  1882  being  84  and 
32  respectively  [Commissioners'  Memorandum, 
Sec.  XIV.],  whereas  in  1876,  there  passed  ia 
these  languages  respectively  261  and  115. 

"  It  would  certainly  be  neither  natural  nor 
rational  to  impose  upon  children  who  know 
English  an  obligation  to  study  Irish  also,  because 
they  have  to  any  extent,  great  or  small,  a  collo- 
quial knowledge  of  Irish.  If,  accordingly,  the 
Irish  language  is  to  be  cultivated  at  all,  it  must 
be  as  a  philological  accomplishment,  when  age 
and  capacity  fit  them  for  it,  like  the  acquisition  of 
Latin,  (ireek  and  i"rench  ;  and  for  this  the 
Commissioners'  Rules,  to  be  hereafter  specified, 
amply  provide." — Commissioners' Memorandum, 
near  end  of  Sec.  II. 

§  6.  This  was  written  at  a  time  when  these 
Rules,  with  their  restrictions,  had  brought  down 
the  number  of  those  presented  for  examination  in 
Irish  from  304  in  1879,  to  35  in  1882.  Nor 
would  the  Rules  provide  amply,  or  at  all,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  language,  even  if  given  in 
good  faith.  HadO'Donovan  and  O'Curry  been 
educated  in  a  National  School,  neither  of  them 
would  have  been  allowed  to  learn  the  Irish  alpha- 
bet until  ten  years  old,  nor  then,  unless  enrolled 
as  a  fifth  or  sixth  class  pupil.  And  in  the  poor 
Irish-speaking  districts  very  few  satisfy  these 
conditions  and  afterwards  remain  long  enough  at 
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sdiool  to  be  so  grounded  in  the  language  as  to 
study  it  after  leaving  school.  It  should  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat  now  that  the  Gaelic  Union 
Memorial  did  not  talk  of  imposing  on  "  chil- 
dren who  knew  English  the  obligation  to  study 
Irish  also."  Though  in  Wales  "  those  who  had 
been  long  in  English  schools  could  not  edify 
themselves  by  reading,  till  many  of  them  lately 
learned  to  read  their  own  language."  And,  cer- 
tainly, many  of  those  described  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Conway  would  not  be  injured  at  all  by 
having  this  obligation  laid  upon  them. 

§  7.  It  is  very  well  known  that  tliere  are  scores  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  Irish  MSS.  mouldering  away 
unedited,  untranslated,  in  our  own  and  in  foreign 
libraries.  These  MSS.are  so  valuable  that  tlie  best 
scliolars  of  othercountries  think  them  worth  trans- 
lating and  jjublishing,  and  the  old  Irish  woitli 
studying  in  order  to  translate  them;  while  there 
are  not  five  Irisiimen  alive  able  to  translate  one  of 
them.  Now,  wliy  sliould  not  a  little  Celt  of  Done- 
gal, or  Connemara,  or  Kerry,  be  so  instructed 
through  the  medium  of  his  native  tongue  as  to  gain 
for  himself  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  lin- 
guistic education  that  would  afterwards  enable  him 
to  edit  these  MSS  ?  Had  O' Donovan,  or  O'Curry, 
or  Hennessy  received  such  education,  would 
Zeuss,  or  Ebel,  or  Nigra  better  understand  an 
old  Irisli  MS.  than  they?  No;  nor  as  well. 
There  are  idioms  in  the  language  that  cost  the 
foreigner  vast  labour,  but  which  the  man  who 
spoke  Irish  in  infancy  sees  at  a  glance.  "  I  was 
astonished  to  find  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Done- 
gal a  man,  with  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  who 
gave  me  a  clear  and  correct  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Irish  grammar,"  said  Dr.  Dewar, 
of  Glasgow.  With  a  good  linguistic  education, 
this  barefooted  man  would  surely  rival  the  best 
Continental  scholars  in  editing  the  MS.  treasures 
left  by  his  ancestors.  And  there  are  more  than 
one  such  as  he  vegetating  on  the  poor  congested 
districts  of  the  Irish  sea-board. 

§  8.  The  Gaelic  Union  fail  to  see  for  what  legi- 
timate purpose  the  name  of  his  Grace  of  Tuam 
could  have  been  introduced  into  the  Commis- 
sioners' Memorandum.  Nor  do  they  consider  it 
as  within  tlieii"  province  to  discuss  for  what  rea- 
sons his  Grace  discontinued  his  preaching  in  Irish, 
if  such  be  the  case.  One  thmg  they  know,  though, 
that  it  was  not  because  the  majority  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  Gahvay  did  understand  or 
appreciate  his  English  sermons  better  than  those 
delivered  in  the  mother  tongue.  Nor  would 
these  iiumbler  classes  understand  or  appreciate 
better  than  his  Irish  serinons  a  series  of  ser- 
mons delivered  by  their  lamented  townsman, 


Father  Tom  Burke,  in  his  best  style.  Some" 
thing  more  than  fifty  years  since,  when  the 
diocese  of  Waterford,  in  respect  of  education, 
miglit  be  compared  to  the  Galway  or  Tuam  of 
to-day,  tlie  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Abram, 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  said  in  a  public  letter  : — 
"  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  little  country  chil- 
dren presented  to  me  for  confirmation,  who  had 
been  taught  the  Christian  Doctrine  in  their 
native  language,  as  far  surpassed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  religion  the  children  taught  in 
the  English  language,  as  the  rational  being  sur- 
passes in  solid  sense  the  chattering  jay." 

§  9.  Now,  a  moiety  of  these  little  country  chil- 
dren were  servants  and  the  children  of  cottiers, 
who  never  once  entered  a  school-house,  and  the 
children  taught  in  the  English  language  were  the 
children  of  the  elite  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  of 
Clonmel,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Dungarvan,  &:c.,  &c.  ; 
and  high  authorities  in  the  same  diocese,  within 
the  last  few  years,  have  declared  that  the  children 
could  still  be  better  instructed  in  the  Christian 
Doctrine  in  Irish  than  in  English. 

§  10.  As  regards  the  part  of  Sec.  XVII.  of  the 
Commissioners'  Memorandum  that  has  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  Gaelic 
Union  did  not  intend  doing  more  than  making  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  subject ;  but  they  find  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Donald  Ross  so  very  mislead- 
ing that  they  cannot  leave  them  altogether  unan- 
swered. The  Gaelic  Union  regard  it  as  a 
iTiatter  of  wonder  that  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  when  preparing  a  grave 
statement  for  the  information  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  contented  themselves  with  replies 
given  to  questions  asked  si.\  years  before  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  Wales  and 
Breton.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  answers 
given  that  the  questions  were  of  a  kind  to  elicit 
much  information.  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  Secre- 
tary to  the  English  and  Scotch  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  his  reply, 
stated  : — "  No  special  grant  is  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  languages  [Welsh  and 
Gaelic],  nor  are  they  accepted  as  specific  sub- 
jects."— Commissioners'  Memorandum.  Sec. 
XVII.  Now,  the  Gaelic  Union  submit  that  the 
information  required  should  be  : — How  far  are 
languages  made,  or  capable  of  being  made,  these 
instruments  for  the  development  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Welsh  and  Highland  cnildren? 
That  no  special  grant  is  made  lor  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  languages,  gives  no  information  as 
to  their  utility.  No  grant,  special  or  otherwise, 
was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  leach- 
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in,'  ill  Donegal,  for  instance,  in  response  to  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan's  reports  or  evidence  ;  yet  very 
few  will  n:)\v  assert  that  such  a  grant,  made  29 
or  16  years  age,  would  not  have  educated  scores 
of  thousands  since,  who  liave  been  left  to  «rof-e 
their  way  throu-b  the  world.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Welsh  people,  without  any  special  grant, 
have  been  using  their  own  language,  as  an  edu- 
cational instrument  of  value  and  importance.  A 
few  words  now  as  to  Scotland. 

§  II.  It  appears  that,  nearly  two  centuries  since, 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to 
trample  out  the  native  language  of  the  High- 
landers. And,  as  in  the  caseof  Wales  and  Ireland, 
those  vvlio  thought  that  the  language  should  be 
preserved  and  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction, 
tried  with  equal  zeal  to  have  these  views  adopted 
and  acted  upon.  Into  the  contest  between 
these  parties  Dr.  Johnson  entered  with  his 
wonted  ability  : — "  Let  it,  however,  be  remem- 
bered," he  wrote  in  Aug.,  1 766,  "  that  the  efficacy 
of  ignorance  has  been  long  tried,  and  has  not 
produced  the  consequence  expected.  Let  know- 
ledge, therefore,  take  its  turn."  But  the  party 
of  ignorance  was  too  powerful,  even  for  him ;  and 
no  "schools  for  the  education  of  the  High- 
landers directly,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  read 
their  own  language,  were  established  until  1811. 

Tlie  practice  universally  was  that  of 

teaching  English  first ;  and  no  small  prejudice 
was  then  discovered  at  the  idea  of  teaching 
at  once  the  vernacular  tongue.  .  .  .  The  letter 
procured  horn  Mr.  Charles,  of  Wales,  already 
quoted  (see  p.  106),  was  among  the  steps  pre- 
paratory. Now  that  prejudice  is  gone." — Mr. 
Christopher  Anderson,  quoted  p.  io6.  A 
society  tor  the  "  Support  of  Gaelic  Schools  "  was 
established,  and  tiie  people  of  the  Highlands, 
like  those  of  Wales,  were  taught  in  the  first 
instance  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
tongue. 

§  12.  From  the  replies  of  thelnspectors  in  the 
Highlands,  as  given  in  the  Commissioners'  Me- 
morandum, it  would  be  inferred  that  there  was 
no  instruction  in  Gaelic  in  the  Hij^hland  schools, 
and  that  ihere  should  not  be  any.  To  the  reply  of 
Itlr.  Ross,  especially,  the  Gaelic  Union  would 
bfyi particii/ai  attention.  He  and  another  High- 
land Insj);;ctor,  both  natives  of  the  Highlands, 
have  uniloruily  dis[)layed  a  strange  antipathy  to 
their  native  tongue  and  its  literature — to  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  which  they  owe  their  situa- 
tions. And  not  to  the  language  of  their  fathers 
only  did  they  exhibit  this  antipathy,  but  to  the 
fathers  themselves,  ■whom  they  compare  to  the 
"Red  Indians;" — to  the  religion  of  these  fa- 


thers, which  they  depict  as  "crass  creeds,  which 
more  enlightened  people  had  abandoned  ;"  "  the 
kilt,"  ''the  bagpi|)es" — in  a  word,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  Highlands  is  to  these  gentle- 
men an  ol)J;;ct  of  aversion.  Perhaps  the  most 
singular  thing  of  all  is  that  Mi-.  Donald  Ross 
was  ''driven  in  spite  of  himself  to  recommend 
'to  place  Gaelic  in  the  Schedule  of  Special  Sub- 
jects,* and  thus  put  it,  as  regards  the  country 
and  the  Universities,  jirecisely  on  the  same  level 
as  Latin  and  Greek.'  " — Mr.  Mackenzie,  editor 
of  the  Celtic  Magazine,  in  I'ransactions  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  vol.  ix.,  1879-80. 
Mr.  Ross  could,  like  other  people  too,  commit 
unintentional  little  mistakes.  He  could  laugh 
at  an  opponent  for  saying  that  300,000  High- 
landers spoke  Gaelic  only.  This  little  word  only 
was  a  slip  of  his  own  pen,  but  it  served  as  a  prop 
for  a  time.  But  so  little  in  the  siiape  of  argu- 
ment had  these  Inspectors  to  adduce  against  the 
teaching  of  Gaelic,  that  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Inverness  gave  them  24  pages  of  the  volume 
of  their  Transactions  in  1878  to  abuse  the 
Society,  and  the  Gaelic  language,  and  the 
teaching  of  Gaelic,  just  as  the  Gaelic  Union 
have  given  nearly  nine  pages  of  their  space 
in  the  Gaelic  /ournal,  and  "  circulation  for 
nothing,"  to  the  writers  of  the  Commissioners' 
Memorandum,  and  some  weeks'  start  of  them- 
selves, too. 

§  13.  That  in  the  schools  of  the  Highlands  and 
islands  Gaelic  is  taught,  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
MacCreanor,  Inspector  of  National  Schools  in 
Ireland,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  an  honest 
man,  is  sufficient  testimony.  He  thus  describes, 
in  the  Blue  Book  for  1877,  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  schools  there  : — "  In  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and  islands  too,  the  Gael  cultivates  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  uses  and  recognises  it  as  his  mother 
tongue.  In  the  Endowed  and  National  Schools 
there  it  has  its  natural  place,  where  it  is  taught 
as  their  national  language,  and  is  judiciously 
inade  the  channel  and  vehicle  for  communicating 
a  useful  and  efficient  knowledge  of  English. 
This  enables  the  jieople  in  other  lands,  by  the 
increased  development  of  their  intellect,  to 
attain  the  commercial  and  social  success  for 
which  they  are  so  remarkable.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  visited  some  schools  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  even  in  the  remote  islands  of  "Mist,  I, 
Barra,  &c.  ;  I  found  the  educational  machi- 
nery regularly  at  work  that  I  have  briefly 
alluded  to." 

§  14.  Another  high  authority  on  the  advantages 
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of  a  bilingual  education  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
He  wrote  : — 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Celtic  Maqaiint. 
"Argyll  Lodge,  Kensington,  March  29,  1S76. 

"Sir. — I  have  read  the  article  [in  the  Cdtic  Hrnoatiiir\ 
on  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  Highland  schools  with  much 
interest. 

"  I  agree  very  much  in  the  view  it  takes.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  joint  use  and  teaching  of 
two  l.ingu.ages  h.is  in  itself  a  highly  eJucaiing  influence. 
The  habit  of  translating  from  one  language  to  the  other 
tends  to  bring  out  the  intelligence  of  the  chiid,  and  to 
increase  hi^i  powers,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression. 

"  But  the  extent  to  which  this  system  can,  or  ought  to 
be,  insisted  upon  must  depend  very  much  on  the  general 
familiarity  of  the  chddren  with  Gaelic  in  their  own  homes, 
and  this  vai  ies  in  every  parish. 

"  Where  the  homes  are  not  really  and  generally  Caelic, 
it  cannot  be  insisted  on  ;  and  every  year  tlie  number  of 
such  parishes  is  decreasing. — Your  obedient  servant, 

"Argyll." 

Had  liis  Grace  been  speaking  of  the  children 
of  the  Irish  sea-board,  lie  would  find,  even  now, 
that  much  change  has  not  taken  place  in  them 
during  the  last  half  century  ;  and  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  has  more  than  held  its  own 
during  the  last  decade,  though  those  who  speak 
it  have  been  more  than  exceptionally  thinned 
by  famine,  disease  and  emigration — the  niun- 
ber  of  Irish  speakers  in  Ireland  in  1871  and  in 
1881  being  817,875  and  949,932  respective!). 
This  is  a  large  increase — over  20  per  cent. — 
while  the  population  of  the  wliole  country  de- 
creased nearly  10  per  cent.  This  event  was 
quite  unexpected  ;  but  stranger  still  is  the  fact 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Irish-speaking 
population  in  four-nfths  of  the  counties  of  Ulster, 
Connaught  and  Munster  during  the  decade. 

§  15.  But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
question  of  Gaelic  teaching  in  the  Highland 
scliools  is  that  of  Mr.  Jolly,  for  over  ten  years 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ins[jectors  of  Schools  in 
the  North.  The  following  extract  is  from  this 
gentleman's  Report  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, as  quoted  in  the  Celtic  Min^azine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  report 
has  been  recently  sent.  The  Gaelic  Union  have 
only  to  request  that  tlie  Reports  of  Messrs. 
MacLeod  and  Ross  should  be  contrasted  with 
this  extract : — 

"  I  beg  once  more,  especially  in  the  prospect  of  leaving 
the  north,  to  recur  to  the  question  of  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic,  as  it  was  last  year  agam  brought  under  your  Lord- 
ships' notice  by  two  of  my  colleagues,  whose  opinions 
carry  special  weight  from  the  fact  of  their  being  Gaelic 
speakers  and  students,  and  as  it  is  one  on  which  your 
iordships'  ultimitt  decision  is  earnestly  anticipated  by 


those  interested.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  correction 
of  misunderstandings  connected  with  the  demands  made 
by  the  reasonable  advocates  of  tlie  place  of  Gaelic  in  tlie 
education  of  the  Highland  child,  and  a  short  siatement  of 
what  the^e  demands  really  are.  The  subject  is  one  on 
which  a  Saxon  is  as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  a 
Gael,  for.  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, it  is  a  purely  educational  question,  to  be  answered 
on  educational  principles.  I  have  myself  presumed  to 
express  my  cone  usions  in  regard  to  it  only  afier  ten  year»' 
observation  and  inquiry  in  the  Highlands  themselves,  and 
some  study  of  its  literature  through  translations,  which 
knowledge  may,  however,  not  be  quite  valueless  for  judg- 
ment. 

"  Certain  side  issues  have  been  imported  into  the  dis- 
cussion, on  which  a  few  remarks  are  necessary.  First, 
the  Highland  child  should  and  must  learn  English  as  fully 
as  possible  :  any  dubiety  on  this  point  may  be  at  once 
di-misseii.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Highland  people 
wish  to  learn  it.  for  they  are  far  too  practical,  notwith- 
standing their  poetry,  not  to  see  its  need  and  utility  ;  but 
I  greatlv  mistake  if  it  is  true,  ns  is  asserted,  that  they  do 
not  cherish  and  wish  to  know  and  read  Gaelic  also.  Even 
if  they  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  despise  their  mother 
tongue  while  speaking  it.  tlieir  opmion  should  be  disre- 
garded, and  their  chdlren  treated  better  than  their  parents 
desire  and  deserve.  As  far  as  it  is  educational,  the  que>- 
lion  is  not  one  regarding  the  de-irability  or  otherwise  of 
conservnig  the  Gaelic  language,  a  speculation  quite  apart 
from  the  subject  ;  U  solely  concerns  its  right  use  while  it 
exists.  Nor  is  it  affected,  as  to  educational  action,  by  any 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  exact  number  of  Gaelic  speakers 
in  the  country.  They  form  a  large  section  of  our  people 
— that  is  enough — and  your  Lordships  have  to  legislate 
educationally  for  these.  Nor  would  the  question  be 
altered  in  any  way  by  a  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the 
absolute  value,  age  and  contents  of  Gaelic  literature  and 
the  authenticity  of  portions  of  it,  or  of  its  relative  value 
as  compared  with  English.  The  literature  is  declared 
by  competent  authorities  to  be  of  no  mean  worth,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  literature  might  be  made  a 
potent  in-trument  in  certain  important  elements  of  High- 
land education.  No  one  advocates  exclusive  Gaelic  cul- 
ture, which  would  be  most  unwise,  even  were  the  literature 
higher  than  it  is,  for  both  English  and  Gaelic  literature 
should  be  studied  by  the  Highland  child.  It  is  simply 
asked  to  have  the  place  of  the  native  literature,  with  its 
snecial  avenues  to  the  native  mind,  recognised  in  the  na- 
tive culture. 

"Amidst  the  intemperance  of  both  the  over-zealous 
friends  and  foes  of  the  language,  whom  the  polemics  ol  the 
s  ibject  have  excited,  the  real  educational  proldemat  issue 
is  simple  and  precise,  and  may  be  briefly  staled. 

"In  the  Highlands  we  find  a  people  whose  native 
tongue  is  Gaelic,  the  language  of  their  homes  and 
their  worship,  known  to  them  with  all  the  intimacy  and 
ease  of  a  vernacular.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  also  acquire  the  foreign  tongue,  English,  for  utili- 
tarian and  higher  ends. 

'■.Surely,  in  teaching  this  foreign  language,  it  is  only 
sound  s.nse  and  good  philosophy  to  employ  the  native 
tongue,  wh  ch  first  carrier  the  intelligence,  to  make  the 
teaching  of  English  intelligent — very  much  in  the  earlier 
stages,  an  1  decreasingly  as  power  over  English  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  already  wisely  conceded  in  t'.ie  Code  in 
regard  to  the  lower  Standards,  in  which  the  Intelligence 
grant  may  be  gained  by  questioning  in  Gaelic,  a  conces- 
sion which  it  would  be  detrimental  to  Highland  education 
to  withdraw.  If  a  Gaelic  teacher  does  not  utilize  Gaelic 
to  incre»s«  real  knowledge  of  English  at  this  stJge,  hs 
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violates  the  principles  of  training  and  throws  away  an  ex- 
cellent educational  tool. 

"The  question  regarding  which  alone  there  should 
exist  any  variety  of  educational  opinion  is,  that  of  the  use 
or  non-u^e  of  the  native  literature  as  an  element  in  lat;i- 
culture.  It  cannot.  I  think,  be  doubled  that  this  literature 
could  have  a  unique  cultural  power  which  no  foreign 
literature  can  have,  however  relatively  superior  to  it  ;  aud 
it  would  seem  only  wise  and  right  to  utilize  this  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  for  if  we  do  not  so  employ  it,  we 
neglect  a  vitalizing  factor  in  his  training.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  able  to  read  intelligently  his  own 
tongue,  and  to  enjoy  and  be  educated  by  its  best  contents. 
This  all  true  principles  of  education  recommend,  where 
the  native  literature  has  any  such  power,  which  Gaelic 
literature  in  many  important  elements  possesses,  especially 
in  expressing  the  universal  feelings  of  the  human  heart  and 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

"  To  secure  this  educative  experience,  it  is  asked  that 
when  the  Highland  child,  having  reached  the  4th  Stan- 
dard, has  surmounted  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  read- 
ing, and  is  more  capable  of  profiting  by  the  subject  matter, 
he  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Gaelic  he  already  speaks, 
and  be  introduced  to  the  literary  stores  it  contains.  Hence 
the  demand  that  Gaelic  should  be  included  in  the  Specific 
Subjects.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  the  request  is  singularly 
fair  ;  as  an  educational  position,  enlightened.  Financially 
considered,  it  is  niild  and  reasonable,  for  it  would  not  in- 
crease the  expenditure  of  the  Department  one  penny, 
because,  if  taught,  it  would  simply  take  the  place  of  some 
otiier  subject. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  teaching  of  Gaelic 
in  the  higher  classes  would  hinder  progress  in  English. 
Rightly  treated,  it  would  t;reatly  assist  progress,  for  it 
would  afford  the  important  intellectual  gymnastic  of  inter- 
translation  between  two  languages,  and  give  him  the 
intellectual  gain  claimed  for  the  study  of  two  tongues. 
Inde'-d,  this  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  the  higher  Stnndanls  I 
should  even  recommend,  it  only  to  give  the  child  a  better 
knowledge  of  English  at  this  riper  age. 

"  I  need  only  refer  to  the  additional  very  weighty 
reason  for  teaching  him  to  read  his  native  tongue,  that  of 
enabling  hinr  to  read  the  language  of  his  devotions  and 
the  Book  of  his  highest  hopes. 

"These  two  positions  are  all  tliat  are  contended  for  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  advocates  of  Gaelic  in  schools. 
The  half  of  their  demand  has  already  been  conceded  by 
your  Lordships,  that  of  its  use  in  the  earlier  stages  ;  the 
other  still  waits  for  your  decision.  The  Educational  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland,  representing  the  general  views  of  Scot- 
tish schoolmasters.  Highland  and  Lowland,  have  recently 
joined  in  the  same  recommendation." 


Note. — In  consequence  of  the  demand  made  on  our 
space  by  the  very  inq^ortant  and  useful  m  itter  contained 
in  the  above  statement  in  reply  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Etlucation,  we  are  again  obliged  to  hold  over  the 
translation  of  Professor  Geisler's  paper  from  the  Leabhar 
Breac,  of  which  the  second  instalment  appears  in  this 
number.  The  continuation  of  the  text  is  in  our  hands  ns 
well  as  the  translation,  and  wiil  meet  with  due  attention. 

Out  space  will  noi  at  present  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
briefly  congratulate  Professor  Gcisler  on  his  appointment 
to  a  Fellonship  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  lor  the 
important  subject  of  modern  languages.  The  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  have  already 
expressed  their  giatification  at  his  well-deserved  advance- 
ment,—£i/.  C.J. 


HISTORY    OF    ALEXANDER    THE 
GREAT. 

From  the  "  Leabhar  Bread' 
By  Professor  CHARLES  Geisler,  F.R.U.I.  ; 

D.  Lit.:  Ph.D.;  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
(Continuation.) 

lewblidii  bueúc  2ü8&. 

1xO]'5-àb     <\tAXAtlT31]>    1*1111111     jnjl     CACJlwcVl 

jje]!]-  A)t  éciii,  pe]i]'ipoLi]-,  c)ia,  o,  h-Ainini-roe. 
Dap  I'ln  CAcliAiji  T)ó]\oii-ce  ■00  -['AiTobim)]'  \e\\ 
caIhumi  <\n  mbAi-opin.  bŵ  cetL  cemoA-oAcli 
ocii)-  bo,  cóin)\Ai\  rwij-cewA,  i'ocliAiüe  I'o- 
iiiAinech  in  cwbniAn  lit. 

DẃllUllHie  OITOAII  OCll)"  aLc|ioiiia  üo  ci|iAib 
OCU]~  •OO  CU  ACÎlŵlb  HA  h-Al]']-l  A  111.      \)a  1i-e]-ci 

nofÁjiAigceŵ  cÁch  ocu]'  ni  iioi'AiiAigeTii-i  ó 
iieoch  ■ç\\\  jié  XVII.  jiíj  pei\]"ecT)A  cocaihc  •A. 

Cuic  cécoéc  inile  ■ooüÁinib,  ip^etD-ooin'me 
•00  cuiciiiini  tio  pepi'Aib  i:]\i|'n a  ceojiA  bli atjh a 
cell!  ]io  bÁ|"  ic  ellAcb,  ocii]~  ic  cinol,  ocuj'  ic 
CU11  riA  c)\i  cAclifA  'OO  ]nii]iiiiipiuiii  -punt). 

1loint>]iu]'ce)i  -0..  iA]ifin  in  piUA  till  ocu)' 

llOCOJAlt     iL    CAC]lAcllA,  ]\oýÁ]"A1j;    C1I.1C1  Aiiim, 

)iocAi]>be]ic  CApAüoic,  iioc]\A]'CAi]i  l'bóig  innpi 
]\ót)Ain,  ]iopÁT)bAi5  Aicü]iebcAi5  ]-l.,ébi  cúip. 
"OojtAü  "çyywi  cuAipcijic  in  cAlniAin  pó  cíp  ocnf 
bé]'  ocup  ■oligeiDA  t)Ó.  IDa  1i-AnnAiii  teo 
intii'i'in,  nibcAji  menci  a  ỳójnAiTi,  bACA]( 
■oéniiiig  A  n-T)]roin5,  cocAnic  A.  1voiib)tn' 
CAch  ].'0]i  Annceni  jiig  nA  pcecliiA,  i\o  ẃijig 
ilicAnuu,  ]io  int)]!!  •OAiiiAn-o]to]'  acac  y\\i  piebi 
ciJCAipc  A  cuAit).  Conit)  Ann)-in  CAnic  in  cú 
Aigcige  CO  <\.  aiiiaI  AC].-éc  pe]ipcén  i)'in 
pe]t5i]'éi)'  pe]i]'cen  :  ocn)"  ip  non  coinj'in  ij' 
Aininm  bemoch  ocup  ipi  p)ioint)  in  conpn 
cec  Iaci  .1.  Aicce]icAi5e  nA  plebci  ice]t  mil 
ocnf  ceAC)iA  ocu]'  nume.  V'B^M'  Tl'  "oílep 
m  con)-in  TìiAblŵ  -oiAnAt)  injeilc  üniiiiig 
TDiuiiifAig  ■DÍ  conAi)\cettA  in  beüA.  1]'e  in 
ci'ii'in  ]\oiiiA]ib  in  bléümAnTO  ociip  in 
eleymc  pobui  i]."iAt>nAi]-e-<\.  ocni-ni  ■oecliAit) 
A.  i]"nẃ  cincViAib  bopecAib  illech  yp  cécc- 
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mui]A  &]\  oiinm  in  conpn.  Uwincpn  i30]iiT)ip 
ocuf  CAinc  1  cij\  i]-ti<.\el  i'0]\  aiiiu]'  ieno]-olnii. 
hiocwf  bŵ  1i-iiAi-o,lì-ACA)\c  ceinpuil  ]'oliiio>.n 
ocuj' riA  cẃcnẃch  ie)iii]-fotiniice  .t.  ie]io]'otim, 
ŵti  inbAiüi-ui  ]io  bin  <\.  ic  ik\  li-inü]\ib]'in 
in  noniAin. 

■CẃncACAp  oipcinmg  ocu)'  •OAijỳip  ocuf 
coipg  TiieiC  n-ii^nAel,  ocuf  iiio|i  unuinj  in 
popuit  ij-iiAeltDA  oiA  cboiTiOktule  in-oocliumni 
in  uẃ]'Al-|\\CAi)icfni  .1.  íocliÁ]-.  <Vcbe)\c]-ACAi\, 
bA  CÓ1J1  'oún,   ol  fiAC,  cechcA  lUMin   y\\i   h- 

iniAcllOU  ■l\\\  p'-ÓA  OCtI]'  A]\  CA111T)l1C]lAc1irŵ 
PCUy  A]!  CÓ|\A  CO  •dÌAXAn'Olll,  A]l  ni  111A1C  ACAC 

nA  cACHAcliA  o  nüecliAt)  jAn  a  yéì]\  vó. 
Arheyr  íocliÁ]-,  bA  cópA  •oún,  ob  fé,  imm- 
odiAH  A]i  ]'i-ÓA  OCU]'  &]\  CAÍnt)uc)\AccA  y]n 
A|i  íitìiA  fepn.  .All  ife  connic  bjiij,  ocii]- 
bAjiAnt),  OCU]'  bopni.-A'o  -00  cAi)inem  ocii)-  tio 
C|iA]'C]iA"o,  i]'e  conmc  inti  tiii  ■out  Aicj'iüe 
ocuf  neiiiAicpne  tdo  Ai]\icin  ocu]"Oo  inij^ubAng. 
1  Ajipn,  cjiA,  ■oojionAT)  Cf\et)An  ocup  c]\otiiÁince 

teO,     OCU]'    )105AT)ACA]\    A    ÍTOIA     1fJ1Aelt)A    -oo 

commoiiAT).  1f  Annj'in  "oo  cecAinj  -AIax- 
wntiip  conib)iucb  pij,  ocuf  bon|i].-At)  yo]\ 
inÁg^iéütb  meic  ii-i]'iiAel  tio  f aijit)  nA  pumi 
CACHAcb  ieno]-olnii.  DAgAix)  co1i-Ainnup|.']iiA. 
"Ooliunopec  nieic  if|iAet  ocuj^  tiottuiT) 
locbÁ]'  ipn  e]\pep  UAfAb  ÁnónüA  ocup  popub 
nA  CAC]\Acli  lib  imiiiAible  ppip  co  tii-bÁrA]i 
po)i  CAeb  nA  CAC]iAch  acuait)  1  pAil  plebi 
poin. 

Da  cÁin  cúiiTOAchcA  in  -1(01111111  jiornuc 
popub ii-|iAel'OAAnn]in :  bÁpt>uc)ioAi|\tiiicnec 
in  pAenpopuib  |iuc  in  péiii]-in  inAjAiü  ẃ  tn- 
bít)bAt)ocupAnÁmuc.  t)ui  lodiÁj-incuApAb- 
■pACAjic  conA  e]\i\eü  ŵi|iiiiicnecb,  Á]iont)A, 
UApAbceiiüAHiiTi,  in  a  ciiiicliel,b,  1  cetinÌD0|ic 
ocup  m  Aijienecli  meic  n-ip]\Aeb.  Uo  pÁin- 
Aijpec  pui-oe  peiiAi-oiAjiuiii  1  pAil  a  cac)\ac1i. 
üic  AbŵXAnT)i|i  m  ẃ  coicini  lAjipm.  bACAji 
P5  ocup  coip5  ocup  cigejinAtiu  1  cócbim 
T1A  pbije-oì-m.  bACA]i  b-ibe  eppi-o  Áille 
ipin  pocliAiTDe  pm  AHAen  p|iip  in  pij  p)ii 
b-<AbADCAnt)i]i       130        Á]'cnÁiii       ie)\opobiiii. 

"bACA]!       OpJAnAlg       OCU]'      co)\nAi)ie,      ocup 

cupbentiAij,    ocup  pcocAine,  ocup  pigbiiug, 


ocu]'  pecAnAij  pepin  pbojpm.  DACAp 
cbepAmnAij  ppi  cbepAib  ocup  búc  béiiiien- 
■OAib  pepnA  cojiAib  pigüApin.     niopcuippec 

C|1Ó      pClAC)lAc1l      100     pclAchAlb      Ópt)A      OCUp 

Aipgiue  pojeiHAib  cAppmocAib  ocup  po 
gpinnib  bcAj  bójniA)!  inipu  üiAnecbcAip  m 
c-ploigpm.  mo]i  pep  puiTDA  -00  "oecliAT) 
tA]ipnA  ]iéib  ]U5T)Apin.  Da  b-Áübub,  cpA, 
pA)\cp  ocup  ppiüAibeAiii  nA  n-ujiongpin  pop 
iiiuijib  ineic  n-ip|iAel.  TDacaji  ŵiübbi, 
initiiopo,  ponpÁmbApin  111  a  n-Aencóc1iininiA, 
.1.  pbóig  Ai]'iA  ocup  eo|\pA  ocup  ApnAice.  Oä 
cujiACA  ocu]'  bA  li-AigciTie  in  gné  ■oopAbŵ 
poiipin  pig  1  cócnnin  nA  cAcpAch.  ÜAüAp 
Annpin  015  enbumA  p]M  po]ibA  jnini  cuibec. 
bACAp,  cpA,  bAic  buèbApAij  ppi  r|\e5T)AT) 
pecnAcb  pAe]\clAnt>A.  Dacap  ócbAit)  e]ibuinA 
Aip^iechcAcliA  ppi  pbAiü  ocup  pmet)  ocup 
e]-o[icAin  inüúpm.  In  cAn,  cjia,  ]\oconipAic- 
l'igei'cep  A.  no  penAt)  epjnA  Aipniicnech 
lenoi'obini  AcconAipc  CAicneATn  in  écgu-OA 
Á]\onx)A  bÁ  coi'inAibiup  in  eppit)  bui  iiiim 
cpiopcincAn  t)onA]ipAnDT)ópuni  piApi'u  AnAbb. 
Ilo  coiiipcui]!  A  menniAin  ;  pobÁ  SpAin  ocup 
ngAipbceTDiAgniiip.pocennpAiT)  Aciutìe  ocup 
A  nieniiiA  p|\i  ponAichiiiec  nA  pi'ji  ocup  nA 
CAiübpen  ■oonÁ]i]:Ai-o  m  coini'oi  •00  i)'in  cac- 
IIA15    iiiAiceuoiTOAi,    '01  An  All!  Ill  111     tiihó,    Ia 

•0éc]'A1tl      111      UA]'AbpACAlpC      CJlAlbtJlJ     cupin 

cÌAcbc  n-AlAint)  n-Ápónt)A  imme. 

-cXrbejir    y\uy   pA]\iiienion    ocup   ŵpAibe   a 

COlllCAq'lJ.        ClT)    pO)\UAl]\    •00    m     CÚnij'CUJAT) 

giiéei'in  ;  a]i  bA  1i-et>  nobicij'  ha  coipij^  pin 
■ooj^]ie)'  oc  itiicAij'in  gnúipi  111  píj^.  I]' 
lAjiuin  iccuAiü  üóib  in  pip  CAjipAiTa  "oia  üó  1 
copniAibiup  111  cbAchcAbu!  1111  locÁp,  ocup  in 
nepcA  ponejic  ■oia  ■oo  imjAbAib  pigi  inA  h- 
AippA  ocup  in  cutriACCu  pojAb  cjua  po]icon- 
jjiAt)  in  choiniTiet) ;  ocup  ni  popecpuiii  Api'in, 
qiA,  A'oocuniiT)  lepopobiiii.  Wo  pemnccA 
pcuicc  ocup  opjÁin  piT3A  beo  ia]iuiti,  ocup 
]ioA'0]iupcAppuni  in  coiiii-oi  con-uniAlóicmoifi, 
ocup  CO  n-inipbi ;  ocu]'  A]'be|ic  -c\.  ppiA 
niumncip  ubi  axijiau  ■ooii  Aei'itiiA,  bA  cAem- 
cbót)  n-At)ApcA  Annpin.  ^a  pe,  c]ia,  ŵbép 
■A.  CO  Ŵ  bÁp  lApum,  cAemcbót)  n-AüApcA  in 
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cec  cŵcpAij  A]\  cuniẃT)  a  béj'oni  nobecli  in 
cech  cAqiAij  uia  eip.  11i  ]\oit)e]\]'cuch  c]\a,  A. 
ipn  c<iC|i<M5]"in  leiioj-otiin.  -Acbe]ic  locliÁ]- 
lAjium  y]\i  popui  n-ii'iiAetuOk  .1.  n<.\  jm'nni 
t)0)iónA  A.  ipn  At)iwD  pm. 

lAji-pin,  cjiA,  110CACA15  -A.  y]\i  pA]ici  .1.  cenel 
S^rS  ireocliAi]!  I'm  1  cAcliAib.  Ice  pAnci 
iTTOi'in  ACA  Ant)]'uni  ipin  ■ooniun  oc  fAijuen 
ocup  oc  t)ibe)\ciiAT).  tlo  clóipum  lAnutn  -A., 
ocu]*  -pocup  tii'büA  conió]i  cont)OnciiACAi\  leif 

•A  flTDAIgi-IIl,  A  CUjlAlt),  A  CAclltmleT),  COnAHITA- 

CAib  T)i'b  Aclic  A  in-búi  a  m-bnonriAib  a  ni-bAii 
oct3|'  cec  m'  nA]\b  ingtuniA  -oib  An  mbenAcb 
in  CACA.  ■A]\  ]\ocACAi5]-ec  1  ỳAjijiAü  ps]\y 
yo\\zúic,  oc\3]-  AnAenu]!  iA|i]-in  fAueoit).  ÜAnic, 
cpA,  ■dle]'qii]'  .1.  pijAn  nA  cicbl,oi]-cci,  Ainnim 
ebe '01  .1.  ITlinocÁ, 'oocomcupiiet)  ctAinnei:]\i 
h-AlAOCAntiin :  laóij  be  cuiiiat)5A]15  a  cbAnn 
ocuf  cbAnn  A.  \)a  •pocjiAi'o  in  bÁnni'CAb, 
CAnic  Annpn,  c.c.c.  bAn  x>o  CApbAnqiAcbc 
CAbtTiAnA  cichboi]xci  ;  i-pe  Ab-tin  ipn  •OAilpn. 
TlopnT)HAiT)i-ec  cjia,  ocuf  ]iocboi-pec  incÁnop 
ocu-p  hibe|iy;iCA]-,  ocu]'  pA)iAbÁnóp  ociip 
■pApióp  ocup  Ai\AiLe  cenelA  pi  1  CAeb  pbebi 
cúcAipc  ACUAit).  Ill  punt),  cpA,  lolegAIA  A 
•pAipnép  pcélA  in  bAnnqiAcbcApA.  "Oo 
CAipbi]!,  loin.-d.  ciiApmop  ocupuAccop,  cenebA 
TiemcbAipbe]\CA  copin  An  Abb  pocuniAclicA. 

TlopiAcbc  in  CAC)iAi5  tiiAn  Ainnini  nipAiii, 
ocup  popiAcbc  nA  pbebüi  t)ít)AbcA,  ocup 
jìopiAcbc  CO  pibi'pA  cupin  pijAin.  Coni-olie 
cinupcpACuc  A.  X)1  in  pejiAnnpm.  llocojAib 
CApjiAic  fiTDepniAin  poiipeiiToig  be]icoib  no 
cojAib  pobich  A]i  po5Ai\c  üAbAincunij-cugAü 
■DÍinon  'oe.  "OepppcucbAt)  no  •d.  in  jninipm 
t)o  nenum  pecb  bejicoib.  UomA|ib  A. 
I'ocbAine  no  CAipecliAib  ocup  no  négnÁinib 
A  ceniuib  pepin.  "OopochAiji  beip  Aiinnncu]- 
niAC  pecbA]!  a  mAcbAji  ocup  niAc  ac1ia]i  a 
bei'iTiAdiAp.      "OonocbAi]!  pAi\meiiiion,  ocu]- 

pbACO]',     ocup    ACoblUp,    ocup  AJIClbAUp,  OCUp 

pAn]'AniAp.  'Oo]iocbAi]i  beip,  nin,  Acobcup 
bjuj-AepcA,  Aji  A  ebepc,  bA  nÁgbAecli  pibip 
in  CAn  buipiuni  oc  ne]\ppcu5un  gAipcin  no 
pibip  ACAtj  be  AnnA  A.  In  nóig,  ob  A.  bA 
cucpumujAn   jAipcm  nuicpi   piinipA,  ocup 


nAC  pi'u  bAC  cucpumujAn  p]ii  pibip.  1inpAi 
A.  ppip  bAponAin,  ocup  acaij  bÁm  pó  a  5Á1 
pAi]i,  conupmAjib  p-ocecoip  gupA  b-eibnén 
ocup  jujiA  coipben  in  puib  App,  ipn  a  bepcpAib 
A  m-bui  no  binn  ocup  no  bi'un  inncib  ocup 
popAib  ipm  inipci'ng  pignA.  TDoponA  jniniA 
cuibecbA  Aibe  .1.  CAbipciup  pebbpom  ocup 
pep  cotii]ucnAiTiA  ocup  comAbcA  no  A.  -pen  a 
pcoib  AjiupcocAib  CO  m-búi  1  coiriAinechc  A. 
pop  A  plogun.  ^ijAbbAtii  né  ocup  An]iAn  né 
nobe]icíp  Ann  p'0]\  A.  yo  li-eAn  nobici]'  p-op 
cinn  A.  in  cecb  boc  no  ic  a  bébugun  ppip. 
Conepbejic,  nin,  cAbtpciu]'  in  p-ebb]'oiii 
ppi^'iiA  CAipecliu  niAicenonnAi,  bACAp  in 
A  pAppun.  Ill  chpenim  poc]iAÍc,  obpe,  bA 
pbAic  ocup  A]iupcocAb  An  nojuiAiiine,  Ap  ip 
AenniA  a  nepAicpme  nobeidi  Ann.  Ip  com- 
puji^u  númne,  qiA,  ACAbbAm  né  no  ÚAbAipc 
no  A.  Acbc  ip  ACAbbAni  pig  ocup  cijepnA 
ocup  immpep  cuniAcbcAig  ocup  ptji  oi]inni5e 
o  niA,  1]'  cóip  no  CAbAi]ic  no.  1)a  h-nnApcine, 
cpA,  bApnA  CAipecu  niAicenonnAi  innipm, 
ocup  ]iopcAenicbAipec  lAppni  ACAbbAin  ocup 
bentiAcbAn  no  A.  flo]iÁcbAi5  A.  innipin 
ocup  bA  cocjiÁn  iiióp  no.  Ipen  no)iitiien  .1. 
lopejDpupocupiopebiupocup  ópup  0  ■A.jupAp- 
iiiA)\b  A.  A  coniAbcA  rpiApAn  pocAinnpin. 
lliceAC  pin,  cjiA,  nA  pécbA  ACCuAin  locbÁp 
non  popub  ip]iAebnA  lAp  n-An]\An  no  A.  1 
lAp  poun  uAnib  no. 


THE  OSSIANIC  TALES. 
By   Rev.   J.   J.   O'Carroll,   S.J. 

{Concluded^ 

V. 

Now  that  we  have  made  our.selves  some- 
what acquainted  withthestoryofDermat  and 
Grania,  we  can  use  it  as  a  kind  of  standard 
to  estimate  and  compare  other  productions 
of  Irish  literature.  The  reader  has  now 
some  idea  of  the  high  excellence  attained  in 
Celtic  composition.  It  remains  for  us  to 
show  him  that  this  is  no  solitary  example, 
that  excellence  more  or  less  of  the  kind 
we   have   seen    i.s    widespread    in   the   re- 
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mains  of  our  ancient  writers.  We  have  just 
seen  a  romantic  story,  containing  lengthy 
passages  of  stirring  eloquence  and  deep 
pathos,  abounding  in  varied  invention, 
strongly  imaginative,  according  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Irish  Druid  Magic  World, 
and  yet  delicate  and  consistent  in  its 
delineation  of  human  characters — remark- 
able for  increasing  interest  as  the  narration 
proceeds,  and  for  grand  and  astonishing 
crowning  strokes  towards  the  end — but 
nevertheless  all  clearly  the  development  of 
one  settled  plan,  simple  in  itself,  yet  bear- 
ing unmistakably  the  marks  of  a  true 
satirist's  insight  into  life.  Let  us  see  how 
such  qualities  as  these  are  found  in  other 
productions  of  the  half-forgotten  old  Irish 
time,  which  is  itself  called  barbarous,  and 
whose  literature  generally  is  anonymous. 

The  piece  appointed  in  1879  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Commissioners 
for  reading  for  honour  marks  in  the  lower 
grades,  presents  in  subject  and  matter  a 
great  contrast  to  the  tale  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. The  new  piece  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Ossianic  times,  though  it  is  published 
by  the  Ossianic  Society.  Instead  of  the 
pagan  period  of  Finn,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  Christian  epoch  at  which  St.  Columkille 
flourished  ;  instead  of  the  warlike  pursuit 
and  rare  hunting  and  wild  life  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  we  have  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  expedition  of  a  great 
company  of  bards,  arrogant  and  covetous, 
irritable  and  malicious,  beyond  even  any- 
thing that  is  told  of  modern  poets,  yet 
received  with  submissive  and  boundless 
hospitality  by  the  munificent  and  charitable 
King  Guaire  of  Connaught.  We  have  some 
wizard-power  still,  but  instead  of  fairy-men, 
we  have  the  wonder-working  saints,  and 
instead  of  the  catastrophe  of  Inscrutable 
Destiny,  we  have  thecorrection  of  a  Fatherly 
Providence  in  the  deep  humiliation  and 
sufferings,  and  the  complete  cure,  both 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  leader  of  the 
audacious  minstrel  company.  Yet,  with  all 
this  great  divergence  in  subject  and  matter, 
we  have  clear  marks  of  what  we  suppose  we 
may  call  the  Irish  Ossianic  Manner.  There 
are  no  such  fine  passages  as  those  which 
crown  the  story  of  Dermat  and  Grania,  but, 


after  progressing  for  some  time  rither 
quietly,  and  indeed  monotonously,  the  tale 
suddenly  begins  to  develop  new  interest, 
and  an  unwonted  charm  is  spread  over  the 
narrative,  till  it  reaches  its  climax  at  what 
we  call  the  winding-up,  and  the  French, 
more  pleasingly,  the  unravelment ;  all 
through,  character  is  in  the  chief  personages 
strongly  marked  and  carefully  kept  up ; 
the  whole  has  a  fine  unity  of  action,  and, 
what  is  important  too,  a  grand  unity  of 
intention,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  plan  success- 
fully developed,  and  in  a  way  that  reveals 
the  satirist  of  the  nobler  order  ;  not  by  using 
broad  caricature — though  that  is  employed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  story,  even  as  we 
have  said  to  monotony,  in  showing  up  the 
ceaseless  and  shameless  demands  of 
arrogant  bards — but  by  suddenly  rousing 
the  love  of  the  truly  noble  for  its  own  sake, 
for  its  fair  appearance  in  the  midst  of  vulgar 
life,  and  making  us  look  upon  the  meaner 
world  with  contempt  and  pity  rather  than 
with  hate. 

We  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  what 
appear  to  us  the  great  drawbacks  of  the 
story,  the  broad  caricature  and  monotony 
of  the  never-ending  "modest  petitions"  of 
the  bards  in  its  early  part,  which  we  think, 
in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  nothing 
short  of  dreary  reading.  Nay,  if  what 
appears  tiresome  can  ever  be  called  revolting 
too,  we  think  both  epithets  will  generally 
seem  to  be  applicable  here.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  very  portion  of  the  tale 
possessed,  doubtless,  a  most  vivid  interest 
for  the  people  for  whose  ears  it  was 
composed.  It  was  doubtless  imagined  and 
brought  out  amongst  our  forefathers,  at  a 
time  when  complaints  were  rife  about  the 
greed  and  insolence  of  strolling  poet-com- 
panies ;  and  when  public  complaint  is  rife, 
broad  caricature  is  welcome,  repeated 
accusation  is  listened  to  with  pleasure,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined  and 
enlightened  nations.  This  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  if  we  would  justly  estimate  the 
genius  displayed  in  literature. 

Gibbon  tells  us  that  to  enjoy  truly  the 
masterpieces  of  great  writers,  we  ought  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  their  times  and 
countries, know  the  eventsand circumstances 
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around  them,  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  all 
their  views  and  manners,  their  principles 
and  prejudices,  and  daily  life.  Lord 
Brougham  tells  us  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
do  all  this,  and  therefore  impossible  to  enjoy 
even  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero,  as  those 
immortal  productions  were  once  deservedly 
enjoyed  in  Ancient  Rome.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  hard  for  anyone  at  the  present  day  to 
conjure  up  within  himself  that  keen  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  rcliefthatglowof  exultant 
hostility  and  triumph,  with  which  a  man 
who  had  suffered  from  the  extortion  and 
insolence  of  the  bardic  companies,  wondered 
at  the  broad  bold  caricature  presented  to 
him  of  those  dreaded  associations,  followed 
with  interest  the  renewed  assaults  made 
upon  them  with  their  own  bitter  literary 
arms,  hailed,  perhaps  even  boisterously, 
every  new  mark  of  repetition  which,  like 
the  regular  sigh  prefixed  in  the  story  to  the 
avowal  of  a  bard's  fancied  wants,  gave  notice 
that  the  champion  was  not  yet  tired,  and 
was  going  to  begin  again  his  work  of 
mocking  and  vilifying  guilds  of  bards.  We 
know  but  too  well  that  we  cannot  even 
enjoy  the  caricatures  and  tirades  of  the  era 
of  Reform  as  we  do  those  that  have  reference 
to  public  men  of  the  present  day,  of  whom 
we  may  happen  to  disapprove.  Those  now 
neglected  tirades  and  caricatures  had  a  great 
interest  for  men  not  long  ago,  and  the 
exaggerated  repetitions  of  the  audacious 
begging  of  the  bards,  which  now  appear  so 
dreary,  once  stirred  up  lively  emotions  in 
the  gatherings  of  many  households  round 
the  hearths  of  Ancient  Erin.  The  man  who 
produced  them  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
able  men  who  do  not  lag  behind  or  live 
apart  from  their  age,  but  who  unite  the 
instinct  of  the  popular  to  a  superior  power, 
that  of  treating  worthily  the  grander  sub- 
jects whose  charms  are  everlasting.  There 
is  abundantly  enough  in  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  the  work  to  please  in  all  times 
and  countries  a  refined  and  noble  nature. 

The  work  appointed  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Commissioners  as  the  main  Celtic 
subject  of  study  in  the  Senior  Grade,  is  the 
"  Boyish  Exploits  of  Finn."  This  work 
appears  to  have  been  selected  on  account  of 
the  archaic  nature  of  its  Irish;  it  is  extremely 


short,  a  fragment  certainly,  perhaps  only  an 
introduction.  Much  will  not  be  expected 
from  it  in  the  way  of  great  literary  deve- 
lopment. In  it  however,  as  in  other  Irish 
prose  tales,  passages  of  verse  are  carefully 
introduced  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
not  brought  in  as  the  production  of  the 
author  of  the  prose  ;  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  a  strange  irregularity  indeed  in 
masters  of  the  art  of  composition,  the  art 
of  producing  a  homogeneous  whole  from 
various  parts.  They  come  in  as  illustrations 
of  what  is  mentioned  in  the  prose,  and  are 
not  so  long  as  to  be  possibly  mistaken  for 
anything  more.  They  cannot  obscure  the 
clear  progress  of  the  tale.  It  so  happens 
that  the  verses,  in  the  middle  of  one  line 
of  which  the  archaic  tract  on  Finn's  boyish 
exploits  breaksoffabruptly,are  those  selected 
by  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  the  historian,  to 
praise  most  specially  in  his  essay  on  Irish 
"  Early  Bardic  Literature."  He  there  calls 
them  a  "  poem  by  Fionn  upon  the  spring- 
time, made,  as  the  old  unknown  historian 
says,  to  prove  his  poetic  powers — a  poem 
whose  antique  language  relegates  it  to  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  tales  of  Leabhar 
na  Huidhre,  one  which  if  we  were  to  meet 
side  by  side  with  the  '  Ode  to  Night'  by 
Alcman,  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  we  would 
not  be  surprised."  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  pleased  by  seeing  Dr.  O'Donovan's 
literal  translation  of  these  so  highly  praised 
lines,  and  we  therefore  append  it  here — 

"  M.-iy-(l.iy,  delightful  time  !  how  beautiful  the  color ! 
The  blackbirds  sing  their  full  lay,  would  that  Laighaig 

were  here 
The  cuckoos  sing  in  constant  strains,  how  welcome  is  the 

noble 
Brilliance  of  the  seasons  ever :   on  the  margin  of  the 

branchy  woods 
The  summer  suaill  [;,>/.  swallows]  skim  the  stream,  the 

swi  t  horses  seek  the  pool 
The  lieath  spreads  out  its  long  hair,  the  weak  fair  bog 

down  grows, 
Sudden  consternation  attacks    the  signs,  the  pl.inets  in 

their  courses  running  exert  an  influence. 
The  se.i  is  lulled  to  rest,  flowers  cover  the  earth." 

We  may,  if  we  will,  suppose  that  after 
this  the  tract  grew  more  interesting,  and 
that  the  prose  that  remains  is  only  a  quiet 
introduction  to  grander  passages.  Un- 
fortunately in  the  now  remaining  fragment 
there  is  little  literary  merit,  bej^ond  the 
unquestionably    picturesque    and    pathetic 
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view  presented  by  Finn's  being  brought  up 
in  the  woods  away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
to  save  his  hfe  from  his  father's  enemies, 
and  by  the  visit  of  his  mother,  when  he  was 
six  years  old,  to  the  forest  huntresses  who 
were  his  nurses.  The  mother  indeed  is 
here  described  in  a  way  that  seems  to  show 
not  only  insight  into  nature  but  graphic 
power  in  the  author.  "  She  came  at  the 
end  of  six  years,"  "  for  it  was  told  to  her 
that  he  was  at  the  place,  and  she  feared  the 
sons  of  Morna  for  him."  "  She  passed  from 
one  solitude  to  another  until  she  reached 
the  forest  of  Slieve  Bloom,  and  she  found 
the  hunting  hut  and  the  boy  asleep  within, 
and  thereupon  she  lifted  him  up  and  pressed 
him  to  her  bosom."  "  And  then  she  com- 
posed these  quatrains  caressing  her  son 

'  Sleep  with  gentle  pleasant  slumber,' "  etc. 

In  these  quotations  we  have  followed  the 
literal  translation  of  Dr.  O'Donovan,  making 
no  change  except  with  regard  to  ad- 
verbs, as,  for  e.xample,  writing  "within" 
instead  of  "  therein."  Dr.  O'Donovan  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  "  quatrains,"  of 
which  one  line  is  given,  that  "  the  rest  of 
this  lullaby  is  lost."  He  adds,  "  Indeed  it 
would  appear  from  the  shortness  of  the 
sentences  and  the  abrupt  and  flighty  nature 
of  the  composition,  that  the  whole  story  has 
been  very  much  condensed,  and  in  some 
places  mutilated." 

This  certainly  is  an  explanation  sufficient 
why  there  should  not  be  much  literary  merit 
in  this  fragment.  And  yet  this  explanation 
is  not  even  needed.  The  boyish  exploits 
which  Finn  performs  as  he  is  growing  up, 
his  grand  shot  at  the  widgeon, his  astounding 
strength  in  hurling,  his  drowning  nine  of 
the  unfortunate  j'ouths  who  challenged  him 
to  a  swimming  match,  are  really  not  fit 
subjects  for  fine  description,  and  we  believe 
the  old  Irish  story-tellers  at  one  time  under- 
stood this  well — we  were  on  the  point  of 
saying  better  than  critics  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  grand  tale  of  Dermat  and 
Grania  there  is  no  attempt  made  at  any 
fine  ornament  to  deck  out  the  astonishing 
gymnastic  feats  by  which  Dermat  lures 
many  enemies  to  run.  Yet  the  same  story 
is  magnificent  in  places  where  the  immediate 
subject   admits  of  magnificent    treatment. 


We  know  all  that.  And  we  may  well  be 
right  in  thinking  that  the  author  who  de- 
scribed so  touchingly  the  visit  of  the  mother 
who  travelled  from  solitude  to  solitude  that 
she  might  be  able  to  set  her  eyes  for  a  few 
hourson  her  child  ;  the  author  who  thought  of 
making  the  mother  find  the  boy  asleep  in 
the  rude  hut  of  his  forest  home,  and  who 
represents  her  as  unwilling  to  disturb  his 
slumbers,  and  cradling  him  on  her  bosom  ; 
the  author  who  makes  her  pour  forth  her 
feelings  in  a  lullaby  to  the  unconscious  child 
— was  one  too  rich  in  real  sentiment  to  be 
showily  or  gaudily  extravagant  in  speech  ; 
was  a  man  who  would  scorn  to  strive  to 
make  grand  passages  out  of  the  direct  re- 
cital of  Finn's  boyish  feats. 

With  the  fine  description  of  the  mother's 
visit  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  do  a 
very  bold  thing.  We  are  going  to  set  beside 
it  a  parallel  passage  from  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  that  ever  lived,  and  to  compare,  or 
rather  to  contrast,  the  two.  Spenser,  a 
well  as  our  anonymous  ancient  Irish  writer, 
puts  before  us  a  child  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  prowess,  brought  up  in  the 
woods  and  visited  one  day  by  its  mother. 
He  writes  as  follows,  in  the  Sixth  Canto  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Qucene : — • 
XXVII. 

"  His  loving  mollier  caiue  upon  a  day 
Uuiu  the  woods  to  see  her  little  sonne 
And  chaunst  unwares  to  meet  liim  on  the  way 
After  his  sportes  and  cruell  pastime  donne ; 
When  after  him  a  Lyonnesse  did  runne. 
That  roaring  .ill  with  rage  did  lowd  requere 
Her  children  deare,  whom  he  away  had  wonne  : 
The  Lyon  whelpes  she  saw  how  he  did  beare 
And  lull  in  rugged  amies  withouten  childish  feare. 
XXVIII. 

"  The  fearefiill  Dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 
And  turning  backe  gan  fast  to  fly  away  ; 
Until  w'ith  love  revokt  from  vaine  atfiight. 
She  hardly  yet  perswaded  was  to  stay, 
And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say  : 
'Ah,  Satyrane,  my  darling  and  my  joy, 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful!  play  ; 
To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy  ; 
Go  find  some  other  playfellows,  mine  own  sweet  boy.'  " 

For  wonderful  exploits  we  must  admit 
that  little  Sat}Tane  beatsyoung  Finn  hollow. 
For  touching  beauty  in  the  mother's  visit 
we  must  look  to  the  work  of  our  unknown 
Irish  artist,  not  to  that  of  the  most  justly 
world-famous  Edmund  Spenser.  In  the 
Faerie  Qucene,  the  mother  who  comes  "  to 
see  her  little  sonne,"  is  affrighted  at  his 
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youtlilul  prodigies,  runs  away  "last,"  and  is 
"  hardly  "  brought  back  "  by  love."  When 
at  last  she  speaks,  she  has  nothing  to  say 
but  ordinary"vvomanish  words ;"  she  merely 
begs  of  the  daring  young  urchin  to  find  out 
some  other,somesafer  species  of  amusement. 
Really  to  do  all  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  mother.  A  grandmother, a  grand-aunt, 
some  venerable  "  Iriend  of  the  family,"  some 
one  of  those  who  had  dearly  loved  some 
members  of  a  by-gone  generation,  and  now 
keep  up  intimacy  with  those  that  remain, 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  are  no  more,  would 
positively  hive  done  as  much.  As  for  a 
nurse,  if  she  had  been  found  out  behavinglike 
Satyrane's  mother,  she  would  of  course  have 
lost  her  situation. 

But,  in  our  Irish  tale  Finn's  mother  is 
one  that  would  have  been  recognised  by 
Solomon.     She  does  not  merely  come — 

"  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woods  to  see  her  little  sonne. " 

But  as  we  have  noted,  travels  from  solitude 
to  solitude,  conquering  fear,  to  find  him  ; 
when  found,  instead  of  interfering  with  him 
in  his  play,  she  shrinks  from  disturbing 
his  childish  slumbers  ;  but  her  heart  and 
thoughts  are  full  of  him,  and  she  pours  forth 
a  flood,  not  of  "womanish  words,"  but  of 
peaceful  welcome,  singing,  as  he  sleeps,  to 
the  boy  who  is  destined  to  be  so  great,  and 
bidding  him  gently  rest.  All  this  is  no 
mere  outburst  of  sudden  feeling,  no  natural 
outcome  of  necessary  circumstances  ;  it  is  a 
scene  most  delicately  chosen,  most  carefully 
contrived  ;  it  is  in  truth  one  of  the  intelligible 
cases  of  Selection  of  the  Fittest. 

We  conceive  quite  wrongly  of  the  com- 
posers of  our  old  Irish  tales,  if  we  imagine 
that  their  excellences  were  only  those  of  an 
undisciplined  imagination,  that  judgment 
and  even  sobriety  of  thought  were  charms 
that  had  no  power  to  guide  them,  and  over 
which  they  had  no  command.  It  is  true 
that  loud  complaints  have  been  justly  made 
of  the  wild  and  injurious  exuberance  of 
epithet  in  some  old  Irish  compositions. 
The  Battle  of  Moy  Lana,  edited  by  O'Curry 
for  the  Celtic  Society,  is  in  tliis  respect  a 
monstrosity.  Mr.  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady 
correctly  quotes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  as  giving 
it  as  his  opinion,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
battle  of  Magh  Rath,  edited  by  him  for  the 


Irish  Archaeological  Societ}',  that  the  turgid 
style  of  writing  was  introduced  into  Ireland 
in  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  M.  Renan,  in  his  essay 
on  Hariri,  mentions  the  tenth  century  as  the 
time  when  Arabic  literature  began  to  be 
similarly  disgraced.  But  when  Mr.  Standish 
Hayes  O'Grady  goes  so  far  as  to  say  of  the 
Irish  romantic  tales  in  general,  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  educated  Irishman  will  be 
found  so  enthusiastic  as  to  set  them  up  for 
models  of  composition,"  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  differ  reluctantly  with  Mr. 
Standish  Hayes  O'Grady,  and  to  hope  that 
educated  Irishmen  will  soon  come  to  under- 
stand, that  though  neither  the  Irish  romantic 
tales,  nor  any  other  works  of  man  can  be 
looked  on  as  faultless  models,  still  there  is 
much  to  be  found  in  them  worthy  of  our 
imitation  in  this  present  century,  not  merely 
with  respect  to  thought,  but  even  in  regard 
of  literary  form.  Mr.  Standish  Hayes 
O'Grady  himself  confesses,  that  epithets 
"  are  very  sparingly  used  in  the  story  of 
Diarmuid  compared  to  some  others  ;"  and 
it  appears  from  the  very  form  of  his  con- 
fession, that  this  tale  is  not  singular  in  its 
good  taste.  We  are  told  epithets  are  "  very 
sparingly  used''  in  it  "compared  to  some 
others,"  not  in  comparison  with  all  others. 
As  for  the  more  sweeping  denunciatory 
statements  in  Mr. Standish  Hayes  O'Grady's 
able  preface,  such  as  "  that  the  taste  of  the 
Irish  writers  should  never  have  refined 
itself,"  and  that  "  the  writings  of  Keating  are 
the  only  specimens  we  have  of  Irish  com- 
position," where  the  Irish  "peculiar  quali- 
fications of  ear  and  mind,  joined  to  the 
mastery  over  such  a  copious  and  sonorous 
language  as  the  Gaelic,"  have  "  been  guided 
by  a  correct  taste  ;"  it  seems  to  us  that  these 
charges  in  their  universality  may  be  quietly 
passed  by,  as  erroneous  and  wholly  unsup- 
ported views, clearly  at  variance,  in  their  wild 
generality,  with  what  has  been  already 
plainly  proved.  But  though  these  broad 
accusations  cannot  stand,  we  must  e.vamine 
later  how  far  the  contrary  praise  is  due.  We 
must  inquire  finally  whether  there  is  really  a 
considerable  amount  of  Irish  literature 
worthy  of  such  admiration  as  the  few  selec- 
tions Irom  it  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Commissioners  can  certainly  justly  claim. 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land it  is  usual  to  place  the  accent  in  Gaelic 
on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  French,  while  in 
Leath  Cuinn  the  custom  is  to  accent  the 
root-syllable,  as  in  German.  Which  of 
these  two  ways  of  pronouncing  deserves  to 
be  called  "right"  depends,  we  suppose, 
very  much  on  what  is  the  proper  answer  to 
the  question  "  Where  was  the  accent  placed 
in  ancient  Irish  ?"  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  two  opposite  theories  have  lately  been 
started  on  this  subject,  the  one  by  a  dis- 
tinguished French  Professor  of  Celtic  at 
Paris,  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  the  other 
by  the  well-known  Celtic  Scholar,  Dr. 
Zimmer,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Greifs- 
wald.  And  it  is  almost  entertaining  to 
observe  that  while  the  Frenchman  main- 
tains that  the  ancient  Irish  used  to  accent 
their  words  like  Frenchmen  and  Munster- 
men,  the  German,  on  the  other  hand,  vehe- 
mently attacks  this  view,  and  declares  in 
reference  to  accent  that  ancient  "Irish 
always  has  it  on  its  root  syllable,  or  (better) 
on  the  first  syllable."  [p.  186]. 

As  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  from 
the  eminence  of  the  two  writers,  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  to  be  said  for  and 
against  each  theory,  so  much  indeed  that 
we  fear  the  great  scholar,  from  whom  both 
differ,  would  be  justified  in  still  saying  that 
the  laws  of  Irish  accent  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  established.  M.  d'Arbois  de 
Jubainville  respectfully,  even  reverentially, 
like  a  true  scholar  and  gentleman,  declares 
his  dissent  from  this  opinion  of  Dr.Windisch, 
Dr.  Zimmer  attacks  Dr.  Windisch  savagely! 
but  after  both  have  said  their  say  after 
their  respective  manners,  we  believe  their 
able  and  ingenious  essays  cannot  be  held 
to  be  really  conclusive. 

In  the  first  pages  of  his  Keltische  Stitdien, 
vol.  ii.,  Dr.  Zimmer  deals  with  the  theory  of 
the  Parisian  Professor,  and  the  objections  he 
brings  forward  appear  to  us  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  views  attacked  are  certainly, 
so  far,  not  beyond  dispute.  Unfortunately 
he  next  proceeds  to  indulge  in  gross  vitu- 


peration of  the  learned  and  accomplished 
Frenchman.  Here  he  is  as  little  able  to 
carrj'  with  him  our  convictions  as  to  com- 
mand our  sympathy.* 

But  when  he  comes  to  explain  his  own 
theory,  his  work  is  capable  of  exciting  a 
strange  kind  of  interest.  That  theory  is 
tempting  indeed.  It  is  almost  brilliant  in 
its  main  outcome.  It  sets  up  as  the  accent 
of  ancient  Irish,  the  accent  which  is  the 
more  general  one  in  the  modern  form  of  the 
tongue,  and  as  Dr.  Zimmer  adds,  in  Scotch 
Gaelic  and  in  Manx.  It  supplies  for  the 
anomalies  of  Irish  irregular  verbs,  a  striking 
explanation,  which  enables  us  to  derive 
from  the  same  original  verb  forms  which 
it  had  been  usual  to  attribute  to  distinct 
sources,  though  they  presented  the  same 
fundamental  idea  in  their  meaning.  For 
such  results  many  people  would  h-;ve  been 
glad  to  accept  even  arbitraiy  postulates  as 
premises.  If  Dr.  Zimmer  had  come  for- 
ward saying  he  had  a  theory  to  offer,  from 
which  these  results  would  be  the  necessary 
consequences,  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons, indeed,  would  have  looked  on  the 
theory  as  extremely  probable,  on  account 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  led. 

But  Dr.  Zimmer  maintains  that  his 
brilliant  conclusions  follow  from  admitted 
data,  by  an  irrefragable  chain  of  reasoning. 
Instead  of  recommending  his  principles  by 
his  conclusions,  he  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate his  conclusions  by  vigorous  and 
certain  principles.  He  sets  before  us  the 
foundations  and  corner-stone  of  his  theory 
as  truths  that  compel  assent  and  have  no 
need  of  the  beeautiful  edifice  raised  upon 
them  to  make  us  long  to  think  them  sound. 
Dr.  Zimmer  aims  high  indeed,  and  is  con- 
tent with  no  half-decided  adherence  to  his 
views.     He  will  have  no  postulates.     He 


•  "  Entweder  ist  Herr  D'Arbois  mit  Bewusstscin 
unehilich  oder  bodenlos  un\vi,send." 

"  Ich  wiirde  auch  die  Albeit  des  Herrn  D'Arbois  der 
gerechtcn  Niclitachtung  presgegeben  habeii."     [Page  6.1 

I  his  means  in  plain  hnglish  : — 

"  Either  M.  d'Arbois  is  intentionally  a  cheat,  or  else  his 
ignorance  is  a  bottomless  abyss." 

•'  I  would  have  handed  over  the  work  of  M.  d'Arbois  to 
just  neglect." 

Such  is  the  style  and  manner  of  Professor  Zimmer  ;  a 
style  which  several  efforts  have  unfortunately  been  made 
to  reproduce,  on  Irish  subjects,  in  an  ecclesiastical  periodi- 
cal of  our  own  country. 
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concludes  his  tract — far  indeed  from  asking 
that  something  should  be  granted,  far  from 
cry  out  56i  i^oi  TTov  (ttS, — by,  on  the  contrary, 
declaring  that  the  ^oû  (ttQ  has  been  now  sup- 
plied fully  by  himself.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  some  further  and  vast  developments  of 
his  theory,  which  he  presents  to  the  public, 
may  be  open  to  question.  In  addition  to 
demonstrating  what  the  old  Irish  accent 
was,  he  has  views  as  to  when  and  why  it 
arose ;  he  actually  regards  its  rise  as  a 
kind  of  revolution  in  enunciation,  produced 
by  the  intensified  thought  which  was  con- 
sequent on  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Ireland  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  these 
later  developments  of  his  theory  may  still 
be  called  in  question  ;  the  fundamental 
part  of  his  theory,  on  the  contrary,  he 
declares  is  established  without  doubt.  His 
tract  concludes  with  the  following  coura- 
geous words  : — 

"  VVie  man  sich  auch  zu  den  Erwägungen 
iiber  die  psychologischen  Gründe  der  iri- 
schen  (sic.)  Accentrevolution  sowie  der  ver- 
suchten  Fixierung  der  Zeit  ihres  Eintritts 
verhalten  moge :  die  entdeckten  Accent- 
gesetze,  mag  immerhin  in  Einzelheiten 
noch  nachzutragen  sein,  stehen  gesichert 
da.  Damii  ist  nicht  nur  das  ôós  ^uoi  iron  utw 
gegeben,  von  dem  aus  die  bisherige  Be- 
handlung  der  Irischen  (sn-)  Grammatik  aus 
den  Angeln  gehoben  wird,  sondern  auch 
das  Fundament  gelegt,  auf  dem  eine  his- 
torische  Grammatik  der  heutigen  gadeli- 
schen  Dialekte  (irisch,  galisch,  manx)  auf- 
geführt  werden  kann."* 

We  feel  we  can  be  well  excused  from 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  cause  and 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  old  Irish  accent, 
which  Dr.  Zimmer  conceives  was  produced 
by  the  intensified  thought  of  the  early 
Christian  neophytes.  He  does  not  seem 
very  positive    on    this  point    himself,   and 


*  "  However  one  may  feel  one's  self  disposed  towards  our 
considerations  as  to  the  i3>ycho.ogical  causes  of  the  Irish 
revolution  in  accent,  as  well  as  towards  our  atteni]>t  to 
fix  the  date  of  its  origin,  the  now  discovered  laws  of 
accentuation,  whatever  may  yet  remain  to  be  added  to 
them  in  points  of  detail,  are  established  and  secure. 
Thereby  is  not  merely  furnished  the  ôis  /xoi  ttou  otu, 
whence  the  tieatment  in  Irish  grammar  hitherto  in  vogue 
çets  cleared  away,  but,  moreover,  a  foundation  is  laiil  on 
which  an  historical  grammar  can  be  set  up  of  the  Ciaelic 
dialects  nfihe  present  day — ( Irish,  Scotch-Gaelic,  Man.\.)" 


this  development  of  his  theory  is  not  likely, 
we  imagine,  to  recommend  itself  to  many 
readers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
called  upon  to  examine  the  foundations  of 
his  theory,  which,  in  its  main  form,  appears 
so  plausible,  and  to  try  whether  its  first 
principles  are  indeed  so  irrefragable  as  its 
author  so  confidently  maintains. 

Happily,  however,  we  shail  not  have  to 
inflict  a  long  and  heavy  article  on  our 
readers.  A  report  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
half-educated  Russian  and  a  German  Pro- 
fessor of  Philology  is  in  our  hands,  and  it 
seems  to  us  to  deal  sufficiently  with  the 
question.  Indeed  the  Philologist  speaks 
as  if  he  were  Dr.  Zimmer  himself,  but  we 
cannot  take  it  on  ourselves  to  assure  our 
readers  that  he  is.  Authentic  or  not  au- 
thentic, we  now  lay  the  dialogue  before 
our  readers,  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion 
therein  contained. 

Scene: — T/ie  Study  of  the  German  Pro- 
Jessor  of  Philology.  The  Philologist 
himself  discovered,  zvriiing  rapidly. 
Enter,  a  half-educated  Russian. 

The  Russian. — Highly-learned  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor, allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to  you 
as  a  poor  Russian  courier,  who  has  picked 
up  some  languages  and  managed  to  read  a 
few  books,  including  your  Celtic  Studies, 
while  travelling  with  various  families. 

The  Professor. — Welcome !  You  are  a 
Diener.  Sit  down,  Diener.  You  have  no 
idea  how  friendly  and  familiar  I  sometimes 
am  with  a  Diener.  I  once  even  acted  as 
interpreter  for  one  ;  he  was  not  indeed  ex- 
actly in  a  position  like  yours ;  but  no  matter. 
While  we  were  together  we  seemed  to  be 
on  rather  friendly  and  equal  terms,  but  now 
I  call  him  Diener.  It  is  now  your  turn. 
Sit  down  and  talk  away.  Of  course  you 
won't  mind  what  I  say  about  you  after- 
wards. At  present  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Do  you  want  me  to  act  as  interpreter? 
Take  courage,  and  say  what  )"ou  want, 
Diener.* 


*  It  is  now  well  known  that  Dr.  Zimmer  calls  a  library 
clerU  a  Diener.  .So  far  as  the  free  use  of  tliis  term  goes, 
it  IS  intrinsic  evidence  for  identifying  him  with  the  Pro- 
fessor in  the  dialogue.  But  the  extrinsic  evidence  on  the 
subject  is  very  sliglit. 
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The  Russian. — I  certainly  don't  want 
you  to  act  as  interpreter  for  me.  I  believe 
that  so  far  as  speaking  languages  goes, 
I  am  a  match  for  any  philologist  that 
ever  wrote  volumes.  But  the  science  of 
philology  is  my  crux,  as  they  say  in  Latin. 
I  find  I  can't  pick  up  tliat  easily,  like 
languages. 

The  Professor. — Of  course  not.  You  are 
a  philologically  uneducated  man,  like 
O'Donovan. 

Tlie  Russian. — Hence  I  come  to  ask  for 
some  explanations  of  your  principles. 

Tlie  Professor. — I  am  ready  to  give  the 
explanations,  but  I  cannot  oblige  you 
to  understand  me.  As  I  have  lately 
said,  nobody  is  bound  to  do  more  than 
he  is  able.  But  do  your  best.  Begin 
your  questions  and  pay  attention  to  my 
replies. 

Tiie  Russian. — You  lay  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  vowel  which  has  the  accent 
preserves  its  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Professor. — Right.  I  said  at  page 
8 :  "  Die  positive  Wirkung  des  Accents 
zeigt  sich  darin  dass  der  vom  Accent  be- 
troffene  Vocal  seine  Quantitat  und  Qualitat 
bewahrt."* 

The  Russian. — Let  us  take  an  example. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  dissyllable  with  e 
as  the  vowel  of  its  first,  and  a  as  that  of  its 
second  syllable,  like  peccad.  Now  let  a 
termination  be  added,  so  that  the  word 
becomes  pecctho.  The  only  vowel  of  the 
original  form  that  remains  unchanged,  that 
preserves  its  quantity  and  quality,  is  e. 
Therefore,  according  to  you,  this  vowel  is 
the  one  that  has  the  accent. 

Tlie  Professor. — Right,  unquestionably, 
again.  I  said  at  page  9 :  "  Die  Vermis- 
chung  sowohl  der  Quantitat  als  Qualitat 
aller  Vocale  ausser  dem  der  ersten  Silbe 
lasst  auch  nicht  den  cntferntesten  Zweifel 
aufkommen  an  der  Stellung  des  Ac- 
cents."-f- 

The  Russian. — According  to  you  it  would 

•  "  The  positive  influence  of  tlie  accent  shows  itself  iii  the 
circumstance  that  the  vowel  which  bears  the  accent  pre- 
serves Its  quantiiy  and  qu.Tlity." 

t  "  The  confusion  alike  of  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
all  the  vowels  e\cept  the  one  in  the  first  syllable,  does  not 
suffer  so  much  as  even  the  remotest  doubt  to  arise  as  to 
the  position  of  the  accent. ' 


seem  to  be  a  general  principle,  that  if  in 
two  consecutive  cases  of  a  noun  we  find 
the  vowel  of  only  one  syllable  persevering 
and  common  to  both  cases,  that  syllable 
must  be  regarded  as  the  one  that  has  the 
accent. 

The  Professor. — There  cannot  be  the  re- 
motest doubt  about  the  matter. 

The  Russian. — But  I  have  a  terrible  diffi- 
culty ;  indeed  something  more  than  doubt 
about  the  matter. 

The  Professor. — What's  that  you  say  ? 
The  Russian. — I  say  I  don't  believe  your 
principle  can  be  general. 

The  Professor. — You  ignorant  Diener  ! 
Why? 

The  Russian.- — Because  the  Russian  lan- 
guage is  a  standing  contradiction  to  your 
principle. 

The  Professor. — The  Russian  language — • 
a  standing  contradiction — to  my  principle! 
This  from  you  I  Are  you  not  aware  that 
you  Russians  are  the  most  backward  people 
in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  Irish  and  the 
Turks  ? 

1  he  Russian. — I  am,  sir. 
The  Professor. — Oh  !    you    are  ! !      And 
yet  you  set  yourself  up  to  teach  me  I ! ! 

The  Russian.— By  no  means,  sir.  I  only 
want  to  be  instructed.  I  must  have  ex- 
pressed myself  badly,  and  I  entreat  for- 
giveness. I  used  strong  language  to  express 
my  untutored  feelings.  But  I  am  here  to 
be  tutored,  and  shown  how  I  missed  the 
scientific  truth. 

The  Professor. — Learn  to  express  your 
feelings  in  becoming  language.  That  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  man  of  culture,  or  rather 
the  first  duty  of  anyone  who  has  the 
honour  to  be  in  the  society  of  a  cultured 
man.  State  your  difficulties,  poor  fellow, 
but  state  them  respectfull)',  or  Woe  ! 

The  Russian.  —  I  feel  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  trouble  you  are  taking 
about  me.  My  difficulty,  my  foolish  little 
difficulty,  has  arisen  in  this  way.  In 
Russian  as  well  as  in  Irish  we  have 
nouns  that  change  by  adding  to  their  ter- 
mination. 

The  Professor. — That  is  only  a  proof 
that  the  state  of  things  in  Irish  exists  else- 
where.    Go  on. 
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The  Russian. — And  sometimes  when  the 
termination  is  added  on,  the  preceding  part 
of  the  noun  undergoes  some  change. 

The  Professor. — That  only  makes  the 
parallel  more  perfect.     Proceed. 

The  Russian. — The  change  is  of  the  kind 
noticed  in  Irish. 

Tiie  Professor. — Excellent ! 

The  Russian. — One  vowel  preserves  its 
quantity  and  quality,  while  another 
doesn't. 

The  Professor. — Magnificent ! 

The  Russian. — But,  alas  !  Mr.  Professor, 
here  is  where  my  difficulty  begins.  The 
vowel  that  preserves  its  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, the  vowel  that  remains  unchanged,  is 
sometimes  the  accented  vowel — 

The  Professor. — Sometimes  ! 

The  Russian. — And  sometimes  NOT. 

The  Professor. — You  are  an  ignorant 
man,  and  consequently  ignorant  even  of 
Russian.  You  learned  from  your  parents 
to  say  "Good  morning"  and  "Good- 
bye ;"  but  what  can  a  man  like  you 
know  about  the  delicate  accentuation  of  a 
language  ? 

The  Russian. — You  are  quite  right.  I 
am,  of  course,  being  a  mere  Russian,  wholly 
unfit  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Rus- 
sian language.  I,  therefore,  set  before 
you  a  Russian  grammar  drawn  up  for 
Germans  by  a  German,  Professor  Paul 
Fuchs,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg,  by 
Groos,  in  1 87 1.  In  the  fourth  lesson,  page 
28,  there  are  two  paragraphs,  as  you  see, 
taken  up  with  changes  of  the  internal 
vowel  e  in  the  course  of  the  declension  of 
some  nouns. 

The  Professor. — Let  us  see  the  nouns. 

The  Russian. — The  first  paragraph  con- 
tains some  monosyllables, and  of  course  they 
are  useless  for  our  purpose.  But  it  gives  also 
the  following  dissyllables  : — 

Nom. — rucheî.  Gen. — riichya. 

Nom. — uleî.  Gen. — ulya. 

Nom. — vorobet.  Gen. — vorobya. 

Nom. — muraieî.  Gen. — muravya. 


Nom. — solovei. 
"Hom.—jilets. 


Gen. — solovya. 
Gen.— j'll'  isa. 


The  Professor. — Stop  there  for  the  present. 
Well,  }'ou  see,  that  simply  shows  that  some 


vowels  preserve  their  quantity  and  quality 
in  declension  and  others  do  not.  In  all  these 
words  the  e  disappears  in  the  second  case. 
But  notice  !  The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable 
is  preserved  throughout.  That  is  precisely 
the  same  phenomenon  as  in  Irish. 

The  Russian. — But  notice  !  In  all  these 
cases  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  which, 
as  you  accurately  remark,  is  preserved 
throughout,  lias  NOT  the  accent.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  precisely  the  syllable  that 
disappears  in  the  Genitive  which  has  the 
accent  in  the  Nominative.  Professor  Paul 
Fuchs  has  carefully  marked  all  the  accents. 

The  Professor. — Professor  Paul  Fuchs 
was  a  busybody. 

The  Russian. — No  doubt ;  and  so  were 
my  Russian-speaking  parents,  I  suppose, 
too.  And  busybodies  create  difficulties. 
And  here  is  the  difficulty  which  my  parents 
and  Professor  Paul  Fuchs  have  created  for 
me.  You  lay  down  the  delightful  general 
principle  that  the  positive  working  of  accent 
shows  itself  herein,  that  the  accented  vowel 
preserves  its  quantity  and  quality.  And 
there  is  the  Russian  language  dropping  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  accented  vowels,  and 
keeping  undisturbed  the  unaccented  vowel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  The  Russian 
language  certainly  does  not  carry  out  your 
magnificent  general  principle. 

The  Professor. — So  much  the  worse  for 
the  natural  logic  of  your  abominably  retro- 
grade Russian  people. 

The  Russian. — But  why,  Mr.  Professor, 
do  you  suppose  that  the  ancient  Irish  were 
a  bit  better  than  my  abominably  retrograde 
fellow-countrymen  ?  Why  might  not  the 
ancient  Irish  have  been  just  as  ridiculous, 
and  illogical,  and  unreasonable,  and  opposed 
to  first  principles,  in  their  accentuation,  as 
the  Russians  of  the  present  d;iy  ?  This  is 
the  explanation  that  I  want,  and  I  cannot 
find  it  given  by  you  when  laying  down  your 
general  principle. 

The  Professor — I  may  touch  upon  your 
difficulty  in  some  of  the  future  editions  of 
my  book.  My  works  are  not  written  for 
such  ignoramuses  as  you.  Tiiey  were  written 
for  people  to  whom  such  difficulties  as  yours 
do  not  occur,  for  the  enlightened  German 
public,  and    the  exclusive   worshippers  of 
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German  enlightenment,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  Russian. — I  understand.  Yours  was 
a  German  work,  according  lo  German 
ideas.  Germans  look  upon  accent  as  pretty 
steady.  Once  \'ou  found  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  on  a  rejected  syllable  of  the  genitive, 
you  took  for  granted  it  could  not  possibly 
be  on  the  corresponding  s}  llableof  the  nomi- 
native. That  u'as  a  good  line  of  thought  for 
Germans.  You  never  trouble  yourselves 
about  us  poor  Slavs,  and  about  the  way  the 
Muscovite  accent  keeps  dancing  from  sylla- 
ble to  syllable. 

The  Professor. — Of  course  not.  Your 
languages  are  outside  the  pale  of  civilized 
study.  As  for  admitting  that  an  accent 
danced  about,  I  put  forward  that  as  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdmn  of  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville's  theory.  Of  course,  I  advanced  no 
argument  on  the  subject.  I  crushed  the 
theory  with  one  contemptuous  note  of  ad- 
miration, which,  I  understand,  is  greatly 
thought  of,  even  by  people  who  know  Latin 
and  Greek  accents. 

Tlie  Russian. — It  is  a  great  honour  to  be 
able  to  think  that  in  some  future  edition 
you  may  condescend  to  notice  Slavonic  as 
well  as  German  notions.  With  an  eye  to 
that  adjourned,  but,  I  trust,  not  distant 
realization  of  my  hopes,  permit  me  to  set 
before  j-ou  a  line  of  poor  Slavonic  thought. 
Some  of  us  are  likely  to  imagine  that  the 
first  syllable  has  the  best  chance  of  escaping 
change  consequent  on  a  new  termination, 
just  because  it's  farthest  away  from  the  end 
of  the  word  where  the  welding  in  of  the 
new  termination  must  take  place.  It  is  where 
the  termination  is  fitted  in,  that  old  quantity 
and  quality  are  in  danger,  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word,  which  is  more  or  less 
removed  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  revo- 
lutionary proceedings  in  the  tail.  You  may 
count  on  a  Pole  tormenting  you  with  a 
typical  case  Yike  przewidziul,  he  foresaw,  and 
przezvidzicli,  they  foresaw,  pointing  out  to 
you  that  the  first  syllable,  which  never  had 
an  accent,  preserves  its  quantity  and 
quality  ;  while  the  second  syllable,  which  in 
the  singular  has  the  accent,  is  without  it  in 
the  plural ;  and  the  third  syllable,  which  in 
the  plural  loses  the  quality  it  had  in  the 


singular,  obtains,  nevertheless,  at  the  same 
time  the  accent  which  it  had  not.  And  then 
the  Pole  will  ask  you  scornfully  (the  Poles 
are  very  oratorical),  whether  when  you  find, 
in  ancient  Irish,  forms  like  przezvidzial  a.ná 
przewidzieli,  with  a  change  in  an  old  vowel 
near  the  end,  you  decide  that  the  reason 
the  first  vowel  did  not  change  was  because 
it  has  the  accent  on  it  all  along!  You  will 
have  a  troublesome  time  of  it  with  the 
Poles. 

But  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  es- 
caping trouble  with  the  English.  It  is 
wonderful  how  all  who  speak  their  language 
are  content  to  put  up  with  any  German 
views.  You  allude  j-ourself  forcibly  to  the 
danger  of  the  nonsense  talked  by  German 
professors  being  taught  in  all  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools  of  Ireland.  Your  prin- 
ciple, which,  as  you  say,  is  now  assured 
for  ever,  will  be  explained  everywhere 
in  English  as  a  universal  rule  and  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  accent,  though  it  is  in 
flagrant  opposition  with  the  English  lan- 
guage itself  Though  in  English  people 
contradict  your  rule  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable manner  ;  though  they  say  nation  and 
national,  changing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  syllable  that  lias  the  accent,  and  pre- 
serving the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
syllable  that  has  not ;  though  they  say 
fatal  a.nâ  fatality,  where  in  the  longer  word 
the  accent  is  on  the  unchanged  vowel,  but 
in  the  shorter  word  on  the  vowel  that  has 
to  change  its  sound  ;  though  they  say 
fable  and  fabulous,  where  the  accent  is 
carefully  kept  throughout  on  the  same 
syllable,  and  that  syllable  changes  quantity 
and  quality  with  a  vengeance — nevertheless 
those  adorers  of  the  Teutonic  genius  will 
continue  to  repeat,  after  you,  that  the 
persistence  of  the  vowel  sound  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  continued  presence  of  a  long 
forgotten  accent.  And  though  they  may 
find  that  this  rule  would  never  do  to  dis- 
cover the  position  of  the  accent  in  Polish 
or  Russian,  or  in  English,  they  will  yet 
maintain,  like  you,  that  the  rule  is  good 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  be  applied  to  the  un- 
certain Ancient  Irish.  .... 

[Here  the  dialogue  appears  to  have  come 
somewhat  abruptly  to  a  close.] 
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TO  THE   READERS 

OF 

E])c     (&  atlit     Journal. 

When  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  in  the  last 
number  it  was  said  that  I  had  taken  upon  me 
the  duties  of  Editor  of  the  Journal,  a  brief  detail 
was  given  of  the  causes  that  ]irevented  that 
periodical  from  coming  up  to  the  mark  which 
the  conductors  of  it  had  proposed  to  themselves. 
Its  staff  are  necessarily  very  limited,  and  mostly 
persons  whose  other  duties  leave  them  no 
"  learned  leisure ;"  and  when  three  of  these  in 
succession  were  laid  up  by  illness,  the 
additional  labour  thus  laid  upon  the  others  was 
too  much  for  them — in  plain  language  tliey  were 
not  able  to  get  through  it. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Gaelic  Union  has  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  children  of  the 
Irish-speaking  districts  of  the  country  ;  but  this 
was  the  cause  of  humanity  also.  Had  some 
hundreds  of  German,  or  French,  or  Zulu 
teachers  been  sent  to  the  National  Schools  in 
the  Irish  sea-board  to  instruct  the  little  Celts  in 
the  language  of  their  respective  countries — none 
of  these  teachers  knowing  a  word  of  English  or 
Irish — surely  there  would  be  a  shout  of  mocking 
laughter  raised  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  ;  and  yet  these  same  little  Celts  are  being 
taught  from  day  to  day  through  the  medium  of 
a  language  of  wliich  they  know  as  much  as  they 
do  of  the  Zulu  tongue.  And  this  system  has 
been  defended  in  a  document  which  you  all 
liave  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  in  the  last 
Gaelic  Journal — a  document  issued  by  those 
who  have  the  clearest  heads  and  the  readiest 
pens  in  the  country  at  their  disposal.  To  reply 
to  this  document  was  entrusted  to  me.  At  first 
I  had  no  statistical  data  to  found  my  reply  upon, 
having  to  meet  the  memorandums  by  arguments 
derived  from  these  documents  themselves.  When, 
after  having  finished  the  greater  part  of  the 
reply,  I  got  the  Census  Returns  and  other  statis- 
tical information,  I  had  to  rc-wiite  tlie  most  of 
it — dove-taihng  here  and  there  the  information 
received  into  the  original  draught.  This,  in  one  or 
two  places  gives  the  appearance  of  a  repetition  ; 
but  it  has  been  decided  upon  to  let  these  remain 
as  they  are,  rather  than  incur  the  delay  necessary 
for  the  recasting  of  them.  To  a  jierson  who 
had  spent  the  most  useful  part  of  his  life  under 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  and  who  feels 
truly  grateful  for  what  they  have  done  to  educate 
the  Irish  people,   the  necessity  of  replying  to 


them  in  outspoken  language  was  very  painful ;  but 
the  duty  could  not  be  shirked.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  time  spent  in  the  writing  of 
this  reply  was  so  much  taken  from  the  readers 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 

Again,  an  unfortunate  controversy  wasted  [a 
gaeat  deal  of  time,  and  space,  and  energies  that 
would  be  devoted  to  something  useful.  Th-e 
carrying  on  of  this  controversy  devolved  almost 
exclusively  on  me,  and  caused  me  an  amount  of 
worry  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Saying 
anything  bitter  of  another  is  painful  in  tlie  ex- 
treme, nor  can  it  ever  afterwards  be  thought  of 
without  pain.  May  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
more  of  it.  The  children  of  the  Gael  are  hasty. 
But  even  when  they  had  used,  or  were  ready  to 
use,  lethal  weapons  against  each  other,  they 
often  left  the  field  of  strife  friends — friends  for 
life  after. 

These  several  interruptions,  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  caused  the  contents  of  the  Journal,  in 
some  instances,  not  to  be  such  as  the  Gaelic 
Union  would  have  wished.  Another  drawbaclr, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  readers,  is  the  insertion  in 
it  of  school  texts  ;  but  surely  it  was  serving  the 
purposes  of  Irish  literature  to  supply  students 
with  texts  which  they  could  not  otherwise  get, 
and  without  which  they  could  not  prepare  them- 
selves for  examination.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  want  of  the  necessary  books  has  prevented 
many  a  promising  student  from  presenting  him- 
self before  the  Intermediate  and  Royal  Univer- 
sity Examiners ;  and  can  Irishmen  be  found  who 
grumble  at  the  Gaelic  Journal  {ox  partly  supply- 
ing this  want  ?     Well,  there  are  such  Irishmen. 

I  again  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Three  out  of  every  lour  Irishmen  or  Irish- 
women you  meet  would  be  glad  to  know  Irish, 
and  they  say  it  is  a  shame  to  let  it  die  ;  but  how 
many  of  them  have  ever  done  anything  to  help 
those  who  are  giving  their  time  and  labour,  and 
a  share  out  of  their  slight  means,  too,  to  keep  it 
alive  ?  I  address  this  question  in  a  ppecial  man- 
ner to  my  fellow-teachers,  men  and  women,  of 
the  National  Schools.  Foreigners  are  editing 
the  Irish  MSS.  that  Irishmen  cannot  read.  "  Is 
this  creditable  to  the  people  of  Ireland?"  asked 
Dr.  Atkinson,  in  one  of  his  lectures.  A  few  in- 
dividuals have  Supplied  the  funds  to  the  Gaelic 
Union  for  prizes  given  to  students,  teachers,  &c. 
Is  this  creditable  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Ireland  ? 

JOHN  FLEMING, 

Editor. 


Jose 


DuLLAUD,  Pkintek,  Dame-stkect,  Dublin. 
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From  the  " Leabhar  Breac" 

By  Professor  CHARLES  Geisler,  F.R.U.I.  ; 
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(  Continuation.) 

tebv\lK\ii  bueAc,  209^7. 
III. 

"OoiM'mcA  cjiA,  imn-o,  ■pcelŵ  -AtAXAiToin  ó 
■Aimpp  inocAcliCA  co  li-Aiirj'ip  a  caca  f]ii 
poip  ;  ecu]'  v\r-ceinini,  r]iẃ,  có]'cétA  a  caca 
Y\\'\  poi)!  .1.  ]ii  iK\  li-iii-oiA  i)'in  ep1|-c1l1^ofC]^lb 
A.  ■01A  oiüe  .1.  t)0  -diiuprocuL  1|^^et)  Acin'me 
A.  in  A  epii'dl.  A  nii  thai  jiob^ip  -A.  cAch  yon 
■OAijA  1*1  HA  pe]i'p  oc  in  AbAinx)  in  oi)\ciie]i  in 
bechA,  ocu|^  iro]A  cen-o  mi)'  I'uit  jiobjiif  cacVi 

•p0]l     p01)1     ]11     nA     h-11T01A.  bA    TnO]1,  C]1A,    A 

cinob  in  cAuliAfin,  .1.  vii.  111.  ■oéc  mAHCAcVi 
cenmocAc  bumne  cnAijèecliAi,  C.C.CC. 
ceche-]iiiiAT)  -peimcA  pnecnAijci  co  -j-eniAAib 
lAjWAijib  ejxib  no  becjiAt)  ocuf  AchcuinniA 
in  c-fboi5  nÁimtiemAit,  ocui'  vi.  C. 
ebefinnce  con  a  cAclictiACAib  fojiAib  iÁn 
t)  ócAib  con  A|\mAib.  1cé]'iDe  conbi-ojCAi)' 
in  CAch  uiA  AnuAf  ocv\-  no-pDAiicif  ocu-p 
no-pt)oi)iciciY  in  CAch  -dia  AnuA]\  Cia  bA 
mop,  c)iA,  A  Ai)imbe)ic  in  cAdiApm,  ciApcA^i 
tinniAiiA   A  ptoig,   ciApcAji  c]iiuin  a  CAipj, 

ClAlDCA-p  bon-OA    A  bAlcb   5Albe,  C1ApCA)1   mo]i- 

meniTiAij   a  mititi,  ciApcAp  jiunidug   a  pig, 


]iobni]'  <X.  po]i]\u  coltuAcli  C]UA  ýebu]'  célbi 
ocuf  C|\iA  nejic  coiTiAi]ile  nA  nun|me  WAice- 
■oontiAi.        llojAbAT)     Atin]-m     Aif\be]\CA    in 
CAcbA  ;  jiojAbdt)  Ann  nA  vi.  C.  ebepnnce. 
lAnpm,    c]iA,     no]-iAcc     111     I'boj     cu]-in 

CACJIAIJ     PI5ÜA   A    Ill-bin     CégüAl]'    ]301]1.        bA 

I'UAicniT)  -i-unDuijAT)  nA  ceguAij'i  pn  .1. 
C.C.CC.  cobuniA  ó]it)A  OC  A  ^.'ubAnj,  conA 
cenpA]icib  ó]\tiA  fojiAib  ;  bŵnnA  ó\\xià.  l-'liiA 
AnAibb  iibi  oc  ■oicen  in  cije.  0]robAcb 
1  cijec  cec  bAin-oe  tiib  ■i.y.  nienon  in  cige; 
conice  A  iiAccAp  co  111-bA  b-Aijet)  ói]i 
ubi  bAif  Á]imet)on.  búi,  Tiin,  iruAcb  iri'neninA 
T)1  ó|i  ocu]'  "01  wpjAC  icep  nA  cupib  op-OA 
conATiTJubbib  ói|i  conA  pApib  C]\ipCAbbAlb, 
.1.  ceneb  beAj  bójniAjipn,  ocu]*  "oo  óijjiet), 
■oin,  -popcuiTiAinj  in  cjiifCAbb  no  ■oenum. 
TlobACA)!  Ant)  bijnice  ece)i  puToijre,  ceneb 
beAj  bójniAn  CO  üAicnem  cemeri  l-Aiji,  .1. 
ceneb  ■oejiji-in  -OAii  Aignib  piijef  bjuijA 
ecpoiiiniA  cucu  .1.  I'njne  Aibbe,  T)in,  •OAch 
cjion'OA.  llobACAji  i"Aiii|iAint)e  nnbiieccpAt) 
inchuincAig  ApèenA,  ceneb  beg  bójiiiAp 
innpn  co  CAicnein  n-neiipcAijci.  tlocum- 
TiAcbc  •Din,  in  iTninpcmj  ocu]-  in  A]iocuib 
octi]'  in  buic  liijuA  AjicbenA  o  niAipjnecAib 
Acup  o  neniAnnAib,  .1.  jeiiiniA  ■oeiipcAijci 
mpn  ubi,  ocu-p  ceneb  bogniAji  conA  ebpcux) 
ocup  puiT)iuT)  cenet)  beo. 

"Oo  cnAniAib  ebe-pinnce,  cjia,  -ooiioiica  ha 
TD0i]i]"i  ocu]'  11A  h-ipcobbA  co  ppeLAib  otp 
ocup  ApgAic  yo]\Aib ;  -oo  ébuipnn  ocup 
■o'Aebint)  bpicc  ocup  ■00  cuibpipc  tsopóncA 
11A  cije  p'ochpAicti,  ocu]'  ip  t>ib  jioubucA  nA 
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whuiticLa  ocuf  HA  cúimcecuŵp  Dacw]!,  c)ia, 
copci  cúmt)Ac1iCAiTio]iA  x>\  ó]\  ipn  rejtiAifi'in 
CO  ]iinnib  ocuf  tjelbú  ocu)'  ituacIiu  íngŵncu. 
t)ACA]i,  cpA,  etcA  en  AnAicnit)  yoluti]' 
c]iiA  tucti  icef\  riA  pelACib  ;  jutbAin  ocuf 
ingne  ó]mA  beo ;  niuince  tdo  nerriAnnAib 
1111 A  m-biiÁigcib.  nion  "00  lefcpAib  cum- 
■OAijib  t)i  op  ocuf  AjijAC  ]r|\icb  ipn  céjtJAi]-- 
•pin  poip  con  jemmAib  cjiifCAbbAib.  Dacaji 
UACi  lefCAip  AjigAic  Ann  obtiÁc  te]"CAi|i  óin. 
llipbA  Ia  li-áÍAXAn-oin  An-imepci  Ánbubpn 
■DO  CAbAijic  pó  A  cliuniAchcA  fepn  contie- 
cliAti  ipn  in-oiA  mexionAij  co  jmacIic  •ooiii|'i 
cAi]-p.  UojAb  yÁilce  T)énmÁi]i  i|-uit)iu  oc 
imAici'in  nA  cipen  coi|icecbpn  conA  i^oin- 
TTiije  ocup  conA  ỳeccnÁiji  béin.  •tVcbe|\ci'om 
■ppu  cecbc  1)0    CA^ont»    poi]i.       -ácbencpAC 

■pjllpin    pn    CAipiCA     OCUf    A    cIlApAIC    OCUf    A 

coicéii  ocup  A  coniAptij  ÁiicbenA,  coiiiat) 
lAji  pbijcib  in'j'OA  ocup  lAp  pócAib  -iietiib 
notecliCAX)  pépiú  AcpublAti  in  •oiqiebAib 
imeclicpAcliAib  in  ■ocniAin.  îlopob,  •cm,  A. 
mnipin  acc  ceclic  co  b-Aipcent)  poji  cino 
poip  Af)tiic]iebAib  imecq\AcbAib  in  ■oomAin. 
lA]ipin  T30  Aip5  ■A.  log  TDo'n  b.  pop.  c.  CAipecb 
■oo  TDénAT)  immcúp  tio  co  ci'p  nA  m-bAccpi- 
Ant)A,  .1.  CO  cip  n-ApepptiA.  1p  iAcpit)e 
•oojniAC  écAije  ■ooib  "oo'n  bjiUAchoipbip  bip 
pop  -oiiibbib  nA  cpAnt). 

bA  1110)1,  ü)\A,  pbógATi  -A.  An  mbuitij-in,  b. 
pop.  c.c.  in.  ■00  cpAigcecliAib  ocup,  xxx. 
mibe  iTiApcAcli,  ocup  x.  c.  ebepinnce  oc 
inmeüAin  oíp  ocup  ApgAic  'ooib,  ocup  cccc. 
cecbeppiAt),  ocup  cc.  x.  cAippcecVi,  ocup 
XX.  c.  t)o  mubAib,  ocup  b.  tio  CAp]iiAntiAib  .i. 
ApAibe  AniriAnnAib  bepcAi-o  Aipe,  ocup  v.  c. 
cAniAbb,  ocup  XX.  ■00  puime'DAib,  ocup  iriAbbA, 
ocup  ■o  AID  A,  ocup  ApAnA,  ocup  ccliAib  ApcenA 
ppiA  'h-iiTiocbup  cpuicneccA  bA  ■oipinie  nA 
b-AbmA  bACAp  Ann  ppi  üimci]ieclic  peobA 
T)onA  plogAib  :  lAbbA  óp^oA,  cpA,  nobi'cip  |.-piA 
gpoigib  nA  n-ebepnc,  ocup  nA  CAiiiAbb,  ocup 
nA  niub  ocup  nA  n-ech  pig'OA  in  CAn  bA 
b-imApcAi^oe.  Kopin'OA^o  po  b-ecpAic  Aiptn 
ocup  cAcbAi]ip  nA  pbog  bA  li-dbA-XAn'oip, 
•oo   -oepcop    ocup   ■oo   jetiiniAib   bógniApAib. 


Ko  cuiTTOAije^o  bAip,  cpA,  po'n  in^ouppin  nA 
guchbuin^oe  conA  ceobAnAib  op^oAib  :  ciaitia^o 
A'DAi'o  noinimcijicip  in  pbogj-in  bA  pobAp 
T3oib    ■01A   n-eppe-OAib,  ocup  T)ia   n-Apnicum- 

■DAIglb    ■01    ÓJV    ocup   T)1   ApjAIC,  "OIA  geiTimAib 

beŵj^  bógniAp  AiTiAib  bi'o  ]ii5  cec  pep.  'tTloji, 
rpA,in  UAibb  ocup  in  ■oiniobcA  ocup  in  c-AbbA^o 
ocuj-  in  inocbAib  pogAb  ■A.  ic  pAjicpin  nA 
pLogpin.  bẃ  ■oeicbbeppon,  UAip  ni  bui  'oo 
bpéic   in    becliA   ppecnAipc    coprtiAibiup    nA 

inlA^OAinbACA    'OOpi'OnAIC     ■OlA     'DO     -A.,     AIHAlb 

AcpiA'OAC  bibAip  eobAip.  Daca]i  pecbcniAjiA 
nA  pij  pepjAiCAp  pemi  ipnA  cAcliAibpin  ; 
bŵCAp  cpíuin  A  cAÌpig,  bACAp  pégi    a  •pebb- 

pAlbb]'Aini,  bACAp   JACcbA  A  C01TlA)lbl5,  bACA]1 

cpo'OA  A  cupAi-0,  bACAp  cumbcngAij  A  CAcll- 
niiLe-0,  bACA)\  AippecliCAig  im  ÁninAip  a 
n-Ai)ipi5,  bACA]i  péninij  a  pigbAicb,  bACA)\ 
ÁnA  A  n-ócbAc1i,  bACAp  cAeiTiA  cbuichechine 
A  njibbe.  t)ACAp  écpocc  AiiimicnecbAi  a 
n-A]\-opi5  .1.  A..,  Acbc  ni  gnAcli  comenic  nAcb 
I'Aijcec  cec  pi]TOecAi)\. 

■A]\    ■ooppÁppATO    ApAibb    ■oo  ■óoininiji    Ap 
inc  póininigi    nioippin  ppiA  pecíic  .i.   eolAch 

bACA)\    penipu     C0n]U1C]"AC    ib-buc    tlACpAclTOA 

ejidioicige       biApcAiriAib.  In       jAineAin 

cipiiiiiii  cen  uppci  in^o  i  cepbu'o  in  óbA. 
lloj-gAb,  cpA,  b-i'cA  poinop  in  pboju  p)iiA 
peniini  ocup  bA  gAbut)  ■ooib.  1p  Annpin, 
cpA,  cue  xépepup  cAclinii'bi^o  aiiijia  'do 
jpejAib  bÁn  A  cbAcbApp  ■oo  upci  co 
h-<M.AXAn'oip  ocup  cépbA  li-iCA'OAch  pen  ni 
cepcA  ni  -oe.  KojAb,  lApum,  A.  in  uppce 
ocup  bA  1i-i'ciiiAp  be  ;  pocpeicpec,  cpA,  nA 
pbóig  ■A.  ocup  ■oAibip  'oóib  lAputn  po]i  bÁp 
inA  piA'onAipe  ubi  inc  upce.  UobejiA'o  cÁcb 
■oíb  AniAib  jiopAijeti  a  bApp  ocup  a  niép 
pAi  ;  CO  CApuc  ne]ic  mop  ■oo'n  c-pbóg  innípin. 
llomobAt)  CAin-oucpAcbc  in  niibe'o  .i.  xepepu)' 
Annpm  ■oo  -A.  ocup  cue  A.  ApcA^OA  tnó)>A 
lApj'in  TDo'n  niibi^o  cu  iii-bA  bumech  ■oe 
lApuni.  1n  CAn  bACAp  ipin  iiio]i  icAit>pin  oc 
iinüecbc  conpAcucAii  p)iuc1i  pop  a  cint)  :  bA 
li-A^obub  beo  A  mec:  cupcAip  Ap^o  nnnibe 
piu  ocup  AnAbb :  cpi  xx.  cpAige^o  i  poc 
cech    bocpbne    ■oib.   pemicbep    pe  li-omnAi 
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n-giui]'  cec  h-<\e  t)ib.  t1i  ]io]-cAbAn,  x)in,  in 
f|iuc)ipn  ni  viÁ  n-iüAiTj  cAtio  fcoinfec  oca. 
"Oepbi  obcÁf  t)0]ib  -pAi'le  muj\i-oé  lie: 
fi-iUcboicigi  ocuf  neimnecbii  obcÁ-p  AcliAbw. 
'LocA]\  lAjium  bẃ  cŵeb  in  c-fnochẃi-in  bŵ 
li-ícAit)  niÁi]\  ocu]'  ci|\TntACAiD  tióib  cone- 
pibf  ec  A]iAile  tii'b  -oo'ti  ícAi'opn.  l-'oiiui]!- 
micíf  AiiAiie  nib  a  ren  jca  -oai;  fief  a  a 
ctoitieb  ocuf  A  bAijen  no  iiTOApbut)  b-icATD 
t)ib.  ■A]\  fubA|\CACA]i  A]iAil,e  ■oib  no  b-ot 
neich  riAiibÁ  ntigen  noib,  .1.  imtiiAilli-i  ocuf 
■pújÄ  riA  n-Anni  n-Aipbecbnu  nenn  coi]-e- 
CAfdiA  no  b-ól.  Conin  Atinfin  i:o]icoti5A]ic 
-A.  iA]\uTii  fOfi'tiA  milenu  bACAf  minibe  A]iAn 
jAbcAif  ubi  A  n-A]nTiii  fonAib,  ociif  bepcAif 
ÌAfonAin  f]iiA  I'lnnecbc  nóib  ciApcAp  fci'ch 
ocuf  ÍC111AIH.  pAiccbef,  qiA,  fojiuAin  no  -A. 
inm'fin  ;  cohaccucaji,  iTnniono,  ic  tmnecc 
nóib  Ia  cAeb  111  c-f)iocA  céciiA  1111  cfAch 
roriA  cAcbAi](  cbAeni  cúmnAcbcA  ah  inif 
itTiTnenón  in  c-ffocbA  notiA  cu]icAipb  itió]ia 
bÁCAf  iTtinion  ffucb  confocbAcbn  111  cac- 
■pAijpn.  ^\ijii5fec,qiA,nAine  iecblÓTníiAclicA 
i]'in  innfi  ociif  tii  cA]\n'pAr  Aicbefc  noib, 
cenuj-pAff Acbf AC  nib  cu\  b^li  a  ni-bói 
Ufce  fombÍAfCA  nóib  niA  h-óL.  -Ache 
■pof5el,cACA]\  it-tocAib  nejifice  iiAnib  cen 
Aicefc  noib,  fOfonconjAiic,  c|ia,  inn'  0.. 
■pop  A  muinnci]i,  a  fAicbe  fAigen  no  cuji 
fopAib  ifin  innfi.  "Oo  fijnen,  nin,  innifin 
ocuf  ni  nofbAco)!  nib]'iuni  j-in.  ■pofcongAjic 
-A.  lAnum  AfA  piAijcif  c.c.  noiiA  iiiitenu 
TtiAicenonnAi  nócuni  iia  b-mnfi.-  Locaji 
lAfuni  ocuf  111  CAn  fAiicucA)!  ceè]\ufnchi 
in  c-ffocA  noff Ai'ncenAji  eich  iiffcme,  moo 
obnÁc  ebefinnci  cecAe  nib.  'Oo^mAifceib- 
■pAC  teo  in  c.c.  milenu  ipiiA  ]-Aebcucbib  niA 
n-icbe.  UojAijipec  nA  ploi'5  gjiegnA  c]\ia 
50I  ocup  upégium  oc  Aicpin  a  caiiuc  An 
gÁbun  ocup  nAC  CAemnACAi]\  a  cobAiji. 
■RopenjAij  -A.  lAponAin  ppipnA  b-eolcbA 
bACAp  00  iincbúp  nóib  :  ocup  Acbe]\c, 
cufCAp  c.  nonA  b-eolcAib  bACAji  oc 
imcbúp  noib  ij'in  ppucli  ocu]'  bA  Ua, 
C]\A,  po  X.  nonA  b-ecViAib  uj'cme  in 
A   nnAilpin   niA   n-ice.      Oec   nAji   mejibli^ 


in  pfudi  nib,  ahiaiI  poc  pengÁn.  RopepnAic 
pcuicc  imneclicA  iA]\pin  no'n  c-plog  conA- 
cucAf  UAnib  lApqiill  .1.  nóeci  becA  cjiuinne 
con  nAinib  inncib  pop  in  piiudi  immbAile 
ele.  -ánbe]ir]'icpine  ppipm  plój.  Locb 
upci  poniiiiblA]'CA  pop  A  ciiin  1  pocup  noib, 
ocup  ip  nopm  ]\onucpAC  a  n-eolAig  pobACAp 
pemib.  T)o]-pÁipcecAp  in  omcepm  .1.  leo- 
mAin    mopA     iiiongAcliA     ocuj'    pAjici     ocii]' 

Cl'5)lini     OCU]-      llllAl]!.  lApnAbApAcli,     CpA, 

imm  cpAcli  noiiA  ij-Aiin  pAncACAp  111  loch 
n-ucuc  ocup  bA  ia]i  pAecliAp  mop  noib. 
ImcbellcA  in  loch  uli  o  pencAillig  A]\pAnrA, 
mile  pcAci  Acomup  in  lochA  po]\  cec  leAch, 
XXV.,  c]iA,  poc  iiA  ]-cop  immon  loch  p-0)\ 
cech  lech  Ia  cuAipc,  j-Amoijpec  pop  bjiú  in 
lochApm  :  no  comopcACAp  iA]iutii  m  pmbAin 
imino'n  loch  no  pAigm  in  u]"ce  ocup  no 
nAinjniujAn  iia  pcop. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 

TUIREANN. 

(O'Curry's  Translation  :  Atlantis). 


A  comely  freeborn  king  took  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  the  beautiful-complexioned 
Tiiatha  Dé  Danann  ;  his  name  was  Nuadha 
Aù'£'ed/û>n/i^  [that  is,  Nuadha  oi  the  Silver 


'^Nuadha  Airgcd-lámh  ;  that  is,  Nuadha  of  the  Silver 
Arm.  He  was  king  of  the  Tua/ha  De  Danann,  on  their 
first  coming  to  Erinn  ;  and  their  chief  leader  in  the  battle 
of  the  Southern  i)/íí^^  juirtdk  (near  Con^,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  present  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo),  in 
which  his  right  arm  was  cut  off  from  the  shoulder,  in 
single  comi -at,  hy  Sirng,  the  gre-it  champion  of /"/ríí?^. 
The  battle  was  gained  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  ;  and 
King  A'liada  had  an  arm  of  silver  made  for  him  by 
Dtancecht,  the  great  doctor  of  his  people,  which  is  said  to 
have  possessed  all  the  activity  and  dexterity  of  a  natural 
arm.  Diancecht  had  a  son,  Altach,  a  more  accomplished 
doctor  than  himself.  Miack  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
silver  arm  which  his  father  had  made  for  the  king  ;  and 
we  are  told  by  the  traditions  of  the  period  that  he  disin- 
terred the  real  arm,  set  it  joint  to  joint  and  sinew  to  sinew, 
and  maie  it  whole,  "in  three  moments."  This  very 
singular  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  the  old  doctor  was  so 
much  enraged  at  this  damaging  competition,  that  in  a  fit 
of  anger  he  took  a  sword  and  killed  his  son,  whom  he 
then  buried  ;  and  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  medi- 
cinal herbs  grew  up  through  the  grave  of  the  young 
doctor — one  from  every  joint  and  sinew  in  his  body  ;  that 
these  were  afterwards  plucked  up  in  the  order  of  their 
positions,  and  placed  in  her  cloak  by  Airmed,  his  si^ter, 
who  was  also  a  doctoress  ;  but  that  the  unappeased  father 
came  and  mixed  them  all  again,  so  that  their  separate 
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Arm],  the  son  of  EclUach,  the  son  of  Edar- 
lamh,  the  son  of  Ordan,  the  son  of  lonnaoi. 
And  that  king  was  [remarkable  for  two 
things] :  he  had  an  arm  of  silver  ;  and  he  had 
for  door-keeper  a  young  man  with  but  one 
eye. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  this  young 
man  went  out  be)'ond  the  walls  of  Tara  ;  he 
saw  two  beautiful  noble-faced  youths  coming 
over  the  green  towards  him  ;  and  they 
saluted  him,  and  he  saluted  them  in  return.'^' 
And  the  door-keeper  asked  news  of  them  : 
"  What  place  have  ye  come  from,  ye  two 
noble-faced  youths  ?"  [said  he].  "  We  are 
good  doctors,"  said  they.  "  If  ye  are  good 
doctors,"  said  he,  "  ye  will  put  an  eye  in  the 
place  of  my  lost  eye."  "  I  could  put  the 
eye  of  that  cat  in  your  lap  into  the  place  of 
your  eye,"  said  one  of  them.  "  I  should 
like  that  well,"  said  the  door-keeper.  And 
so  they  put  the  cat's  eye  into  the  place  of 
the  young  man's  [lost]  eye. 

This  [turned  out  to  be]  a  convenience  and 
an  inconvenience  to  him  :  for,  when  he 
wished  to  sleep  or  take  rest,  then  the  eye 
would  start  at  the  squeaking  of  the  mice 
and  the  flying  of  the  birds,  and  the  motion 
of  the  rushes  ;  and  when  he  wished  to  watch 
a  host  or  an  assembly,  it  was  then  it  was 
surely  in  deep  repose  and  sleep  with  him. 

However,  he  went  in  and  told  the  king 
that  excellent  doctors  had  come  to  Tara  : 
"  For  the}'  have  put  a  cat's  eye  in  the  place 
of  my  eye,"  said  he.  "  Bring  them  in,"  said 
the  king. 

And  as  they  came  in  they  heard  a  deep, 
piteous  groan.  Then  Uliach,-  one  of  the 
doctors,  said  :  "  I  hear  the  groan  of  a  cham- 
pion."    Oirmiacli-''^''  [the  other]  said  :  "  See 

•■■'  Lit  :   "  and  they  received  a  similar  [salutation]." 
C"'  Oirmiach.     This  name   should   be   Airmedh.      She 
was  indeed  the  sister  of  Miach,  and  a  physician  like  him. 


medicinal  powers  cannot  be  known,  unless  communicated 
by  the  genius  of  the  faculty.  This  curious  legend,  so 
obviously  ni}'thical  in  its  character,  I  leave  to  others  to  be 
explained  and  accounted  for.  [See  Second  Battle  of 
l^lngh  Tuiredh,  in  the  editor's  possession  ] 

"  Miach  and  Oiiniiach,  the  two  children  of  Diancecht, 
mentioned  in  last  note  ;  but  the  name  Oirmiach  here 
should  be  Airmedh.     [See  above,  '''I.] 

'^  A  chafer  \dael\  ;  (see  Noie*";  ante,  AxL.,  v.  iii.  ;  p. 
414).  We  have  two  other  in"-tances  on  record  of  the  con- 
nection of  this  little  animal  with  the  gnawing  or  mortifi- 
cation of  human  flesh.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.   Patrick,  where  we  are  told  tliat  St. 


if  it  is  not  the  groan  of  a  champion  over  a 
chafer,3  which  is  blackening  him  on  one 
side." 

Then  the  king  was  brought  forth  from 
where  he  was,  and  they  examined  him  ;  and 
one  of  them  drew  his  arm  out  from  his  side, 
and  a  chafer  darted  out  of  it,  and  ran  through 
the  court  ;  and  the  household  arose  and 
killed  the  chafer. 

And  Miach  then  made  another  arm  of  its 
length  and  thickness  for  him  ;  and  all  the 
Tuatlia  Dé  Danann  were  sought,  and  no 
arm  was  found  that  would  serve  him  but  the 
the  arm  of  Modlian^  the  swine-herd. 
"  Would  the  bones  of  his  own  arm  \i.e.  of 
the  arm  of  this  very  man]  serve  you  ?"  said 
the  people.  "  It  is  what  we  should  prefer," 
said  they.  And  a  person  set  out  to  fetch  it, 
and  brought  it  with  him  to  Tara  ;  and  it 
was  given  to  Miach.  Miach  said  to  Oir- 
miacii :  "  Are  you  willing  to  set  the  arm,  or 
to  go  to  bring  herbs  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
flesh  upon  it  ?"  "  I  prefer  to  set  the  arm," 
said  he.  Miach  then  went  to  seek  herbs, 
and  returned  with  them  ;  and  the  arm  was 
set  without  defect. 

The  state  of  things  [in  the  time]  of  this 
king  was  this :  the  Fomorians^  enforced  a 
great  tribute  and  rule  over  the  Tuatlia  Dé 
Danati7i  in  his  time  ;  such  as  a  tribute  upon 
the   kneading  trough  ;  and  a  tribute   upon 


Fence,  bishop  of  Sleibhle,  (now  Sletty,  county  Carlow), 
had  his  leg  gnawed  by  a  dael,  so  seriously  that  St.  Patrick 
sent  him  from  Ard Macha  a  chariot  and  horses  for  his  use. 
[Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  ;  my  (MS.)  copy,  p.  145.] 
Again,  in  a  note  on  the  15th  of  January,  the  festival  day 
of  St.  Ite,  or  Midi.,  of  Cill  Mide  (in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick), as  preserved  in  the  Felire,  or  Ftstology  of  ./4í«^«í 
Ceile  De  (anglicized  "  Aengus,  the  Culdee"),  we  are  told 
that  this  pious  lady  had  her  side  so  gnawed  by  a  dad,  that 
the  creature  grew  to  the  size  of  a  young  pig,  until  it  was 
at  last  killed  by  the  sisterhood.  It  is  certain  that, 
as  far  as  our  traditions  and  actual  experience  go,  the  dael, 
or  darb-dael,  of  our  times,  shows  no  disposition  to  come 
into  contact  with  living  human  flesh  ;  but  our  satirical 
post  mortem  elegies  frequently  represent  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  satirized  person  as  being  torn  by  daeis  in  the  earth. 

*  Aiodkan  the  Swine-herd.  Of  this  personage  I  know 
nothing  more.  The  arm  first  supplied  to  Nuadha  was  of 
silver  ;  but  it  appears  that,  although  the  member  was  by  ^ 
some  means  attached  to  the  body,  still  the  original  sore 
was  not  properly  healed  up,  but  continued  fresh,  so  that 
at  last  it  began  to  generate  maggots,  which  the  poets  have 
magnified  into  a  dael  or  daels. 

'  Fomorians,  otherwise  here  (see  ;'«y)vi,  note '')  "Loch- 
latft)t."  As  to  this  name  Lochlainn,  modern  Irish,  and 
other  writers,  have  generally  applied  it  to  Denmark  ;  but 
I  nm  move  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  old  Irish  name 
for  Sweden.     (See/íUí',  note^^,  as  to  the  Fomorians). 
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the  quern  ;  and  a  tribute  upon  the  baking 
flags;  and  a  [poll  tax  calculated  at]  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  every  nose  of  the  Tuatha  Dé 
Danann,  on  the  hill  of  Uisiiccli^  on  the  west 
side  of  Tara.  And  they  extorted  this  tribute 
every  year ;  and  if  any  man  neglected  to 
pay  it,  his  nose  was  taken  off  from  his  face. 

At  this  time  the  Fair  Assembly  was  held'" 
by  the  King  of  Erinn  on  Balor's  Hill,"  which 
is  now  called  Uisneach.  And  the  people 
had  not  been  long  assembled  there  before 
they  saw  the  array  of  a  goodly  army  coming 
over  the  plain  from  the  east  towards  them  ; 
and  one  young  man  came  in  the  front  of 
that  army,  high  in  command  over  the  rest ; 
and  like  to  the  setting  sun  was  the  splen- 
dour of  his  countenance  and  his  forehead  ; 
and  they  were  not  able  to  look  in  his  face 
from  the  greatness  of  its  splendour. 

And  he  was  Lugh  Lamh-fada?'  [i.e.  Lugh 
of  the  long  arms  and  furious  blows],  and 
[his  army  was]  the  Fairy  Cavalcade'  from 
the  Land  of  Promise,  and  his  own  foster- 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Mannatinan}'^  namely, 
Sgoith   Gleigeal}^   son   of  Alanannaii  ;  and 

lc,  Lit.  :   "  One  day  that  the  Fair  was  held,"  &c. 


*  Uisneach  (see  next  note). 

"  Balars  Hiil,  another  name  for  the  hill  of  Uisneach, 
now  called  Usnagh  Hill,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kildare, 
barony  of  Rathconrath,  and  county  of  Ẃestmeath.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  the  five  di\-isions  into  which  the 
five  Fiibolg  brothers  divided  Erinn  among  them  met.  It 
was  in  all  ancient  time  one  of  the  chief  places  of  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Erinn  ;  but  how,  or  why,  it  received  the 
name  of  Balor's  Hill,  I  do  not  know  ;  1  suspect  indeed 
that  the  name  is  a  rtiodern  interpulation.  Baiar,  whose 
name  is  here  given  to  the  hill  of  Uisneach,  was  a  famous 
chief  and  champion  of  the  Fomorians,  of  whom  see  more 
in  the  Note,  post,  p.  234. 

^  Lugh  Lamhfhada.  This  champion  was  the  great 
planner  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tiiiredh  ;  he  suc- 
ceeded Breas,  the  son  of  Eiadha,  in  the  monarchy,  with 
a  reign  of  forty  years,  according  to  the  o'd  histories. 

*  The  Fairy  Cavalcade  from  the  land  of  t'romise.  These 
were  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  Cavalry,  who,  after  the 
great  body  of  their  race  had  returned  to  the  Sid/ies,  or 
Fairy  Hills,  were  kept  embodied  by  the  great  chief  Man- 
annan,  in  his  enchanted  dominion  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
{Matiainn),  which  is  the  Tir  Tairrngir'e,  or  Land  of 
Promise,  of  ancient  Irish  mythology ;  corruptly  called 
Tir  na  «-oj,  or  the  Land  of  perpetual  Youthfulness,  by 
modern  Irish  romancers. 

'"  Manannan,  See  NoTE  on  Hianannan  Mac  Lxr,ỳost, 
page  226. 

" S«oith  gleigfal  (the  white  flower) ;  rabach  slaitxn  (an 
untranslatable  name) ;  glegeal  garbh  (the  white-coarse) ; 
Goithne  gorvi-shuileach  (the  blue-eyed  spear) ;  Sine  sin- 
dea!g  (Sine  OÍ the  leá  nng);  Domhnall  donn-ruadh  (Donall 
of  the  fox-brown  hair).    These  are  all  unrecognisable,  if 


Rabhach  Slaitin  ;  and  Gleigeal  Garbh  ;  and 
Goithne Gorm Shiuleach;-a.\\á  SinéSindearg; 
and  Domhnall  Donnruadh  ;  and  Aedli  the 
son  of  Eathall.  And  thus  was  the  personal 
array  of  Lugh  of  the  Long-arms,  namely  : 
the  Aenbliarr^'^  of  Manaiinan  was  under 
him,  and  she  was  as  fîeet  as  the  naked  cold 
wind  of  spring,  and  sea  and  land  were  the 
same  to  her,  and  [the  charm  was  such  that] 
her  rider  was  never  killed  off  her  back  ; 
and  he  wore  Jilanannans  Lorica"  upon 
him  ;  and  [its  charm  was  such  that]  no  one 
could  be  wounded  below  it  nor  above  it  ; 
and  he  wore  Manannan  s  Breast-piece  upon 
the  ridge  of  his  breast  and  front,  so  that  no 
weapon  could  pierce  him  ;  and  he  had  a 
helmet  upon  his  head  to  protect  it,  with  a 
beautiful  precious  stone  set  behind  in  it,  and 
two  of  them  in  its  front ;  and  as  bright  as 
the  sun  on  a  dry  summer's  day  was  the 
complexion  of  his  face  and  forehead  when 
he  took  this  helmet  off;  and  he  had  the 
Freagarthach^^  ["  Retaliator,"]  Manantian's 


not  fabricated  names.  The  names  of  Manannan" s  sons 
and  daughters,  given  in  the  tract  in  the  Book  of  Zci-a///, 
are  the  following  :  Ilbhreach  lldanach  (or  the  polytechnic) ; 
Cairpri  Condnalach  (or  the  artist) ;  Faibhi  Fiiinbhvidhl 
(or  the  fair-yellow-haired) ;  Gaiar  (or  the  hound) ;  Goth- 
Gaithe  (or  the  wounding  spear)  ;  Geala  ;  and  Echdonn  Mor 
(the  great  brown  steedi,  the  eldest  of  theie  sons.  And 
Gormlinni,  the  daughter  of  Goimlenn  (blue-mantle),  wife 
of  Mac  Brie,  son  oi  Roinra,  one  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananii, 
was  the  mother  of  .l/.;Ma«™«V  twelve  daughters  ;  namely: 
Samadach  (summerlike)  ;  Gemadach  (winterlike)  ;  the  two 
wives  of  Oisin,  son  of  Finn  (Mac  CiimhailFi)  Muinfiim 
(the  white-necked),  and  Uaim  Alainn  (the  beautiful 
green)  ;  and  Niatnh  (lustrous)  ;  and  Comann  (Constance)  ; 
and  Tainann  (the  truncated)  ;  and  Grian  [solais^  -gris 
(the  son-blushing  light);  and  Tibir-Greine  (the  Sun's 
fountain)  ;  and  Aiue  Finn  (Fair  Aine)  ;  and  Cnrchóg  an 
Churcaigh  (Curchóg  oi  ihe  crest  of  hair)  ;  3.nà  Cro/hinn 
Chaenchrothach  (the  Crimson  fair  of  beautiful  fonnl,  the 
wife  OÍ  £nan,  son  o{  Lebharthonn  (or  the  long  sea  wave). 
As  to  the  other  names  mentioned  in  the  t;xt  here,  I  know 
nothing  of  them. 

»-  The  Aenbharr  of  Manannan.  This  was  Manannan'' s 
steed,  called  .ienbh'arr,  that  is,  of  the  One  Mane  ;  that  is, 
of  the  unrivalled  mane.  Barr  is  a  Gaedhelic  name  for 
the  hair  of  the  head,  as  well  as  for  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

^'^  Manannan  s  Lorica.  The  word  in  the  te.-itis  Lúirech. 
Although  this  word  appears  in  the  ancient  ver-ions  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  and  pieces  of  its  class,  it  bears  strong 
e\'idence  of  a  classical  origin. 

i-i  The  Freagarthacit,  that  is,  the  Retaliator, —lit. :  the 
Responsive,  i.e. — the  sword  that  paid  back  with  interest 
the  attack  of  its  opponents.  The  origin  of  names  of  swords 
and  spears  is  as  old  in  traditions  as  the  Battle  of  thf  Second 
Magh  Tuiredh,  in  which  we  are  tol  1  that  Lngh  Lamhfhada 
captured  Ornai,  "the  inscribed  sword"  of  Tcthia,  a  king 
of  the  Fomorians.     In  the   Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  we  find 
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sword,  at  his  side ;  and  [its  charm  was  such 
that]  it  never  wounded  any  one  who  could 
come  away  aUve  from  it  [i.e.  no  one  sur- 
vived a  wound  from  it]  ;  and  that  sword  was 
never  bared  on  the  scene  of  a  battle  or 
combat,  in  which  so  much  strength  as  that 
of  a  woman  in  childbirtli  would  remain  to 
any  person  who  saw  the  sword  who  was 
opposed  to  it  [i.e.  no  one  opposed  by  that 
sword  seemed  to  have  any  greater  strength]. 

Then  came  that  array  to  where  the  king 
of  Erinn  was,  and  the  Tiiatha  Dé  Danann. 
And  they  exchanged  welcomes. 

And  they  were  not  long  there  before  they 
saw  a  gloomy  grim-looking  body  of  men 
coming  towards  them,  namely,  nine  times 
nine  of  the  collectors  of  the  Fomorians^^ 
who  were  coming  to  demand  taxes  and 
tributes  of  the  men  of  Erinn.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  fiercest  and  most  cruel 
four  of  them  ;  viz.,  ^^Eine,  and  Eathfaith, 
Coroii,  and  Compar  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
fear  of  the  Tiiatlia  Dé  Danann  of  these 
collectors,  that  not  one  of  them  dare  inflict 
])unishment  even  on  his  own  son  or  his 
foster-son. 

And  they  came  to  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  Erinn,  and  the  Fairy  Cavalcade  ; 
and  the  king  of  Erinn  and  all  the  Tuatlia 
Dé  Danann  stood  up  before  them.  And 
LugJi  of  the  Long  Arms  asked  of  them  : 
"  Why  did  ye  stand  up  before  that  gloomy 


the  spear  of  Celli'hair  Mac  Uiíher^  one  of  the  Ulster  heroes, 
c;illed  Zk/«  Cliíltchair.  In  the  account  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Deist  from  Tara,  we  find  the  spear  by  which  .Aeiigtis 
killed  Cellach,  the  son  of  King  Corvine  Afne  Aiit,  ,nnd 
destroyed  the  eye  of  C<"'?«í7í' himself,  called  Gai  Bnrahreeh. 
And  in  the  Ossiaiiic  poem  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
we  find  Finn  Mae  Ciitnhaiirs  favourite  spear  called  Ahie 
an  Luin.  I  shall  not  here  go  into  an  analysis  of  the 
various  names,  as  it  would  only  be  to  anticipate  thepuMi- 
cation  of  my  Lectuies  of  ancient  Irish  weai)ons  of  offence. 
(See/öí/.  notes  i«'  and  "»). 

^^  Foinorians.  These  appear  to  have  been  rover-tribes 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  who  crept  down  the 
Bailie  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  swarmed  over  the 
Orkneys,  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides.  Tliey  are  said  in 
our  old  histories  and  genealogies  to  have  been  of  the  race 
of  Cam,  Son  of  Noah,  and  to  have  fled  hither  from  Africa. 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  forerunners  of  the  Vikings 
of  later  times  ;  if,  indeed,  the  race  and  the  propensities 
of  those  adventurers  did  not  come  down  unbroken  from 
the  leniotest  times  to  the  Battle  of  Clontarf.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  subject  further.  [See 
ante,  note*;  and  see  also  the  Note  on  Balar,  iufia, 
P-  234.] 

'^  Eine,  Ealhfath,  Canon,  Covipar.  All  unknown  ; 
apparently  names  of  late  manufacture. 


grim-looking  body  of  men,  and  not  have 
stood  up  before  us  ?" 

"  We  are  obliged  to  do  this,"  said  the  king 
of  Erinn,  "  for  if  there  were  but  a  month-old 
child  of  us  sitting  before  them,  they  would 
not  deem  it  cause  too  little  to  kill  us." 

"  By  my  word,"  said  Lugli,  "  I  feel  a  great 
desire  to  kill  them  ;"  and  then  Lug/i  said 
[again]  that  the  desire  to  kill  them  came 
[strongly]  upon  him. 

"  That  would  be  a  deed  to  bring  evil  to 
us,"  said  the  king  of  Erinn,  "  for  we  should 
meet  our  own  death  and  destruction  through 
it." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  that  ye  have  been 
under  this  oppression,"  said  Liigh.  And  he 
started  up  [and  attacked  the  Fomorians], 
slaughtering  and  disfiguring  them,  until  he 
had  killed  eight  times  nine  of  them  ;  but 
the  remaining  nine  he  allowed  to  receive 
sanctuary  under  the  dignity  and  protection 
of  the  king  of  Erinn.  "I  should  kill  you 
also,"  said  Liigli,  "  but  that  I  prefer  that 
you  should  go  with  advice  to  the  foreigners 
rather  than  my  own  messengers,  lest  they 
should  receive  dishonour." 

And  then  these  nine  went  forth  until  they 
reached  the  country  of  Lochlainn}'''  where 
the  Fomorian  people  were  ;  and  they  re- 
lated to  them  their  story  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  and  how  the  young  noble-faced  boy 
had  come  into  Erinn,  and  all  the  collectors 
had  been  killed  by  him  but  themselves  ; 
"  and  "  [said  the)-],  the  reason  that  he  allow- 
ed us  to  escape  was,  in  order  that  we  might 
relate  the  story  to  you." 

Thereupon  Balar^^  said  :  "  Do  ye  know 
who  he  is  ?"  "  I  know,"  said  Céithlionn}'* 
Balar  s  wife  ;  "  he  is  a  daughter's  son  of 
yours  and  mine ;  and  it  is  presaged  and 
prophesied  for  us,  that  when  he  should  come 
into  Erinn  [i.e.  from  that  time  forth],  we 
should  never  again  have  power  in  Erinn." 

Then  the  chief  men  of  the   Fomorians 


'"  Lochlainn.    [See  suýra,  note'.] 

"*  Balar.     See  Note  on  Balar  Ua  N^eiet,  post,  page  234. 

"  Ceitidionn.  She  was  the  wife  of  Balar,  and  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Second  Magh  TuireJh,  when  she  in- 
flicted such  injuries  on  the  great  Daglula  as  ultimately 
caused  his  he.ith.  I  believe  the  name  [nis  Ceithleann, 
(now  luniskillen),  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  this  lady,  but  I  cannot  say  how.  I 
cannot  analyze  the  name  with  any  certainty. 
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went  into  a  council,-"  namely :  Eab,  the 
grandson  oi  Neid;  and  Seanchab,  the  grand- 
son of  Neid ;  and  Sotal  Salmliór ;  and 
Luaith-Leabhatchaini ;  and  Thine  Mar  of 
Triscadal ;  and  Loisginn  Loingìdúineacli  ; 
and  Litaitli  Liiawincach  ;  and  Lobais  the 
Druid  ;  and  LiatJilabliar,  the  son  of  Lobais  ; 
and  the  nine  deeply-learned  poets  and  pro- 
phetic philosophers  of  the  Fomorians  ;  and 
Balar  of  the  Stout  Blows  himself;  and  the 
twelve  white-mouthed  sons  of  Balar ;  and 
CeitJdeann  the  crooked-toothed,  Balars 
Queen.  And  it  was  then  Breas-^  the  son  of 
Balar  said  :  "  I  shall  go  with  seven  'valiant 
and  great  battalions  of  the  horsemen  of  the 
Fomorians  into  Erinn  ;  and  I  shall  give 
battle  to  the  loldhdnacJi-  [master  of  all 
arts]  ;  and  I  shall  cut  off  his  head,  and  I 
shall  bring  it  unto  you  upon  the  green  of 
the  Locìüainn  Berbhé.'"^'^  "  It  would  well 
become  you  to  do  so,"  said  they. 

And  then  Breas  said  :  "  Let  my  ships  and 
my  swift  barques  be  made  ready  for  me  ; 
and  let  food  and  stones  be  put  into  them." 

And  then  they  quickly  and  actively 
handled  his  ships  and  his  swift  barques  ; 
and  they  put  an  abundance  of  food  and 
drink  into  them  ;  and  Luaithlineach-^  and 
Luaithleabliarckam  were  sent  to  assemble 
his  army  to  him.  And  when  they  had  all 
assembled  together"''  they  prepared  their 
habiliments,  and  their  armour,  and  their 
"■'  Lit. :  "  come  into  one  place." 


*"  Went  into  a  council.  I  cannot  identify  the  personages 
of  this  Council  lurther  than  appears  from  the  text  and  the 
genealogical  table. 

^'  Breas.  His  father  was  a  Fomorian,  and  his  mother 
of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Datiann.  It  w.is  at  his  instigation  that 
the  Fomorians  came  to  tight  the  Battle  of  the  Second  or 
Norihern  Magh  Tuircdh,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and 
driven  out,  never  to  come  back  under  the  same  name. 
This  battle  was  fought,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  a.m.  3390. 

*^  The  Joldanach  ;  that  is,  the  Master  of  many  (or  all) 
Arts.  This  was  Z;<ÿ-/;  of  the  Long  Hand,  son  of  0'a«, 
the  imposer  of  the  fatal  eric,  or  compensation  line,  for  his 
father's  death,  on  the  sons  of  Tuireann,  as  nai  rated  in  the 
present  tale, 

'^  Berbhe  {or  Berbh).  This  was  the  name  of  the  chief 
city  of  Locklainn.  It  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our 
mediaeval  romantic  tales  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  fix  its  posi- 
tion or  explain  the  name. 

^*  Luaithlineculi,  and  Luaithleabharcham.  The  first 
nameis  composed  of //ííí/M,  swift  and////£?£zr/z,  story-telling; 
and  is  not  an  inai-iiropriate  name  for  a  courier.  The 
second  name  is  feminine,  composed  of  Litaiih,  swift ; 
leavair,  long  ;  and  cam,  or  com,  body.  Leabharchaim, 
or  the  long-bodied,  was  the  name  of  the  favourite  and 


weapons  of  valour  ;  and  they  set  out  forward 
towards  Erinn. 

And  Balar  followed  them  to  the  port, 
and  he  said:  "Give  battle  to  the  loldhdnach, 
and  cut  off  his  head  ;  and  tie  that  Island 
which  is  called  Eirê^  at  the  sterns  of  your 
ships  and  your  good  barques,  and  let  the 
dense  verging  water  take  its  place,  and 
place  it  upon  the  north  side  of  Locldainn, 
and  not  one  of  the  Tuatha  Dc  Danann  will 
ever  follow  it  there." 

( To  be  continued?) 


L.\TIN  AND  ENGLISH    rR.^NSLATION  of 
THE    GLOSSES   IN  WINDISCH'S    "COM- 
PENDIUM OF  IRISH  GRA.\I.M.\R." 
By  Rev.  J.ames  P.  MacSwinev,  S.J., 
Translator  of  the  Gramtnar. 

11. 

Verses  from  the  St.  Gall  Priscian  (i)  (  Windisck 
Jr.  Gram.  p.  118,  Trans,  p.  135).  Piddished 
in  F.bel's  Zeitss,  Grammat.  Ceitic.  p.  953,  in  C. 
Nigra' s  Reliqiiie  Celtiche  (=  Celtic  Remains) 
Vol.  I., p.  \%  seqq.  See  Wh.  Stokes'  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Comparative  Philology  "  (German),  viii. 
p.  320,  Ir.  Glosses,  pp.  44,  62,  70. 
I. 

St.  Gall,  on  upper  margin  of  p.  112. 

Is  acher  in  gáith  innocht — fu  fuasna  (^) 
fairggae  findyolt.  Ni  ágor  reimm  mora 
niinn — dond  laechraid  lainn  oa  lothlind. 


most  trusted  (female)  courier  of  Ulster  in  the  time  of 
Cuchulainn  and  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa.  [See  Tale  of 
the  Children  of  Uisneach,  in  last  number.] 

^^  Eire,  that  is,  Ireland.  This  was  an  empty  boast,  as 
the  sequel  tells. 

(')  "St.  üall  Priscian." — A  copy  of  this  celebrated 
grammaiian's  work,  with  Gaelic  interlinear  and  marginal 
glosses,  the  only  MS.  on  the  Continent  containing  Ogham 
inscriptions  in  Ogmic  characters.  It  further  cnnt.iins, 
inter  atin,  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  Gunther  (Guntharius), 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  ascertained  dates  of  this 
worthy's  career  (he  was  elected  A.D.  850,  deposed  and 
excommunicated  in  860,  for  his  share  in  Lothaires  di- 
vorce, and  fur  contumacy — made  his  submission  in  869, 
aiter  which  he  disappears  from  history),  prove  beyond 
question  that  this  Codex  \\3.i  compiled  before  S69.  Cava- 
liere  Nigra  deems  it  probable,  on  intrinsic  grounds,  that 
this  MS.  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
that  it  was  written  in  Ireland,  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  Library  Catalogue  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  drawn 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  must  have 
p.issed  somewhat  later  into  the  possession  of  that  Abbey. 

(-)  This  might  aUo  be  rendered  "  The  hoary-haired 
ocean  rages." 
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'Tis  violent  [is]  the  wind  to-night — in  rage 

[is]  the  hoary-haired  ocean 
I  fear  not  the  passage  of  the  M  ....(?)  (^) 

sea — by  the   bold  warriors    from   Loch- 

Hnd  ( ? )  O. 

II. 

Ibid,  on  lower  margin  of  p.  203. 

Dom  farcai  fidbaidae  fál — fom  chain  lóid 
luin  lúad  nad  eel.  Huas  mo  lebrán  ind- 
h'nech — fom  chain  tn'rech  inna  n-én. 

(^)  Me  surrounds  a  thicket's  hedge — to  me 
makes  melody  the  lay  of  the  swift  black- 
bird :  which  I  will  not  hide. 

Over  my  interlined  little  book — to  me 
makes  music  the  melody  of  the  birds. 

III. 

Ibid,  p  204. 

C^)  Fomm  chain  cói  menn  medair  mass — hi 

m-brot  glass  de  dindgnaib  doss.C)     De- 

brath  n-om  choimwdiu  cóima,  cáin  scn'- 

baim;«  foroid.     .     . 
Sings  to  me  (=  is  sung  to  me)  a  fine  poem 

of  graceful  measure — on  the  green  turf 

from  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
By  my  gracious  Lord  ! — I  write  well 


Ibid,  upper  margin  of  p.  229. 

Gaib  do  chail  isin  charchair — ni  ro  is  chlaim 
na  colcaid.  Truag  in  sin  amail  bachal — 
rot  giuil  ind  srathar  dodcaid. 

(s)  Take  \\\y  corner  in  the  dungeon — thou 
shalt  not  obtain  [bed  of]  down  nor  mat- 
tress, 

Wretched  one  !  like  a  slave — to  thee  has 
cleaved  the  miserable  coverlet. 

(')  "  Mora  minn,"     "///««' otítj' fc  a  proper  name. 

(•")  C.  Nigra  asserts  th.it  the  true  reeding  is  öaloíhlind: 
Lochlind  =  Scandhiavia. 

(5)  Translation  by  Wh.  Stokes.  This,  with  the  following 
quatrain,  was  most  probably  penned  by  some  monastic 
scribe  in  the  intervals  of  his  drudgery. 

C)  Translation  "attempted,"  as  he  says,  by  C.  Nigra 
(ubi  supra).  Wh.  Stokes  renders  it,  "  There  sings  to  me 
the  cuckoo's  clear  and   air  cry." 

(')  Debrath  ....  cóima — probably  an  exclamation, 
an  ejaculation  ;  cj.  St.  Patrick's  "  Dar  mo  Dhé  bhroth — 
furoid  .  .  .  the  rest  of  the  verse  effaced,  if  not  cut  away 
by  the  binder's  tool.  Wh.  Stokes  suggests  "for  oid 
[narios"]  =  at  the  symphony  of  the  woodi,  also  "foroid 
[n-oibda"]  — at  (with)  the  delightful  symphony. 

(a)  Translated  by  Wh.  Stokes,  Irish  Glosses,  p.  62. 
Instead  of  Chuil  and  (JJduim  C.  Nigra  reads  Chail  and 
Cl.liim  ill  the  MS. 


Disticha  quaedam  in  margine  Codicis  PriscianH^) 
e  libris  monasterii  Sti.  Galiiin  Helvetia  exarata. 
Edidere  Zeuss,  in  Granunat.  Celtic,  p.  953,  edi- 
tionis  alterius  ab  Ebcl  accuratce,  C.  Nigra  in 
"  Reliquie  Celtiche,"  Tom.  \.  p.  \S,  et  segg., 
cl.  Stakes  in  "  Beiträge  zur  vergleichenden 
Sprach-forscliung,"  viii.  p.  320,  et  in  "  Gloss. 
Hd>ern."  pagg.  44,  62,  70,  et  Prof.  E.  Win- 
disch,  "  Irische  Grammatik," /.  118,  versionis 
Anglica,p.  135. 

I. 

Cod.  Sti.  Galli,  in  margine  superiore,  p.  112. 

Est  acer  ('))  ventus  hac  nocte — aestuat  (^) 
aequor  cano-capillatum 

Non  timeo  trajectionem  maris  Minn  . . .(?)  (^) 
a  caterva-bellatorum  acri  de  (■*)  Scandi- 
navia. 

II. 

Ibid,  in  marg.  inferiore,  p.  203. 

Q  Me  circumdat  dumeti  sepes — mihi  suc- 

cinit    cantus    merulôe    celer,    quod    non 

celabo. 
Super  meo  libello  interscripto — mihi   suc- 

cinit  canor  avium. 

in. 
Ibid.  p.  204. 
('')  Mihi  succinit  (i'i/concinit)  cantio  amoena 

modulationis  decorse — in  cespite  viridi  e 

summitatibus  arbustorum 
('')  Dei  judicium  a  meo  Domino  clementiae 

— bene  scribo.  .  .  . 


(')  Code.x  Prisciani  Sancti  Galli — Apographon  operis 
praeclari  grammatici  hujus  magnaui  glossarum  ta:n  inter- 
scriptarum,  quam  marginalium  copiam  pr;ebens,  e  Codd. 
Ibernicis  in  Continenlis  bibUothecis  reconditis  unus  scrip- 
ture Ogmicae  specimina  prsestat.  Pr.neter  alia  capita, 
Codicis  Pr.  Sti.  Galli,  carmen  in  laudem  Guntharii  (Gun- 
ther)  ecclesise  Coloniensis  archi-presulis  notandum  est. 
Electus  est  a.d.  850,  depositus  et  excommunicatus  uti 
fautor  divortii  a  Lothario  patrati  et  subinde  contumax  A.n. 
S60,  post  novennium  tamen  laudabiliter  sese  subjecit,  de 
ceteris  ejus  gestis  historia  silet.  Ilinc  compertuni  est 
codicem  nostrum  ante  AD.  869  descriptum  fuisse.  Argu- 
mentis  internis  fretus  cl.  Constantin.  Nigra  verisimiliter 
infert  codicem  hunc,  ineunte  seculo  ix.  in  Ibernia  fuisse 
exaratum  unde  in  exteras  regiones  asportatus  est. 

O  In  gáiih,  Fem.—  Sen  aliter  ad  lit — "  Sub  aestu  [est] 
oceanus  cano-capillatus." 

(')  "Minn" — forsan,  nom.  maris. 

(<)  C.  Nigra  legit  "  oa  Lothlind."  Lochlind  =  Scan- 
dinavia. 

(5)  Sic  vertit  cl.  Stokes.  Dislichon  hoc  asque  ac  se- 
quentia  exaratum  videlur  a  scriba  in  solamen  laboris, 
temporibus  sulisecivis. 

C)  ItaC.  Nigra  (ubi  sup.),  baud  tamen  sine  dubitatione 
quadam. 

(')  "  Debrath   n-om  choimwidiu  cóima" — epiphonema 
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Ibid.  p.  229.  in  marg.  sup. 

(*)Sume  angulum  (stratum-)  tuum  in  carcere 

— non  assequeris  plumam  aut  culcitam 
Miserum  hoc,  uti  servus — tibi  adhsesit  stra- 

gula  infelix. 


St.  Gall,  p.  112. 

Bitter  is  the  wind  to-night — o'er  the  turmoil 
of  the  hoary-haired  sea. 

(1)  I  fear  not  the  passage  of  the  sea  of 
Minn  (^) — By  the  bold  warriors  of  Loth- 
lind  ; 

[or] 

(-)  No  terror  the  power  of  Muirminn  (-)  to 
the  stout  heroes  of  Lothlind  ; 
[or] 

(3)  The  passage  of  a  clear  sea  (')  is  not  un- 
dertaken by  the  heroes  of  Lothlind. 

St.  G,  p.  203. 

The  blackbird  was  singing  a  loud  lay  which 

he  cannot  conceal 
Over  the  interlinings  of  my  booklets. 

3- 

St.  G.,  p.  204. 

So  may   God   preserve   me — I   write  well. 

.■■■{') 

[or] 
So  may  God  the  Judge,  who  preserves  me, 
protect   me  that  I  write  beautifully  for 
[my]  superior  (?)  (^) 

"Moraminn"  is  plainly  the  genitive  of 
Muiniienn,  which  C.  Nigra  took  at  first  for  a 
topographical  name.  It  may  well  be  the 
name  of  a  man.      The  Annals   of  Ulster 


iorsan.  Cf-  jusjurandi  formulam  S.  Patricio  ascriptam  : 
*'dar  mo  dhe  bhroth  "  (proh  mens  Deus  judex!)  Cetera 
post  "foroid"  .  .  deleta  sunt — CI.  Stolies  ex  conjec- 
tura  supplet  "  foroid  [narros]  "  ob  concentum  silvarura  : 
vel  '*  foroid  [n-oibda]  "  ob  concentum  am^enum. 

(")  Versio  a  Stokes,  "Irish  Glosses,"  p.  62,  de- 
sumpta.  Nota  tamen  pro  c/iiiil,  cluim.,  C.  Nigra  chail  et 
chlaim  legisse. 

(■)  So  Cavaliere  C.  Nigra,  in  "Reliquie  Celtiche." 

f)  See  p.  2.  (5)  Tims  \Vh.  Stokes  ("  Ir.  Glosses,"  p. 
44)  ;  "  Clear  sea" — also  "  open  sea,"  C.  Nigra,  in  "  Revue 
Celtique." 

(*)  Thus  C.  Nigia,  ubi supra. 

(5)  The  incomplete  word  is  quissed  to  be  aide,  aite— 
tutor,  master,  superior. 


mention    such   a   person    as   Murminn   (= 
Mervyn  )  : — 

Excerpts  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

A.D.  S56.  Horm  dux  Nigrorum  Gentilium 
jugulatus  est  a  Ruadhri  McMerminn  rege 
Britonum. 

A.D.  877.  Ruadhri  McMurminn,  rex  Bri- 
tonum venit  ad  Hiberniam  in  refugium  ab 
alienigenis  nigris. 

A.D.  878.  Ruadhri  MclNIuirmenn  a  Sax- 
onibus  interemptus. 

856.  Horm,  chief  of  the  Black  Gentiles 
(pagans)  was  slain  (literally,  "had  his  throat 
cut"),  by  R.  McMerminn,  king  of  the 
Britons. 

877.  R.  TilcMurminn  came  to  Ireland  for 
a  refuge  from  the  black  strangers. 

878.  R.  McMuirmenn  slain  by  the 
Saxons. 

N.B. — I  have  scrupulously  reproduced 
the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  Muirmenn 
(  =  Mervyn'") 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  several 
translations  are  at  best  conjectural.  It  is 
the  case  with  many  a  crabbed  passage  in 
Greek  and  Latin  authors — aye,  and  even  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Mervyn  is  said  to  have  reigned  over 
Wales  from  A.D.  818-843.  He  was  king  of 
Man  in  his  own  right,  of  Wales  (probably 
only  at  Powys-land,)  by  that  of  his  queen 
Esyllt.  He  is  the  only  one  of  that  name 
who  is  styled  King  of  the  Britons.  The 
dates  of  his  history  are  somewhat  confused, 
as  we  read  of  Mervyn,  third  son  of  Rodhri 
Mawr,  who  held  Powys  from  874-877. 
Another  entry  gives  A.D.  858  as  "  the  24th 
year  of  Mervyn,  King  of  the  Britons,"  i.e., 
just  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  if  the  first 
entry  be  trustworth)'. 


ÖTorrcsponîíencf. 


FROM   north   AND    WEST  AND   SOUTH   OF 
ALBYN. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  since  I 
made  a  tour  of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  and  pans  of  the 
counties  of  Ross,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Inverness  and 
Argyle.  AlihouL;h  I  was  on  a  politico-social  mission,  I 
never  was  oblivious  that  I  was  in  the  richest  fields  in 
Scotland  for  a  harvest  of  Gaelic.     It  was  favourable  for 
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such  a  harvest  that  most  of  my  speaking,  public  and 
private,  was  in  Gaelic  ;  and  very  favouiable  was  it  that 
for  the  most  I  was  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
which  have  proved  the  most  difficult  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  mere  speakers  of  English. 

I' or  years  I  had  an  idea  that  Lewis  was  a  grand  school 
for  any  student  of  Gaelic  tomatriculaie  in.  A  very  cautious 
scholar,  the  Rev.  A.  Cameron,  Brodick,  Arran,  told 
me  long  ago  that  he  was  not  sure  Imi  Lewis  Gaelic  was 
the  best  we  had,  and  I  was  not  long  alter  ihat  when  I 
found  that  it  was  rich  in  the  names  of  objects.  If  there 
was  space  I  would  give  some  account  of  the  curious 
peculiarities  and  coincidences  which  struck  me  while  in 
Lewis.  Suffice  it  that  the  dialect  is  very  rich  in  vocables, 
and  that  it  is  quite  a  tre.it  to  hear  a  patriotic  Lrwis  man, 
like  Ruaraidh  Ban,  in  Paible,  discourse  with  all  the 
humour,  the  depth  of  thought,  and  tlie  constant  pby  of 
association  whicn  is  impossible  excepting  in  an  oid  tongue. 
The  first  thing  which  stiuck  me  was  the  Irishism,  as  I  will 
call  it  for  convenience,  of  subduing  initial  consonanis  in 
the  genitive  an-J  objeciive  cases.  Dtiine  is  converted  into 
an  niihw ;  ùean  is  made  into  nam  vtaUy  &c.  It  is  largely 
the  same  in  Skye,  especially  to  the  west  and  nouh.  I 
found  the  same  as  I  reached  the  borders  of  Corgeach  and 
Assynt.  on  the  mainland — in  Badnamban,  pro.  Bad-nam- 
vian.  To  a  stranger  this  seems  to  weaken  the  langu.ige, 
but  it  makes  it  more  euphonious  and  more  amenable  to 
the  requirements  of  musical  verse.  But  I  found — what 
might  be  regarded  by  tliose  who  regret  this  weakening  as 
a  compensation — various  redundant  consonantal  articula- 
tions, particularly  in  the  form  of  unnecessaiy  teiminatioiis. 

From  the  examples  I  had  met  with  in  the  south  and 
east  of  .Sutherlandshire  I  was  inclined  to  treat  the  G.ielic 
of  that  country  with  something  akin  to  contempt.  I  was 
puzzled,  however,  by  contributions  to  The  Highlander,  as 
far  back  at  any  rate  as  '74  and  '75,  from  two  young  Assynt 
men  living  m  England.  One  of  these  was  Turits  an 
tailleir  tnhoir  do  Ghlaschu,  and  another,  Asgnll  Mac 
Asgitill  am  Bard  's  an  Amhuinn.  So  rich  and  rollicking 
were  these  and  the  other  papers — some  of  them  in  which  po- 
litical mutters  were  dr.iwn  into  the  web  of  the  local  dramas 
of  the  Araid — that  I  often  compared  them  favourably 
with  what  were  regarded  as  the  inimit.ible  productions  of 
the  Morvern  MacLeods.  But  when,  as  last  summer,  I  found 
myself  in  Assynt,  I  was  not  surprised  ai  the  excellence  of 
the  Gaelic,  or  at  the  freedom  with  which  my  contributors 
dealt  with  their  subjects.  From  Corgeach  to  Durness  and 
Tongue,  I  ranged  east  and  west,  going  northward — darning 
the  country,  you  might  say — entertained  in  the  humblest 
habitations  with  a  warmth  of  kindness  ;  better  than  all 
the  riches  wliich  the  potentates  command.  One  of  the 
curiosities  met  with  in  Sutherland  is  another  Irishism. 
In  fact  Sutherland,  in  regard  to  Gaelic,  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  recent  settlement  from  Erinn.  First,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  con-onants  b  and  d  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Highlands.  Further  south 
we  say  duine  and  bticiid  as  if  the  d  and  the  b  were  nearly 
tandý;  liut  in  Ca/u  the  i/ and  the  Ä  are  given  ju^l  as 
you  do.  The  vowelization  is  remarkably  different  from 
that  of  Inverness  and  Aigyle.  Take  the  great  clan  name 
of  MacKay,  we  call  it  A/achd  Aouili  ;  but  the  Cataich 
call  it  simply  Mac-tee  or  Mac-ee,  although  they  spell  it 
the  same  as  in  Inverness  ;  yet  while  this  vowel  is  so 
fined  off,  I  found  a  departure  in  the  opposite  direction,  in 
call,  and  Ceall,  and  Alld,  &c.,  which,  to  ine,  were  disguised 
into  caull,  ceaull,  and  anild  or  oitlld.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  great  farms  kept  puzzling  me  :  I  could  make  no 
sense  of  Keoldale,  nor  indeed  of  Oldancy.  In  regard  to 
the  former,  I  got  a  hint  on  a  grave-stone  at  Bainakeil. 
There  one  of  the  sleepers  was  Mackay  of  Kealdale,  not  | 


Keoldale.  Here  was  a  step  in  the  departure  from  Ceall- 
dail,  the  dale  of  the  cells,  and  a  twin  name  to  that  of 
Loc!i-nan-Ci.all,  Cealian.  &c.,  in  Mull.  The  puzzling  part 
of  Oldaney  is  really  a  departure  from  Alldnigh.  Let  me 
now  give  you  some  of  the  words  which  I  picked  up  as 
new,  although  as  old  .is  the  hills — 

Bleachd,  dairy  produce ;  taghadair,  dairyman  :  Rob 
Donn,  the  famous  bird,  was  a  Taghadair,  a  while  ;  team- 
har,  season  or  time ;  nolhad,  informed  or  intelligent ; 
lonaidh,  arable  ;  peath-fhear,  forester  ;  ////;,  flood  ;  gi-û??i, 
lee  floe  ;  tirceaui/i,  saving  ;  and  so  forth.  The  Gaelic  for 
"but, '  flí/í,  I  I'ound  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  to  be  ««<-^  ; 
íaíA  for  iigh  ;  cha  '«  al  for  cha  'n  eil. 

In  the  island  of  Lewis  there  is  a  gravel  bank  running 
across  a  loch,  and  from  its  being  a  way  across,  it  is 
called  iiidhe.  From  this  the  facile  people  have  given  the 
English  n.ame  of  "Eye"  to  the  way.  Query,  does  this  throw 
any  light  on  Ireland's  Eye,  hear  the  Hill  of  Howth? 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  which  has  lain  on  the  stocks 
some  time,  the  Celtic  chair  has  l)een  taken  possession  of 
by  Professor  .Mackinnon,  and  the  course  of  instruction  has 
begun.  In  his  inaugural  address  Professor  Mackinnon 
takes  care  to  put  the  origin,  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
chair  which  he  now  occupies  very  plainly  before  his 
hearers. 

"  In  the  deed  of  foundation  the  duties  of  the  professor 
are  thus  defined  : — '  The  professor  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  said  chair,  and  his  successors  in  office,  shall  be  bound 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  belonging 
to  his  chair,  and  enunciated  in  ihc  title  thereof,  or  some 
of  them,  during  the  winter  session  of  the  University  of 
each  year  ;  and,  as  part  of  his  teaching,  provision  shall  be 
made  for  a  class  in  the  uses  and  graces  of  the  Cache  lan- 
guage, as  long  as  that  language  shall  be  a  recognised  medium 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.' 
This  twofold  purpose  of  the  chair  is  expressed  with  even 
greater  distinctness  in  the  authoritative  document  issued 
by  the  Committee  of  General  Council  of  the  University,  in 
January,  1872.  There  it  is  stated  that  the  'purposes  on 
account  of  which  the  Comir.illee  have  strongly  recom- 
mended the  institution  and  endowment  of  a  professorship 
of  Celtic  are  the  following  two  : — First. — To  provide  for 
the  scientific  study  of  Celtic  Comparative  Philology,  and 
for  the  collection  and  elucidation  of  existing  literary  and 
historical  monuments  of  the  Celtic  languages.  Second. — 
To  provide  for  the  scholarly  teaching  ol  the  vernacular 
Celtic  to  students  destined  to  pas-,  their  lives  as  clergymen, 
lawyers,  or  physicians  (and,  it  might  be  added,  landed 
proprietors),  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  the  country.'  The 
necessary  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  were 
obtained,  as  is  well  known,  not  on  the  strength  of  the 
committee's  appeal,  but  through  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  Professor  Blackie.  And  so  far  as  I  can  discover  in  all 
tile  professor's  ajipeals,  addresses,  and  lectures  in  this 
cause,  the  double  aspect  of  the  case  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
We  have  tlnis,  in  tlie  endowment  and  institution  of  the 
Chair,  a  twofold  purpose  uniformly  kept  in  view,  and 
consequently  a  twofold  duty  falls  to  us  now  to  discharge  : — 
(i)  That  which  is  partly  philological,  partly  archseological, 
and  which  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  language, 
history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  tiie  Celtic  people ; 
and  (2)  that  which  is  more  distinctly  practical,  though 
it  has  also  its  ■scientific  sidf, — the  teaching  of  the  vernacular 
to  students,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  con.^titution  of 
the  chair,  a  practical  'class  in  the  uses  and  graces  of  the 
Gaelic  Language.'" 

Before  the  inauguration,  the  professor  was  entertained 
by  a  number  of  frienils  from  every  point  of  the  compass, 
and  presented  with  a  testimonial.  Speaking  at  this  reunion 
he  made  some  remarks  from  which  I  desire  to  quote. 
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because — although  he  does  not  mention  the  object  which 
I  have  in  giving  them — showing  afresh  what  I  have  often 
urged,  that  Celtic  literature  and  lore  are  more  than  a 
golden  chain  binding  the  Gail  of  Albyn  and  Erinn  together 
in  a  noble  brotherhood.  I  am  never  done  wondering  at 
tlie  fatuity  of  those  Scols  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
dragged  away  from  their  Irish  brothers  by  the  attractions 
of  English  wealth  and  power. 

What  arealltheadvantages  supposed  to  be  derivablefrom 
the  Scottish  connection  with  England  compar^-d  with  the 
literary,  artistic  and  aesthetic  glory  whicli  the  Scottish 
Celt  inherits  in  common  with  the  Celt  of  Ireland,  The 
professor  says  : — 

"Although  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  undertake  to  repre- 
sent a  people  and  a  country  and  a  language  in  a  University 
«here  they  never  were  represented  before,  still,  gentle- 
men, are  not  our  country,  our  people,  our  language  and 
literature,  after  all  that's  come  and  gone,  something  to  be 
proud  of?  We  are  told,  indeed,  very  often  for  all  our 
grand  country  and  our  so-called  literature,  that  strangers 
discovered  to  us  this  beauty,  and  that  we  ourselves 
have  always  been  peculiarly  unconscious  of  the  beauty 
of  our  own  land.  This  doctrine  is  taught  us  in  a 
Standard  History  of  Scotland,  written  by  the  recent 
Histnographer  Royal  fer  Scotland,  John  Hill  Burton. 
Well,  I  happened  recently  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
that  magnificent  country  of  Kintail  and  Glen^hiel,  through 
which  Johnston  travelled  1 10  years  ago  ;  and  in  looking 
at  that  magnificent  panorama  that  closes  in  Loch  Duich, 
he  moralized  after  his  fashion — '  the  sight  of  great 
mountains  could  not  impregnate  the  imagination  nor 
enlarge  the  imderstanding' — one  could  sit  at  home  and 
imagine  it  all.  The  local  Bard,  John  MacRae,  had  emi- 
grated a  few  years  previously,  and  at  this  very  time,  from 
his  'home  beyond  the  sea'  was  pouring  forth  his  heart 
in  a  passionate  '  soraidh '  to  Sgioruaran  and  the  dark 
coiries  behind  it — the  majestic  peaks  which  Johnston 
described  as  protulierances.  Well  this  led  me  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  I  found  that  the  Lament  of  Deirdre 
or  Darthula,  describes  so  beautifully  the  scenery  of 
Argyllshire,  thai  even  so  cautious  a  critic  as  Mr.  Skene 
believes  the  poem,  '  Beloved  land,  that  Eastern  land  of 
Alba,'  to  have  been  composed  by  some  native  of  .\rgyle. 
Columba,  as  you  know,  was  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  friend  of 
poets.  In  the  Koyal  Library  at  Brussels  is  a  hymn 
attributed  to  him  not  without  cause,  which  Sheriff  Nicolson 
published  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  beautiful  tr.inslation. 
There  the  hoary  waves  of  the  Atlantic  are  described  sing- 
ing music  in  their  father's  ear.  His  daily  life  in  lona, 
centuries  before  Mr.  Burton  or  the  English  language 
existed,  is  described  with  all  the  freshness  and  charm  with 
which  Mr.  Mactaggart  paints  the  yellow  sand  banks  of 
Machrahanish,  with  healthy,  happy  children  playing 
among  them,  the  Atlantic  waves  tumbling  in  upon  them, 
and  the  patient  lobster  fisher  plying  his  calling  in  the 
offing.  And  so,  down  through  the  long  role  of  lyric  poets, 
through  M'Donald  and  M'Intyre,  Buch.tnan,  Rob  Doim 
and  William  Ross  to  Neil  MacLeod  of  this  city,  who,  the 
other  day,  sang  so  sweeily  and  so  tenderly  of  the  glen  in 
which  he  passed  his  youth  in  Skye." 

Having  quoted  so  largely  from  the  professor,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  occupy  more  of  your  space  for  the  present, 
further  than  to  say  that  I  hope  the  Gaelic  journal  will 
thrive. 


JOHN  MURDOCH. 


Carmunnochy 

Near  GlaS7t 
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The  Gaelic  Union, 

19  kildare-street,  dublin. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir — I  respectfully  request,  in  the  interests  of 
education,  that  you  will  publish,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, the  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  by 
a  Member  of  our  Council. 

J.  E.  NOLAN,   O.D.C.,  Hon.  Sec. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  people  of  this  parish  are  exclusively  /i-iiA-speak- 
ing.  Not  ten  per  cent,  can  string  together  a  correct 
sentence  in  English.  The  adults  who  go  to  Galway  and 
elsewhere  have  picked  up  a  few  English  words,  but  the 
children,  and  those  who  remain  at  home,  have  not  even 
these  few  w'oriis.  We  have,  of  course,  a  number  of 
Naiional  Schools  and  excellent  teachers  trying  to  impart 
instruction  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language, 
whose  idiom,  etc.,  are  so  diiferent  from  the  one  with  which 
the  pupils  are  familiar.  Not  unfrcquently  have  I  met  in 
the  highest  classes  pupils  not  one  understanding  a  word 
of  the  lessons  they  were  reading  and  committing  to 
memory.  .Sometimes  I  ask  them  to  translate  some  of  the 
phrases  into  Irish,  and  very  often  with  a  result  which  would 
be  lidiculous,  if  it  were  not  very  serious.  A  few  days  ago 
I  asked  one  of  the  smartest  boys  in  his  class  to  turn  into 
the  vernacular  the  phrase  'lies  in  a  shade,'  which  occurred 
in  his  lesson.  He  translated  it  'miol  annsa  g-cennn.' 
Very  often  I  meet  giown  pupils  who  were  in  the  highest 
classes  before  they  left  school  who  cannot  now  read  or 
write,  or  understand  an  ordinaiy  letter.  I  need  not  tell 
you  \\'hat  the  sad  and  disastrous  consequences  are.  Most 
of  these  pupils  have  to  emigrate.  They  are  utterly 
ignorant,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
taught,  of  the  simplest  phrases  in  English.  They  are  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  dig  and  delve,  to  hew  wood  and  draw 
water,  while  the  length  of  time  spent  at  school  would 
qualify  them  for  positions  of  emolument,  if  not  of  respect- 
ability, if  the  proper  means  were  employed  to  impart 
instruction  in  English  through  the  language  which  they 
know.  But  there  are  sadder  and  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  must  be  deplored  by  all  who  have  the 
people's  eternal  interest  at  heart.  That  is  when  these 
people  go  abroad  they  neglect  every  religious  duty.  They 
do  not  go  to  Mass  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
English  instructions  given,  and  they  do  not  go  to  Con- 
fession, because  even  when  dying  they  will  not  confess 
through  an  interpreter.  Something  ought  therefore  be 
done  without  delay,  whether  the  Government  will  or  will 
not  co-operate  or  consent.  If  books  suitable  to  teach 
Irish-speaking  children  English  through  the  medium  of 
Irish  were  publi-hed,  I  would  lake  500  copies  and  place 
them  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Since  writing 
the  above  a  neighbouring  Parish  Priest  has  told  me  that 
he  w  ould  take  at  least  a  hundred. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"WALTER  CONWAY,  P.P., 

"  Killeen,  Spiddal,  Co.  Gahvay. 

"To  the  Very  Rev.  U.  J.  Canon  Bourke,  P.P., 
"  M.  R.  I.A.,  Claremorris. " 

[We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  a  second  letter  from  Rev. 
Father  Conway  on  the  same  suliject,  which  will  appear  in 
our  next.] 
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ctniu\  iu\  mnA  'ScMi  5-coill. 

ü-pé  coittcil!)  colt  jAn  fjic, 
DeTóeAt)-)'A  yéin  ẃg  caoi, 

50  'O-C10C|.-Al'Ò  CUj'A  A|\lY,  A  Sé..\]\Lll  1 1'. 

ÜÁ1T)  cAic-coiLte  Ann, 

-Ag  TDiit  Ó  cjiAnn  50  en  Ann  ; 

CneAt)  iTAc']!  f-'Ág  cu  mi]-e,  a  SéAi\Lui]'  ? 

ÜÁ  ]"e  Anoi]'  An  oit)c', 
ÜÁit)  eunÌA  Aj  •onl  ):Á  cníc 

-dec    CÁ    n-ueACATO      cu-]'a     iK\itii-]~e,     a 
SéA]\1iii]"  ? 
til  b-]rAJAini-^'e  yéin  Aon  fjAC 
IIat)  Aon,  iiiA]!  1]-  en  1110  Jl'Á-ó, 

'S  A]\  ýÁg  rii]'A  tiie,  A  SéA]\lni|"  ? 

CÁ  tne  ■pol-Aiii  jAn  buẃ, 
tli'L  Aon  nnb  win  mo  fti^e, 

CÁ  HACAit)  me  Anoif,  uc,  a  SeAiiUnf  ? 
lift  CA]\A  AjAm,  no  neAC, 
-A  béAH]:A]'  -OAm  yn\  •oeoc, 

Oip  'oo  CI15  me  lAt)  0]\c,  a  SéAi\tnt)-. 

ÜÁ  An  eeA]in  AnjA^  ■oAiii, 
CÁ  t)-iruit  cu  A  blÁc  nA  yúh' 

ÜAH  Am'  conjnAiii  Anoif,  a  SéA]\tiii]-. 
ÜÁit)  nA  ■o|M]'  Am'  toe, 
UÁ  mo  co]'A  tom-nocc 

06,  bei]i  A-p  An  njÁbAt)  mij-e,  SeAptuij-. 

ÜÁ  mij-e  ■\]\  l'jÁc  nA  n-tioi', 
■A]'  ).-uitineocAt)  jAC  epo-p, 

ITIaii  jeAtt  Ap  mo  buACAitl,  Séŵptup. 
"O'ýÁj  me  m'ACAip  yem 
S  mo  tewbw  ctunii  ha  n-eini 

■Ajup  cuAiu  mipe  teAC-]-A,  uc,  a  SéA]itui]-. 

■Aì]\  ppeitg  cnoic  Am'  tuije 
■pÁ  neutcAib  ■oúbA  nA  h-oi-ùc' 

IIac    'OAiii-pA    bAin    An    mitteAiJ    teAc    a 
SéAi\tui)". 
bi  cútg  05'  IjAiin'  limit  b]\eÁ.JA, 
•AfjAm  te  mo  jteupAb, 

\)i  mij'e  mA]i  bAin-c|UAC,  a  SéA)itui]'. 

An  ]:éi-oi)i  te  mo  caoi, 
<)iCAin,  cu-'pA  -00  cIaoi  ? 

Ill  péit)i]i,  ói]\  TD'eutuij  me  te  SéA]\tu)'. 


Uc  ne.utcA  tjubA  nA  li-oròce 
■Oom'  ỳottAC  pém  a  coibce 

O  Siji  Seon  iiiAiioo  cuAit)  mete  SéAjitup. 

üpé  coittcib  ■otúcA  T3e  jnÁc, 
JoitpeAT)  oiTDce  a']-  Ia, 

-A  b-pATj  óm'  ci|i  t) 'i'Áj  cu  me,  a  SéAjitutp. 
50  n-TiiibAib  ceo  ah  c-]'téibe, 
111'eA]i]\Ái-o  a'p  mo  pgeulA, 

O  Si]i  Seon  a']-  óm'  acai|i  pA  SéA)\tup. 


THE  LADY'S  LAMENT  IN  THE  WOOD. 
Through  hazel  woods  I'll  mouin, 
Till  Chaiiey  will  return — 

Oh,  hasten  back  to  me,  my  Charley  ! 
I'm  trembling,  weak  through  fear, 
Why  cUd'st  thou  bring  me  here? 

The  wild  cats  are  mewing,  my  Charley. 
'Tis  night,  and  the  dove 
Seeks  shelter  for  his  love  ; 

But  where  hast  thou  fled  from  me,  Charley? 
None,  none,  will  shelter  me. 
For  the  love  I've  had  for  thee. 

And  hast  thou  left  me  weeping  thus,  Charley  ? 
No  food  I  have,  you  know. 
Ah  !  where,  love,  shall  I  go  ? 

I  must  perish  if  you've  left  me,  my  Charley. 
No  friend  I  have,  'tis  true. 
For  I  placed  my  trust  in  you. 

And  can  you  abandon  me,  my  Charley  ? 
The  banditti  are  nigh. 
How  can  I  pass  them  by. 

Come,  come,  and  shield  me,  my  Charley. 
The  briar  brakes  now  tear 
Me,  and  my  feet  are  bare  ; 

Ah  !  reach  me  your  hand  quick,  my  Charley. 
I  hide  in  bush  and  brake — 
'Tis  for  your  darling  sake 

I  suffer  these  hardships,  my  Charley. 
My  father's  hall  I  fled, 
I  left  my  downy  bed. 

All,  all,  to  be  with  you,  my  Charley. 

Cold  on  a  rock  I  lie. 
My  cover  the  blue  sky, 

What  a  change  it  brings  to  me,  my  Charley ! 
Five  blooming  maidens  gay, 
Attended  me  each  day, 

I  lived  like  a  princess,  ah  !  Charley. 

Dear  father,  I'm  alone. 

Ah,  can'st  thou  hear  my  moan  ? 

Ah  !  no  ;  I  forsook  thee  for  Charley. 
From  Sir  John  let  me  hide, 
I  would  not  be  his  bride, 

I  could  not,  too  well  I  loved  Charley. 

I  through  these  woods  must  roam, 
Far  from  my  native  home. 

Since  thou  art  gone  from  me,  loved  Charley. 
May  the  mountain  mist  conceal 
Me  and  my  tragic  tale 

From  Sir  John  and  my  father,  'bout  Charley. 
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[The  autlior  of  this  poem,  a  young  lady,  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  was  to  be  married  to  a  neighbouring 
baronet,  the  Sip  Seon  of  the  piece  ;  but  though  seemingly 
acquiescing  in  her  father's  wishes  in  respect  of  her  mar- 
riage, on  the  night  before  the  day  of  this  event  she  fled 
from  the  paternal  home  with  a  young  Locliinvar,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  winning  appearance,  was  a  recreant,  a 
drunkard  and  a  gambler.  This  gallant  having  brought 
the  la.iy  to  the  city  of  Cork,  in  a  short  time  made  away 
with  what  money  they  had,  and  one  evening  they  were 
ejected  from  the  hotel  where  they  had  been  staying. 
They  had  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  wood  some 
little  distance  from  the  city,  where  the  villain  left  the 
lady,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  get  some  nourishment 
for  her — she  never  saw  him  any  more.  He,  it  was  believed, 
enlisted  as  a  marine  or  soldier,  and  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of.  The  unfortunate  lady,  during  the  weary  soli- 
tude of  the  night,  composed  this  sad  ditty,  and  was  dis- 
covered on  the  following  d.iy  in  a  fainting  condition,  just 
outside  tlie  wood.  The  peasant  who  found  her  had  her 
conveyed  to  his  house,  where  she  was  kindly  tended,  but 
the  cniel  desertion  and  the  cold  of  the  night  affected  both 
mind  and  constitution,  and  she  bre.Tthed  her  last  in  a  day 
or  two — some  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  having  got  by 
heart  the  ditty  which  she  had  been  singing  at  intervals 
wliile  she  lived  wiih  them.  To  the  young  Munster 
reader  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  natives  of  the  west 
and  north  of  Ireland  sometimes  pronounce  oi-oce  night, 
and  cotwce  ever,  as  if  written  <ioi  and  ú  c.101.  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  copy  of  this  little  piece,  and  the  scribe 
who  made  that  copy  was  not  remarkable  for  correctness. 
Should  there  be  any  errors  in  this  version,  they  shall  be 
thankfully  coiTccted  on  their  being  pointed  out  to  the 
Editor.  The  metrical  translation  was  copied  from  the 
same  manuscript  as  the  poem — the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator was  not  given.  From  internal  evidence  the  date  of 
the  composition  may  be  set  down  at  about  two  centuiies 
ago,  or  perhaps  fifty  years  earlier.  Should  there  be  any 
tradition  as  to  the  name  of  the  parties,  or  other  particulars 
connected  with  them  in  their  native  localities,  it  would 
be  well  to  put  them  on  record  ere  they  are  forgotten. — ^J.  F.] 


0OÍCS  anil  ©ueiics. 


IDIOMS:  CHUM  WITH  GENITIVE  AND 
INFINITIVE. 
But  very  little  space  is  left  to  notice  Mr.  O'Neill 
Russell's  letter  in  the  Journal  No.  15,  p.  85.  In  the 
quotation  which  he  gives  from  a  former  letter  of  his  at 
top,  he  says  :  "  Tabhair  cead  dam  U  radh  :"  le  as  a  sign 
of  the  infinitive  is  used  when  the  active  verb  has  a  passive 
signification,  or  when  it  signifies  purpose  or  intention.* 
Tabhair  cead  dam  a  radh,  or  e  do  radh,  should  be  used 
here.  "  Ni  amhain."  a  little  lower,  would  be  better  if 
written  ni  h-e  amhain.  Do  dheanadh  dhaiithia,  to  do  for 
me,  is  hardly  applicable  except  where  a  favour  of  some 
kind  is  being  conferred  ;  do  dheanadh  liojnsa,  or  ormsa,  is 
better  where  criticisms  or  any  such  tilings  are  the  subject. 
"  Acht  iairaim  ortha  d'a  dheunadh."  Deunadh  is  either 
a  verbal  noun  or  a  verb  in  the  infinite  mood  :  if  the 
former,  the  possessive  pronoun  a  should  be  used ;  or  if  the 
latter,  e  do  :  iarraim  ortha  a  dheunadh,  or  e  do  dheunatih. 
See  O'Donovan's  Gr.,  p.  384.!     The  sentence  beginning 


"  Ni'l  acht  "  is  of  a  construction  very  sparingly  used  by 
our  best  writers,  but  to  discuss  it  now  at  due  length  is  out 
of  my  power.      Chutn  lochda  d' fughail  Uatsa,  third  line  of 
letter  proper.     I  cannot  recollect  ever  seeing  or  hearing 
leis  used  after  lochd  :  lochd  d  fhaghail  air  is  the  idiom,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.     The  phrase  chum  loehda  d'fhaghail 
may  be  used  to  discuss  what  Mr.  Russell  speaks  of  at  some 
length  further  on  in  his  letter,  i.e.,  the  case  after  the  pre- 
position chum.     It  is  the  fact  that  all  grammarians  agree 
that  chum  is  followed  by  the  genitive  ;  and  all  philoso- 
phers agree  that  a  body  in  motion  goes  in  the  direction  of 
the  force  that  puts  it  in  motion  ;  but  should  a  force  greater 
than  the  first,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  be  brought  to 
act  upon  it,  the  body  will  be  turned  backwards.     Similarly 
when  churn  with  a  noun  goes  before  a  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive mood,  the  genitive  after  chum  should  be  changed  to 
the  accusative,  because   "the  infinitive  mood  of  active 
verbs  ....  takes  the  accusative  when  the  noun  is  placed 
before  it." — O'Don.  Gr.,  Rule  xxxv.      O'Donovan,  too,  at 
foot  of  p.  3S5.  in  treating  of  cases  where  a  preposition  and 
a  noun  go  before  a  verb  in  the   infinitive   mood,    says, 
"  It  would  be  obviously  better  to  have  the  noun  under  the 
government  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  preposition,  and  consider  the  preposition 
as  governing  the  clause  of  the  sentence  which  follows  it." 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  reason  of  this.     Take  the 
sentence  ;  chuaidh  se  ^0  d-ti  an  aonach  chum  broga   do 
cheannach  :  it  is  not  chum  bróg,  or  bioige,  he  went  to  the 
fair ;  but  to  buy  the  broga — broga  do  cheannach.     "  Chum 
fear  do  phosadh  "  is  not  to  marry  men,  but  to  marry  a 
man,  fear  being  the  accusative  singular  before  do  phosadh, 
not  the  genitive  plural.     In  the  meantime  it  must  be  said 
that  the  authorities  are  equally  good  in  favour  of  both  con- 
straclions — Williams  and  Dinievy,  for   instance.      The 
one  says  :  cum  an  bheatha  shiorruidhe  do  shaothrughadh, 
and  the  other,  chum  na  beatha  siorruiühe  do  shaothrughadh. 
The  Correct  form,  doubtless,  is,  in  such  constructions,  to 
put  the  noun  after  chum  in  the  accusative,  and  to  take  the 
whole  phrase  as  governed  by  chum.     Another  error  can 
be  corrected  by  the  example  given  above :    "  go  dti  an 
aonach,"  &c.     Co  d-ti  is  a  simple  preposition  governing 
the  dative  case,  and,  hke  nearly  .'dl  such  prepositions,  it 
eclipses  the  noun  after  it  when  declined  with  the  article — 
go  dti  an  bun  then  should  be  go  d-ti  an  m-bun.     Mr. 
Russell  says  :   "  Locht  d'lhaghail /c'<z/-jj  ;"  better  ur/-ja  in 
this  case.     He  also  writes  :    "  In   a   g-clodhbhualadh  ;" 
this  should  be,  in  ar  clodhbhualadh.     "Tá  me  an-bhuid- 
heacli  !eat,''  should  be  dioi.     The  idiom  after  wi/o'/^mir/i, 
thankful,  is  diom.  diot,  dihh.     ẃm  bui'oeac  Tie,  I  am  thank- 
ful  of  him. — (O'Don.    Gr.,  p.  162.)     iDi-Dim-'pe-bui'óedC 
T)iob,  I  do  be  thankful  of  them.    (Midnight  Court.)  Young 
students  should   take  notice  of  this  idiom.     'bui-ôeAcuf, 
thanks,  takes  ■do  or  be  after  it  ;  but  buiẃeac,  thankful, 
De,  &c.     "  Fior-bhuidheachdo'n,"  should  be  den.     Chum 
in  Munster,  and  in  Waterford  especially,  is  corrupted  to 
chun  ;  and  in  Connaught  the  ch  is  omitted,  and  the  pre- 
position becomes  an  [un].      Tromdha,   grave,   serious,  is 
not  a  comparative  of  trom,  heavy.     ITlund  CAipbeAiipoiinn 
1Û-0,  shoulpl  be  niuiiA  -o-CMi-beunpAinn  txo.  IIUiiiu  causes 
eclipses. — O'Don.  Ir.  Gr.,   p.  400.     In  all  the  other  in- 
stances, I  believe  Mr.  Russell  is  right.     Fur  the  present  it 
is  better  discuss  points  of  grammar  and  criticism  m  Eng- 
lisli,  as  but  very  few  of  our  students  have  books  containing 
even  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  Irish. — J.  F. 


'*  Dr.  O'Donovan  calls  tfie  infinitive  here  a  progressive  active 
noun,  and  says  that  te  gives  it  the  force  of  the  latter  supine  in  Latin 
or  of  the  gerundive,  as  "  iougantach  le  radh,  iHirahile  dictu  ;  tá  se 
le  faghail,  it  remains  to  be  found."  _ 

t  A5_  this  Grammar  is  out  of  print,  it  is  best  to  quote  the  rule  for 
youDg  students.    In  "  such  constructions  as  gur  bh'eigin  a  faghail. 


that  she  had  to  be  found  ;  is  coir  a  dheanadh,  it  is  proper  to  do  it  .  . 
the  «  is  a  mere  possessive  pronoun,  and  the  literal  meaning  is,  her 
finding  was  a  compulsion  ;  its  doing  is  proper.  The  possessive  pro- 
noun may  be  changed  into  the  accusative  of  the  corresponding  per- 
sonal pronouns,  and  the  verb  into  the  infinitive  mood,  as,  gur 
bheigin  í  d'f hághaií  ;  is  coir  c  do  dheanadh." 
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TO  THE  READER. 

Even  in  this,  the  third  issue  of  the  Journal 
since  I  undertook  its  management,  I  have 
again  to  bespeak  your  indulgence.  The 
obstacles,  difficulties,  and  distractions  in  the 
way  of  the  staff  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  have 
been  partly  explained  in  the  two  last  issues. 
It  is  now  necessary  further  to  say  that  to 
make  room  for  the  texts  and  the  controversial 
papers  in  the  periodical,  matter  that  had 
been  actually  in  type  had  to  be  shoved 
aside  one  month  after  another.  The  most 
of  this  deferred  matter  is  contained  in  this 
present  number,  and  in  the  next  the  field 
will  be  clear  for  us  to  begin  as  if  the 
periodical  were  a  new  one  altogether  ;  and 
I  may  add  that  the  staff  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  are  about  to  resume  work  with 
redoubled  exertion,  and  they  hope  to  make 
the  future  numbers  of  it  worthy  of  their 
original  promise.  The  editor  does  promise 
for  himself  to  do  all  he  can,  and  in  each 
future  issue  to  give  a  good  share  of  modern 
Irish,  with  grammatical  and  other  anno- 
tations. His  turn  is  not  much  for  the  Old 
and  Middle  Irish  ;  and  so  the  papers  on 
these  occasionally  admitted  into  Wvc.  Journal 
must  be  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  to 
them.  To  the  young  students  who  intend 
studying  the  language  well,  he  would  say  : 
"  Read  these  papers  again  and  again  ;  they 
will  appear  unintelligible  at  first,  but,  by 
degrees,  you  will  see  the  connexion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  long  words.  The  Gaelic 
Journal  will  give  you  every  help,  by  transla- 
tions, glossaries,  notes,  &c."  It  appears 
that  in  some  respects  the  old  texts  are  easier 
than  the  modern.  The  late  Mr.  William 
Williams,  of  Dungarvan,  though  the  best 
modern  Irish  scholar  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
was  better  still  as  an  Old  Irish  scholar. 
Even  foreigners  do  learn  the  Old  and 
Middle  Irish  very  well.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  speak  the  modern  language  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  who  study  it  as 
a  dead  language,  especially  in  respect  of 
the  idioms.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Father 
Sylvester  Malone  and  Mr.  Whitby  Stokes 
have  written,  "da  cet  dec  sleclitan — 210 
genuflexions,"  whereas  any  old  man  or 
woman,   from    Roche's   Point    to    Credan 


Head,  would  tell  them,  with  a  laugh,  that 
the  number  was  twelve  hundred.  This 
mistake  tells  at  once  that  Father  Malone 
learned  to  read  Irish  after  he  had  grown 
up,  perhaps  after  his  ordination.  Some 
philosophers  would  say  that  he  might  have 
been  better  employed  than  in  learning  Irish 
at  that  stage.     Perhaps  he  could  not. 

A  youth  went  from  the  part  of  Tipperary 
in  the  diocese  of  Waterford  to  France,  where 
he  was  educated,  and  on  being  ordained  he 
came  back  to  his  native  country  without  a 
word  of  Irish.  He  became  afterwards  a 
good  Irish  preacher,  and  himself  told  me 
what  made  him  study  his  native  tongue. 
He  was  sent  as  curate  to  Aglish,  an  Irish- 
speaking  parish  in  the  County  of  Waterford, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  there  he 
was  called  to  prepare  an  old  woman  for 
death.  She  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English.  He  could  not  understand  her, 
nor  she  him.  The  other  clergymen  of  the 
parish  had  gone  from  home.  His  account 
of  the  scene  was  awfully  painful.  The  poor 
woman,  finding  that  the  priest  did  not  know 
what  she  was  saying,  again  and  again 
clasped  her  feeble  arms  around  him,  trying 
to  make  intelligible  to  him  the  words  that 
he  could  not  understand.  He  lost  no  time 
after  that  in  beginning  to  learn  Irish. 

Within  the  last  two  years  another  clergy- 
man described  to  me  an  almost  similar 
scene,  the  patient  in  this  instance  being  a 
man,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  As 
in  the  other  case,  the  priest  and  the  dying 
man  could  not  understand  each  other,  and 
the  latter  thought  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  a  rapidity  and  volubility  of  utter- 
ance ;  and  painful  it  was  to  see  the  blank 
disappointment  on  the  poor  fellow's  counte- 
nance on  finding  that  the  -ooccum  An  <\nŵniA 
could  not  understand  a  word  that  he  was 
saying.  Surely  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
Celts  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
are  instructed  through  the  medium  of  a 
language  they  do  not  understand — so  far, 
at  least,  as  their  rulers  have  power  over 
their  education.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Celts  of  Wales  and  Scotland  have  taken  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  that  they 
instruct  their  children,  at  first,  in  their  own 
language.  The  natives  of  Rretagne  do  so, 
too,  and  even  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
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their  kinsmen  of  Great  Britain,  though  "  the 
French  government  ban  the  language,  even 
to  the  forbidding  of  it  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools."  This  was  said  by  a  Scotch  tourist 
in  Brittany  some  years  since,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness  ;  and  he  further  stated 
that  the  Bretons  had  preserved  their  native 
tongue  "because  they  were  devoted  to  their 
priests,  and  that  their  priests  loved  the  old 
language  of  their  country."  And  the  Gaels 
of  Erin,  too,  would  preserve  their  old 
tongue,  if  those  they  look  up  to  encouraged 
them  to  preserve  it.  The  other  branches  of 
the  Celtic  stock  possess,  at  least,  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  their  religious  instruction 
in  the  mother-tongue ;  but,  alas,  for  the 
Irish-speaking  Gaels  of  Erin,-  they  must 
learn  their  prayers  and  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion  in  a  tongue  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  them  will  "  never  be  able  to 
read  an  easy  book."  The  missionaries  who 
go  to  civilize  the  savages — whether  red  or 
black,  or  tawny — begin  by  learning  the 
language  of  these  savages.  They  afterwards 
write  catechisms  and  higher  class-books  in 
these  languages.  Are  the  Celts  of  the  Irish 
seaboard  lower  than  these  wild  tribes  ? 
Nobody  has  ever  yet  asserted  that  they 
could  be  as  well  instructed,  either  in  the 
catechism  or  the  school-book,  through  the 
medium  of  a  strange  tongue  as  through  the 
medium  of  their  own.  Even  the  writers  of 
the  Memorandums  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
did  not  insinuate  this.  They  built  all  their 
assumptions  upon  two  huge  fallacies,  prop- 
ped up  by  a  host  of  minor  ones  : — (i)  That 
the  Irish-speaking  children  were  but  a  mere 
handful — 9,000  or  so — scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  island  ;  and  (2)  That  all  who 
could  read  words  of  three  or  four  letters, 
without  understanding  them,  were  English 
speakers.  Has  any  person  a  word  to  say 
for  this  system  ? — the  pages  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  are  open  to  anyone  who  will  essay 
to  defend  it  over  his  name.  If  nothing  can 
be  said  in  its  favour,  should  the  Celts  of 
the  seaboard  be  subjected  to  this  moral 
vivisection  for  a  century  or  two  more,  in 
order  to  stamp  out  the  language  of  their 
fathers  ? 

JOHN  FLEMING. 


\z    Gaelic    ÎEnion, 


PRESERVATION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE. 


REPORTS    OF    PROCEEDINGS. 

First  Annual  Public  Meeting  of 
THE    Gaelic   Union. 

[Though  somewhat  out  of  date,  we  can- 
not entirely  omit  placing  on  record  in  the 
Gaelic  Journal  some  account  of  the  great 
Public  Meeting  lield  last  December,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  chiefly 
for  the  object  of  procuring  support  for  this 
Journal.  The  calls  upon  our  space  pre- 
vented us  from  reporting  the  highly  inte- 
resting proceedings  in  an  earlier  number. 
Even  now  we  must  very  reluctantly  curtail 
some  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion. We  shall  give,  of  course,  the  report 
read  by  the  Hon.  Sec;  then  (without  ob- 
serving the  precise  sequence),  Mr.  Cusack's 
speech  in  Irish,  and  the  addresses  in  Eng- 
lish of  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  Rev.  Mr.  Close, 
Mr.  Se.xton,  Mr.  Davitt,  &c.  These  several 
contributions  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
tone  and  feeling  of  the  meeting,  and 
will  still  be  read  with  an  interest  no  way 
inferior  to  that  which  they  evoked  at  the 
time.] 

The  First  Public  Annual  Meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Gaelic  Union  in  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  language,  was  held  at  three  o'clock 
on  27th  December,  1883, in  the  Oak  Room  of 
the  Mansion  House,  Dublin.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  attendance,  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  ladies  and  a  considera- 
ble representation  of  National  School  de- 
legates. 

Amongst  those  present  were  Rev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  M.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.;  T.M.  Healy, 
M.P.;  Thomas  Sexton,M.P.;  Michael  Davitt, 
Timothy  Harrington,  M.P.;  C.  H.  Meldon, 
M.P.;Rev.Maxwell  H. Close,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A., 
Vice-President  G.U.;  Alfred  Webb,  T.C.; 
Rev.  John    E.  Nolan,  O.D.C.  (Hon.  Sec); 
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P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.;  Michael  Cusack  (Hon. 
Treasurer);  Dr. John  Casey,F.R.S.,F.R.U.I. ; 
Samuel  Brown,  B.L.;  R.  H.  Woods,  B.L.; 
John  O'Duffy,  L.D.S.;  J.  F.  Taylor,  B.L.; 
John  Fleming,  Rev.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  O.C.C. 
(Terenure);  Rev.  Mr.  Hart,  O.C.C;  Andrew 
Fitzpatrick,  P.L.G.;  P.  T.  Bermingham,T.C.; 
Thomas  Sinnott,  R.  M.  Levey,  John  O'Don- 
nell,  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley,  O.C.C;  F.  Mulhol- 
land  (Terenure);  Dr.Potterton,  W.  V.  Kane, 
B.L.;  Henry  Hunt,  B.L.;  T.  Coffey,  B.L.; 
C  Begg,  Joseph  Maguire,  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin, 
(joint  Hon.  Sec);  David  Comyn,  T.  B. 
Griffith  ;  Rev.  H.  Murph\-  (Member  of  the 
Glasgow  School  Board) ;  John  Nealon  (Pre- 
sident National  Teachers'  Congress);  A.K. 
O'Farrell  (Secretary,  do.);  John  Morrin, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Carroll  (St.Bride's);  J  Devereux, 
Solicitor;  J.  J.  Clancy,  T.C;  Rev.  M.  Nevin, 
O.D.C;    J.  Leyne,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Haughton,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Casey,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Alderman  Meagher,  Lord  Mayor  Elect. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him  to  take  the  chair  on  so  inte- 
resting an  occasion,  while  he  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  dis- 
charging a  public  duty  elsewhere.  Although 
he  (the  Chairman)  had  not  been  a  member 
of  the  Gaelic  Union,  he  had  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Irish  language.  In  his  early  life  he  remem- 
bered it  being  spoken  b}-  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  and  he  frequently  listened 
to  them  conversing  in  it.  The  old  people 
in  those  da}'s  always  conversed  in  the  native 
tongue.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  Irish  tongue  should  be  so  little 
known  at  present,  because  when  their  grand- 
fathers were  going  to  school  it  was  made 
somewhat  penal  for  them  to  speak  it.  Often 
he  had  heard  them  state  that  the  penalty 
for  speaking  Irish  was  the  wearing  of  a 
"  tally"  round  their  necks,  and  if  they  were 
known  to  speak  a  word  of  Irish,  a  nick  was 
put  in  the  tally  in  order  that  they  might  be 
chastised.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  lan- 
guage should  have  been  neglected  and  ig- 
nored. He  trusted  a  better  feeling  had 
now  taken  possession  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  would  cultivate  the  tongue  which 
had   given   so   many  bards  and  sages  and 


orators  to  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
could  never  expect  it  to  be  made  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  ;  but  its  study  was 
interesting,  as  showing  what  had  been  the 
state  of  society,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
the  days  when  that  tongue  was  universally 
spoken  in  Ireland.  He  hoped  the  labours 
of  the  Union  would  prove  successful,  and 
that  it  would  go  on  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence  until  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  established  had  been  attained. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  John  E.  Nolan,  O.D.C,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Gaelic  Union,  then  came  for- 
ward, and  said — 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  of 
the  Gaelic  Union: — 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  regular 
course  would  be  to  read  a  Report  for  the 
year,  but  in  this  particular  case  an  exception 
may  be  fairly  claimed,  both  because  this  is 
the  first  General  Annual  Meeting  convened 
by  the  Gaelic  Union,  and  because  there  may 
be  some  here  present  partly  or  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the  task  we 
have  voluntarily  imposed  upon  ourselves.  I 
therefore  purpose  to  bring  before  you,  in  brief 
review,  the  origin,  progress,  together  with 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  Gaelic  Union.  In  favour  of  this 
course  it  may  be  further  urged  that  this  is  not 
only  our  first  extraordinary  meeting,  but 
also,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  extraordinary 
circumstances,  seeing,  as  we  do,  public  men 
of  different  religious  convictions,  and  widely 
different  political  tendencies,  united  on  one 
public  platform  for  one  public  object,  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country. 

Lest  the  preamble  be  longer  than  the  dis- 
course, I  shall  at  once  begin  to  perform  my 
task.  The  Gaelic  Union  was  founded  about 
three  yearssince  "to  encourage  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Cultivation  of  the  Irish  Language," 
by  establishing  a  Publication  and  Prize  Fund, 
to  be  applied  in  publishing  a  cheap  Gaelic 
literature,  and  in  rewarding  teachers  and 
pupils  for  successful  teaching  and  study  of 
the  language.  Originally  the  members  of 
the  Gaelic  Union  were  few.  They  meant  to 
remain  so,  and  confine  themselves  to  carry- 
ing out  the  limited  programme  mentioned. 
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But  many  persons  truly  interested  in  the 
Preservation  of  the  National  Language, 
believing  that  the  number  of  members 
could  be  increased  and  the  operations  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  extended,  with  good  result, 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  Societ}^ 
Accordingly,  the  proposals  were  accepted, 
and  the  Gaelic  Union,  keeping  within  the 
safetj'-lines  of  non-interference  with  religion 
and  politics,  so  developed  itself  as  to  be  in 
a  position  to  report  that  it  includes  in  its 
ranks  to-day  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  high 
social  position,  and  personages  of  remark- 
able eminence  in  the  walk  of  literature  con- 
nected with  the  great  centres  of  education, 
not  alone  in  Ireland  and  England,  but  in 
the  continents  of  the  world.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  Council  and  Members,  published  in 
the  Tenth  Number  of  our  Gaelic  Journal, 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
[See  Gaelic  Journal,  p.  333,  and  following.] 

At  the  beginning  of  1881,  the  transition 
took  place — the  Gaelic  Union  a  committee, 
became  the  Gaelic  Union  a  society.  The 
Committee  numbered  but  three :  two  resi- 
dent in  Dublin,  and  one  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  The  Gaelic  Union  was  founded 
in  March,  1880,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
published  a  Report,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — 

"In  July,  1878,  there  were  in  round 
numbers,  thirty  Associations,  forty  National 
Schools,  and  thirty  diocesan  or  other 
Intermediate  colleges  and  schools  in  which 
Gaelic  classes  were  taught.  Since  then, 
scarcely  any  information  of  a  definite 
character  concerning  these  classes,  or  the 
'other  numerous  classes  and  associations 
formed  throughout  the  country,'  has  been 
published.  E.xccpt  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education, 
the  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  as  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  is  almost  a  total  blank.  The 
absence  of  such  information  is  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  national  language,  very  discouraging, 
for  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  no  pro- 
gress is  being  made.  The  Gaelic  Union 
has  made  arrangements  to  supply  this 
want.  Circulars  have  been  sent  out  to 
request  authentic  returns,  which,  if  supplied, 


shall  be  duly  published.  Those  who  have 
not  received  such  circulars  ought  neverthe- 
less to  communicate  the  desired  informa- 
tion. Many  classes  and  schools  have 
already  furnished  particulars  of  their  work. 
This  course  will  not  entail  much  labour  on 
the  Gaelic  Union,  or  on  the  classes  and 
associations,  whilst  it  will  aid  considerably 
to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  movement. 
Several  are  reported  to  have  been  broken 
up,  but  in  answer  to  our  circular  have 
promised  to  re-organize  themselves." 

The  particulars  resulting  from  those  in- 
quiries concerning  classes  and  associations 
in  working  order,  and  of  others  which  had 
decayed  or  dissolved,  were  duly  published 
in  the  same  report  of  1880,  pages  28  and 
following.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  the  following  books  were 
published  by  the  Gaelic  Union,  or  under  its 
auspices  : — 

A  new  edition  of  Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir 
ni  u-óg,  named  on  the  Celtic  programme  of 
the  Intermediate  Board. 

A  new  edition  of  Book  I.  of  Dr.  Keating's 
Foras  Feasa  air  Eiriun,  or  History  of  Ire- 
land, from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
edited  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL  D.,  M  R.I.  A, 
published  for  the  Intermediate  programme. 

The  re-issue  (in  parts)  of  the  Irish  version 
of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ  "  {Searc-leanam- 
haiii  Chriost,  newly  revised  and  edited. 

The  first,  second  and  third  parts  of  the 
new  series  of  "  Lessons  in  Gaelic,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  for  Self-Instruction," 
forming  the  "  First  Gaelic  Book  ;"  and  first 
and  second  part  of  "  Second  Gaelic  Book." 

A  new  edition  oîMac-gliníomhartha  Fkinn, 
for  the  Celtic  programme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Intermediate  Education. 

During  the  time  that  these  works  were 
being  prepared  and  put  through  press,  the 
Gaelic  Union  continued  to  conduct  a 
"  Gaelic  Department  "  in  the  Irishman  and 
Shamrock,  in  You7ig  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Irish  Teachers'  Journal.  A  Gaelic  Depart- 
ment is  also  conducted  regularly  in  the 
Tuant  N'ezvs,  and  at  intervals  in  other 
papers  through  the  country. 

The  same  year  the  Gaelic  Union  distri- 
buted ;i'30  in  prizes  to  successful  Interme- 
diate Students  in  "  Celtic,"  and  presented  a 
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copy  of  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar  to 
every  National  School  Teacher  in  Ireland, 
who  till  then  had  obtained  from  the  Board 
a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach  Irish, 
at  a  cost  of  ;^i3  i8s.  6d.  The  accounts 
show  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
£jO  IS.,  and  the  expenses,  including- 
;£^44  1 8s.  6d.  given  away  in  book  and  money 
prizes,  amounted  to  £^2  is.  6d.,  leaving- 
balance  due  to  Treasurer,  ;i  12  Os.  6d.  The 
audit,  with  the  Report,  was  duly  published, 
and  widel)'. 

When  the  Gaelic  Union  became  a  Society, 
the  spare  time  and  attention  of  the  few  who 
composed  it  was  almost  entirely  absorbed 
in  forming  a  suitable  Council,  drawing  up 
rules  for  its  guidance,  framing  rules  for  the 
formation  and  direction  of  classes  and  asso- 
ciations, and  in  the  carrying  out  of  various 
other  details,  a  recital  of  which  would  fail 
to  be  interesting,  but  they  may  be  found  in 
our  Report  published  last  year.  However, 
many  will  admit  that  the  time  and  labour 
thus  spent  was  well  spent,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  movement,  in  general  and  in 
detail,  may  be  equalled  to  the  sowing  of  the 
seed.  And  it  is  clear,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  that  the  seed  has  taken  root,  a 
crop  has  sprung  up,  and  now  the  fruit  is 
coming  to  maturity. 

In  reference  to  giving  prizes  for  competi- 
tion amongst  Intermediate  Students  in 
"  Celtic,"  it  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting 
to  quote  from  our  Report  issued  last  year  : — 

"  In  1879  there  were  no  prizes  offered. 
In  1880  the  Gaelic  Union  gave  ^30  to  be 
distributed  in  prizes,  and  immediately  the 
number  of  candidates  rose  from  19  to  117; 
and  even  the  number  of  marks  obtained  is 
far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Speaking  of  these  prizes,  the  Freemans 
Journal  says  :— '  To  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  may  be  fairly  attributed 
the  marvellous  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  Celtic  this 
year  (1880),  the  proportion  being  about  six 
to  one  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
It  is  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  of 
students  entered  for  any  subject  on  the 
programme.'" 

In  1882  the  Gaelic  Union  again  distri- 
buted £'})0  amongst  Intermediate  students 


who  were  successful  in  Celtic  the  previous 

year,  and  advertised  a  similar  sum  towards 
the  same  object  for  the  following  year. 
This  amount  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  our  hav- 
ing thrown  all  our  energies  and  resources 
into  the  work  of  founding  the  Gaelic  Journal. 
Whilst  we  candidly  admit  that  we  are 
debtors  in  money  value,  we  claim  that  we 
have  a  contra  account  in  literary  value  ;  for 
we  argue  that  those  incipient  students  of 
Irish,  who  will  have  the  candour  of  at  least 
acknowledging  their  debts  as  we  do,  should 
admit  that  they  owe  us  something  for  our 
contributions  to  Irish  literature,  and  parti- 
cularly for  our  having  made  them  a  free  gift 
of  the  time,  labour,  and  money  expended  in 
establishing  the  first  periodical  ever  set  on 
foot  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  our  language. 
The  Gaelic  Journal  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  bidding  fair  to  succeed. 

In  the  current  year  the  important  and 
vital  question — and  that  which  perhaps 
most  interests  the  Union,  the  question  of 
teaching  Irish  soundly  and  systematically 
to  school-going  children  in  Irish-speaking 
districts — -was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Member  for 
Monaghan  County,  Mr.T.M.Healy,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  fairer  treatment  and  better 
encouragement  for  the  national  language  in 
the  Government  schools  of  those  districts. 
The  oratory  and  argument  of  the  honourable 
member  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment, set  a  new  chord  of  sympathy  vibrat- 
ing, awakened  a  new  love,  and  increased  the 
fervour  of  those  who  delighted  to  hear  the 
ringing  sound  of  the  harmonious  old  tongue. 
The  Gaelic  Union  followed  after  by  private 
deputation  to  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  and  a  public  one  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  latter  pointed 
out  the  advisability  of  altering  the  Board 
Rules,  which  not  only  hamper  but  practi- 
cally prohibit  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the 
National  Schools.  Even  in  the  exclusively 
Irish-speaking  districts  Irish  must  not  be 
taught  within  school  hours.  On  the  Board's 
admission,  there  are  over  120,000  children 
in  these  districts  who  should  be  school- 
going  ;  and  the  deputation  pointed  out  that 
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that  "stupid  practice"  of  teaching  a  language 
to  120,000  children  or  more  through  the 
medium  of  a  language  with  which  they  are 
entirely  unacquainted,  should  be  effectively 
altered  and  removed.  In  support  of  this 
view  the  deputation  adduced  facts  and 
figures,  examples  and  arguments.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  admitted  that 
"  the  case  had  been  fairly  put,"  adding  that 
"  it  was  time  that  this  state  of  things  should 
be  inquired  into."  [The  deputation  took 
place,  and  its  proceedings  may  be  read  at 
page  327,  and  following,  No.  10  of  Gaelic 
Journal,  together  with  the  Memorial  pre- 
sented on  the  occasion.] 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some 
months  previous,  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Sexton,  M.P.,  acting  in  concert  with  this 
Council,  had  been  successful  in  procuring 
the  remission  of  the  special  fee  demanded 
of  each  pupil  learning  Irish  in  the  National 
Schools  (8s.  per  annum),  which  had  proved 
such  a  burden  in  poor  Irish-speaking 
districts. 

We  have  looked  at  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture — the  progress  of  the  movement. 
We  will  now  look  at  the  other — our  present 
condition  and  future  prospects. 

A.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union, 
offered  to  the  Council  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,  on  condition  that  nine  others  sub- 
scribe a  like  sum  each,  the  whole  to  be 
given  in  prizes  for  best  compositions  in 
Gaelic  and  best  translations  into  the  same 
language,  the  subjects  to  be  selected  by  the 
Council  and  donors. 

As  soon  as  the  required  amount  is 
guaranteed  the  programme  of  subjects  and 
distribution  of  prizes  will  be  prepared  and 
published. 

The  following  have  promised  to  subscribe 
according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  : — 

£    s.    d. 

A.  B.  Simpson,  Originator  of  the  Fund      ..  10  o  o 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Croke,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel        ...             ...             ...  10  o  o 

TheRt.  Hon  TheO'ConorDon,  P.C,  D.L.  10  o  o 

Rev.  Euseby  D.  Cleaver,  M.A.  ...  ..-.  10  o  o 

Rev.  James  Stevenson,  M..\.     ...  ...  10  o  o 

Rev.  "M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,   .M.R. LA.  ...  10  o  o 

Patrick  Cummins  T.C.,  P.L.G.  ...  ...  10  o  o 

Seven  in  all.  It  is  hoped  that  the  other 
three  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  this 


generous  offer  and  its  objects  are  better 
known. 

The  working  of  the  Gaelic  Union  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
We  pay  no  rent  for  our  offices.  No  officer 
or  member  of  council,  not  even  the  editor 
of  the  Journal,  nor  anyone  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Gaelic  Union,  receives  any 
salary  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
for  work  done  for  the  Gaelic  Union.  Con- 
sidering that  all  our  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted not  only  on  the  voluntary  principle, 
but  that  in  addition,  we  ourselves  pay  in 
money  and  time  to  support  the  movement, 
we  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  left 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  on  the  strength 
of  our  own  resources.  The  Gaelic  Union 
requires  support,  and  on  the  quality  and 
character  of  co-operation  will  greatly  de- 
pend the  amount  of  success  or  failure  that 
may  attend  our  efforts  (applause.) 

What  has  been  done  in  the  short  existence 
of  the  Gaelic  Union,  with  very  limited  means, 
might  be  fairly  considered  a  safe  guarantee 
that  if  further  support  be  given,  a  more 
cheery  report  will  be  read  at  our  next 
General  Annual  Meeting. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  several 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried,  which 
shall  be  given  hereafter.  As  the  Address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cusack,  in  Irish,  is  general 
in  its  character,  and  does  not  deal  with  any 
particular  resolution,  it  will  best  appear  in 
this  place.  Mr.  Cusack  was  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
present,  especially  by  a  great  number  of  the 
delegates  at  the  National  Teachers'  Con- 
gress, who  attended  in  a  body  according  to 
special  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

He  prefaced  his  "  Lay  Sermon  "  by  a 
quotation  from  the  well-known  German 
critic,  Schlegel,  "  the  care  of  the  national 
language  is  a  sacred  trust,"  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  Gaelic  Union  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  intro- 
duced with  telling  effect  two  appropriate 
stanzas  from  the  "  Lay  of  Oisin  on  the 
Land  of  the  Young,"  in  illustration  of  the 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  with  which  the 
ancient  Irish  were  endowed,  and  the  con- 
tempt these  fierce  old  Pagans  evinced  for 
danger ;  Oisin,  himself,  though  poor,  old. 
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and  blind,  refusing  in  his  proud,  yet  simple- 
hearted  and  excusable  ignorance, to  acknow- 
ledge any  being  or  beings  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  or  in  hell,  superior  to  the  associates 
of  his  heroic  youth — Fionn  and  the  Fianna  ; 
or  more  powerful,  brave  and  chivalrous  than 
his  son,  Oscar.  The  following  is  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Cusack's  speech  : — 

"  1]'  nAoiiicA  An  cúnŵni  é,  cúnAm  ceAnjẃn 
riA  cí)\e." 

A  üijeApnŵ  ^ito-111aoih,  a  1ÌlnÁ-UAifLe, 
Aguj'  A  ■OAome-UAifle — 

Cat)  1  An  üeAnjA,  üeAngA  ha  üi]ie  ]'o  ? 

■An  %&e-òìh-^. 

Cat»  é  a  cá  ph-ye  Ajuf  i'inn-ne  Ag 
■oéAn At)  cutn  üeAnjA  n a  Ui]\e  |-o  a  coimeÁ-o  ? 
An  'b-i-'ui'L  pb  A5  CA'bAi|\c  An  conjnAi-ó  pn 
■o'AonDACC  nA  jAe-óil^e  cuni  Án  -o-ceAnjA  a 
coimeÁt)  A  bA-ó  ceA]\c  xio  ■òAoinib  CAbAinc  a 
b-fuil  JHÁ'ò  cipe  in  a  5-c]ioi-DCib  f 

Ca-o  é  ATI  ]\uv  A  pi,ne  An  JAe-óitij  -óúnin 
A  m-bA-ô  ceApc  'oúmn  í  coimeÁt)  ?  1]'  í  An 
5Ae-óili5  CU5  •oúmn  An  nieipieAc  1]-  mó  -co 
bi  A15  A15  Aon  -oAome  pAiii  inf  An  -ooiiiAn — 
An  meifneAC  a  xi'feiceAnn  pb-fe  a  léijeAf 
jAe-óilig  •00  bí  A15  Oip'n  nuAip  caj'aü  pÁ-o- 
]\Mc  leif  1  n'gLeAnn-nA-i'inól,  ai|\  An  cAoib  ó 
■óeô.]-  -oe  bh'1-ÁCA-cliAC  :  Ajuf  é  'da  foAn- 
ỳeA]\  yeoijce,  bpifce,  ca]i  eij-  ceACC  ai]\  n-Aif 
■00  Ó  UiY-nA-n-os.  t1uAi]\  -00  cuii>  pÁ-o]\Aic 
^■•Án-t)evXi\At)ó,50iiAib  ponn  Ajiif  Aiiiumcip 
in  1).-|uonn,  •00  ÍAbAiiv  Oipn  50  c]\ott)eAiiiAil, 
iriei]'neAiiiAil  inA|\  I'o — 

"  A  pÁüHAic,  i-ounni5  me  Y*''"  ^''^> 
'11a  b-yuil  pionn  ai]\  LÁirin.  Ajuf  An  yiAnn  ; 
'S  ni  ỳuil  Ipiionn  no  'pLAiceAf  Ann 
"Oo  cuin].'eA-ò  f A01  ceAnn-fniACC  iat). 

mÁ'f  Ann  A  CÁ  OfgA^,  mo  tiiAC  féin. 
An  Iaoc  but)  t]iéine  1  ü-ctiom-jleo  ; 
II10H  cuniAt)  m  nrpeAnn  no  1  b-fLAiceAf  "Oe, 
iDui-óeAn  üÁ  liieuü  nAC  ti-cneAi-jAHÓjAti." 

^|\if,  nuAip  A  bi  nA  LoclAnnAije  -oaji 
j-niAccuJAt),  cAt)  é  An  |iut)  a  CU5  bpj  t)o 
geujAib  fluAijce  b]\iAin,  Ajuf  neAjic  t)'Á 
l'lmneÁnnAib,  cum  a  nAimtje  1   5-cACAib  a 


cACAt)  AfceAc  iny  An  b-pMUje,  ai]\  An  cAOib 
Ó  CUA15  t)e  bh'b-ÁCA-ctiAC  ? — An  5<)>et)ili5. 
A^\iy  A]iif,  nuAip  tio  bi  An  j?'*''"  V^°'  ^°' 
Ajuf  An  tlAe  (jeAlAc),  ajii)-  nA  iieulcA  nif 
An  oit)ce,  fAoi  fmúü,  Ajuf  nuAip  a  bi  Áp 
n-tiAoincAt)  municeA]TOA  aj  "  cuiotuJAt)  te 
fAiccio]-  "  Ain  eA5lA50  pAib  "OiA  nA  n-jiiAfA 
fern  Aj  lompój  in  Á]\  5-coinne,  CAT)  é  An 
]iut)  A  cuj  neAjic  ti'Áji  piiAoincib,  Ajuf  meii'- 
ncAC,  5liÁt),  Ajuf  t)óccAj-  t)  A|i  5-c]ioit)cib 
cum  pnn  a  conjbÁil  le  n-A  céile  mj-  An 
Aimpn  ■oopcA,  no  jup  ýoi-jAiL  nA  neulcA 
Ajuf  ■^u]\  ^-cAoileAt)  Ai]>  n-Aij-  i-olu]'  nA 
b-flAiteA]-  ApY  cúgAinn  ? — ^n  JAetiilij. 

'Oei|\ceA]\  50  5-c]\uicui5eAnn  t)Aoine  a 
ü-ceAnjA,  Ajuf  50  n-t)éAnAnn  An  ceAngAnA 
tiAotne.  111ÁY  po]\  é  yo — Ajuf  nio)\  CAfAt) 
Aon  i' eA]!  iiiAtii  bom  a  lAbAiii  5<^et)iti5,  aju-)' 
A  jiAib  cuijpn  Aije,  no  fójluim  Aip,  nÁY 
ciiein  é — but)  ition  nA  tiAOine  Á]\n-AiciieACA 
A  cjiucuij  An  JAeüili^,  A^uf  1)'  mon  50  léip 
An  coiriAoin  a  cá  o]ipAinn-ne  An  JAeẃilij 
pn  A  coimeÁt»  Aguf  a  congbÁil  beo,  mAp  50 
pjne  ]'i  Aip  n-Ai]'  A|\iYmuinciii  nA  h-dneAnn 
com  nioji,  córÌT  bneÁj,  córii  meifneAiiiAil, 
com  cuoroeAmAil,  corn  ]-ub Alice ac,  aju]' 
cóiii  jiéjeAl  aY  t)o  bit»eAt>A]\  Ajuf  a  cá 
pAt) — bunacACA'p  le  T)ia. 

Cloipm  50  b-fuiltiAoine  A5  leijeAn  ojijia 
•péin  50  b-fuil  pAt)  A5  coimeÁt)  nA^Ae-óilje, 
Ajuj'  jAn  Aon  -oume  aca  n-t)An  pocAl  jAe- 
■óilje  A  lAbAipc  1  lÁCAip  cpumnijce  mc.]\  é 
ro,  no  in  Aon  Áic  a  m-beit)eAt)  t)Aoine  ciaII- 

rlAHA,  CUlJ^pOnACA.        CÁ  pAtI  AjbAllllUJAt) 

Aijirit),  Agu)-  ni  ■óeì]\  pAt)  CAt)  é  An  put)  a  cá 
|-iAt)  A5  oéAnAt)  leif  An  AipjeAt).  1Ho]i 
piiiob  Aon  t)inne  aca  Aon  gAe-óilig  [neip 
ceAH  50  léijeAn  pAt)  beAjÁn  jAewilge] ; 
Ajuf  CÁ  An  SHÁin  aca  opiAinn-ne  nuAi]!  nAC 
b-pnl  I'onn  ojiHAinn  cjieitieAm  50  b-yuil  An 
JAe-óilig  com  liiApb  aY  cá  p  aca  féin  ; 
Ajuf  nAC  b-iruilmíü  ^ÁfüA  i  cup  ^Á  cópAm 

D'|.-éir>ni  50  n-t)eAnirAt>  An  LeiceiT)e  yo  ve 
jnó  beAjÁn  mAit  aj^  ccacc  ó  feAn-t)Aoinib 
UAifle— gAewil  no  JaiU — a  cá  'nA  fcolÁi- 
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]vẁ'b  cli]xe,  Acc  nÁ'p  IẃbAin  5<iet)ili5  piẃTTi : 
Acc  1]'  •oeẃCAi]!  fToijiie  a  "beic  ajaiti  no  mo 
beuL  A  conjbÁiL  ■oúncA,  nuAi]!  Aiinjim  A15 
An  gnó  ]-o  T)Aoine  a  m-bA-ò  ceAjic  •oóib 
JacoiLij  a  ÌAbAijic,  Ajii-p  A  m-bATD  ceAnc 
üóib  po]'  A  beic  ACA  50  b-'pui'L  p  'ja  lAbAijic 
fóy  A15  An  oipeAT)  x)A0ine  a']'  a  bi  in  eipinn 
nuAip  A  cÁmig  nA  J^^ilt  1  ü-co|'ac  cii^Ainn. 
ÜÁ  IDA  ■óneAni  ACA  -po  in  Á]i  nieA]"^  1  111- D'i- 
ÁcA-ctiAc:  CÁ  1  TneA-p5  An  céit)  niieATn 
■DAOine  UAi]'te  a  cá  corn  jjiAtiAiiiAit,  aju]' 
coiii  T3uineo.iiiAit  a^  if  féi'oi]!  a  ýÁJAii  in 
6i]\inn.  Acc  tTAjiAOin,  CÁ  mf  An  ■opeAm  eite 
cuit)  liioji  TDdome  nAC  b-'pui'L  n-isAn  'oa'oato 
A  üéAnAt)  ACC  Aicpif  A  •òéAnAt)  Aip  nA 
■DAoinib  UAifle  a  cÁ  oj-  a  5-ceAnn.  tli't  An 
oijieAü  cuijpn  inf  nA  ■OAomib  boccA  |"o  a']' 
A  cuiiifeA-o  fA  n-T)eA]iA  uoib  nÁ'jA  ceAjic  nA 
üAoine  uAifte  ]-o  nÁ'p  tAbwiji  5<5'et)i'Li5  jiiAiii 
A  VeAnATriAin  Aip  An  ft-ige  a  cá  teACuijce 
AtTiAC  ACA  cum  AH  j^stJiiig  A  coimeAt)  mA^ 
A  CÄ  fonn  0]ii\A-fAn  1  coimeÁt) — in]-  An  5- 
CÓ1Í11l<X. 

"Oein  nA  -OAonie  fo — ifeAb  ajii)'  uaj'aI — 
gup  bfieÁj  An  ceAngA  1  An  JAe'óitij,  acc  nAc 
b-pnt  Aon  cAil  no  jnó  AjAinn  Anoif  'oo'n 
njAeuitij,  Ajuf  nAC  lAibeoiiAit)  mópÁn 
üAoine  An  j-^e-òibj  50  b)iÁn  a)\í'|-  [bA-ó  rhóp 
An  cpuAJ  é  yo  tJA  m-b'  po]\  é].  tieiji  cuit)  aca 
iiAC  b-yuiLmít)  n-iDAn  níof  mó  lonÁ  iDeupÌA 
lAbŵinc — pn  bpeuj  eite.  -dioiiuii jeAnn  pAt) 
Aiji  fAt)  50  l'ijne  An  j'-'^e-óilij  mcMC  liión 
■ôúinn  ;  jtip  congbAij  p  le  céile  pnn  nuAi)\  a 
bi  An  cuit)  eibe  ■oo'n  c-'pAogAt  'nAji  5-coinne  : 
Ajup  pieipn,  -oeip  pAT)  50  jnjne  An  50,6- 
ẃilij  A  jnó  -péin  inp  An  Aimpm  cuAit)  CAp- 
]iAinn,  iniAiii  a  bi-òmif  bocc,  noccnijce,  Aju-p 

OCJIAC. 

•Acc  Anoip  nuAi|i  a  cá  cei]\c  aiji  mo 
òjiuim  Ajuf  5peim  le  n-ice  VMn  CAicp-ó  ine 
m'i'ofCAitJÍ  cnApA-ó,  Ajiif  mo  jUAilne  ij-liu- 
JAÓ,  Ajuf  imceACC  le  mo  nAiiiAit)  Aif  "  fo-OAp 
1  n-üiAij  nA  h-uAifle."  inÁ'f  é  bu|i  -o-coil 
é,  ní  jlACfAi-ó  nie  An  córiiAinle  yo  yóf  ;  acc 
béA]ifAit)  me  jneiin  jeApii  ai]\  mo  liiAi-oe, 
Aguf  oipeocAit)  me  me  féin,  Aguf  le  bup 


5-conj^nA-ô--pA,  Ajuf  le  conjnAt)  mo  ■OAOine 
mumceAjiuA  in  <XonT)Acc  nA  jAetiilii^e,  Ajiif 
le  conjnAt)  "Oé,  cui]ipi-ò  me  An  j^-^e'ói'-iS 
fAOt  liieAf  yóy  m  éiptnn. 

Mr.MlCHAEL  Davitt.  who  waswarmly received, moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  lie  thought  he  only  g.ive 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  all  present  in  saying  that  the 
\  ork  outlined  in  thit  report  reflecte  1  the  highest  possible 
credit  nn  Father  Nolan  (he.ar,  hear).  There  were  three 
ways  in  which  they  could  help  to  furiher  this  movement, 
which  had  been  carri  d  on  during  the  last  few  months  so 
vigorously  by  the  Gaelic  Union.  The  first  way  was  by 
suppiirting  the  Central  Executive;  the  second  by  aiding 
tiie  E.xeciitive  in  the  work  of  rtmiviiig  those  obstacles 
which  prevented  the  teaching  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  in 
National  schools  ;  and  the  third  was  iy  aiding  a  so  n  the 
work  of  pushing  the  ciiltixaiion  of  the  National  language 
among  all  classes  of  people  tliroughout  Ireland.  There 
were  two  ways  by  which  the  Central  Executive  might  be 
supported — by  direct  subscription  (of  which  the  meeting 
had  just  had  an  adniirab  e  illustraion),  and  also  by  in- 
direct means  of  nising  money.  He  aüuded  to  such 
means  as  public  lectures,  and  the  organizing  of  bazaars 
and  fairs.  This  was  a  movement  into  which  they  might 
call  the  aid  of  the  ladies  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  w.is  glad  to 
see  so  large  a  number  of  ladies  present  to  encour.ige  them 
in  pushing  the  study  of  our  national  tongue.  In  America 
and  o;her  countries,  into  which  a  large  number  of  Irish- 
men had  travelled,  they  found  that  religi'.us  and  moral 
works  were  powerfully  aided  by  ladies  organizing  bnzaars 
and  fancy  fairs  ;  and  it  would  be  proper  for  the  la  lies  of 
Ireand  to  organize  a  Gaelic  bazaar  or  fancy  fair  for 
Patrick's  Day  in  Dublin,  to  raise  funds  to  wipe  off  ihe  debt 
incurred  in  this  very  praiseworthy  undertaking.  He  was 
sure  some  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  present  would 
point  out  how  the  obstacles  to  the  teaching  of  tlte  language 
in  National  schools  could  be  removed.  The  best  way  of 
pushing  the  cultivation  of  the  language  was  by  establishing 
evening  classes  and  clubs,  and  encouraging  such  associa- 
tions by  the  delivery  of  lectnres  on  the  Gaelic  language. 
He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  throw  themselves 
into  this  movement  as  entliusiastically  as  the  edled  Irish- 
men in  Ameri -a  and  Canada  (heir,  heir).  He  was  read- 
ing in  a  Canadian  paper  the  other  day  of  a  meeting  in 
Montreal,  which  was  attended  by  .Scotchmen,  Welshmen, 
Manx,  and  Irish,  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  grand  old 
Gaelic  tongue  from  extinction,  and  of  miking  it  a  power 
to  express  the  feelings  and  aspir.itions  of  the  Irish  people 
as  they  were  expres-ed  when  Gaelic  was  the  language 
generally  si^oken  in  this  country  (apiilause). 

Mr.  Alfred  Weed,  T.C,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  he  felt  strongly  that  tiie  association  had  done  a  good 
work.  If  anyone  there  compare  1  the  condition  of  things 
as  regarded  the  Irish  language  fifteen  or  twenty  years  .igo 
with  what  it  W.1S  now,  he  would  see  that  there  had  been 
a  very  great  change.  On  several  occasions,  fifteen  or 
twenty  yeirs  ago.  while  in  the  west  of  Ireland  he  was 
very  much  griei'ed  to  see  that  the  people  were  almost 
anxious  to  throw  away  their  language.  When  he  a-ked 
children  if  they  could  speak  it,  ihey  pretended  that  thev 
could  not,  although  he  afterwards  found  out  that  they 
could  ;  and  he  was  told  by  more  than  one  of  them  that 
they  were  beaten  by  their  parents  if  they  spoke  the  Irish 
language.  That  an  se  from  the  exir.iordinary  idea  that 
they  would  ni.t  be  able  to  speak  both  English  and  Irish 
well.  There  could  be  no  greater  mist.ike.  The  know- 
ledge of  more  languages  than  one  gave  a  greater  facility 
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of  both  speaking  and  writing.  But  that  state  of  things 
had  been  almost  entirely  changed  through  the  influence 
of  the  Gaelic  Association,  and  the  study  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  placed  on  a  higher  basis  than  ever  it  hnd  before. 
Tlie  association  had  not  been  staried  with  the  ab-urd  idea 
of  turning  them  all  from  speaking  English  in  this  couniry, 
and  nialiing  them  speak  Irish  only  (laughter).  Their 
aciion  was  animated  by  a  profoumi  convictiun  that  there 
was  a  nobility  and  a  worthiness  in  the  Iri-h  language  that 
maile  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  perpetuated  as  olher 
languages  had  been  ;  and  quite  apart  from  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  reail  the  ancient  books  of  poetry  and 
ann:ils  that  had  been  written  in  Irish,  they  should  bear 
in  mind — their  young  people  should  especially — tliat  the 
study  of  any  language  was  a  lesson  in  itself,  and  inci  eased 
the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  mind.  After  all,  the 
classics  and  foreign  languages  were  studied  in  schools 
and  universities  more  to  give  the  mind  power,  ability, 
and  grasp,  than  for  any  use  tliat  Latin  and  Greek  couid 
be  afterwards.  Tlicre  were  two  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  study  of  Ir.sh  at  present.  One  was  the  want 
of  a  handy  dictionary  like  those  that  existed  for  other 
languages.  The  other  was  tlie  pronunciation.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  get  a  little  smiittering  of  the  language,  but  the 
pronunciation  ha<l  alw:iys  stood  in  his  way.  He  was  sure 
the  Union  would  endeavour  to  meet  those  difficulties. 
He  believed  the  Union  to  be  worthy  of  support,  and  he 
was  sure  the  Irish  people  would  not  fad  it  in  the  end 
(applause). 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.  who  was  received  with  applause, 
moved — 

"That  the  condition  of  the  Irish  language  in  the  National 
.schools  is  unsatisfactory  and  requires  amelioration." 

He  thought  the  Gaelic  Union  might  be  congratulated  on 
the  importance  and  representative  character  of  the  present 
meetine.  For  liimself  he  regarded  it  with  esi  ecial  intejest 
and  pleasure,  not  only  because  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union,  but  because  he  was  the  native  of  a 
county  where  Irish  was  still  the  current  tongue  of  half 
the  population,  and  because  he  represented  in  Parliament 
another  county  where  Irish  was  still  the  habitual  tongue 
of  almost  a  third  of  the  population.  If  they  (the  meeting) 
considered  what  had  been  done  they  would  find  grounds 
for  great  encouragement  for  the  future.  A  few  years  ago 
the  native  tongue  of  Ireland  found  no  recognition  in  any 
grade  of  the  educational  system  of  tlie  .State.  Now,  it 
was  formally  and  officially  recognised  in  every  grade  and 
level  of  public  education,  primary,  intermediate,  and  supe- 
rior (applause).  A  few  years  ago  the  teaching  of  Irish  in 
the  National  Schools  was  practically  vetoed  by  a  fee  of 
8s.  a  year,  which  was  double  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quired from  an  ordinary  (nipil  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
ordin.ary  system  of  education.  He  remembered  with  grati- 
fication that  he  himself  was  enalded  to  procure  the  .aboli- 
tion of  that  fee  (applause).  While  exerting  himself  fur 
that  object  he  had  a  conversation  with  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  on  representing  to  him  the  duty  that  lay  on  governing 
persons  of  h.iving  some  regard  to  manifestations  of  public 
opinion,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  recent  revival  of  interest 
among  Irishmen  on  the  subject  of  their  native  tongue, 
the  increase  of  publications  in  the  Irish  language,  and  the 
existence  of  two  societies,  including  among  their  members 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  in  Ireland, 
founded  and  flourishing  in  Dublin,  that  Minister  said  to 
him—  '■  How  many  of  those  eminent  and  learned  gentle- 
men have  thtir  own  chi'dren  taught  Irish?"  He  reg:irded 
tlnit  remark  as  both  cynical  and  ignorant,  and  he  might 
have  replied  that  if  the  gentlemen  referred  to  had  learned 


Irish,  it  had  not  been  because  of  any  favour  shown  by  the 
English  Government,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  that  it  was 
no  shame  to  them  or  any  others  not  to  have  tlieir  chililren 
taught  Irish  so  long  as  every  impediment  to  the  teaching 
of  the  language  was  deliberately  placed  in  iheir  way  in 
the  systems  ol  public  instruction  in  the  country.  A  second 
remark  which  that  Minister  male  to  him  was,  if  not 
cynical,  ignorant.  He  said  that  ii  facilities  were  afforded 
for  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the  Nationil  Schuols,time  would 
be  so  occupied  which  would  be  better  and  more  usefully 
employed  in  teaching  tiiem  sometliing  which  would  be  of 
practical  use  in  life.  Now,  it  would  be  evident  to  any  of 
them  wl;o  had  re.ad  the  report  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  Gaelic 
Union.  He  (Mr.  Sexton)  went  somewhat  beyond  the 
Council  of  the  Union  in  his  view  of  the  mattter,  for  when 
he  remembeied  that  the  Irish  langimge  \\as  an  ancient, 
copious,  and  expressive  tongue,  the  depository  of  all  that 
was  most  ch.aracteristic  and  worthy  of  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  famous  and  gifted  peojile,  he  thought  that  the 
demand  for  the  teaching  (if  it  went  beyond  the  mere  need 
of  it  as  an  antechamber  for  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
that  whenever  a  parent  wished  his  child  to  learn  the 
tongue  of  his  forefathers,  the  State  should  make  provision 
to  have  the  instruction  given  in  the  jiublic  system  of  edu- 
cation whenever  it  could  be  done  with  reasonable  con- 
venience and  without  general  derangement  of  the  system 
(applause).  But  the  stalesm.an  was  not  aware  that  the 
Gaelic  Union  did  not  place  Irish  in  competition  wdth 
English  or  any  other  useful  or  necessary  branch  of  educa- 
tion, but  were  anxious  that  Irish  should  be  taught  under 
certain  circumstances  to  certain  populations  in  the  Na- 
tional Schools  of  Ireland,  because  they  believed  that  in 
those  cases  and  circumstances  the  teaching  of  Irish  was 
the  most  effectual  prelude  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
English  (hear,  hear).  He  supposed  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  not  aware  that  there  were  still  in  Ireland  a  million 
of  people  who  spoke  the  Irish  language,  and  that  of  these 
a  large  proportion  could  speak  no  other.  A  statement 
recently  submitted  by  the  Council  of  the  Union  to  the 
Chief  .Secretaiy  for  Ireland  revealed  the  fact  that  in 
Waterford,  of  which  county  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  was  a  native, 
and  in  the  eight  counties  of  the  Western  sealioard,  there 
were  still  large  districts  where  Irish  was  the  only  language 
spoken  in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry.  Between  100,000 
and  150,000  children  came  from  these  homes  to  the 
National  Schools,  where  the  attempt  was  made  to  teach 
them  English  without  making  any  use  ol  their  previous 
knowledge  of  Irish.  As  long  as  the  present  stupid  system 
continued,  their  knowledge  of  both  languages  would  be 
imperfect.  If  they  emigrated  they  would  be  under  a  still 
greater  disadvantage,  and  they  would  struggle  through 
life  in  a  sort  of  mental  twilight  (applause).  The  Gaelic 
Union  asked  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion should  issue  an  adequate  set  of  text  books  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  in  the 
system  of  training  for  completing  their  knowledge  of  Irish 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  teacheis  had  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  Irish  not  scientifically  in  schools,  but  con- 
versationally, and  therefore  the  examinations  they  h.ad  to 
pass  in  order  to  obtain  their  certificates  should  not  be  so 
rigid  as  they  were  at  present.  The  Union  also  asked 
that  Irish  should  no  longer  be  an  extra,  but  an  ordinary 
subject  in  the  programme  of  the  schools,  and  that  the 
absurdity  siiould  no  longer  be  committed  of  placing  the 
ancient  vernacular  tongue  of  the  people  on  a  level  with 
the  classical  and  the  modern  foreign  tongues.  To  a  man 
having  a  profession  or  a  trade  in  the  Wtst  of  Iiel.ind  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Irish  would  be  of  more  use  than 
some  of  the  extra  subjects  in  the  programme  of  the 
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National  Board — than  algebra  and  physical  science,  for 
instance,  which  he  ventured  to  s;iy  would  l>e  of  very  little 
use  to  lim  in  Connemara.  Besides,  the  Irish  should  be 
taught  within  the  regular  school  hours.  At  present  it  had 
to  be  t:iui;ht  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition,  beouse  tlie  already  hard- 
worked  National  teachers  had  very  little  inclination  to 
devote  themselves  to  additional  teaching.  Finally  the 
standard  of  jirofipency  to  enable  teachers  to  earn  result 
fees  should  not  be  so  high  as  it  was  at  present.  Reference 
was  made  in  the  report  of  an  interview  the  Council  of  the 
Union  l.itely  had  with  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  That  gentleman,  who  oiteu  conveyeil  a  more 
cheerlul  impression  than  his  subsequent  conduct  justified, 
informed  the  councd  that  he  was  greatly  struck  with  some 
of  their  arguments.  English  Ministers  on  Irish  affairs 
were  very  often  greatly  struck  without  receiving  any  fatal 
injury  (laughter).  He  finally  said  that  he  could  not  come 
to  any  practical  conclusion  until  he  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  another  conversation  with  Sir  Patrick  Keenan. 
If  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  had  been  present  at  the  interview  he 
could  have  informed  him  that  that  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cau-e  the  opinions  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  question 
of  teaching  Irish  in  Iri-h-speaking  districts  were  already 
contained  in  three  important  public  documents.  In  a  re- 
port which  he  made  in  theye.ir  1S55,  as  He.id  Inspector 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  he  said — "  In  my 
opinion  the  aim  of  the  educationist  in  Ireland  ought  to  be 
to  commence  the  instruction  of  Iiiih  speaking  children  by 
teaching  them  the  Irish  tongue,  and  then  to  teach  them 
the  English  language  through  the  medium  of  their  native 
language."  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  National  Eilucation,  in  1868,  he  said — '"I  propose 
that  the  education  of  Irish-speaking  children  should  be 
commenced  in  Irish,  because  their  instruction  in  English 
should  not  begin  until  they  have  learned  to  read  Irish  " 
(applause).  Finally,  about  three  years  ago,  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  made  a  report  to  Parliament  on  the  education  of 
the  people  of  Malta,  in  which  he  said  that  the  most 
efficient  method  of  teaching  the  people  of  .Malta  English 
was  by  first  instructing  them  in  the  use  and  knowledge  of 
their  native  tongue.  What  was  good  for  .Malta  was  good 
for  Ireland.  It  would  be  his  (Mr.  Sexton's)  duty  a  month 
hence  to  meet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  another  place, 
and  lie  would  take  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  asking  him 
if  he  had  had  the  conversation  with  Sir  Patrick  Keenan 
yet  (laughter) ;  whether  Sir  Patrick's  opinions  remained 
unchanged,  and,  if  so,  how  soon  and  to  what  extent  the 
(jovernment  intended  to  put  them  into  operation  in 
connection  with  the  national  system  of  education  in 
Ireland  (applause). 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  S.F.T.C.D., in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  he  fully  sympathized  with  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Daviit  about  the  zeal  of  Canadians  and  United 
Slates  people  in  cultivating  the  Irish  language.  Some- 
times, however,  that  zeal  took  a  disagreeable  form,  so  that 
if  you  were  heard  speaking  a  few  words  in  Irish  in  an  hotel 
at  the  Niagara  Fails,  the  ch.imbermaid  would  expect  on 
your  leaving  a  dollar  instead  of  a  quarter-dollar  (laughter). 
If  he  could  testify  to  the  stimulus  the  language  had  got 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  might  mention  that  one  day  in 
(,luebec  he  went  out  to  hire  a  wagonette  to  visit  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci.  The  first  man  he  met  was  a  French 
Canadian,  and,  as  he  did  not  want  to  improve  his  French, 
he  passei  on  ;  btit  the  next  man  was  English,  and  on  his 
asking  was  there  no  one  about  who  could  speak  Iri-h,  a 
fellow  came  up  to  him,  and  said  — "  Begor,  your  honour, 
my  mother  spjaks  it  "  (laughter).  He  at  once  engaged 
that  man,  and  he  was  the  pleasantest  fellow  he  had  met 


for  many  a  day  (laughter).  He  told  him  so,  and  the  man 
returned  the  compliment  by  saying  he  would  rather  go  the 
whole  day  with  him  for  nothing  than  with  an  American 
for  five  dollar^  (applause).  Mr.  Sexton  had  spoken  so  well 
and  clearly,  and  with  so  full  a  knowledge,  that  he  should 
not  add  anything  to  what  that  gentleman  had  said  so  well 
about  the  limited  character  of  the  society's  deputation  to 
Mr.  Tievelyan.  That  deputation  went  before  the  Chief 
Secretary,  as  it  were,  in  handcuffs  (laughter).  He  hoped 
the  statement  would  not  give  offence.  They  were  obliged 
to  argue  that  they  did  nut  love  the  Irish  language  at  all, 
that  it  was  a  poor,  wretched  half-dead  language,  that  they 
did  not  want  to  cultivate  it,  and  that  only  a  few  lunatics 
amongst  the  popidation  would  think  of  cultivating  it ;  but 
that  what  tliey  wanted  was  to  teach  Iiish  in  order  that 
English  might  be  better  learned  (laughter). 

Before  they  went  into  the  room  they  had  a  discussion, 
and  they  preferred  the  deputation  to  be  private,  and  not 
public,  so  that  they  could  makes  speeches  to  the  point  and 
not  to  the  newspaper  reporters.  Father  Nolan  said  to 
him  in  the  waitingroom,  "What  part  will  you  take 
in  the  fight?"  (laughter).  He  replied  that  he  could 
fight  very  well  either  in  front  or  rere,  but  that  he  was 
best  in  the  ambulance  division  to  pick  up  the  wounded 
(laughter).  "Have  the  kindness  to  leave  me  till  last, 
and  when  you  are  all  talked  out  and  wounded  I  will  pick 
you  up  and  bring  you  back  to  hospital."  Well,  he  was  left 
last,  and  he  was  able  to  say  at  the  end,  "Gentlemen 
of  the  Gaelic  Union,  I  commend  and  thank  you  for  having 
so  ably  dischaiged  your  duty.  No  mistakes  have  been 
made— at  least  on  our  side  (laughter) — though  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  serious  blots  that  we  struck  on 
the  other  side"  (laughter).  He  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  a  speedy  answer  from  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  com- 
mon sense  questions  they  had  put  before  him  (hear,  hear). 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  a 
double  language,  he  would  give  thein  his  own  youthful 
experience,  which  he  remembered  distinctly  to  that  mo- 
ment from  the  time  he  was  a  little  boy.  He  did  not  think 
he  was  a  stupid  boy  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  He 
thought  he  was  rather  a  bright  boy,  but  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  trained  by  an  old  friend,  who  believed  there 
were  only  two  things  in  the  world  worth  knowing — 
one  was  English  grammar  and  the  other  was  the  Bible 
(he,ir,  hear) ;  both,  no  doubt,  excellent  things  in  their 
way,  but  his  tutor  took  a  most  injudicious  way  of  teaching 
them.  He  wovdd  give  one  of  the  lessons  which  it  was  his 
lot  to  go  through  on  a  Sunday.  Read — "In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  tlie  earth."  Parse  it. 
"In"  a  preposition;  "the"  the  definite  article;  "be- 
ginning" a  participial  noun,  having  all  the  force  of  the 
full  noun  subst.intive  (laughter)  ;  "God,"  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  World,  spelled,  my  boy,  you  will  observe, 
with  a  large  "G"  to  show  reverence  (laughter) ; 
"created,"  a  verb  active,  governing  the  objective  case, 
and  so  on,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
this  sort  of  thing  were  to  continue,  there  would  be  only 
one  thing  in  the  world  he  would  hate  more  than  Lindley 
Murray,  and  that  would  be  the  Holy  Scriptures  (laughter). 
The  next  year  he  was  advanced  enough  to  learn  Latin,  an 
inflectional  language,  as  ditTerent  from  English  as  Irish 
is  ;  the  moment  he  grasped  the  beautiful  grammar  of  that 
tongue,  a  flood  of  li-ht  was  poured  into  his  mind,  and  he 
Slid,  "I  now  know  English,"  and  he  did,  and  he  now 
thotight  Lindley  Muriay  plcasanter  reading  than  "The 
.Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment  "  (laugh'er  and  ap|)lau-e.) 
It  was  a  revelation,  like  the  great  saying  of  Cicero, 
"  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  in  my  judgment,  really 
separates  man  from  the  lower  animals,  and  thatisarii- 
culate  speech."     Now,  a  man  who  spoke  only  one  Ian- 
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guage  was  using,  without  understanding  it,  a  most  com- 
plicated grammar,  he  wssjust  like  a  man  who  saw  a  clock 
on  the  Lhimneypiece,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  works 
inside.  The  moment,  however,  he  learned  a  second  lan- 
guage, the  id'  a  of  grammar  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  learned  \>hat  separated  him  from  all  the  lower  crea- 
tures (applause).  Now,  he  left  that  branch  of  the  subject 
and  wool  1  say  a  few  words  upon  another  subject  that  tlie 
Gaelic  Union  had  very  much  at  he  irt.  It  would  a  very 
poor  mistake  to  say  that  the  Union  was  trying  lo  flog  a 
dead  hoise,  and  to  revive  Irish  as  a  spoken  language— 
they  would  like  t>i  revive  it  for  use  (applause)!  They 
could  never  forget  that  it  was  a  gieat,  noble,  grand 
language,  and  that  their  scholars  were  determined  lo  le- 
vive  it,  and  he  might  say  without  breach  of  coiifidmce 
that  the  views  of  the  Gaelic  Union  and  o'  the  Preservation 
of  the  Iri^h  Language  Society  would,  he  bdieved,  before 
long  stimulate  botli  tlie  Irish  Universities  to  take 
their  proper  place  and  position  in  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  the  lanL:uage  ;  and  that  before  long  they  would  see 
a  great  Irish  dictionary  ra)n  ily  in  proyre-s  of  the  ancient 
classic  Irish  language  (hear,  hear).  That,  of  course, 
might  be  an  objett  distinct  from  the  nindern  language, 
but  as  far  as  he  cmild  judge  himself,  he  would  like  to  say 
a  few  word-  about  Iri-h  Iteratuie.  He  was  not  so  bad  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Webb  had  admitted  himself  to  be,  a-  he 
had  managed  to  cripple  his  tongue  and  learn  Irish 
(laugluer),  and  he  spuke  it  pretty  fairly.  The  great  story 
of  Rama  in  search  of  his  bride  Sita  was  written  in  the 
most  beauliliil  of  Eastern  languages,  the  ."Sanskrit  tongue. 
The  story  of  the  ten  years'  wanderings  of  Ulysses  after 
the  siege  of  Troy  was  read  by  every  man  of  culture  with 
delight— it  was  told  m  the  ancient  Greek  tongue.  Horace 
had  cry.stallÌ2ed  for  ever  in  his  writings  the  sayings, 
manners  and  doings  of  the  great  age  of  Augustus. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  place  the  ancient  Irish  literature 
on  a  footing  with  the  .Sanskrit  poem,  the  Rainayana,  or 
with  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Odes  of  Horace  ;  but  he  would 
say  that  the  Fli;.;ht  of  Diarniuid  and  Grainne  and  the 
story  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cuail;^ne,  though  it  only  referred  to 
cattle  stealing,  was  worthy  of  being  considered  a  great 
literary  treasure  (hear,  hear).  Talking  of  cattle-stealing 
(laughter)— he  was  not  afraid  or  asliamed  to  meet  the 
question.  "Oh!  what  a  vulgar  subject"  some  might 
say.  Well,  he  knew  his  Homer  very  well,  and  some  of 
the  finest  pas-ages  in  Homer  were  about  stealing  each 
other's  cows,  about  flies  buzzing  around  a  milk  pail,  or 
about  bees  coming  from  the  cleft  of  a  ruck.  The  most 
admired  passages  were  about  the  humblest  things  (ap- 
plause). 'I'hey  had  no  right  to  underrate  the  value  of 
Iiish  records  because  they  dealt  with  such  small  matters  as 
raids  upon  cattle.  They  all  knew  how  up  till  a  late  lime 
Highlanders  had  a  great  contempt  for  traders,  because 
they  were  not  cow-stealers  and,  therefore,  nut  gentlemen 
(loud  laughter)  ;  and  Li>rd  Macaulay  has  told  how  George 
IV.,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  to  conciliate  his  luyal 
.Scotch  s.ilijects,  wore  the  garb  of  a  cow-stealer  (laughter)  ; 
and  her  Majesty's  son,  the  buke  of  Edinburgh,  had  been 
frequently  photographed  in  the  dre-s  of  people  who 
figured  in  the  time  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  (laughter). 
He  wished  to  con  ole  Mr.  Webli,  who  had  told  them 
of  his  difficulty  in  learning  Irish.  It  was  well  known 
to  all  re.al  Irish  scholars  that  the  language  which 
was  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  was  Iri-h 
(much  laugher).  They  might  take  him  out  on  a  hurdle 
and  hang  him,  but  he  would  stand  by  that  assertion 
to  the  last  (laughter).  A  doubt,  however,  was  in  his  mind 
upon  a  |Jüint,  which  he  would  leave  to  the  theologians  for 
settlement.  It  was  equally  well  ascertained  that  the  Iiish 
langua-e  was  so  very  difficult  the  devil  could  never  learn 


it  (great  laughter).  That  was  an  undoubted  fact  (laughter), 
and  it  would  console  Mr.  Webb  to  know  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged  at  not  being  able  to  learn  the  Irish 
language  when  a  personage  so  v.istly  superior  to  him  in 
intellect  had  failed  to  do  so  (lenewed  laughter).  He  would 
sit  down  wi  h  a  parting  shot  for  his  brother  clergy — How 
did  the  devil  tempt  Eve  if  he  did  not  learn  Irish  ?  (Roars 
of  laugh: er). 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Healy,  M.P.  moved  the  third  resolution. 

"That  the  means  adopted  by  the  Gaelic  Union  in  the 
interests  of  the  Iri-h  language  commend  themselves  to 
this  meeting,  and  that  the  Gaelic  Union,  therefore,  de- 
serves our  support." 

The  means  adopted  by  this  Union  were  eminently  practical 
— the  most  practical  yet  discovered  for  teaching  the  Iri-h 
languiLie  to  the  people.  He  rejoiced  that  he  had  been 
insrumental  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  showing  the 
neces-ity  for  the  National  Board  of  Educaiion  teaching 
Iiisli-S|  caking  children  the  language  of  their  fathers. 
It  was  important  in  connection  with  the  criminal  and  civil 
courts  of  the  country.  Many  Irish-speaking  people  had 
pleaded  guilty  he  believed  simply  because  they  were  un- 
able to  hope  for  any  adequaie  ilefence  iu  a  court  where 
English  was  the  only  language  spoken.  W'hen  Irish- 
speaking  people  went  to  .\merica  or  England  they  were 
terribly  handicapped  in  the  struggle  lor  life  (hear,  hear). 
What  was  tl'ere  to  prevent  a  few  hundred  pounds  being 
voted  by  Parliament  to  pay  small  incre.ises  of  salary  to 
the  teachers  for  teaching  children  Iri-h.  and  then,  through 
the  medium  of  that  tongue,  teaching  them  English  ?  The 
Government  was  an  ob-tacle  in  refusing  such  a  grant  as 
if  they  were  asked  to  overturn  the  IJiitish  Constitution. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Gaelic  Union  another 
generation  might  hold  a  coroner's  inquest  on  the  dead 
Irish  language.  What  would  not  the  philologists  say 
then  about  the  barbarity  of  having  allowed  the  language 
to  become  e.xtinct  !  The  sub-in-pectors  of  police  ought 
to  be  taught  Irish,  which  would  emble  them  to  perform 
their  duties  satisfactorily  in  districts  where  the  English 
tongue  was  almost  non-existent.  He  bJieved  the  Govern- 
ment op]iosed  this  movement  because  they  are  imbued 
\\  ith  a  feeling  of  spite  against  the  ancient  civilization  of 
this  country.  The  Government  would  rather  the  Irish 
people  would  believe  that  their  ancestors  were  barbarians, 
as  were  the  ancestors  of  the  English  (laughter),  instead  of 
men  of  culiuie  and  learning,  and  acquainted  with  all  the 
civilized  arts  of  the  period.  They  did  not  wish  the  Irish 
people  to  know  what  manner  of  men  their  fathers  were. 
They  wanted  the  Irish  people  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vast 
stores  of  learning  and  the  great  memorials  of  ancient  Irish 
civilizaiion  which  were  contained  in  the  Royal  Irish 
.\cademy.  Trinity  College,  and  the  Continental  Mon- 
asteries ;  in  the  hope  that  the  Irish  might  believe  that 
English  civilization  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the 
world's  civilization.  He  hoped  this  meeting  would  tend 
to  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  Irish  tongue. 

Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close  said  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  People  h.id  said  to 
hini,  "If,  as  you  complain,  the  Irish  language  is  dying  out, 
is  it  not  belter  to  let  it  die  out?  We  should  never  inter- 
fere with  nature."  His  reply  was,  that  nature  was  inter- 
fered with  in  a  great  many  other  matters  besides  the  dying 
out  of  the  Iri-h  language.  That  language  was  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  moiminent  of  ..ntiquity,  and  they 
should  preserve  it  for  the  same  reason  as  they  preserved 
ancient  buildings,  ancient  raths  and  other  such-like  monu- 
ments. The  present  generation  of  men  would  have  no 
right  to  smooth  aw.ay  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Tara,  nor  to 
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destrny  the  remains  of  Stonehenge,  because  tho-e  things 
did  not  belong  to  the  present  generation  alone — they 
belonged  to  posterity  as  well ;  we  have  no  ri;^hi  even  to 
allow  tliem  to  perish  from  neglect,  and  this  is  now  genei  ally 
recognised,  as  shown  by  the  steps  which  h.ive  been  taken 
by  the  ("lOvernmcnt  to  preserve  such  monuments,  although 
many  of  them  have  been  lully  delineated  and  described  in 
books.  Tile  In^h  language  was  also  a  precious  monu- 
ment of  the  past,  though  not  a  material  one,  and  it  was 
one  eniine;  tly  deserving  of  preservation.  He  ciissented 
from  the  theory  broached  by  Dr.  Haughton,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  spoke  Irish  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason — the  languige  of  mankind  wa^  confused  at  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  If  men  all  spoke  Irish 
down  to  ihat  time,  then  God  Almighty,  in  confusing  their 
speech,  would  have  been  working  against  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, which  he  (ihe  speaker)  did  not  believe  to  be  possible. 
The  confusion  nf  tongues  was  only  intended  10  stop  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  it  had  worl^ed  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse,  because  it  had  scattered  men  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  giving  rise  to  different  races  with  dilTcrent 
ideas  and  capacities.  Some  German  .-.nd  Frencli  philolo- 
gists were  as  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Irish  larguage  as  any  member  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  or  any 
person  present  in  that  roum.  The  Celtic  was  one  of  the 
sister  languages  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  all  of 
which  threw  light  on  each  other.  As  regards  this,  Irish, 
which  was  the  best  preserved  representative  of  the  Celtic 
family  of  tongues,  had  a  special  value  of  its  own,  as  it 
stood  in  sotne  respects  in  a  peculiar  position.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  Celts  were  ilerived  from  the  first 
branch  of  the  Aryan  stock,  which  started  from  the  original 
se.it  of  the  race  and  populated  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  Philologists  should  wish  to  preserve  Irish  as  a 
spoken  language  for  this  reason,  that  much  of  the  Irish  is 
not  preserved  in  writing,  and  there  are  many  words,  ex- 
pressions, and  idioms,  in  the  vernacular  Irish,  which 
would  doubt  ess  thiow  great  light  on  the  obscurities  of 
the  old  manuscripts.  His  Iriend,  Mr.  Fleming,  the  dis- 
tinguished Iri-h  critic,  then  sitting  bestde  him,  liad  men- 
tioned to  him  an  instance  of  an  idionr  which  had  been 
misiinderstoud  by  some  of  the  leading  Celticists,  which 
could  have  been  explained  at  once,  because  still  frequently 
employed,  by  ati  Irish-speaking  old  woman  in  Co.  Water- 
ford.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the  scientific  philologists 
of  this  country,  even  though  they  might  not  be  swayed  by 
the  patriotic  feeling  which  actuated  them  in  tliat  room,  to 
aid  in  the  present  movement,  at  least  until  the  now  existing 
Irish  vernacul.ir  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
recorded.  Mr.  Davitt  Itad  appealed  to  the  ladies  to  help 
in  the  good  cause,  lie  (the  speaker)  would  suj;gest  that 
the  ladies  could  do  that  in  another  way  besides  that 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  IJavitt — that  is,  by  learning  the  language 
themsehes.  If  they  did  that,  it  would  be  agreat  induce- 
ment to  others  to  do  the  same.  The  Germans  generally 
regard  English  as  being  a  harih-souuding  language, 
altogether  unfitted  for  being  sung,  and  yet  one  of  them 
who  had  this  idea  has  acknowledged  that  when  spoken 
by  an  English  lady  it  is  very  agreeable.  So  peisons  to 
whom  some  of  the  Irish  sounds  might  seem  strange  from 
being  unlike  what  they  were  accustomed  to,  would  find 
the  language  far  more  attractive  than  they  had  supposed 
when  flowing  from  the  lips  of  Irish  ladies. 

Mr.  Davitt  then  moved — 

"That  a  subscription  to  clear  off  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  association  in  the  publication  of  the  Gaelic  yournnl 
should   be  opened.' 

He  would  make  a  slight  reference  to  the  controveisy 
between  Dr.  Haugluon  and  Mr.  Close  as  to  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  Celtic  language.     It  might  be  pre- 


sumptuous for  hint  to   interfere   when  doctors  disagreed  ; 
but  as  he  believed   entirely    with   Dr.  Haughton  that  the 
Irish  language  was  spoken  in  the   Garden  of  Eden,  he 
would  quote  from  a  poet  to  sustain  that  proposition  : — 
"  When  lovely  Eve,  in  beauty's  bloom, 

First  met  fond  Adam's  view. 
The  first  wouls  he  spoke  to  her  were — 
CAT)  é  mü^  CÁ  cu  ?" 
(Applause).     The   last   line,    when    translated,    meant — 
'•How   do  you  do,    my  dear?"      (Lmighter.)     He    (Mr. 
Davitt)  had  to  make  amotion — namely,  that  a  subscrip- 
tion should  be  at  once  entered  into  10  relieve  the  Gaelic 
Union  of  the  small  debt  it  had  incurred.      He  hoped  that 
not  only  woidd  the  ladies  of  Ireland  organize  a  bazaar 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  m  aid  of  the  fund,  but  the  Frtinian's 
Journal  would  open  its  columns  for  subscriptions. 

Dr.  Caskv.  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  learned 
Irish  in  his  boyhood,  beiore  he  spoke  English  ;  and  he 
learned  English,  Greek,  and  Latin  through  the  Ir  sh. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  said  the  only  cause  of  debt 
had  been  the  Gaelic  Journal,  for  all  other  expenses  had 
been  paid  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  subscription  was  at 
once  made. 

Mr.  Webb  was  then  called  to  the  chair;  arid,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cusack,  seconded  by  the  Rev,  J.  E.  Nolan, 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  Elect  for  presiding, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  ft  om  its  commencement  to  the  31st  December,  1883, 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  pp.  157-8.  They 
have  been  audited,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Council,  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  David 
Comyn,  an  I  found  to  be  correct.  The  list  of  subscriptions 
to  the  fund  opened  at  meeting  (up  to  March  last)  will  be 
found  next  page. 


Notes  on  Poem  at  page  \âfì( omitted)  -. 

2nd  verse — cjii'oc,  a  copse  or  grove. 

4th  „  ■OŵTÌi,  for  ■OAtn,  pronounced 
here  as  in  "oaiti-i-a. 

4th  verse — fiíb',  pronounced  fiibw  :  pro- 
bably for  ]-iJ  jcnAob,  a  raspberr)-. 


Note  on  page   ioS,  VI.,  §   2  (omitted): — 

At  different  times,  between  two  and  tliree  cen- 
turies ago,  the  Irish  natives  were  driven  from  their 
rich  lands  into  the  poor  lands  of  the  seaboard  dis- 
tricts. These  districts  were  isolated  and  impass- 
able :  and  the  people  there,  cut  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  island,  have  preserved 
their  mother-tongue  to  this  day,  and  unless  these 
people  are  extirpated,  they  will  be  Irish  speakers 
a  century  hence. 
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©pinions  of  tljr  i^xtss. 


GAELIC  UNION  FUND. 

The  Freeman  says :  Wc  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  subsoiption  list  commenced  to  assist  the 
Gaelic  Union  in  its  laudable  effort  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  Iri-h  language,  by  the  publication  of  the  Caclicjoin  iicil, 
whichappearsmonlhly,  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  1  he  efforts 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  have  not  only  called  attention  to  the 
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necessity  of  teaching  Irish  Grammar  to  the  Irish-speaking 
children  attending  our  National  School-,  and  of  teaching 
them  English  through  the  medium  of  Irish,  but  have 
attr.icted  tlie  attention  and  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  learned 
students  of  the  ancient  Iri^h  language,  who  have  little  or 
no  sympathy  with  vernacular  Irish.  It  is  contidcntly 
believed  that  Dublin  University  and  the  Royal  Irish 
University  will  shortly  take  steps  to  place  the  study  of 
classical  Irish  on  a  more  sidtable  footing  than  at  present, 
and  that  Irish  Scholars  will  at  last  do  their  duty  towards 
the  Irish  language.  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  publica- 
tion fund  will  be  received  by  tiie  Treasurer  or  Secretary 
of  the  Gaelic  Union,  Mansion  House;  by  any  member  of 
the  Council ;  or  at  the  Ofifice  of  the  Freeman's  Joiiriinl. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  observed  from  the  report  of 
the  Gaelic  Union  that  that  society  proposes  to  prepare  a  set 
of  elementary  class-books  in  Irish,  as  a  means  of  teaching 
English  to  Iiish-speaking  children,  on  the  lines  formerly 
laid  clown  by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan.  We  understand  Irom 
the  Chief  Secretary's  reply  to  Mr.  Sexton,  respecting  the 
teaching  of  Irish  in  National  Schools,  given  in  our  issue 
of  yesteiday,  that  the  report  of  the  Conunissioners  on  the 
subject  is  such  as  would  satisfy  the  lion,  member,  and 
therefore,  we  suppose,  tlie  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union 
%vho  originally  moved  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  inatter. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  opportunity  for  using  the  above- 
mentioned  class-books  if  adopted  by  the  Board.  We 
need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  great 
importance,  as  regards  the  interests  of  Irish-speaking 
children,  of  teaching  them  English  in  the  manner  above 
referred  to.  We  print  to-day  a  list  of  additional  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Gaelic  Union  Publication  Fund.  This 
fund  is  mainly  intended  for  the  support  of  ihe  /mrna/  of 
the  Union,  which  has  been  courageously  started  in  the  face 
of  numerous  difficulties.  The  first  volume  of  ihe/our/ial 
is  now  completed. 


IRISH   MUSIC  AND   THE   IRISH   LANGUAGE. 

Some  account  of  an  entertainment  of  a  most  interesting 
and  attractive  character  which  took  place  at  the  Rotundo, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Grand  Concert  of  Irish  Airs,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  preceding  report  of 
the  Gaelic  Union  Public  Meeting.  This  concert  was  given 
as  a  complimeniary  benefit  to  Mr.  John  ODonnell,  a 
gentleman  who  has  recently  been  most  successful  in  his 
efiforts  to  popularize  native  music  in  Dublin  and  elsew^here, 
and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union 
was  intended  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  these  effort.?, 
and  their  sense  of  the  close  connection  between  the  native 
language  and  the  native  music  of  Ireland.  The  lollowing 
Members  of  the  Council  were  present :— The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor;  Mr.  Thomas  Se.xton,  M.P.  ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haughton,  S.F.T.CD. ;  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close, 
M.A.  ;  R.  J.  O  Mulrenin,  J^ohn  Fleming,  Editor  Gaelic 
Journal ;  Michael  Cusack,  Rev.  John  E.  Nolan, 
O.D.C.,  &c. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
programme,  the  following  eloquent  addresses  on  Irish 
music  and  the  Irish  language  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sexton  and  Dr.  Haughton  : — 

Mr.  Se.\ton,  who  was  warmly  cheered,  said— I  am  here 
this  evening,  not  only  to  enjoy  with  you  this  feast  of  Irish 
music,  but,  also  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  (.iaelic 
Union,  to  give  thinks  to  a  distinguished  Iri-h  artist  lor 
the  aid  which  he  gave  10  our  particular  |  urpose  by  his 
recent  concerts  here  (hear,  hear).  I  have  also  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  gracing 
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this  occasion  with  his  presence  (hear,  hear),  and  I  wish  to 
thanli  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  having  assembled 
here  lo-niglit  to  give  practical  support  and  aid  to  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  deserving  Irish  artists  of  our  day 
(applause).  We,  members  of  tlie  GaeHc  Union,  feel  that 
in  our  eflbris  to  fostt-r  and  preserve  the  ancient  tongue  of 
Ireland,  we  command  tiie  general  sympathy  of  the  public. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  when  such  effoits  are  made 
to  prest-rve  the  ruins  of  the  past,  tlie  cliurches,  the  raths, 
the  towers,  which  are  mere  mute  and  dead  memorials, 
that  we  should  neglect  to  foster  that  ancient  tonyue  which 
is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  precious 
relic  that  has  been  borne  down  to  us  along  the  heavily 
freighted  stream  of  time  (applause).  We  should  beware 
lest  we  incur  the  contempt  that  deservedly  falls  upon_a 
race  that  is  ii:norant  or  careless  of  the  past  of  its  own 
fatliers.  And  it  is  an  observation  verified  by  history  and 
by  human  experience  that  wlien  a  race  is  so  careless  and 
so  ignorant  of  its  own  past,  it  has  but  a  sorry  prospect  for 
the  future  (hear,  hear).  We  look  around  us  and  we  tinil 
in  Wales  the  ancient  Keltic  cultivated  and  spoken  by  the 
most  I'astidious  classes  in  society.  We  find  in  Scotlantl 
the  ancient  tongue  still  the  care  of  the  learned  and  the 
wise.  W'e  find  in  England  learned  societies  devoting  them- 
selves to  preserve  the  recoids  of  the  crude  dialects  of 
Chaucer's  day,  ant-1  even  of  earlier  times.  And  shall  it  be 
said  that  while  in  every  country  intelligent  efforts  are 
being  devoted  to  preserve  the  traces  of  ancient  tongues, 
that  we  in  Ireland  neglect  a  language  which  is  the  reliquary 
of  the  legends  that  come  dow-n  to  us  from  the  dawn  of 
civilized  history  ;  which  is  the  reliquary  of  those  legends 
and  traditions  which  fill  us  with  a  sense  of  our  distinctive 
existence  as  a  people  ;  the  language  which  hokls  most 
heroic  nanativcs  ;  which  competes  in  strength  and  grace 
with  the  noble-t  epics  of  the  most  civilized  people»  ;  the 
languat^e  which  holds  those  exquisite  fragments  of  song 
which  crystallize  for  us  the  aspects  of  our  ancient  life,  and 
which  represent  with  a  marveUous  fidelity  tlie  lights  and 
shades  of  our  history  and  tlie  temperament  of  our  people 
(applause)?  It  may  be  said  that  life  is  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  hurr)"  and  of  hard  labour  that  w  hen  a  language 
has  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  active  literature,  and  passed 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  practical  uses  of  life,  that  people 
have  no  time  to  study  and  to  acquiie  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  could  not  be  turned  to  practical  account.  The 
force  of  the  argument  will  depend  upon  tiie  disposition  of 
the  men  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But,  \\  hatcver  may  be 
its  force,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  the  Irisli  language  ini|,)eile 
the  study  of  our  native  music.  It  is  as  easy  to  learn  to 
sing  an  Irish  melody  as  it  is  to  indulge  in  the  imbecilities 
of  Italian  opera,  or  the  inanities  of  English  song  (applause). 
If  the  ancient  tongue  is  the  voice  of  our  race,  the  native 
music  is  its  spirit  (applause).  Our  music  is  the  picture  of 
the  nature  of  our  people.  In  its  mixture  of  gloom  and 
gaiety,  in  its  martial  tone  and  its  sweet  note  of  sorrow,  it 
is  a  picture  unexampled,  prehaps  unequalleil,  in  fidelity  of 
the  nature  of  a  people  formed  for  a  full  and  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  but  stunted  by  misfortune  and  iiy  wrong  (loud 
applause) — a  people  who,  m  spite  of  all  the  evils  of  their 
lot,  have  preserved  to  the  present  day  that  fascinating 
cheerfulness  and  that  tender  feeling  which  attract  the 
regard  of  even  the  most  unsympathetic  stranger  (applause). 
Had  we  been  a  pros]ierous  and  powerful  people,  our 
national  music  niiglit  be  as  tame  and  as  unspiiited  as  tliat 
of  other  nations  which  T  could  name  (a  kaugh)  ;  but  our 
national  music  has  thriven  and  flourished  in  misfortune, 
and  it  is  more  dear  to  us  because  it  is  the  child  of  per- 
secution. The  noblest  and  the  most  inspiring  airs  which 
thrill  the  Irish  heart  conre  down  to  us,  not  from  the  distant 


days  of  an  independent  Ireland,  bat  from  that  penal  era 
when  the  Irish  minstrel  was  liunted  like  the  beast  of  prey. 
I  think  I  may  say  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  ex- 
quisite union  of  thrilling  thought  and  of  lascmating  sound 
than  in  the  melodies  of  Moore  (applause).  And  Moore 
made  as  keen  a  remark  as  it  is  possible  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  music,  and  showed  his  deep  sense  of  the  fact 
that  music  is  a  langunge  more  universal  than  words  ;  that 
music  touches  depths  of  feeling  which  language  cannot 
reach  ;  that  it  is  a  language  which  needs  no  interpretation 
nor  comment,  when  he  said  of  his  own  melodies  that  one 
of  their  claims  to  favour  and  to  fame  was  that  his  poetiy 
sympathized  with  the  music  (applause).  I  have  no  fear, 
no  doubt,  as  to  the  future  of  Irish  music,  because  I  feel, 
from  what  my  own  heart  tells  me,  that  there  is  no  one  in 
this  hall  over  whom  some  particular  Irish  melody  has  not 
a  special  and  almost  a  magical  power,  because  of  its  con- 
nection in  his  mind  with  some  by-gone  time  or  with  some 
deep  emotion  (afiplause).  Vou  heard  a  few  moments 
since  that  charming  melody,  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.". 
It  carries  me  back  a  good  many  years,  and  I  remember  a 
certain  day  when,  with  a  body  of  the  best  beloved  friends 
of  my  life,  I  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  demense  of 
Woodstock,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  a  region  doubly 
charming  because  it  is  as  lovely  a  scene  as  can  be  found 
even  in  our  lovely  Ireland,  and  because  it  was  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Tighe,  a  lady  who  shed  the  light  of  genius  upon 
that  romantic  scene  (applause).  I  remember  the  day  was 
a  lovely  summer's  day.  The  scene,  as  I  have  said,  was 
beautiful.  Youth  and  friendship  and  high  spirits  completed 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  and  I  remember  that  as  the 
evening  fell,  and  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  fed  on  the 
broad  stream,  along  which  our  boats  were  moving,  some- 
one sang  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night."  Later  incidents  of 
life  have  faded  from  my  memory,  but  whenever  I  hear 
that  song  I  think  of  the  friends  who  surrounded  me  that 
day  ;  some  have  passed  out  of  the  world,  and  as  to  others, 
though  they  are  still  alive,  their  way  of  life  and  mine  are 
sundered.     Whenever  I  hear  these  words — • 

"  Of  the  friends  long  linked  together, 
Fond  memory  " 

in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Throws  the  light  of  other  days  around  me," 

and  I  think  of  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  Moore 
wedded  the  charming  words  of  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night," 
to  the  exquisite  air  which  is  in  itself  the  very  soul  of 
pathetic  and  tender  recollection  (applause).  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  debar  you  further  from  hearing  the 
rest  of  the  music,  because  you  are  about  to  be  addressed 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day  (applause)  ; 
by  a  gentleman  who  illustrates  the  brilliant  versatility  of 
Irish  genius  by  adorning  all  the  three  Ijarned  professions 
at  once  (applause  and  laughter) ;  a  gentleman  in  regard  to 
whom  I  confess  I  am  in  a  mood  of  permanent  doubt 
whether  I  should  most  admire  his  learning  or  his  wit 
(applause)  ;  the  savant  who  has  revived  in  our  day  the 
kind  of  wonder  that  was  provoked  by  a  gentleman 
described  in  Goldsmith's  verse — ■ 

"  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

("Applause).  I  conclude  by  saying  that  Irish  music  will 
always  live  and  flourish  in  Ireland  by  the  forje  of  its  own 
inherent  charm,  and  I  have  no  better  hope  for  it  than  that 
it  may  always  command  the  services  of  interpreters  as 
gifted  as  tho.^e  who  have  charmed  us  here  to-night  (ap- 
plause). 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,   who  was  warmly  received, 
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said  he  endorsed  every  one  of  Mr.  Sexton's  most  inte- 
resting words.  He  felt  at  the  present  moment  in  a  most 
complicated  sensation,  like  a  slice  of  bre.id  in  a  sandwich 
between  the  more  inteie-ting  pieces  nf  meat.  Mr.  .Se.Kton 
and  he  weie  c:illtrd  upon  to  act  a->  a  kind  of  moral  buffer 
between  the  two  more  attiactive  pnrls  of  the  enteitain- 
ment.  But  lie  would  say  a  few  words  upon  two  duti  s 
which  they  had  to  perform — one  a  pr.nct  cal  and  press  ng 
duty  towards  their  yoimg  people  who  spoke  the  Iri^li 
langunge  almost  as  iheir  sole  tongue  ;  and  the  other,  a 
duty  which  thiy  owed  to  ilie  Irish  tongue  it-elf.  They 
might  not  know  that  there  were  200,000  children  in  Ire- 
land attending  National  Schools  whose  sole  langLiage  was 
the  Iri^h  tongue,  and  lo  whom  English  would  be  as  Latn 
was  to  most  of  theui  (hear,  hear).  Irish-speaking  chil- 
dren must,  if  common  sense  pre\ailed,  be  taught  first  at 
school  to  read  and  write  the  Irish  language  (hear,  hear). 
When  that  was  done  a  flood  of  light  hurst  upon  their 
minds,  and  then  they  learned  with  a  tenfold  momentum 
the  more  important  Eng  ish  tongue.  But  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  other  influences  than  common  sense  had 
been  at  work  in  oppressing  the  Irish  tongue  in  their  Na- 
tional Schools  (hear,  hear),  and  he  said  it  with  deep  re- 
gret, that  theie  seemed  to  be  at  the  bntlom  a  determination 
not  to  foster,  not  to  encourage  nythingthat  was  peculiarly 
Irish  (loud  applau-e).  They  had  a  duty  to  the  Irish  lan- 
guage itself.  Language  was  a  complic.ited  mechan  sm, 
invented  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  was  part  of  the  history 
of  the  mind  of  man  ;  a  l.inguage  that  was  being  extiii- 
guislied  was  the  precious  relic  of  tiie  past,  a  relic  of  tlie 
predominance  of  man  over  the  other  animals.  And  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  amongst  the  lowest  tribes  of 
human  beings  the  most  complicated  languages  and  gram- 
mars were  to  be  fouml  ;  it  was  permanent  testimony  to  the 
Divine  Spirit  that  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life, 
distinguishing  him  from  the  animals,  an  1  placing  him  in 
the  image  of  God  (.ipplause).  He  thought  their  friends, 
the  English,  had  made  a  mi-take  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Irish  language.  He  liked  the  English  people  very  much  ; 
they  were  very  e.xcellent  people,  they  produced  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world — such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Newton — 

A  Voice — They  did   not  produce  Sexton,  at  all  events 
(applause). 

Another  Voice — Or  Haughton  (renewed  cheers). 
Rev.  Dr.  Haughton — The  English  people  certainly  do 
produce  wonderfully  great  men,  but  then  they  don't  know 
when  they  have  produced  a  great  man  or  woman  ;  they 
have  to  wait  until  an  Irishman  or  a  Frenchman  tells  them 
*'  so  and  so  is  a  great  man  "  (laughter).  Jt  was  not  until 
an  Englishman  was  dead  that  people  recognised  his  worth, 
but  they  made  a  great  mistake  m  trying  by  mere  force  of 
routine  rules  to  crush  out  wliat  was  Irish  (applause).  Mr. 
Darwin  proposed  many  years  ago  a  remarkable  statement 
about  the  honey  bee ;  it  was  observed  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  tlie  geometer  Pappus  that  it  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  gt  ometry  (laugliter),  that  its  cells  were 
all  perfert  hexagons,  and  he.\agons  fitting  into  each 
other  so  that  there  was  no  loss  of  Space.  \Vell,  about 
two  hundied  years  ago,  mathematicians  begin  to  in- 
quire into  the  foimation  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  of  the 
bee,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  liee  had  even  greater 
geometrical  talent  than  Pappus  gave  him  credit  for ; 
he  not  only  knew  the  properties  of  the  hexagon,  but 
also  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (laughter).  Taught 
by  a  wisdom  higher  than  his  own,  he  used  the  hexagon 
and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Mr.  Dai  win  said  he  had 
got  an  explanat  on  of  all  this  ;  that  the  bee  had  been  im- 
proving the  shape  of  his  cell  in  consequence  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  wax  (laughter).     The  ecunomy  of  wax  in 


using  the  dodecahedron  cell  was  2^  per  cent.  :  that  was 
a  very  small  margin  in  trade  for  profit  (laughter),  Darwin 
said  the  honey  bee  was  now  ahead  of  all  other  bees,  be- 
cause he  was  making  2i  per  cent,  in  the  economy  of  wax 
in  his  cell,  by  knowledge  acquired  somehow  (lauchter). 
He  (Dr.  Haughton)  wrote  to  Darwin  and  said,  '•  Here  is 
this  stumbling,  fumbling  old  bumble  bee  that  makes  a 
hole  in  the  turf  and  puts  his  honey  in  it.  and  does  not 
know  any  geometry  at  all  (laughter),  and  yet  he  is  alive 
and  Well,  for  he  has  learned  the  art  of  dying  hard  " 
(laughter  and  applause).  He  had  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
honey  bee  and  of  a  bumble  bee.  and  the  bumble  bee  lived 
for  seven  or  eight  days  with  his  head  cut  off,  while  the 
geometrical  honey  bee  died  off  at  once  (applause).  The 
Irish  nation  had  not  the  knowledge,  coals,  or  the  wealth 
of  her  big  sister  across  the  sea,  but  the  Irish  na" ion  had 
learned  the  art  of  dy  ng  very  hard  (applause).  One  thing 
he  ob-erved  in  America  with  sad  regret,  that  the  Irish 
men  and  women  that  he  met  there  who  were  born  in  this 
country  had  friendlier  feeling  towards  Engli-hmen  than 
their  sons  and  daughters  who  never  set  foot  in  Ireland  ; 
that  was  a  wrong  and  a  had  thing,  and  there  must  be 
Something  radically  wrong  about  this  country  when  that 
state  of  things  existed  (hear,  hear). 


BUSINESS  OF  COUNCIL. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  for 
the  Preservation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Irish  Language, 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dawson-street,  John 
Fleming,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  there  were  also  present 
—  Messrs.  Douglas  Hyde,  Morris,  Comyn,  Cusack,  the 
Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  M.A.  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Nolan,  O.D.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  O'Mulrenin,  Hon.  Secre- 
taries. Alter  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  other  rou- 
tine business,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Canon  U.  J. 
Bourke,  enclo-ing  one  from  the  Rev.  Walter  Conway, 
P.P.,  of  Killeen,  on  the  education  status  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  children  in  his  parish.  A  letter  from  Maynooth 
was  read  on  the  suljject  of  developing  Irish  studies  in  that 
College.  Mr.  0'>lulrenin  then  announced  that  Mr.  P. 
Cummins,  T.C.,  had  subscribed  towards  the  .Simpson 
Fund,  and  made  other  generous  offers  towards  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  language.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  notice  at  the  last  meeting,  piO))osed,  and  Mr.  James 
F.  Morris  seconded  the  eleciion  of  Henry  King,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Dalkey,  as  member  of  Council.  The  proposal 
passed  unanimously.  In  consequence  of  the  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Conway,  the  following  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  and  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  M..H.  Close— "That  the  Rev.  J.  J.  O'CarroU,  S.J., 
and  Messrs.  John  Fleming  and  Michael  Cusack  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  to  prepare  elementary  class  hooks 
in  Irish  as  a  means  of  teaching  English  to  Irish-speaking 
children."  In  pursuance  of  this  object  it  was  resolved  to 
communicate  with  Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  Murdoch  on 
the  subject  of  Scotch-Gaelic  reading  books,  and  with  Mr. 
\V.  Spurred  on  that  of  Welsh  ones.  Communications  were 
discussed  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  London  an 
Irish-speaking  Club,  as  a  Welsh  one  is  in  contemplation. 
The  other  subjects  discussed  were  the  measures  about 
being  taken  to  satisfy-all  liabirities,  the  issuing  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  the  lists  of  subscriptions  to  be  published 
in  the  /•'reemaii,  the  Galway  Irish  revival,  the  question  of 
Mr.  Sexton  in  the  Commons,  Irish  concerts,  and  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  who  ha\e  received  thejuuinal  and  have 
not  paid  up  their  subscriptions.  'Ihe  meeting  atljoumed 
at  5.45  p.m. 
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At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Rev.  John 
Egan  in  tlie  Chair  ;  there  were  also  present — The  Kev. 
Maxwell  H.  Close,  M.A.  ;  Dr.  Jolin  O'Dnffy,  Mes-rs. 
Douglas  Hvde,  David  Coniyn.  J.imes  F.  Mori  is,  John 
Morrin,  John  Fleming  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  E.  Nolan, 
O.D.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  O'Mulrenin,  Hon.  Secretariei.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Nnlan  gave  notice  that  at  tlie  next  meeting  he 
would  propo-e  the  Rev.  Robert  Curtis,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I., 
and  Rev.  Gerard  Hopkins.  S.J. ,  F.RU. I.,  as  members 
of  Council.  Dr.  O'Duffy  proposed  and  Mr.  J.  Morrin 
seconded — "That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Close,  M. A.,  and  Mr. 
David  Comyn  be  requested  to  audit  tlie  accounts 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  for  publication,  and  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  (inanci.il  condition  of  the  Gaelic  Joiirnnl 
for  the  Council."  The  resolution  was  passed.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing motion  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan, 
seconded  by  Mr.  O'Mulrenin,  and  passed — "That  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Gae'ic  Union  are  due 
and  are  herel)y  tendered  to  their  fellow  member,  T. 
Sexton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  fnrhis  efforts  in  the  inierests  of  the  Irish 
language  in  and  out  of  Parliament."  Mr.  Comyn  laid  on 
the  table  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  their 
account.  Some  details  of  the  Iri-^h  conversation  class  which 
follows  the  Council  mee  ings  as  well  as  of  the  ladies'  Irish 
classes  were  then  arranged.  The  meeting  having  ad- 
journed at  5.30,  resolved  itself  into  an  Irish  conversation 
class. 


THE  GAELIC  UNION. 

ANNUAL   STATEMENT    OF   ACCOUNTS. 


1880. 

Dr.  Received. 

1880. 
Dec.  31.  Subscriptions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Council      ...       36   12 
,,       All  others  ...  ...       33     9 


d.       L 


Balance  due  to  Treasurer 


Cr. 

Prize  Fund. 


70     I 
12    o 


/S2 


Dec.  31.  No.  I — Prizes.awarded 
to  Intermediate  Stu- 
dents      ...  ...       31     o     o 

„  No.  2— Cost  of  Books] 
presented  in  18S0  to  I 
National  Teaciiers  |  12  13  6 
No.  2 — Total  Expenses  \ 
in  connection  with  I 
Prizes,  Carriage  of  | 
Books,  &c.  ...J       150 


d.       £     s.    d. 


Advertisements,  publication  of  Cir- 
culars, announcement  of  Prizes, 
Book  Lists,  &c.  (Publication 
Fund) 

Stationery 

Postage 

Subscriptions  to  Public  Journals  ... 

Sundries,  Newspapers,  Wrappers, 
&c. 


44  iS    6 


4    8 


£S2    I    6 


Dr. 


1881. 

Received. 


Dec.  31.   Subscri]itions  and  Do- 
nations  from   Mem- 
liers  of  Council      ...       ; 
,,       All  other  sources      ...       ; 

,,       Balance  due  to  Treasurer 


d.       £    5.    d. 


7    6 


87    9    9 
6    o  10 


Paid. 


Cr. 


£93,  10    7 


Dec.  31.  Balance  due  to  Treasurer 

18S1.  Prize  Fund. 

Dec.  31.  No.  I — Prizes  awarded 
to  Intermediate  Stu- 
dents 

,,  No.  2 — Books  pre- 
sented to  Teachers 

,,  No.  3— Books  distri- 
buted to  Classes,  .Sub- 
scribers, &c.  [Fubli- 
cation  Fund) 


.Í       3.     d.  £ 


8  15 


Advertisements  {Publication  Fun 

Stationeiy 

Postage 

Subsciiptions  to  Public  Journals 

Sundry  Expenses 




4> 

S 

0 

id) 

12 

iq 

6 

2 

ift 

I 

17 

8 

6 

4 

10 

0 

2 

10 

4 

I8S2. 

Dec.  31 


Dr. 


1882. 

Received. 


Subscriptions  and  Do- 
nations from  Mem- 
bers of  Council 

All  other  sources 


£91  10     7 


£    s.    d. 


Publications. 
Sales  of  Books,  per  Gaelic  Union 
M.  H.  Gill  and  Son's 

Account  to  this  date, 

for  Books,  Printing, 

&c £%i    8    s 

Less   Cash    paid,   and 

Allowances  for  Sales       44   15     6 


124    6     7 
10  17  II 


Paid.  Cr. 

iSSi.  £    s.   d. 

Dec.  31.   Balance  due  to  Treasurer 

Prize  Fund. 
18S2. 
Dec.  31.  No.     2— Books     pre- 
sented to  Teachers  8     5   10 
,,       No.    3 — Books   disiri- 
bute  1  to  Classes,  Sub- 
scribers,   &c.    {Pud- 
lication  Fund)        ...         9  I6     8 


£    s.  d. 
6    o  10 


18 


Cirried  forward,  £2^    3    4 
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Publications 


1882 
Dec.  31. 


Brought  forward 
Coit  of  Printing  and 
Stereotyping  Woik» 
issued  at  expense  of 
Gaelic  Union 
Cost  of  Circulars,  Pam- 
phlets, Reports,  &c. 
(including  Report  for 
1880) 


£    s.    d. 


43  14  10 


L    s.   d. 
24    3    4 




104 

6 

8 

„        Adverlisements  (Publication  Fund] 

12 

II 

9 

,,       Stationery  ... 

14 

II 

4 

„        Postage 

7 

2 

lO 

„        Sundry  Expenses 

I 

9 

8 

,,       Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  ... 

9 

II 

10 

£173  '7    5 


1882. 
Dec.  31 


1883. 

Dr.  Received. 

£    s.   d. 
Balance  in  Treasurer  s  hands 


£    s.  d. 

9  II   10 


Dec.  31.  Subscriptions  and  Do- 
nations from  Mem- 
bers of  Council  ...  99  8  3 
,,  Subscriptions  and  Do- 
nations from  Mem- 
bers of  Gaelic  Union, 
Subscribers  to  Gadic 
Journal,  and  all  other 
sources    ...  ...      237     7     6 

,,       Total  Subscriptions  received  in  1S83    336  15     9 

Publications. 

„       Sales   of  Books  and  Journal,    per 

Gaelic  Union  ...  ...       21     7     ■ 

M.  H.  Gill  and  Son''s  Account — 

,,       Balance  due  for  18S2      £1%  12   II 

,,  Journal  Account  for 
1882  (Preliminary 
Circulars,  &c.)       ...       22     4     6 

„  Account  for  Sundries, 
less  Amount  allowed 
<br  Sales  ...         i   16     6 


Balance  due  this  date 


y.  Dollai'd s  Account  to  this  dale — 

Gaelic  Journal,  Print- 
ing, Paper,  Binding, 
postage,  &c.  ...  /383  19     I 

Less  Cash  paid,  and 
Allowances  for  Sales    273     2    4 


62  13  II 


no  16    9 


Prize  Fund. 
1S83.  £    s.   d. 

Dec.  31.   No.  3 — Books  dislributed 

Publications. 

Dec.  31.  Cost  of  Printing  12 
Numbers  of  Gaelic 
Journal,  Covers, 
Postage,  Preliminary 
Circulars.  &c.  ...     406     3     7 

,,       Advertisements  paid  to 

date         ...  ...         7     9  II 


s.    d. 
4     4 


Balance  of  M.    H.   Gill  and  Son's 

Account  for  1S82,  as  per  Contra 
Stationery 
Postage 

Sundry  Expenses 
Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 


<Í54i     5     4 


^Xiji  An  iMACCAiiA)-  A  CÁ  le  ceA]-j]iÁ-ó  ẃjtif 
le  c|iíonAcc  Ttiói]\  'y^n  j-cléi]!  niAit  jeAlt 
Aip  An  j-cóiTijiAC  A  üÁ  Anoi]'  Aiji  bun  1  TnopAn 

•Oe  ciOjlCAlb  TOip  An  ■pAOJAl  AJll]'  An   CAjlAlf. 

A^  b]\eAcnu  JA-ò  ai]i  b]ii AcpAib  Â\\  SLÁnuij- 
ceo]tA  xio  iiA  h-<\p)xolAib,  nuAtii  bi-oeAiOAH 
Ag  •out,  cum  An  I'oij'jeuL  a  cnAobfjAoiieA'ò, 

AJtl)-  AJ  tJeAllCATi  pA|l,  Y*'1    <^"1     CeUtinA,  A1]1 

IxAiji  nA  b-GAglAi^'e  ó  cui|ieAt)  Aip  bun  i, 
cugAmuiu  yAoi  ueAHA  nAC  jiAib  Aoif  ó  foin 
nAc  jiAib  ■pocbA  C)\io]-c  co  po]i,  nA  Atn  tiac 
jtAib  A  jeAÌlAiiinA  CO  cóntiti'oncA  A'-p/bi'ôeA- 
■OA)'  1  lAecib  nA  n-^ipj'co'L.  'Se  fin  be  jtAo, 
nAC  jtAib  bliAüAin  Aif  ■çeò.-ò  nA  5-ciAncA  fin 
nAC  ]\Aib  An  nAiiiAUAf  ceuünA  it)i]t  An  f aojaI 
Ajuf  An  GAjbAif  ;  An  fUAC  ceut)nA  A15  An 
]-AOJAbT)o'n  GAjlAifiAju]' An  oibliojAiuceu- 
■onA  Ai]\  An  GajIai]'  ufÁit)  tio  -óéAnA-ó  ■oe'n 
A]iniÁib  A  cuj  C]\iofc  -oi  cum  lonntiiuf  nión- 
buAij  An  ciieitJirh,  a  ü'ỳÁj  Se  f  aoi  n-A  cúpAiii 
A  cof Ainc  ;  Ajuf  le  i-jDAifn  a  •òéAnA-ó  beif 
tiA  nAtiiA'OAib  ceAnnA  a  ■o'eifij  fUAf  in  a 
h-AJATO  ; — Anoif,  50  foblufAC,  tiiAf  bi  luce 
An  Aincjieroirh,  ctJiiiACCA  Ajuf  uACCAiiÁm  nA 
CAliiiAn,  Ajiif  50  foluijce,  niA)\  bi  flŵCA  An 
ÜOllCA-OAlf  AgUf  nAti)toic-i'pioiiAnA  A  cÁ  inf 
nA  b-ionA-OAib  ÁfOA,  mA]i  -oeip  tlAotii  pól 
(6)36)'.  vi.  12)  ;  Agu]-  ni  50  li-AnAtii,  ■oob'iAT) 
A   clAnn   ceAnnc)teun   fétn   a  nAiiiAiti   buw 
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boinbe,  lonno)-  juji  nimic  b'éijeAn  -oi  eijije 

•|-llcV]-  AJll]-  U\-0  A  jeApilATJ  AlllAC  Ó  tl-A  bpoL- 

Lac    CAOiii.        -c\cc   x)'ei]\ij    p    1    g-coriinuije 
cAiÈnéimeAC    ó]'    a    5-cionn,    ói)\    -oo   jeAlt 
Cpiofc  nAcb-iruijeA-o  jeACAfòe  i-|:ninn  buATO 
uiniie  ;  A511]'  iiiA]\  bi   Se  ahiah'i  TJileA-p  •o'Á 
jeAÌlAtiinAib,  ■00  CÓ5  Se  1"1-ia]-,  iiia)!  CÓ5  Se 
1llA0i]'e  Aju)"  HA  yAi-óe  ']'•^\^    c-]-eAn-j\eACC, 
fA5Ai\CACc    ■oileAf,    ■oeAJboi'oeAc    nAoificA, 
reA]'j]iÁt)AC,  c]>ionA  be  n-A  faobAt  a  c]\eo- 
•HiiJAb,  All  c]ieiT)eAiii  -do  co)v\inr,  Aguf  bonj 
l!)eA'OAi]\  A  ]'T)ni]\A'ó  50  cuAii  All  c-fbÁnui jce. 
llinie  I'ln,  'y\AVi  ik\  ]-a5A1]\c  ■00  ceAp  "OiA 
AiiiAC   iei)'   All    GajLai]'  130  cjieoiiu  JAXJ  ;  be 
cmbe    All    Aiiic]\eiT)iiii    a   i'CopATÌ),    ajii]"    be 
yoijit)  Ajup  piotcÁni  a  coiijbÁib   1    iiieAfg 
iiA  n-'OAOineAt)  50  b-ioiiilAn.       -úcc  gni  50 
]iAib  Ati  tiuAbguf  fo  1  g-cómtiuige  ceAHgAil- 
ceAc  opjiA,  ni  ^Aib  pe  ahiaiii  niop  ceAiijAib- 
dje  nÁ  níop  iiiAccAriAije  ionÁ  cÁ  ye  aii-tdiu  : 
ót]i  nib  Aoii  Á1C  in  A  b-]:euci:AiTiuit>  nAc  é  An 
c-AiiiAi\c    iiiiiiieipneAiiiAib    ceutinA    a    cá    le 
jreicpn.       Ca   An    xiubAiLce   'yM^    uile   áic  ; 
m"L    An    -pubAibce    in    Áic  ai]i  bic.      ÜÁ  Á]\ 
n-<\cAi)\  IIA01Ì1ÇA  1  ngeibeAnnAib,  An  Cacai]i 
■po|iuiT)e  1  bÁtiiAib  bucc  All  Ainciieinnii  :   cÁ 
An    &ó]\Aip  uibe  50  béin  ]ieubcA  le  cojau 
Agup    be    b-AC|\Ann.       ÜÁ    Coiiiicmob   lopA 
■Di'bince  Ap  5AC  o|i,  C15  Liotii   A  )\Á-ó.      "Oo 
CU1C  UlAblAcc  "Oé  Aip  An   b-VliAinc  :  cÁ  An 
SpÁin    neAiiipuimeAC   pAoi    An    j-cnei-oeAiii. 
ÜÁ    nAitiit)e    An    c-poipjeib    Ag    -oeAnAt)    a 
n-tiiccibb  mp  An    uile    Áic  le  n-Á]i  j-qiei- 
•oeAiti  nAOiiicA  TDO  liiúcAt).      CÁ  An  t3uile  'iia- 
puitie  1  5-cACAOi]!  nA  Céille  ;  An  -oiAbAl  'nA 
AjropAjAjic  A5  p|\iocolAiri    iji]\)ie,    Agup    aj 
■oeAnAu  lo-óbAipc  boij'gce  xie  •òpoic-beupAib 
TiA  n-uAomeAt)  ai)i  a  h-Abcóip.    ■Ajup  ni  h-é 
AiiiÁm  1  iiieA]'5   nA  n-iK\i]-le  a  cá  aii  -oiioic- 
ppio|iA-D    I'O    Aiji   ]-iubAl  :    pA]u\oii\  !    CÁ    An 
c-Aop  ipiol  Aj   coiiioibpiuJAt)  beo   leip  An 
GajIaip  -00  ceibjeAn  piop.    Tloirhe  po,  iniAiii 
bnieATJAH  AinbpiopAc,  nuAip  030  jeipbeAnA- 

■OAp    CÚIÌIACCA    riA    CAblllAn    lAT),    Ajup    nUAl]l 

Ti'peucA'OAn    puA]'    cum    nA    cbéipe   inAp    a 
TD-cpeopuijceoipitiib    Aguj-    a    n-üíüeAti,  ni 


pAlb  AlH  nA   pAJApCAlb    ACC   A   n-üUAlgup   A 

CAipbeAnATD  •òóib,  mAji  biweAtiA]!  peit)  be  n-A 
n-AiceAncA  a  coirhbion  aw.  -dec,  pe  a  j-cbAon- 
&-Ò  mp  An  Aiiii]')p  yo,  a  g-cótfiAijibe  péin 
Arup  cjieopuJA-ó  caoc  An  •oiAbAib  a  beAnAtii- 
Ain,  piAJAib  nA  b-G-AjbAipe  a  -óiubcA-ó,  Ajup 
A  h-AiccAncA    -00   cAncuipntujATD,   Ajup  'pe 

■OUaIjAP  nA  pAJApC  1AT)  A  CAbAl]\C  A1]V  Aip 
pAOl   n-A  ptJlUip  AgUp  A  ]llAJAll  pÁlltl. 

■Ó.CZ  munA  b-puil  nA  pAgAipc  li'oncA  le 
ceAp5]\Á-ò,  CIA  All  cAoi  b-yeu-opAit)  I'IAU 
peApAt)  in  AJAit)  cmle  nA  •oubAilce  ?  llliiiiA 
ni-berà  aca  An  ■oiAnjpÁ'ó  pm  too  b]\op- 
■OU15  tllAoii-e  miAin  T)'iA]\]i  pe  Aip  TDia  é 
pém  vo  jeApnAt)  atiiac  Ap  beAbAp  nA  DeACA 
inunA  mAiepeATD  Se  a  5-cionncA  ü'á  pobub  ; 
no  îlAOTÌi  pób  A15  A  |\Aib  -oeiubpiop  nÁ'p 
peuü  An  beACA  nA  aii  bÁp  a  ■oeAbuJAW  ó 
5pÁt)  íopA  Cpiopc,  a'p  'nA  uiAij  pm  b'Áib 
beip  beic  'nA  iiiaIIacc  Aip  pon  a  b)iÁCAp  ; 
m  Aon  pocAl,  niuiiA  iii-bei-oeAW  piAt)  pAoi 
Iai'a-ó  lei]-  An  ceiiie  ]'in  giiA-OA  "Oé  noc  ■do 
pjAp  Cuiopc  Atp  caIaiìi,  A^up  -o'Áp  cug  Se 
■fern  poiiiplAi-óe  loin-ÓA  Aip  peAü  a  pAoJAib, 
niÁ'p  'riA  puiẃe  óp  cionn  cobAi)\  lAcob  A5 
pAnAiiiAin  beip  An  b-peACAc  ^y  SAniAjiiA,  no 
A5  ■oéAnA'ò  péAptiA  be  peACACAib  ion  nop  50 
ngnococAu  Se  iat)  "oo  "Oia,  no  aj  cioniAinc 
nA  5-ceAnntii-óce  Ap  An  •o-UeAnipul,  no  yóy 
'nA  peApAu  op  cionn  lAnupAleni,  Ajiip  aj 
pile  nA  n-ueo]!  50  pjiApnuAi)!  nAc  •o-ciocpAt) 
A  clAnn  pAoi  ]xiACÁnAib  a  c)\ócAipe  :  munA 
m-bei-óeA-ó  piAü,  a  t3ei]iim,  pei-ò  beip  An  uibe 
nit)  eile  Ajup  yóy  a  m-beACA  pern  ■oo  CAbAipc 
puAp,  ni  CAbAjipAi-o  An  buATO  ó'n  nAiiiAiT) 
ceAnn  a  cá  aj  -oub  pÁ  j^-cuaihc  niAp  beoiiiAn 
béicyeAC  -o'Á  peucAin  cm  pluigpeAt)  pe. 

Agup  ni  h-é  AiiiÁin  50  b-puil  pe  co  ceAn" 
le  leoTÌiAn,  CÁ  pe  pop 'nA  pbijeAtióiji  5I1C,  a 
cuipeAp  é  péin  1  5-cumA  -Amjil  nA  poillpe. 
1p  Aip  An  AubAp  pm  ■o'Aicin  fopA  ■o'Á  <\pi-co- 
lAib  bein  CO  5I1C  le  li-AiC]ieACAib-nime, 
Agu)'  beic  Ai]i  A  j-coimeAT)  ai]i  nA^TiAomib. 

^XgUp  ■o'Ójl'DUlj  tlAOlil   Pol   no  nA  pA5A]lCAlb 

IAT)    pém     A    cu|\    1    b-):oi|mi     tiiini]'cpi    nŵ 
pípeuncACCA.     11í  ■óéAnyAit)  An   c-euD  cẃoc 
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un  A  ciii]i  v'  uaIac  Aiji  liU\oi]-e  cLÁi|\  ita 
n-Aicne  a  bnq-eA-ó  le  ^'eAjig  A15  bun 
fléibe  SiriA!,  no  a  b]\o]"T)ui5  peAtJA];  cum  a 
cLoibeAiii  A  CA|\nAin5  be  ti-a  lÍlAijifcin 
tieAiÍTÓA  -00  cofAinc,  no  yoy  &n  •oiAnjpÁió 
]'in    A    boi]~5   fUA]"    SeAmuj-    «^^uf    SeÁJAn 

nUA1]l  ■o'lA|l|\  pAT)  A1]\  "OlA,  mAjl  Tl'lAITp   GllA-p 

mi"  An  c-]~eAn-neAcc,  ceme  a  cup  AnuAf  Aip 
An  muinci)\  nAC  t)-CAbAH]rATÍ)  AOiueAcc  "o'Á 
TnAijii'ci]!.  Ili'l  An  beiciTD  ]"o  •oe  ceA|•5l^Á■ó 
CAicneAiiiAC  r  bÁCAi|i  "Oé  ;  CA|icui-pni jeAnn 
Se  é,  Ajuj'  itiTÔeAi\j^Ann  Se  a  cleACCAu  niA)i 
■pijne  Se  be  Pca-oah  aju]-  Leij-  nA  xjeifcio- 
bbAib  61  be. 

"Oa  bfii j  fin,  niÁ  cá  •ouib  aij^  nA  -pAjAji- 
CAib  50  in-beiweAt)  a  T)-ceA)-j)iÁü  cAicneA- 
rt'iAC  1  bÁcAi)!  "Oé,  Ajuf  bui'ojitiAji  cutn  oib|ie 
riA  niiniofoiiÁbACCA,  cAicpu  ]-t&v  cpi'onAcc 
liioji  A  coiiTieAfjA'o  le  JliATJ  "oiAn  :  cAicpt)  An 
t3Á  -pubAibce  I'o  beic  pjce  be  céibe  50  ■obúc 
Aju-p  50  ■pÁiii.  Hi  'óéAnpAit)  ■oiAn5]iÁ-ó  póib 
jAn  gbiocAf  lunAif  ;  nÁ  neApc  SAmpom  jAn 
eAjnA  SobAirii.  CAicpit)  fiAt)  oibjuuJA-o  50 
■oiAnmApiAgup.mp  An  Am  ceunnA,  50  ■pAipeAc: 
An  peACAC  A  -oiubcApeifceAcc  beo  TD'niiweAii- 
jAW  50  ■oÁnA,  Agup  jAn  A  beijion  tdo  imceAcc 
^An  Aicip,  Acc  A  'òéAnAt)  in  Am  cpÁCAmAib 
AiiiÁin.  ẃcc  óp  cionn  ^ac  uibe  ni-ó  eibe, 
CAirpiu  piAT)  A  n-impi-óe  a  cup  puAp  cum  "Oé, 
Agup  A  muinijm  a  cup  Ann,  mA)i  cuip'OÁibi 
fA-o  ó,  nuAip  bi'  pe  aj  tsub  in  ajaiü  jóbiA: 
Agup,  50  'oeAiibcA,  ip  móp  An  copAiiibAcc  a 
cÁ  imp  PT3Á1-D  nA  h-GAjbAipe  An-xsiu  Agup 
]iiocc  CbAinne  íppAeb  inp  An  Aimpip  ú-o.  ÜÁ 
nA  pípéin  Aj  pubAnj  iiiAp  bi  CbAnn  IppAeb 
Ó  nA  pibipcinijib  :  cÁ  An  loiAbAb  aj  cup 
■oúbpbÁm  oppA  iiiA]!  cuip  gobiA  0]\pA-pAn  ; 
Ajup  mAp  bi  piATD  Aj  pAiiAiiiAin  be  TDUine 
éigin    A    pÁbÁibpeAt)    iatd,  cá  nA  pipéin   aj 

f5peAt)A-Ò     Aljl     nA      pAgApCAlb      cum     1At)     A 

rciobAu  Ó  bÁiiiAib  Ajup  ó  ceAbjAib  An  •oia- 
bAib.  "Do  bi  "OÁibi  gbeupcA  in  Apm 
SAub — -D'Aicin  Cpiopc  numn-ne  a  ApmÁib 
féin  ■00  cógbÁib  cujAinn-ne,  Ajup  mAp 
puAip  "OÁibí  buAiü  in  Ainm  Ajup  be  cobAtp 
X)é,    beitimio-ne    CAicpéimeAC    be   congnAt) 


lüpA  Cpiopc.  1p  111  A  Ainm  TOO  jniumiT)  cpoit) ; 
CÁ  pe  péin  'nA  CeAnnpeAtinA  AjAinn,  Agup 
"  mÁ  CÁ  "OiA  binn,  cia  peuüpAp  beic  'nÁ]i 
n-AJAiTD."  TIÍ  C15  binn  beic  buAibce,  oip  mÁ 
CAibbpimit»  An  beACA  neAiiibuAn  po,  jnóóó- 
CAmuit)  An  beACA  tiiApcAnAC.     ÜÁ  An  buAC- 

pAOCAl)!      mop,      AgUp       ip      bcAJ      An       pAOCA]!. 

'OéAtiAnn  pAi j-onn'iij  An  c-pAOJAib  cpoix) 
Aip  peAX)  A  m-beACA  cum  copoin  cpuAibbeAt) 
A  gnó-óu  JAt),  Ajup  An  m-beit)  beipj  ojipAinn- 
ne  CAC  A  -óéAnAt)  Aip  peAW  CAmAibb  big  cum 
copoin  neAtiicjiuAibbeAX)  uo  pAocpu  JA"ò  ?  üá 
An  'oiAbAb,  mA]\  An  g-ceuunA,  Ag  'oéAnA'ô  a 
•óiccibb  be  AnmAnnA  -oo  bApugAW,  Agup  a 
cnúc  péin  100  pApujAu,  Agup  nAC  n-neAn- 
pAmuiü-ne  nnb  ai]i  bic  be  n-A  g-copAinc,  no 
cum  coib  C)\iopc  no  ■óéAnAt).  Leip  pin  ti'euj 
C)n'opc,  Agup  -00  ■ôoipc  Se  An  bpAon  oeijeA- 
nAC  "o'a  cufo  p'obA  buAcifiAipe  cum  AnmAnnA 
■Qo  pbÁnu  JAT),  Agup  nAc  5-cuippimit)-ne  bÁm 
nÁ  cop  1  5-concAbAipc,  no  yó]-  -oeop  AbLui]' 
A  cAibbeAtTiAin  Aip  A  pon. 

ITlÁ'p  mAp  po  -00  jni-ómiti.  An  m-bei-oeAW 
longnAu  opjiAinn,  bÁ  An  bpeiccAmnAip,  mÁ 
cbuinpimiTD  on  m-bpeiceAiii  peApgAC,  "'Peuc 
An  c-AOWAijie  "DO  cuip  me  op  cionn  mo  ifiAin- 
pije,  Agup  nuAip  cÁimc  An  mAC-ci)\e,  "oo 
pgiob  pe  beip  mAp  cbAWAipe  Ag  pÁgbÁib  mo 
CAopAC  Aip  peAcpÁn,  Agup  pAoi  cpócAipe  A 
nAitiAT)."  ■Acc,  Ai]i  An  cAoib  eibe,  nAC  mop 
An  gAiptDeACAp  A  benàeAp  Aip  ah  'oeAJ- 
•pAgAjic,  nuAip,  Ag  imceAcc  X)ó  Ap  An  pioJAb 
yo,  cig  beip  pÁTÌ)  mA]iAon  be  11aoiìi  pób  jup 
"  cóiiipAic  pe  cómpAc  mAic,  50  ■o-cÁinic  pe 
50  ceAnn  a  cóimbeAngA,  Agup  gup  coimeÁt) 
pe  An  cpefoeAiii  :  "  Agup  nuAip  gbAcpAi-o  pe 
Ó  bÁiiiAib  An  b]ieicnii  cóiiicpoim  An  copoin 
A  cuAiT)  Cpiopc  Le  b-uLlriuigAt)  pAOl  CÓ- 
TÌiAip  11A  b-pi')\eun  1  pigeACC  glóptiiAip  nA 
b-pbAiteAp. 

An  Cpioc. 

[Note. — The  above  is  a  prize  essay  written  by  a 
Maynooth  sturlent  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  who  is 
now  a  worthy  priest,  anil  still  a  zealous  lover  of  the 
G.ielic  tongue.  It  is  merely  inserted  in  this  Journ.Tl  .is  a 
sample  of  tlie  good  work  tliat  could  be  done  fur  the  cause 
of  our  native  language  in  the  Colleges  of  Ireland.] 
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sediicus    <MH     dnni<Miiu\ib    5<\e- 
bunAuvVs. 

Lei]-  All  OLIah'i  Scouac. 


1]*  111AIC  ẃn  CAiiicll  Ó  -oubAijic  me  Y»''''' 
llM-pteAl!)*]!,  50  iti-b'-f-onn  tioin  be^jAn 
eile  ■00  ]iÁt)  1  -o-CAob  ha  li-otbpe  ]'o  '^"An  nii 
■do  bi  'n  ŵ]i  j-cionn  An  C-A111  ]'m,  acc  "  ni  tiiA)i 
A  I'AoitceA]!  A  cinnceAji,  nÁ  înA]i  a  finnceAp 
A  jimjcceA]!,"  50  Tiiinic;  A^uy  CAinij  pee 
]iut)  m-DUMJ  A  eel  be  uo  bAc  tdatii  mo  jeAÌt- 
Amuin  no  coiiiiUonAW  3^0  •o-ci  fo.  Hi  jÁt) 
■ÔAm  nío)-  mó  a  ]iá-ò  aj  moÍA-ó  iia  b-oibjie 
l'o;  A  cÁ  A  ỳiof  A15  jAc  Aon  •oiiine  atioi]" 
nAC  b-ỳuib  Aoti  neAcb  1  n-ei)iinn  x>o  ■òeó.n-fA-ó 
1110]'  ì-"eAH]\  í.  1]-  é  1]-  méiti  lioiii  beAjÁn 
■oe  tiA  h-AiimAtiHAib  tdo  cuh  ]-ío]'  Aim  |-o  Aiji 
iiAcli  ■o-agim  irein  A511]'  új-OAji  iia  li-oibpe 
be    cbéibe    50    h-iombÁm     cimcbiobb    a    m- 

builA-ÓA]-  :      AJll^'     Al)!     ■O-ril]-     C1\ACC].-A111      Al)l 

Ciioc  nA-C]ioice. 

If  p'oji  50  míníjeAnn  aii  c-OblAiii  SeoÚAc 
An  c-Ainim  yo  50  eeA]>c :  '^e  ]-in  be  ]\Áxi,  Áic 
in  A]\  jnÁCAC  -oAoine  -oo  cu]!  cbum  bÁif  ai]! 
An  5-0)1010,  Acc  ní  h-é  )-o  if  ciAbb  vo  Cnoc- 
nA-C]ioice  A  b-pA)iju\i)~oe  îlÁc-o-jCojimAic, 

A    5-COnCAe    IDoilcbÁlllje.       rií     C)1ÁCCA|1     Al]l 

An  5-e]ioic  Anoif  50  bjiAC  acc  mAp  jbeuf 
c)ioccA    AiiiiÁin  ;    acc     'y^n     c-feAn-wimpp 


b'ioTiiu\n  e]ioc  aju)-  c)iof,  no  c]ioif.  •At)ei]i 
An  ü-OLbAiii  Seo-ÓAc  50  m-but)  jnAdiAC,  ó 
■i-ioji-cofAC  HA  CiiiofCAmbACtiA  1  n-éipinn, 
iiiAji  A  •oeAiiCA]!  'y^n  bÁ  An--oiu,  cjioc  [cjioi-p] 
TDO  cii]i  fUA)-  1  n-ioniAD  •o'Áictb :  Ajuf  if 
ueniineAC  50  |iAib  cjioc  ■oo'n  c-fO)ic-f a  1  5- 
enoc-n A-c]ioie1ie,  Ajuf  50  "o-uigeAt)  nAüAoine 
CAOici'-óeAf  iioiiii  "péib'  inicíb  A15  CAbAijic 
cujiuif  nA  cnoif  e  aju]'  A15  ca.cui  je  cbeACT)A-ò 
cfAibceAC  eibe  Ann.  -<^5U]'  acá  An  ebeACuAib 
ceAunA  'OÁ  cAcut  je  jac  bbiATjliAin  A15  minn- 

C1]l  An  pA]1]lÁlfTie  ÚV  50  ■O-CÍ  A11  bÁ  AII-ÜIU  AI]! 
bÁ  pÁC]\llin   tî.AC-Ó-5C0]\lllAlC,   All     CeACIlAlilAU 

bÁ  TDeuj  ve  mí  meAuom  An  yojiiiAi]!,  La  nA 
C]ioice  tlAoiiii.  LÁ  nA  CjiocnAoi  ij-cad 
cujAiT)  HA 'OAOine  Aif  All  bÁ  f o ;  acc  ni'b 
Aon  cuijfin  ACA  cau,  ■oo  cjiAbbiujeAf  An 
fx>cAb : — ineAi'Ai'o  pA'o  50  m-bu-ó  nAOiii  i  An 
CjiocnAoi.  <.\cÁ  Cnoc-nA-cfioice  Ajuf  RacIi- 
o-jConmAici  ■o-ceo]iAinn  a  céibe,  Agiif  if  niv 
cinnce  50  m-bu'ó  Aon  bAibe  AiiiÁin  lAt)  ^An 
c-f eAn-Aimp]i ;  acc  guji  cuja-ó  Cnoe-iiA- 
cf  oice  Aif  An  j-curo  •oe'n  m-bAibe  1  n-A  ]iAib 
An  cfoif  'nA  feAfAiii.  IIuai)!  nAC  'o-cui5i'o 
nA  'OAOine  Ainm  Áice  if  jnACAc  beó  fgeub 
"00  cliCApA'ó  cliuiii  All  c-Ainm  •oo  miiiíiijA'ó 
1  n-A  5-céill  féiti  ;  A51.1)'  iiiA]i  fill,  ACÁ  fé 
niA]i  beub-Aicb)\if  AiiieAfg  nA  n-^OAomeAb 
fóf  50  fAib  cfoc  'nA  feAfAiii  Ann  A15 
"OAOinib  llAi]'be  (Pao)iai j  IxAc'-o-gCoiuiiAic), 
be  b-AJAi'ob  Aon  x)iiine  -oo   cjioca-ó  -oo  cui)v 

fCA'Ó  mÍO-fÁfA-Ó   0]1CA. 

If  niAf  pn  -oo'n  Ainm  eibe  ]'o,  CAffAig-m- 
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boijuie,  Ai]\  A  ■o-rpÁcliCAiin  v\n  c-iijIiuah  'j-aii 
•OAi\A  leAbllA)!  TDe'n  obAiji.  "  Cajhiaij 
múi]me,"  A  T)ei)\  ye,  "  a  b-]3A]i]iÁi]"oe  CilL 
po]-AncAij,    1  b-PonclÁiiije.     'Saii   m-bwibe 

■pO      ACÁ     CnOC     0)111  c\  C  Alii  U  lb,*       cboCAC,     AJll)' 

CAjAjiAig  rio|\  Ai)i  liiubbAC  AH  chiioic  ;  AJlt]- 
fAn  r-cA]A|iAi5  -po  Aj'cig,  coiiinuiglieAiin  ah 
beAtroiiAoi  inui]\eAn.  'IIuaiji  I'-ei-oeAp  ah 
JAoc  50  iAit)!)!  in  Ai]roil!)  Áitiijce  cijeAiin 
fUAim  peAujAbA  Ó  •pcoibceACAili  '|-An  5- 
cApnAij  wji't"  cboi]xeA]\  ATI  ycAtiJAib  yo 
beAc  liiibe  on  j-CAmiAig  rtiA  5-cuAipc  cini- 
ciolb.  Ill  cuigiT)  iiiumc))!  nA  cuAice  cjieAt) 
^■ç  cúif  bei]-  All  co]iAnn  út),  aju)-  ip  cuniA 
beó  ;  Acc  A  •oeiji  ]"iAt)  juji  b'l  1T1ui]ieAn  aca 
a'  pnoiii  Ajup  gu]!  b'é  piAnpÁn  a  cúiiAin 
An  ■f-uAirti  úü." 

•ÄCÁ  An  cunncup  po  50  béiji  ceA)ic.  -An  r- 
AcAip  üoniÁp  O  ■pmn  tdo  cbuj  An  cunncup 
UAiw ;  wji'l'  'oo  b-oibcAt)  An  pAgApc  ]'o  1 
■|iAtiApc  An  cnoic,  Ajup  1  5-cbop  no  piAiij-Án 
An  cujiAinn  ;  ai]i  a  pon  pn  ni  b-i  inui]\eAnn 
cbug  An  c-Ainm  tjón  cnoc.  1p  é  cbiAbbuij- 
bcAnn  boipn,  aic  cbocAC,  no  cAppAij  liiop. 
•AcÁ  An  cnoc  cbocAc,  ]'in  é  An  boi]in  :  aju)' 
An  cApiiAij  Ai]i  linibbAc  An  cnoic,  Ca]i]iai5 
boipne,  no  CApjiAij  m-boiiine.-|- 

"Oun-Aibb,  Ainiii  bAibe  Agup  pAppAij-oe  1 
5-concAe  popcbAiiige.  Ill  •oeipceA)!  TDun- 
Aibbe  cboToce  beip  An  aic  po,  Acc'Oun-oibb  ; 
Agup  ni  on  b-p'ocAb  Aibb  [gen.  Aibbe]  cugA-ó 
An  r-Ainn  acc  ó  Abbj  [gen.  Aibb].  bLiAj- 
ViAncA  o  phoin  u'lnnip  me  po  tio'ii  ujüa]!, 
Arup  "o'Aicpip  me  ■00  An  c-ionAt)  a  b-pÁipéi)i 
An  CAHiiúnAij  (Carewe  Papers)  m  a  b-pniib 

*  Conical.  Cruach  is  now  used  to  denote  a  ricli,  but 
I  think  it  was  formerly  applied  to  objecis  of  conical 
shape,  mountains,  stacks,  &c.;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Cniaffmn. 

f  "  Boire.mnd  [boireann],  a  large  lock,  a  stony,  rocky 
district.     O'Don.  App." 

Buinin,  Burren,  in  Clare,  gen.  Boirne.  O'Brien's 
Dictionary.  As  to  the  eclipsing  w  in  m-boirne,  O'Uonovan 
says,  Irish  Gr.  p.  65  :  "In  ancient  Manuscripts  eclipsisis 
sometimes  used,  for  no  grammatical  reason  whatever  but 
merely  for  euphony."  In  Fews,  the  parish  adjoining 
Kilrossanty,  there  is  a  portion  of  a  lownland  called  Carraig 
an-túrainn,  from  a  rock  like  the  one  described  in  the  text, 
and  iii|the  parish  of  Ki  I,  in  the  s.ime  county  of  Waterford, 
there  is  a  Cnoc-niboirne." 

I  All,  a  cliff.  O'Don.  App. 


All  c-Atiiiii  p5]iiobcA  1  iii-ueA|ilA,  Don-ile. 
A  pip  mAji  •óeiiiiniú  JAt)  ai]\  mo  cajjia  -oo  tdo 
ctij  me]'5]iiobcAt)o  An  beAcpAnn  po  :  "ITIÁ'p 
niAic  é  pAopAC  XÌMn-aill  [He]  ip  iiiAic  é  üa-ój 
'ac  SeÁm."  -dec  ni'op  cuip  pé  Aon  c-puiin 
lonnAni.  'fiiAip  ]-é  aiiiac  0  pom  50  pAib  me 
ceApr. 

"Oo  bi  AnmAnnAÁiceAt)  eibe 'p<í^'''  obAi]i  po 
nAC  b-p-uib  Anoip  innce.  CnocAn-nA-biob- 
pAije  (Watergfasshill)  ceAnn  ago  po.  -dec 
ni  CnocÁn-nA-biobpAigbe  é  Aip  Aon  co]\,  acc 
CnocÁn-uí  tÌibbpAiüe  [bibbpAiwe  pboinne 
cpeibe  •oAome'oo  clioriinuij  Ann  'pAn  c-peAn- 
Aiiii]-ip].  "O'lmcij  nA  "OAoine  po  j^An  a  'o- 
cuAipipj;  niop  pAn  Aon  cuimne  ojipA  :  nio]t 
CU15  tiuniici]!  nA  b-Áice  ah  pocAb,  Ajup 
cii^AW  CnocÁn  nA-biobpAije  Aiji  An  aic. 
-dec  tiA  m-bii-ó  o'n  m-biobAp  ■00  beiueAW  An 
c-Ainni  ipeAÚ  a  ueAppAiue  CnocAn-An- 
biobAip. 

CLiiAin-piAt)  (the  field  of  the  deer),  Ainm 
An  bAibe  big  1  nA  pujA-ò  me.  Cbonea  [ay] 
Aiiitii  nA  h-Áice  po  1  m-DéA]\bA;  acc  be 
gobAncACC  tieipceAp  Cbonee  ;  Ajup  tio  pAoib 
An  c-ûJTDAp  50  m-buò  CbuAin-eic  é  po,  on 
b-pocAb  eAch,  cApAbb.  •dip  nop  "Óiin-Aibb, 
1110)1  CV15  pé  Aon  co]iAt)  ojtm  a  -o-CAob  An  AnmA 

)-0,    AJlip  'o'p-Áj    pé    All!  AC    A]'  An     "OAjlA    cbot)- 

ut^òX)  ven  beAbA)t  é  50  b-ionibAn  ;  acc  aca 
pe  ']-Ar\  beAbA)!  Anoip  mAp  vo  mi'nij  me  é. 

■poybACAUi)ie[p-Aibb-A'-cÁibiúpA,  the  tailor's 
cliff,]  1  5-concAe  Cibb-CAinnij.  "Oo  bi  An 
c-Ainm  )-o  'y^n  5-céAt),  Ajup  'y-^n  rxxyA  cup 
A111AC  t)e'n  obAiji.  -dec  ■o'p-oibbpig  An  c-acai)a 
pibib  O  1î1ó)\üA  nAC  )tAib  p'Aibb,  nA  cAjipAij 
nA  cboc  mó)i  no  beAg  'pAn  Áic.  On  b-pocAb 
)Dobb  (a  hole),  tdo  jbAo-ÓAÓ  An  bAibe,  iiia)!  üo 
jbAo-òA-ó  l3Aibe-An-]3oibb,  Pilltown,  &c. 

Aca  nA  ceiitJA  Ainni  niAji  )'o  ceA)icuijce 
'I'An  obAipnuA-o:  iiiAji  a  uubjiAu  ceAnA  ip 
péi-oi)t  obAip  nuATÌ)  no  CAbAi)-c  ui)ice  be  ceA)\r. 

"Oo  cuj  me  beAjÁn  ■o'AnmAnnAib  AiceAt) 
eibe  ■oo'n  ujua)!,  acc  nio)\  meAp  pe  50  )tAib 
A  m-bunAWAp  •oeniinijce  50  h-iombAn.  Acc 
'ip  é  ip  ■0Ó15  biom-pA  50  ]tAib  pe  p-éin  ]io 
bic-cmnce  (precise),  acc  ip  é  locc  ip  yeA]\]\ 
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A1H  újr)A]i  oib]\e  'oeii  c-]VMÍnuit  i'ü  a  beic 
bic-cmnre.  Cmnyni)  tne  y^oy  Aim  ]-o  cuix) 
t)iob,  Ag  ]niiL  50  iiiAinptîi]'  A  j-cunime  iia 
ii-iDAoitie  caihaII,  nio)"  i'ia. 

PonclÁipje.  1]' lomüA  cuAi]iiiii  jAn  cu\ll 
cimcioLL  butuTOAij'  An  AtiiiiA  I'o  acc  ni  pv 
1A-0  ceAclic  CA]\]-A  (talk  about  them)  acc 
AiiiÁin  uA  ceAtin  -oiob.  Ij'é  cuAipim  tli 
"OonobAni  gunAb  o  LocIiLahuac  éijm  'oo 
liiAini'An  ■oeAcmA-óh-Aoi-|"Tjociij^A'ó  Aiic-Ainni 
— Lahjo  no  Lahaic  Ainm  An  CAOifi  j  ]-o.  II1 
C)\ÁcüAn  AijA  Aclic  Aon  uAi]\  Aii'iAin  in  -dnnA- 
ÌAib  RioJAccA  6i]ieAnn,  A51.1]-  ni  •oetnceAi\  50 
^lAib  ye  A  b-ponciÁijije  juaiti,  acc  AẂÁin  511]» 
cueAc  ]'e  ceAc-niotmj  ó'n  b-^'Ai)\5e.*  -Anoif 
ACÁ  1  b-pA]iÁi]-oe  171  AecAil,  Yau  j-concAefo 
Po)iclÁi]\5e,  bAite  |.'eA]iAinn  ai]i  a  ■o-cujcau 
111unA|\lÁi|\5e  Anoi]',  acIic  inuni-nA-lÁii\5e, 
A  leAbpAib.  1]"  lonnAn  nunn  ajii)-  -opoin, 
no  TnAol-cnoc,  aju]"  i-p  lonnAn  laarg  wju]- 
bAJA]!  no  jAbAt  (river  fork).     -AcÁ  An  bAile 

^■O  It))]!    JAbÌAlb    AbAn,    AJll]'  ACÁ   •o]\oin    A15 

eijije  ó]"  nA  b-Aibmb  fo  cnncioli  u|\iiiop  An 
bAiLe.  IIIa)»  An  j-ceAünẁ  100  cacÎiai]\  po)\c- 
lAi|ij:;e  :  acá  Iaa]\5  no  ÌAJAp  ìX)ì\\  An  c-Siui]! 
Aju]-  -AbA  llAotii  Goin,  Agu]'  ai|i  An  Iaajij 
yo,  X)o  cójAX)  An  Cacai]%  popc-iÁijije. 

Cúl-nA-lomji-oe  [loim-oe].  <\cÁ  An  bAÍle 
■peAjAAinn  ]'o  nAch  inon  1  Tj-ceojiAin  ■Lelllnm- 
nA-lÁijije.  Ill  lomi-o  (churn-dash)  A-oei]iceA]i 
Anoif  A  b-po|\clÁin5e  acc  Loinice,  Ajuf  ■o'Á 
bjiij  pn  ni'L  Aon  cuijpn  ai|i  An  Ainm  ']"*" 
g-ceAnncAji :  Ajuf  1]"  uiine  cugAX)  An  c-Ainni, 
iiiAji  jeAÍb  Aip  iiieit)  -pocAi]!  Iacca  nA  m-bó 
']-An  111-bAite  I'o.  1]'  yẃ  yux)  eile  a  CAbAi)\c 
yÁ  -oeAjiA  Ann  yo  ;  50  nimic  iÁnii  le  h-Aic 
bibeAnn  aic  eile  ai)!  a  in-bi-óeAtin  Ainni 
5A0I1Ì1AH  x>o'n  céA-o  Á1C.  mA|i  pn  no  Cul- 
nA-lomgi-oe,  acá  Cul-nA-h-ónnA  I'lnce  Lci]-. 
-A511]- 1]- Aigebun  Cnoic-An-cú]inó]iA  (turner), 


*  "Ops^in  Cije  niolincc  [Timoling  or  St.  MuUins] 
ioi]\  nnnp  o  Ldpaicc  :  the  plundering  of  Teach-Moling 
from  the  sea  by  Laraic. '' — Annals  ol  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  941.  To  this  Dr.  O'Donovan  appends  the  iulluwing 
note  :  "  This  was,  in  all  probability,  tlie  chieftain  after 
whom  Waterford  was  called,  Portlairge." 


ACA      CA)\HA15-An-CU]lA11in      AI]!     A]!     CllACCAT) 
j-UA]-. 

<\]tip  An  5^'*1'  5^'^'''6'^c  i]'  Ainiii  A  b- 
ponclAijije  tjo'n  in-bo  boAXiuije  I'lt)  ai)i  a 
■o-cugcAji  jbA-p  jAibten*  1  n-Aicib  eile,  aju]' 
ACA^'eiiAi-ocegon-icheAnn  i^i  tÁnbéibü'ýeuii 
m  jAc  bAibe  Ai]!  A  b-jTAJAnn  p  yeuji  milip 
"O'lc  p  An  5iieim  a  j-Cul-nA-lomji-oe,  Ajuf 
5Heim  eiie  a  m-bAiie  acá  1  n-Aon  pAjiAii'tie 
Lei]'  TDAHAb  Ainin, —  OAile-nA-yoi-ome,  aju)" 
1]'  é  ciAÌluijeAnn  poiTDin  moinyeuji  jIa)-. 

<.\bA-An-c-i'eA]in>.\i5  (the  river  Tar).  lAcÁ 
An  Abwin  beAj  yo  aj^  jAbAiL  CAjt  cloicin- 
An-iiiAjtjAi  g-concAe  üiob]tAi'0-<Xi\Ann.  -iXcá 
Le  cAoib  nA  1i-AbAn  I'o  tinn  beAj,  ■óouiim, 
tiÁ|i  b'Ainni  poLl-An-c-]"eAi]t|i.  I)'  lonnAH 
l-eÁ|in  Aju]-  I'eAnnAc  (a  foal).  'Saii  leic 
pA)i  ■o'éi)\inn  •oei)iceAii  feA]inAC,  Ajuf  ']'An 
mutiiAin,  pon-]\AC  ;  aju]' po]i]iAi5  [shirrig], 
A  x)ei]iceA)i  'I'An  ITliJinAm  nuAi]t  TDeAiifAW  An 
ConnAccAC  peAHjiAij.  'tluAin  cujau  An  c- 
Ainm,  -dbA-An-c-]-eÁ]i]tAi5  but)  tha]!  a  céiLe 
cAnAititJin  nA  llluiiiAn  Aju-p  Conn  acc.  If 
■QocA-ò  jun  bACAt)  feÁ|i)i  []-eA]iHAc]  A  b-poib- 
An-c-feAin|\  Ajuf  juiiAb  inA|i  yin  fUAip  An 
Linn  An  c-Ainin.  Aca  au  c-uipge  A5  ptoc  A]' 
An  b-poLL  ArtiAc  'yAn  AbAinn,  Agu]'  o'n  aic  a 
■o-ceit)  An  c-uii'^e  'y^n  Abwitin  yioy  50  n-A 
bun  ■Dei]\ceA)i  -dbA-An-c-feApjtAij  [the  river 
of  the  foal]. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Gac-l  there  are  a  few  idioms 
and  other  peculiarities  which  it  may  be  well  to  explain. 

■00  ciiip  cu  opm  A1H  ■o-cu]',  p.  393.  O'Donovan's 
Irish  Grammar,  p.  296,  translates  a  similar  expression  : 
cá  |-é  Ag  cu(\  opm^"  he  is  opposing  me."  This  is  not 
the  meaning  in  the  Gne/,  nor  is  the  expression  ever  so  used 
in  -Munster,  or  at  any  rate  in  Waterford.  The  expression 
in  the  Gm-/  is  :   "  you  fixed  a  quarrel  on  me  at  first." 

CoilLeŵCCA,  in  the  same  pa^e,  is  for  cuitjeûccA,  com- 
pany, and  such  a  pronunciation  is  occasionally  heard. 

Ilíicpú  ion  coppA  c<ib<iii\c  ope,  same  page  :  to  mind 
what  you  say,  to  pay  any  attention  to  you. 

O  'nuaii\  no  coj-Ain  mo  bpojd  coii-cnin,  "  since  my 
shoes  cost  a  groat,"  since  I  was  a  child. 


*  "  Recte,  'S^é.Y  Sdibnen." — O'Dovovan's  note  to  Four 
Masters,  A.M.  3330. 
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REPRINTS  OF  IRISH  WORKS. 

Something  more  than  twelve  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  two  works  at  foot  of  page 
were  published,*  and  it  was  intended  at  the 
time  to  review  them  at  some  length  in  the 
Gaelic  Journal ;  but,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
the  notice  was  put  off  to  a  future  day,  which 
day  has  now  arrived.  The  book  first  on 
the  list  may  be  termed  a  reprint  of  the 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  published 
by  John  O'Daly,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  by  him  in  1S50. 
The  other  is  what  its  title  professes,  "  Irish 
Popular  Songs,  with  English  Metrical  Trans- 
lations," by  Edward  Walsh.  This  work  was 
first  published  by  James  M'Glashan  in  1847, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  and  three  or  four  short,  but 
very  interesting  letters,  by  the  editor,  who 
was  also  the  translator,  it  is  just  as  he  left 
it.  Walsh,  a  {&\\'  years  earlier,  when  trans- 
lating the  Jacobite  songs  for  O'Daly,  knew 
so  little  of  the  Irish  language  that  he  had 
to  trust  altogether  to  the  literal  translations 
made  by  O'Daly  for  him  ;  but  in  these  few 
years  he  so  far  mastered  the  language  as  to 
edit,  as  well  as  to  translate,  the  songs  in 
this  volume.  A  few  years  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  person  competent  to  edit  an  Irish 
book  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  book 
contained  a  good  many  errors.  Some  few 
errors,  too,  were  added  to  these  when  the 
work  was  being  reprinted  last  year  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  Irish  songs, 
which  a  judicious  revision  would  have  ren- 
dered very  valuable  to  Irish  students.  As 
to  the  other  work,  the  name  and  the  initials 
of  O'Daly  have  been  erased  wherever  they 
appeared  in  the  volume  from  which  this 
is  reprinted  ;  a  few  spellings  have  been 
altered  ;  one  piece  has  been  omitted  ;  a 
brief,  but  very  interesting,  memoir  of  Cla- 
rence Mangan  has  been  prefixed  to  the 
work,  and  also  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment by  poor  Mangan  himself  These  are 
the  sum  total  of  the  changes  made  in  the 

*  (i)  "  Songs  of  the  Munster  Bards,"  by  J.  C.  Mangan. 
Dublin:  Duffy  and  Sons.  (2)  "Irish  Popular  Songs, 
with  Metrical  Translations,''  by  Edward  Walsh.  Dublin  : 
Peter  Roe. 


new  edition,  if  we  except  the  inevitable 
new  list  of  press  errors  to  be  added  to  these 
in  the  former  editions.  Our  method  of 
criticism  will  be  novel.  Instead  of  dealing 
in  generalities  of  praise  or  censure,  it  is  in- 
tended, for  the  present,  merely  to  publish 
in  the  Journal  correct  versions  of  the  most 
interesting  songs  in  the  two  works.  These 
versions  will  not  be  taken  from  the  works 
themselves,  but  from  manuscripts  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  or  of  his 
friends.  Any  errors  of  spelling,  misprints, 
or  other  small  faults  in  the  reprints  will  be 
corrected  without  drawing  attention  to 
them  ;  but  errors  of  moment  will  be  noticed. 
For  instance,  the  first  song  in  the  "  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Munster"  is  the  "  Fair  Hills 
of  Erin."  This  is  printed  with  correct  spell- 
ing in  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal,  from 
a  transcript  made  a  century  ago  by  a  pupil 
of  the  author  ;  and  the  only  corrections  in 
respect  of  it  to  which  attention  is  drawn, 
are  two  incorrect  topographical  notes  in  the 
original  by  John  O'Daly,  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  reprint.  Three  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  the  author  of  this  song, 
uonncw  UiK\T)  111ac  Con-iiu\]\A,  have  been 
published,  one  in  the  Popular  Songs,  one 
in  the  Munster  Bards,  which  was  written 
by  O'Daly,  and  the  third  also  written  by 
O'Daly,  and  prefixed  by  him  to  a  poem  by 
"OonncA-o,  which  he  published  in  1853.  As 
all  these  biographies  are  very  inaccurate,  a 
brief,  but  correct,  sketch  of  the  subject  of 
them  is  begun  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 
The  brief  memoir  given  by  Edward  Walsh 
he  took  from  the  Irish  writers  of  O'Reilly. 
That  Mac  Namara  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Waterford  is  stated  by  both 
writers,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cratloe,  in  Clare.  Both 
writers,  too,  say  that  he  wrote  his  mock 
Aeneid,  the  poem  referred  to  above,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Power,  "  who,"  adds 
O'Daly,  "  died  but  a  short  time  ago."  Now, 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  mock 
Aeneid  had  been  composed  to  the  date  of 
Walsh's  and  O'Daly's  memoirs.  Even  to 
O'Reilly's  time  since  the  composition  of 
the  Aeneid,  the  allotted  life  of  man  had 
passed  away,  and  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  that  time  nothing  is  known  of  the  move- 
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merits  of  the  hero  of  the  poem.  This  poem, 
says  the  memoir  written  by  O'Daly,  "he 
[the  author]  entitled  '  Gaccha  j'o^'^*''  <^" 
•cXbuAoni,'  '  The  April  Fool's  Tale.'"  In  the 
sketch  prefixed  by  O'Daly  to  the  mock 
Aeneid  itself,  he  gives  the  title  as  "  6acchŵ 
501  Ha  All  -cNniAllAin,"  "  The  Adventures  of 
the  Slave  of  Adversity."  Now,  the  title  in 
the  MS.  of  Laurence  Foran  is  Gv\cri\A  JioILa 
An  *\tiiAnÁm,  and  such  is  the  title  in  every 
MS.  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  -dbiiAin,  not  -dbjiAoin,  is  the  gen.  case 
of  -dbpAn,  April  ;  that  there  is  no  such  word 
in  Irish  as  -ámŵllÁin  ;  and  that  Aiiu\]\Án  is 
misfortune.  I  heard  the  expression,  <\iiia- 
pÁn  our,  "  Bad  luck  to  you,"  said  playfully, 
in  the  Nier,  in  the  County  Waterford,  fifty 
years  since.  6Acr]AA  J'oI-La  ah  ^.XniAnÁin, 
then,  may  be  translated  "  The  Adventures 
of  a  Luckless  Wight."  In  the  MS.  in  my 
hands  the  date  of  the  Adventure  is  given, 
24th  of  May,  1745.  The  date  of  the  MS. 
is  17S6,  forty-one  years  after  the  Adven- 
ture. It  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that 
Foran  wrote  his  transcript  from  a  copy 
made  by  the  author  of  the  poem,  who  had 
taught  him  to  read  and  write  Irish.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  say  here,  that 
my  first  teacher  in  that  language,  Andrew 
English,  of  Clonea,  in  Waterford,  was  a 
pupil  of  Foran's.  In  all  probability  it  is  to 
Mac  Namara  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Irish  tongue  as  a  written 
language  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  for  he 
certainly  taught  in  a  dozen  localities  in  that 
county  between  1740  and  1810.  As  related 
elsewhere,  he  taught  for  a  few  years  in  the 
"Barony"  [Imokilly],  in  Cork,  ere  he  set  out 
for  Newfoundland.  There  were  more  Irish 
scholars  between  Middleton  and  Youghal, 
half  a  century  ago,  than  in  any  other 
locality  in  Cork.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
sojourn  of  T)onncA-ò  in  the  "Barony"  a 
century  earlier.  It  is  almost  certain,  too, 
that  he  remained  in  the  localities  about  the 
City  of  Waterford  for  years  after  his  Adven- 
ture. Fourteen  years  later,  in  1759,  he  is 
found  teaching  at  Newcastle,  about  nine 
miles  south-west  of  the  city.  That  he 
might  have  crossed  over  the  Suir  at  Water- 
ford into  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  so- 
journed in  that  county  for  some  time,  is  not 


an  unlikely  event  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  his 
roving  disposition.  It  is  known  that  he 
was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
W^alshs  of  the  Welsh  Mountains,  in  Kil- 
kenny, at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  Irish  works  of  O'Donovan, 
Scurry,  and  O'Neill  of  Ooning  are  due  to 
his  sojourn  in  Kilkenny:  but  this  is  all 
conjecture.  At  the  house  of  this  Mr.  Walsh 
he  got  drunk  and  disorderly,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  some  of  his  brother  bards 
beyond  the  Channel.  Next  day  he  wrote 
an  apology  in  Irish  poetry  to  his  guest. 
Will  any  of  our  readers  send  this  poem  to 
be  published  in  the  Journal  ?  This  is  a 
digression  from  the  plan  we  had  laid  down  ; 
but  as  the  facts  we  have  stated  should  be 
given  in  the  sketch  of  Mac  Namara's  life, 
we  will  allow  them  to  remain  in  this  place, 
though  they  would  be  more  appropriate  in 
the  other. — Ed.  G.J. 

The  following  song,  OAn-cnoic  -Aoibnin 
Gi|ieAnn,  according  to  O'Daly,  was  written 
in  Hamburgh,  "  where  he  [the  author]  con- 
ducted a  school."  Now,  for  these  assertions 
there  is  nothing  but  imagination,  pure  and 
simple.  The  author  speaks  of  Newfound- 
land in  two  other  pieces  besides  the  CAccpA  ; 
but  nowhere  does  he  speak  of  Hamburgh. 
It  was  I  collected  all  t/ie  facts  for  O'Daly 
that  he  has  given  in  the  two  sketches.  I 
travelled  a  great  many  miles  to  get  these 
facts.  I  conversed  with  eight  of  the  pupils 
of  X)onncAt),  and  with  his  three  grandsons, 
but  the  word  Hamburgh  I  never  heard  from 
any  of  them. 

THE   FAIR   PLEASANT   HILLS  OF 
ERIN. 

(From  a  Transcript  made  in  1786  by  Laurence 
Foran.,  then  a  ScJwolmaster,  but  formerly  a 
pupil  of  the  Author.) 

bv\ii-cnoic  ^oibmn  éiRe<iíin. 

"OonncA-ó     IviiAÚ     11lAC-Con-inAt\A     ccc. 


c]\oi-oe     50     cip     HA 


bein     heAiinAcc     or 
h-&i]\eAnn, 

OAn-cnoic  Aoibmn  eipeAnn  ; 
Cum  A  iiiAijieAiin  -oe  piol]iAt)  \\\  ŵ'p  éiliiii, 

-áip  bAn-cnoic  Aoibinn  éipeAnn ; 
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■An  Ŵ1C  úü  in  ŵ]i  Vwoibinn  binn-juc  éẃn, 
■triA]!  f-Atii-cnuiu  CAOtn  Ŵ5  cAoineAt)  jaowwI  ; 
'Sé  1110  CÁ]-  A  beic  nu'le  mile  1  5-cein 

O  bÁn-cnoic  Aoibmii  CipeAtin. 

Di-oeAnn  bA|i]u\*  bog  |'liin  ai]i  cAoin-ctioic 
e'i]\eAnn, 

L)Án-cnoic  Aoibmn  6i]ie>Min  ; 
'Si]-  ye&]\]\&*  'iiÁ'n  cíp  ]'o  ■oíc  jAé  ]-léibe  ẃtin, 

Dc\n-cnoic  Aoibinn  é-i)\eAnii. 
"Oob'  Á]TO  A  coiltce'  -pbu-ò  -oineAc  péig, 
'S  A  Tti-bbAc  iiiA]\  Aob-f-  Ai]i  liiAoilinn  geuj 
ArÁ  JUATJ  A5  A111  c]\oiüe  1  ni'mncin  ireiii 

TDo  bÁii-cnoic  Aoibmn  6i]\eAnn. 

-AcÁ  JẃfliA  líontiiAii  1  ■o-cí]\  iiA  b-CineAtin, 

DÁn-ciioic  Aoibiiin  CineAHii  ; 
^Y     feAjAACoin-f-     jjioitie     11Á    clAoi-opeAW 
ceuüCA, 

Aì]\  bÁn-ciioic  Aoibnin  GijieAmi. 
11l'ýA'ocui]ii'e  c]ioit)e,  ']'  "lo  cuiiiiiie  ]"5eu'L, 
lAt)  A15  jAllApoic-f-  I'lO]'  fÁ  5)161111  mo  beun, 
'Sa  m-bAitce  ■o'Á  iiomn  yÂ  cioy  50  ■oaoji, 
ÜÁn-cnoic  AOibiiiii  Gi)ieAiin. 

l-p    yAiiifinj;    ']-i]'    iiión|    lAt)    ciuicaíI    ha  1i- 
GilieAtin, 

OAn-cnoic  AOibnin  éijieAnn. 

A  CUIT)    llleAbA   AJU)'    UACCAIJI    a'    jluẃlJ'eACC 

iiu\  ]-Iaot)a 

-<\i]i  bÁii-ciioic  Aoibitiii  éi]ipAnn. 
IIacait!)  iiie  aiji  cuAipc  iió  ij'  liuvc  1110  j-aojaL, 
*Oo'n   CAÌAiii   beAg,   yuAiiic  ]-in   i]-  -ouaI  1)0 

JAOTDAlt  ; 

'S   50   m-b'ýeA]i|K\  I10111  'nÁ  -oikm]"  tiá  ik\1)-- 
leAchc  é, 

Deic     Ai|i     bÁn-ctioic     AOibinn 
GipeAnn. 

SjAipcAnn  All  ■oim'icc  Aip  geAiiiAji  -djii]"  yeM]\ 
Atin, 

A^\  bÁn-cnoicAoibinn  èi]ieAiiii  ; 


*  In  Munster,  barra  is  the  more  usual  pronunciation  of 
barr,  and  fearra  of  feárr. 

t  Aol  is  here  pronounced  aoi/,  for  assonance  ;  fear-ioin 
and  gall-poic. 

X  Pronounced  mtiar. 

II  See  next  page. 


•djU]'    CAJAIt)    ]-111    ÚbÌA    ciniijiA   Aljl  jcujAib 

Aim, 

^i]i  bÁn-ciioic  AOibinn  éi)ieAnn. 
biolAti  Ajwf  ]-AiiiA  1  iijleAnncAib  ceo, 

'S    IIA    ]-|10CA     ']'An     C-]-AlilHA     a'     ÌAbA1]lC     AlJI 

Tieoiti  ; 
lli]'5e  nASuiijie  a'  bjẃcc  'iia  ]'l,óij,* 

-ái]i  bÁn-cnoic  AOibniii  6i]ieAnn. 

l]-  oj-jtnlce  -[.-AiiieAC  An  Áic  ]-iti  éiiie, 

bÁn-cnoic  Aoibnin  Gi]ieAnii  ; 
•Aj;!!]'  ro]iAt)  11 A  I'tAince  a  ni-bAjiji  ha  ■oéi-pe, 
•«A  iii-bÁn-cnoic  Aoibinn  GijieAtin. 
but)  bitine  'tiÁ  iiieu]iA  ai]i  ccAtiAib  ceoil 
Seiiini  Agu]'  5éim]\eAt)  a  l-AOg  '|-a  111-bó 
tVgu]'  cAicneAiii  ha  5)\énie  0]iiia  A0]t)A  'i'°5i 
-iVi)!  bÁn-cnoic  Aoibmn  Gi]\eAnn. 


[Literal  Translation.] 

Take  a  blessing  from  my  heart  to  the  land 
of  Erin, 

The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  ; 
To  all  that  live  of  the  race  of  Ir  and  of 
Heber, 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  : 
That  place  where  was  delightful  the  sweet 

voice  of  birds,  , 

As  pleasant  harp  gentle  bewailing  the  Gael ; 
It  is  my  grief  to  be  a  thousand  miles  in 
distant  parts,' 

From  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 

There  is  usually  a  crop  soft,  sleek  on  the 
gentle  hills  of  Erin, 

The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  ; 
And  better  than  this  country  is  the  worst^  of 
every  mountain  there, 

The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 
Lofty  were   her  woods,   and   straight,  and 

smooth, 
And  their  blossom  as  lime  on  the  tops  of 

branches  ; 
There  is  love  at  my  heart  in  my  own  mind 
To  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 


*  Sloigh  here  is  put  for  the  dative  plural,  slóghnib.  armies, 
hosts  :  a  hruct  'na  slogaib,  rushing  on  in  its  hosts,  i.i.,  as 
hosts  crannies.  In  Baron's  veision,  thi-i  line  is  :  inai]-e 
5e.ll,  Af  clú  1  g-cuiL-pon  05.  "Fair  beauty  and  repu- 
tation in  a  young  maiden."    But  I  quote  from  memory. 
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There  is  a  numerous  band  in  the  land  of 
Erin, 

The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  ; 
And  heroes  brave  whom  hundreds  would 
not  subdue, 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 
My  griefs  of  heart,  my  bitter  wailing, 
These  at  [by]  foreign  he-goats  down  under 

a  hold,  my  woe, 
And  their  lands  sharing  out  under  rent  at  a 
dear  rate, 

The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 

Wide  and  large  are  the  ricks*  of  Erin, 

The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  ; 
Its  [portion^'  of]  honey  and  cream  flowing  in 
masses 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 
I  will  go  on  a  visit,  or  it  is  speedy  [short] 

my  life. 
To  the  little  pleasant  land  that  belongeth 

to  the  Gael ; 
And  that  it  would  be  better  with  me  [I 
would    rather]    than   a   gift,   how   noble 
soever  it, 

To  be  on  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of 
Erin. 

The  dew  doth  scatter  on  grass-corn  and  hay 
there, 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  ; 
And   sweet-scented   apples    do    grow    on 
boughs  there. 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 
Water-cress  and  sorrel  in  glens  of  mist. 
And  the  streams  in  summer  talking  in  the 

evening. 
The  water  of  the  Suir  rushing  on  in  its  hosts. 
On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 

Open  and  hospitable  is  that  place,  Erin, 
The  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin  ; 
The  fruit  of  the  health"  is  there  in  the  top  of 
the  ears  of  corn, 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 
Sweeter  with  me  than  fingers  on  the  strings 

of  music  were 
The  singing  and  the  lowing  of  their  calves 

and  their  cows  ; 
The  shining  of  the  sun  on  them,  old  and 
young, 

On  the  fair  pleasant  hills  of  Erin. 


NOTES. 

'  Distant  parts.  1  5-céin  :  ci4fl,  far  oft  either  in  time 
or  place. 

"  The  -worst.  ■Die  is  the  usual  form  of  the  word  ;  but 
this  signifies  injury,  los'^,  detriment.  'Oìojä  is  the  worst 
or  the  worse,  as  cûljâii\  a  l^oja  ■oo'n  m-bo-odc  A'y 
cój^TATÔ  )-e  yéin  an  •oioja  ;  "give  his  choice  [the  choos- 
ing] to  the  churl,  and  he  will  take  the  worst. 

^  My  S^ricf.  TtVyuTJCuipi-e.  V'^ucuipfe  or  acuij\-pe  is 
not  in  dictionaries.  It  is  simply  the  intensive  a.  and 
cun\i-e,  grief,  sorrow. 

'  Ricks.  In  the  "Songs  of  the  Munster  Bards,"  the 
following  notes  have  been  quoted  from  O'Daly's  original 
edition:  ^' Cruac/iana  (sic)  h-Eireann.  There  are  var- 
ious hills  in  Ireland  bearing  this  name,  Cniach  Phadnti^, 
in  Mayo;  Crnachan  Bri  Eili,  in  the  King's  County; 
but  the  Cruachan  the  poet  alludes  to  is  a  large  hill  in 
the  parish  of  Kilgobnet,  county  of  Waterford,  within 
four  miles  of  the  town  of  Dungarvan  ;  on  the  summit 
of  which  there  is  a  conical  pile  of  stones,  known  among 
the  natives  as  Suidlie  Finn,  or  the  seat  of  Fionti  Mac 
Ctimliail,  of  which  we  find  the  following  account  in  a 
MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"'And  for  the  monuments  from  them  (the  Fenians) 
in  this  country,  anciently  named  and  still  yet  contynued, 
we  have  from  ffion  O'Baoisgne,  Suidhe  Finn,  that  is,  the 
sitting  seat  of  ffion  upon  the  mountain  called  Sliabk  na 
7n-biiii,^  &c. 

"  In  the  next  line  the  poet  alludes  to  the  fertile  district 
of  Cumeragh  (properly  Com-Rathack,  from  coin,  nook, 
declivity,  or  opening  between  two  hills  which  meet  at  one 
extremity,  and  Rathach,  forts,  which  abound  in  the 
locality),  in  the  parish  of  Kihosenty  and  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  where  the  cuckoo  is  heard  earlier  in  spring  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland." 

Now,  all  this  is  a  dream.  Donnchadh  never  once 
lhouL;ht  of  mountains  in  connexion  with  crnacha.  By 
this  term  he  meant  ricks  of  hay  and  corn.  The  descrip- 
tion o{  X\iz  Ci-uachan  of  Kilgnbnet  is  "of  imagination  all 
compact."  But  the  curious  thing  about  this  description  is 
the  quoting  of  the  manuscript  in  reference  to  it  ;  whereas 
the  manuscript  does  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
But  it  directly  mentions  Sliabh-na-m  ban,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  which  is  distant  from  Cruachan  about 
twenty  Irish  miles.  But  Donchadli  had  no  more  thought 
of  either  mountain  than  of  Potosi  or  Mount  Everest  while 
writing  the  Fair  Pleasant  Hdls  of  Erin. 

As  to  the  description  and  derivation  of  Comeragh,  it  is 
of  an  equally  dreamy  character.  Let  the  reader  who  has 
got  the  Songs  of  the  Munster  Bards,  then,  erase  all  the 
note  about  this  place-name  from  liis  book,  and  copy  into 
it  the  following  from  Dr.  Joyce's  Names  of  Places,  second 
series,  p.  4.  This  description  is  singularly  accurate, 
having  been  given  to  me  for  Dr.  Joyce  by  the  late 
Father  Finn,  P.P.,  of  Fourmile  Water,  in  the  county  of 
Waterforil  : 

"  In  the  parish  of  Kilrossanty,  in  Waterford,  there  is  a 
valley  into  which  several  hills  converge,  each  carrying  a 
stream  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  word 
comar  or  cummer  in  one  of  its  significations  is  applied  to 
the  meeting  of  streams  or  glens  ;  and  this  valley  has  got 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Comeragh,  a  place  of  comars 
ur  confluences.  Moreover,  ii  was  in  former  days  an  im- 
portant place,  and.  as  such,  gave  name  to  the  Comeragh 
Mountains,  by  which  it  is  surrounded." 

♦  Its  [^d;-//o«].  <x  cui-o  mtAlu.  Instead  of  saying  my 
honey,  his  cream,  their  land,  the  Irish  speaker  generally 
says,  my  portion  of  honey,  his  portion  of  cream,  their 
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portion  of  land  ;  ttlo  cum  me6.t&,  a  cuto  uaccŵip. 
isg-cuix)  catmân,  i.e.,  instead  of  naming  the  article  of 
property  directly,  the  speaker  uses  the  word  cui-o,  in  its 
place,  after  which  the  name  of  the  property  is  put  in  the 
possesi^ive  case. 

'  The  fruit  of  the  heaUh,  i.e.,  of  the  labour.  CopA-ô  n<N 
ylûiiice.  The  fruit  of  the  labour  is  found  in  the  ears  of 
corn.  The  Sp^ilpiti  pŵnŵc  [roving  labourer],  uses  the 
expression  twice  (Munsler  Poels,  second  series,  p.  76). 
He  says  :  50  tdco  ^pi)-  tii  paJAt)  50  coiipeAl,  aj;  niul  ni 
^eic  mo  pLûitice;  and  again:  ■Am  ppaiLpiti  pánAc 
pAslidw  niii-e,  <.\5  pejpAiii  <5ip  1110  flÁitire.  The  first 
extract  has  been  translated,  "  No  more,  no  more  in  Cashel 
town  I'll  sell  my  health  a-raking  ;"  and  the  second,  "  I've 
found  what  rovers  often  do,  I  trod  my  he.Tlth  down 
fairly."  Irish  readers  often  complain  th.at  the  translations 
of  the  Munster  Poets,  excellent  as  they  certainly  are,  do 
not,  in  veiy  many  instances,  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  translators  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  O'Dalyas  an  Irish  scholar,  that 
they  deferred  to  him  altogether  in  his  literal  rendering  of 
the  poems,  whereas  he  was  anything  but  a  good  Irish 
scholar.  The  literal  translation  of  the  first  passage  above 
is,  "  Never  again  will  I  go  to  Cashel,  selling,  or  disposing 
of,  my  health"  [/.;•.,  of  my  labour];  and  of  the  second, 
"As  a  roving  labourer  I  was  left,  standing  upon  my 
health,"  that  is,  de|iending  upon  my  health,  trusting  to  my 
he.alth,  or  labour,  for  my  support.  Mr.  O'Grady,  though 
one  of  our  best  Irish  scholars,  when  rendering  the 
"Adventurer  of  a  Luckless  \\ight ''  into  metrical  English 
for  O'Dnly,  deferred  to  his  opinion  so  far  as  to  make  a 
couple  of  passages  in  his  translation  anything  but  trans- 
lations of  the  original.  These  passages  will  be  pointed 
out  by-and-by,  when  this  poem,  eicupd  §ioIIa  »sn 
/IniapÁni.  is  published  in  the  Journal.  Edward  Walsh, 
though  he  did  not  always  understand  his  originals,  con- 
trived to  keep  very  close  to  them,  as  a  rule,  the  context 
in  most  ca^es  pointing  out  to  him  what  the  poets  did 
intend  to  say.  This  is  not  the  case  so  much  with  his 
versions  of  the  Jacobite  songs,  where  he  followed  O'Daly's 
translations;  in  these  he  wanders  occasionally  very  far 
from  the  originals. 


A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  CAREER 


T)011l1C,\-O   KlIA-O   IllAC   C01l-1llal\A. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cratloe,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century. 
Having  been  sent  to  Rome  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, he  was  expelled  from  college  when  near  his  ordina- 
tion. Landing  in  Waterfoid,  on  his  return  to  Ireland, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cratloe,  he  made  his  way  to 
Sliabh-g-Cua,  a  district  about  midway  between  Clonmel 
and  Dungarvan,  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  cele- 
brated classical  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Coftey,  a  native  of 
Limerick,  in  that  locality,  in  the  townland  of  boviLe-riA- 
polcûiée.  Wdliam  Moran,  along  with  whom,  O'Dalv 
says,  "he  took  up  his  abode,  either  as  partner  or 
assistant,"  was  not  a  teacher,  but  an  extensive  f.irmer, 
though  a  good  classical  scholar  and  a  poet.  How  mnnv 
years    Donnchadh  taught  at  ,'bAlle-nA-5iolc<.Mce  is  not 


known  ;  but  he  had  to  leave  that  spot  in  1740,  the  school- 
house  having  been  Imriied  on  the  first  of  ^Iay  in  that  hard 
year,  by  a  young  woman  on  whom  the  teachers  had  com- 
posed some  satirical  verses.  CApiwij  ^'co-oIaca,  "  The 
Sleepy  Rock,"  to  which  he  next  removed,  is  not  more 
tlian  a  few  miles  from  the  scene  ^f  the  burning,  and  from 
tills  place  his  first  extant  poem  is  dated.  Father  Thomas 
Griffin  having  some  practical  joke  played  upon  him  by 
two  young  clergymen  at  the  Patron  ot  Aidmore,  he  called 
upon  the  "  friend  of  the  learned,"  who  dwelt  at  the 
'■  Rock  of  .Sweet  Slumber,"  to  chastise  these  ifvilers. 
The  joke,  very  likely,  was  an  epitaph  like  that  of  Garrick 
upon  Goldsmith,  which  brought  forth  the  "  Retaliation." 
In  answer  to  this  invitation,  Donnchadh  composed  a 
short  poem,  beginning  thus  : 

"  This  intelligence  has  brought  sadness,  and  grief, 

A  deep  sigh,  and  torture  into  the  core  of  my  heart  : 

The  one  man — the  best  of  priests  in  Erin, 

With  clerics  a  laughing-stock,  and  a  jeering. 

A  madness  [or,  a  torrent],  and  a  wetting,  and  a  hoarse- 
ness, 

A  begging  with  a  pack  on'liis  hump. 

Without  sixpence  in  his  purse,  without  a  drop  but 
seldom. 

May  he  be  that  made  the  mockery. 

■OonncAẂ  left  bAibe-nA-5iolcûice  in  1740.  He  went 
to  Waterford  in  1745,  on  his  way  to  Newfoundland. 
Between  these  dates  he  sojourned  in  the  Sleepy  Rock,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  he  was  afterwards  married  in  Imokilly, 
near  Youghal,  where  he  taught  for  some  time.  When  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  imaginary  sea-sickness,  he  tells  us, 
in  his  Adventures,  that  he  wished  himself  back  in  "the 
Barony  [of  Imokilly],  correcting  his  flock  [of  pupils]  and 
celling  his  trenchers."  Instead,  however,  of  going  to 
Newfoundland,  'Ooniicû'ô  sat  down  in  Waterford  ;  spent 
what  he  hail  there  ;  and,  during  the  re>t  of  his  life,  took 
up  his  residence  generally,  if  not  altogether,  in  Power's 
Country,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  except  "  two  sum- 
mers and  a  winter "  that,  some  years  afterwards,  he 
passed  in  Newfoundland,  and,  perhaps,  a  visit  or  two  to 
the  continent  :  but  of  these  wanderings  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty. About  the  date  of  his  imaginary  Adventures,  as 
has  been  said  elsewhere,  there  is  now  no  doubt. 

Passing  by  the  fourteen  years  following  1745,  during 
which  we  cannot  even  guess  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
■Oonc.ni,  we  find  him  in  1759  at  work  in  Newcastle,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  adjacent  to  ihe  railway  station, 
called  Carroll's  Cross,  on  the  Waterford  and  Lismore 
line.  From  this  locality  he  dated  a  pass,  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  to  Richard  Fitzgerald  the  Brave,  a  pupil  of  his, 
who,  most  probably,  was  about  to  change  his  quarters. 
This  pass  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  O'Daly 
in  1S53,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made  a  few  pages 
back.  The  publisher  hints  that  his  copy  of  the  pass  was 
not  perfect,  but  that  it  was  the  best  copy  he  had  seen. 
He  regrets,  too,  that  his  limits  did  not  allow  him  to  give 
a  translation  of  the  document.  The  editor  of  the  Guelic 
Journal  has  never  seen  another  copy  of  it,  though  he 
heard  it  repeated  twice  from  memory.  He  would  request 
it,  then,  as  a  favour  from  any  friend  Iiaving  a  MS.  copy 
to  let  him  compare  it  with  O'Daly's  ere  publishing  this 
latter,  otherwise  there  are  words  and  phrases  in  it  that 
must  be  omitted.  He  also  regrets  that  want  of  space,  or 
anything  else,  prevented  O'Daly  from  publisliing  the 
translation. 
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LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  of 
THE  READLNTG  LESSONS  in  WhN- 
DISCH'S  "COMPENDIUM  OF  IRISH 
GRAMMAR." 

By  Rev.  James  P.  MacSwiney,  S.J., 

Translator  of  the  Grammar. 


IV. 


FOTHA  Cath.v  Cnucha  in  so. 

1.  Dia  m-bói  Cathair  Mór  mrtc  Fedelmthi 
Firurglais  n\aiz  Cormrtzc  Geltai  Gáith  ir- 
rigi  Temrach  ocus  Cond  Cétchathach  hi 
Cenandos  hi  f^-and  rigdomna,  boi  dri'ii 
amra  la  Cathair,  .i.  Nuadu  va.az  Achi  xviaic 
Dathi  maic  Brocain,  m.aic  Fintain  do 
Thuaith  Dathi  a  Bregaib.  Boi  in  drúi  oc 
iarraid  feraind  il-Laignib  for  Cathair,  ar  ro 
fit/r  CO  m-bad  il-Laignib  no  beth  a  chomar- 
bus.  Dobf/;-  Cathair  a  thoga  tiri  do.  Iss 
ed  ferand  ro  thog  in  dri'ii  .i.  Almu.  Robi  ro 
bo  banceli  do  Nuádhait  .i.  Almu  ingen 
Becain. 

2.  Ro  ch//mtaiged  dun  ocan  druid  and- 
sin  i  n-Almain  ocus  ro  comled  alamu  dia 
sund  cor  bo  aengel  uli,  ocus  corn-bad  de-sin 
no  beth  Almu  fc/ri,  dia  n-ebrad: — 

Oengel  in  dun  diemni  diend 
mar  no  g,ibad  ael  Erend. 
dond  alaniain  tuc  dia  thig 
is  de  ata  Almu  ar  Almain. 

Ro  boi  ben  Nuádat  .i.  Almu  oc  iarraid  a 
anma  do  bith  {or  sin  chnuc  ocus  tucad  di-si 
ind  ascid  sin,  .i.  a  ainm  do  bith  ior  sin 
chnuc,  ar  is  inti  ro  a.dnac/ii  iar  tain,  dia  n- 
ebrad : — 

Almu  rop  alaind  in  bj« 

ben  Nuadat  móir  maic  Aiched. 

ro  cuinnig  ba  fir  in  dál 

a  ainm  ior  in  cnuc  comlán. 

3.  Bói  mac  sainemail  oc  Nuadait  .i.  Tadg 
mc  Nuadat.  Ráiriu  ingen  Duind  Duma  a 
banchéli  side.  Drui  amra  dawiz  Tadg 
Tanic  bás  do  Núadait  ocus  ro  acaib  a  dun 
ama/  ro  boi  oc  a  mí7c,  ocus  iss  e  Tadg  ba 
drui  do  Chathair  dar  ési  a  athar.  Bert 
Rairiu  ingin  do  Thadg.i.  Murni  Muncaim  a 
ainm.  Ro  as  gnoé  móir  in  n-ingin  i  sin  co 
m-bitis  maic  rig  ocus  rof  latha  na  Erend  oc 
a  tochra.     Boi  áa.fia  C?/wmall  mc  Trenmoir 


n'gfennid  hEr^wd  fri  láim  Cuind.  Boi  side 
a3.u0  CHi/ima.  cháich  oc  iarraid  na  ingi«i 
Dobreth  Nuadó  era  fair,  ar  ro  fit/r  co  m-bad 
tremit  no  biad  scarad  do  fri  Almain. 
Inund  mathair  do  Ch?/wall  ocus  d'athair 
Cuind  .i.  do  Fedelmid  Rech/wi7r.  Tic  trá 
CumaW  ocus  bt';-id  ar  écin  Murni  {or  aithed 
leis  ar  ni  thucad  do  chena  hi. 

4.  Tic  Tadg  CO  Cond  ocus  innisid  do  a 
sarugud  do  Ch/zwall,  ocus  gabais  fri  grisad 
Cuind  ocus  oc  a  imdi/'cad.  Fáidid  Cond 
techta  CO  Cuma.\\  ocus  asb^rt  fris  Eriu 
d'ácbail  no  a  ingen  do  thabairt  do  Thadg. 
Asbi;!  C?/;«aU  na  tibred  nc/it  is  ca.c/i  ni  do- 
bcrad  ocus  ni  bad  si  in  ben.  Fáidis  Cond 
a  amsaig  ocus  Urgrend  mc  Lugdach  Cuirr 
ri  Luagni,  ocus  Dáiri  Derc  mc  Echach  ocus 
Aed  a  mí7C  (is  fris-side  atbrrthe  Goll  iar 
tain)  do  saigid  C«wmaill. 

5.  Tinolaid  C/zwall  a  socraiti  chucu  ocus 
do/vrar  cath  Cnucha  etorro  ocus  marbtair 
C/cwmall  and  ocus  cuirter  ar  a  muntiri. 
Dofuit  C?/7«all  la  Goll  mc  Morna.  Gonais 
Luchet  Goll  in  a  rose  cor  mill  a  suil  conid 
de  rodlil  Goll  de,  conid  de  asbíTt. 

Aed  ba  ainm  do  mac  Dáiri 
diar  gáet  Luchet  co  n-áni. 
Ó  ro  gáet  in  laigni  trom 
airi  con  rate  fris  Goll. 

Márbais  Goll  Luchet.  Is  de-sin  da«  too 
boi  fich  bunaid  eier  mí7ccu  Morna  ocus 
Find.  Da  ainm  ro  bátar  {or  Dáiri  .i.  Morna 
ocus  Dairi. 

6.  Luid  Murni  iar  sin  co  Cond,  ar  ro 
diiilt  a  athair  di  ocus  nir  leic  cuci  hi,  ar  ro 
bo  torrach  hi,  ocus  asb^i-t  fria  muntz>  a 
breoad  ocus  arai  nir  lam  ammudugud  fri 
Cond.  Ro  boi  ind  ingen  oc  a  iarfaigid  do 
Chund  cinnas  dogenad.  Asbirt  Cond  : 
"  Eirg,"  {or  se,  "co  Fiacail  mc  Conchind  co 
Temraig  Mairci  ocus  dentar  th'  asait  and," 
ar  div-fiur  do  ChumaW  hen  Fiacla  .i.  Bobdall 
Bendron.  Luid  Condla  giUa  Cuind  lei 
dia  idnacul,  co  ranic  tech  Fiacla  co  Temraig 
Mairci.  Ro  firad  fáelti  fris  in  n-ingin  and- 
sin  ocus  ro  bo  maith  arrochtain  and.  Ro 
hasaited  ind  ingen  iar  tain  ocus  bíTt  mac 
ocus  dobreta  Dewni  d'  anmum  df^. 

7.  AWtir  in  mac  iar  tain  leo  cor  bo  tua- 
laing  fogla  do  denöm  {or  each  n-aen  rop  es 
carait  do.  Fuacraid  áano  cath  no  comrac 
oenf  ir  ior  Tadg  no  Ian  éraic  a  athar  do  tha- 
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bairt  do.  Asbi-rt  Tadg  co  tibred  breith  do 
ind.  Rucad  in  bret  ocus  is  si  in  breth 
rucad  do,  .i.  Almu  a.ma/  ro  bói  do  lecun  do 
ar  dilsi  ocus  Tadg  dia  facbail.  Doronad 
amlaid,  ro  ỳacaib  Tadg  Almain  do  Find 
ocus  tanic  co  Túaitli  Dathi  co  a  ftvand 
dutliaig  fesin  ocus  ro  aitreb  i  Cnuc  Rein 
frisi  raiter  Tulach  Taidg  indiu,  ar  is  uadsöm 
raití'r  Tulacli  Taidg  fria,  o  sin  co  sudi ; 
conid  dc-sin  asbi/l  in  so. 

Ciiiiichis  Find  (or  Tadg  na  tor 
C;i«/all  mór  do  marbod. 
Catli  ca«  chardi  do  each*  dáil 
110  comiac  oenfir  d'fagbail. 
Tadg  uair  ni'r  tualaing  catha 
i  n-agid  na  ardflatha. 
ro  yacaib  leis  ba  loor  do 
Miar  ro  boi  uli  Almo. 

8.  Docoid  Find  i  n-Almain  iar  tain  ocus 
ro  aittreb  inti  ocus  is  si  ro  bo  dun  arus 
bunaid  do  cein  ro  bo  béo.  Doroni  Find 
ocus  Goll  si'd  iar  tain  ocus  doratad  eric  a 
athar  o  claind  Morna  do  Find,  ocus  batar 
CO  sidamail  noco  taAa.  etorro  i  Temair 
Lúacra  imman  muic  Slanga  ocus  im  Banb 
Sinna  mc  Mailenaig  do  marbad,  dia  n- 
ebrad  : 

Ar  sin  doronsatar  sid 
Find  ocus  GoU  co//imeit  gnim. 
CO  torchair  Banb  Sinna  de 
moii  muic  hi  Tem.iir  Luacrae. 


V. 

Fragment  from  the  Irish  translation  of 
the  "  Historia  Britonum,"  by  Nennius  (L. 
U.  Facsimile,  p.  3). 

Translation  attributed  to  Gilla  Caemgin 
(ob.  A.D.  1072,  cf  O'Curry,  "  Manners  and 
Customs,"  &c.,  II.,  p.  222). 

The  British  king  Gworthigcrn  (  =  Vorti- 
gern),  while  under  the  ban  of  the  Church 
for  incest,  set  out  with  his  Druids  in  order 
to  build  himself  a  stronghold  against  his 
enemies  the  Saxons.  They  came  to  a  suit- 
able spot,  but  at  night  the  building  materials 
were  spirited  away,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
raise  a  fitting  structure.  The  Druids  de- 
clared that  the  foundations  must  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  child  without 
a  father.     The  child  of  miracle  was  at  length 


'  Or,  ca«. 


found,  and  when  brought  before  the  king, 
on  learning  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  took 
the  Druids  to  task  for  their  false  counsel. 
The  fragment  begins  at  this  part.  (The 
Irish  translation  of  the  "  Historia  Britonum  " 
has  been  fully  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd, 
from  a  recent  MS.,  in  the  Publications  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1848.) 

1.  "  Acht  chena,"  ol  se,  "a  ri  failsigfit- 
sea  firinne  duit-siu,  ocus  iarfaigim  dona 
druidib  ar  thus,  cid  atá  i  foluch  fond  erlar 
sa  inar  fiadnaise.  Ro  ráidset  na  drúid, 
"  Nochon  étammar,"  ol  siat.  ''  Ro  fetar- 
sa,"  ol  se.  Atá  loch  usci  and.  Fegtar  ocus 
claiter."  Ro  claided  ocus  frith  in  loch  and. 
"  A  ^"athe  ind  rig,"  ol  in  mac,  "  abraid  cid 
atá  immedon  ind  locha."  "  Ni  etamar,"  or 
siat.  "  Ro  fetar-sa,"  ol  se,  "  atát  da  clár- 
chiste  mora  and,  inagid  tagid  ocus  tucthar 
as."  Ocus  tucad  as.  "  A  druide,"  ol  in  mac, 
"  abraid  cid  atá  etir  na  clarlestraib  út." 
Ocus  ni  etatar.  "  Ro  fetar-sa,"  ol  se,  "  atá 
seolbrat  and  ocus  tuctar  as."  Ocus  frith  in 
seol  timmarcte  etir  na  da  chlárchiste. 

2.  "  Abraid,  a  éolcho,"  ol  in  mac,  "  cid 
atá  immedon  ind  étaig  út  ?"  Ocus  ni  ro 
recratar,  ar  ni  ro  tucsatar.  "  Atat  da  crúim 
and,"  ol  se,  ".i.  cruim  derg  ocus  cruim  gel. 
Scailter  in  t-etach."  Ro  scailed  in  seol- 
brat. Ro  batar  na  di  chruim  ina  cotlud  and. 
Ro  raid  in  mac.  "  Fégaid-si  in-dignet  in- 
nosse  na  biasta."  Atraracht  each  dib  co 
araile  co  rabe  cechtar  de  ic  sroiniud  araile 
ocus  co  rabatar  ic  imletrad  ocus  imithi 
ocus  no  innarbad  in  chruim  dib  araile  co 
medón  in  t-iuil  ocus  in  fecht  n-aill  co  a  imcl. 
Dorónsat  fa  thri  fon  innasin.  In  chruim 
rúad  trá  ba  fand  ar  thus,  ocus  ro  innarbad 
co  himel  ind  étaig.  In  chruim  taitnemach 
Iminorro  ba  fand  fo  deoid  ocus  ro  teich  isin 
loch  ocus  ro  tinastar  in  seol  fo  chetoir. 

3.  Ro  iarfaig  in  mac  dona  druidib  :  "  In- 
nisid,"  ar  se,  "  cid  foUsiges  in  t-ingnad-so." 
"  Ni  etamar,"  ar  siat.  "  Dogen-sa,"  ar  in 
mac,  "  a  ýollsigud  dond  rig.  Is  é  in  loch 
flathius  in  domuin  uile.  Is  é  in  seol  do 
lathiusa,  a  ri.  Is  iat  na  da  chruim  na  da 
nert  .i.  do  nert-su  co  m-Bretnaib  ocus  nert 
Sa.xan.  Do  ncrt-su  in  chruim  ruad,  is  i  ro 
innarbad  ar  thus  don  ýlathius.  Nert  Sach- 
san  \minon-o  in  cruim  gel  ro  gab  in  seol 
uile  acht  bee  .i.  ro  gab  inis  Bretan  acht  bee, 
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Coroninnarba  nert  Bretan  fo  deoid  I'at.  Tu- 
su  imt/iorro,  a  ri  Bretan,  eirg  asin  dún-sa, 
ar  ni  chaemais  a  chumtac  ocus  sir  innis 
Bretan  ocus  fogeba  do  dun  fadéin. 

4.  Ro  raid  in  ri  :  "  Cia  no  chomainm-so  ?" 
ol  se.  Ro  recair  in  gilla  :  "  Ambróis,"ol  se., 
"  mo  ainm-se."  Is  é  sein  in  t-Ambrois 
Gleotic  ri  Bretan.  "  Can  do  cenel  ?"  ol  in 
ri.  Consul  Romanach  m'  athair-se,"  ol  se, 
"  ocus  bid  he  so  mo  dun."  Ro  leic  Gorthi- 
gernd  in  dun  do  Ambrois  ocus  rige  iarthair 
inse  Bretan  uile  ocus  tanic  cona  druidib  co 
túascort  inse  Bretan  .i.  cosin  ferand  dianid 
ainm  Gunnis,  ocus  ro  chumtaig  dun  and  .i. 
Caer  Gorthigernd. 

IV. 

The   Cause  of  the  Battle  of 
Cnucha  O  Here. 

I.  When  Cathair  Mór,  (-)  son  of  Fedel- 
mith  Fir-urglais,  son  of  Cormac  Gelta-Gáith, 
was  in  the  kingship  of  Tara,(^)  and  Conn 
Cét-chathach(^)  in  Cenandos  in  [the]  n'j^- 
douinas  land,  Cathair  had  a  famous  Druid, 
viz.,  Nuadu,  son  of  Achi,  son  of  Dathi,  son 
of  Brocan,  son  of  Fintan,  of  Tuath-Dathi 
in  Brega.(^)  The  Druid  was  asking  for 
land  in  LeinsterC')  from  Cathair,  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  in  Leinster  his  inheritance 
would  be.  Cathair  gave  his  choice  of  land 
to  him.  The  land  the  Druid  chose  was 
Almu-C^  'Twas  she  was  wife  to  Nuadhu, 
viz.,  Almu,  daughter  of  Becan. 


(')  Extract  from  Lebor  na  h-Uidie  (pp.  41b,  42b),  the 
oldest  extant  fragment  of  the  Ossianic  Saga-Cycle.  The 
language,  as  W.  \I.  Hennessy  witnesses,  is  singularly  pure, 
and  the  style  points  to  an  antiquity  earler  by  some  cen- 
turies th.in  that  of  the  MS.  from  which  it  is  copied. 
Bnttle  of  Castlcknock  (in  Gaelic  Caislen- Cnucha),  on  the 
Liffey,  near  Dublin. 

(")  Catliair  ihe  Great  Cathair  is  usually  Anglicised 
"Charles,"  hence,  "Cathair  M."="  Charlemagne," — 
obiit  A.D.  122.  according  to  IV.  Masters;  in  177,  ac- 
cording to  O'Flaherty  (Ogygia,  pp.  310-312). 

(^)  Tara,  County  Aleath. 

(^)  Hundred-battled  Conn.     Obiit  A.D.  197. 

(°)  Brega  foimerly  took  in  the  greater  part  of  Meath 
and  parts  of  Westmeaih  and  Dublin  counties. 

(^)  Leinstfr  iormerly  included  nuthing  to  the  north  of 
Dublin  county.  The  Gaelic  names  of  the  provinces  re- 
gard the /iV//e-,  not  the  territory;  thus,  "ilLaignib"  = 
'•in,  .nmong  the  La^enians,''  "la  ConLiactha"=with  the 
Connacians,"  "apud  C." 

(■■)  Almu,  the  Hill  of  Allen,  near  Newbridge,  county 
Kildare. 


2.  There  was  built  a  dun  by  the  Druid 
then  in  Almu,  and  alainui^)  was  rubbed  to  its 
wall,  until  it  was  all  quite  white ;  and  it 
may  be  from  this  that  Almu  is  upon  it 
(  =  that  it  is  called  A.)  ;  of  which  it  was 
said  : — 

Quite  white  [is]  the  iliiit  of  battle  renown, 
As  if  it  had  received  the  lime  ol  Eire  ; 
From  the  aìamìt  he  put  to  his  house, 
'Tis  from  it  that  is  Almu  upon  Almu  [i.e.,  that  A. 
is  called  A.) 

Nuadu's  wife,  viz.,  Almu,  was  a-demand- 
ing  her  name  to  be  {i.e.,  that  her  name 
might  be)  upon  the  hill  (=given  to  the 
hillj,  and  there  was  granted  to  her  this  de- 
mand, viz.,  her  name  to  be  upon  the  hill  ; 
for  'tis  in  it  she  was  buried  afterwards  ;  of 
which  it  was  said  : — 

Almu,  beautiful  was  the  woman. 

The  wife  of  Nu.idhu  the  great,  son  of  Achi  ; 

She  begi,'ed— -just  was  the  award. 

Her  name  [might  be]  on  the  perfect  hill. 

3.  Nuadhu  had  a  distinguished  son,  viz., 
Tadg,  son  of  Nuadu.  Rairiu,  daughter  of 
Dond-duma,  [was]  his  wife.  A  famous 
Druid  too  [was]  Tadg.  There  came  death 
to  Nuadu  (/>.,  N.  died),  ('■'j  and  he  left  his 
dim  as  it  was  to  his  son  ;  and  'tis  Tado- 
was  Druid  to  Cathair  in  place  of  his  father. 
Rairiu  bore  a  daughter  to  Thadg,  i.e., 
('»)Murni  Muncaim  [was]  her  name.  This 
girl  grew  up  of  great  beauty,  so  that  the 
sons  of  the  kings  and  first  lords  of  Eire 
used  to  be  a-courting  her.  Cumall,  son  of 
Trenmor,  king-warrior  of  Eire,  was  then  at 
the  hand  of  Conn  {i.e.,  attached  to  the  per- 
son of,  in  the  service  of  C.)  He  too,  like 
every  one  else,  was  a-demanding  the  maiden. 
Nuadu  gave  upon  him  (==to  him)  a  refu.sal, 
for  he  knew  that  it  would  be  through  him 
that  he  (N.)  would  have  to  part  with 
Almu.(")  The  same  mother  [was]  to 
Chumall  and  to  the  father  of  Cond,  viz., 
Fedelmid     Rechtmar.(''-)        Cumhall    then 


(*)  -Alamu?     Windisch  suggests  "alum." 

(^)  Mark  the  variation  from  the  usual  idiom,  fuair 
Nuailhu  has  N.  found  death,  i.e.,  he  died. 

_("*)  M.  Muncaim=Murni,  '"Fair  Neck."  Muirin'n, 
diminutive  of  Murni,  is  a  lerm  of  endearment  still  applied 
to  girls  by  those  who  have  kept  their  mother-tongue. 

(")  Liter.illy  :  "That  there  would  be  through  him  se- 
paration lor  him  from  Almu,"  i.e.,  he  would  have  to  leave 
A.  on  his  account. 

('-)  Rechtaidi  in  Text  of  "  Revate  Celtique." 
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comes  and  takes  Murni  by  force  in  elope- 
ment with  liim,  since  she  had  not  been 
given  to  him. 

4.  Tadg  comes  to  Conn,  and  tells  him  his 
outrage  {i.e.,  that  inflicted  upon  him)  by 
Chumall,  and  he  took  to  (  =  beganto)  incite 
Cond  and  to  reproach  him.  Cond  sends 
messengers  to  Cumall,  and  told  him  to  leave 
Eire,  or  to  restore  his  daughter  to  Thadg. 
Cumall  said  he  would  not  restore,  but  every- 
thing he  would  give,  and  it  would  not  be 
the  woman.  Conn  sent  his  soldiers,  and 
Urgrend,  son  of  Lugaid  Corr,  king  of 
Luagni,('^)  and  Daire  Derc,  son  of  Eochaid, 
and  his  son  Aed  ('tis  he  was  afterwards 
called  Goll),  to  attack  Cumall. 

5.  Cumall  musters  his  army  against  them, 
and  the  battle  of  Cnucha  is  fought  between 
them,  and  Cumall  is  slain  in  it,  and  a 
slaughter  of  his  people  is  effected.  Cumall 
fell  by  Goll  mc  Morna.  Luchet  wounded 
Goll  in  his  eye,  so  that  he  destroyed  his  eye, 
so  that  it  is  from  it  [the  name]  Goll('^)  stuck 
to  him,  so  that  it  is  of  it  he  (the  poet)  said  : 

Aed  was  the  name  of  the  son  of  Daire 
Until  Luchet  with  (  =  of)  fame  wounded  him  ;('■'') 
Because  the  heaN-y  lance  wounded  him. 
Therefore  has  he  been  called  Goll. 

Goll  slew  Luchet.  It  is  on  that  account, 
too,  there  was  an  hereditary  feud  between 
the  sons  of  Morna  and  Find.  Two  names 
were  upon  Daire,  i.e.,  Morna  and  Dairi. 

6.  Murni  went  after  that  to  Cond,  for  her 
father  disowned  her,  and  did  not  let  her 
[come]  to  him,  for  she  was  pregnant  ;  and 
he  told  his  people  to  burn  her  ;("')  and,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  not  [on]  her  destruction 
against  Cond.  The  girl  was  asking  it  of 
Cond  how  she  should  act.  Cond  said  : 
"  Go,"  quoth  he,  "  to  Fiacal,son  of  Concend, 
to  Tcinhair-Mairci,  and  let  thy  delivery  be 
effected  there,"  for  sister  to  Cumall  [was] 
the  wife  of  Fiacal,  i.e.,  Bodball  Bendron. 
Condla,  Cond's  servant,  went  with  her  to 
escort  her,  until  she  came  to  Fiacal's  house, 

(13)  Lungni,  or  Luagni  Temrach,  a  sept  settled  near 
Tara,  county  Nleath. 

(")  Go  1,  caecus,  blind. 

('*)  (Or)  By  whom  was  slain  Luchet  with  (of)  fame. 

("*)  The  usual  penalty  for  women  convicted  of  adultery. 
CÍ.  Blc.  of  Leinster,  fol.  206,  a  2.  '■  Ba  bes  1  tossaig  iiacli 
ingen  dognid  bais  dar  cenn  a  urnaidm  do  breothad." 
""rwas  the  custom  at  first  to  burn  any  woman  who  com- 
mitted lust  in  violation  of  her  plighted  troth." 


to  Temhair-Mairci.  There  was  given  wel- 
come to  the  girl  there,  and  her  arrival  there 
was  good.  The  girl  was  delivered  after- 
wards, and  bore  a  son,  and  Demni  was  given 
for  a  name  to  him. 

7.  The  boy  is  brought  up  by  them  after 
that,  until  he  was  able  to  coinmit  plunder 
on  every  one  [who]  was  an  enemy  to  him. 
He  further  declares  war  or  single  combat 
against  Tadg,  or  else  the  full  ej-ic  of  his 
father  to  give  (=to  be  given)  to  hiin.  Tadg 
said  he  would  give  him  judgment  herein. 
The  judgment  was  given,  and  'tis  this  was 
the  judginent  given  to  him,  to  wit,  Almu,  as 
it  was,  to  be  ceded  to  him  as  absolute  free- 
hold, and  Tadg  to  leave  it.  It  was  done 
so.  Tadg  abandoned  Ahnu  to  Find,  and 
came  to  Tuath-Dathi,  to  his  own  paternal 
estate;  and  he  dwelt  in  Cnoc  Rein,  which 
is  called  Tulach-Tadg('')  to-day  ;  for  'tis 
from  himself  it  has  been  called  T.-T.  from 
that  [tiine]  to  this.  So  that  it  is  hence  was 
said  this  : — 

Find  demands  of  Tadg  of  the  Towers, 

For  killing  Cumall  the  Great, 

Baltic  without  respite,  without('')  delay, 

Or  to  obtain  single  combat. 

Tadg,  because  [he  was]  not  capable  of  the  battle 

Against  the  high  prince, 

Abandoned  to  him,  it  was  enough  for  him, 

Almu  altogether,  as  it  stood. 

8.  Find  went  to  Almu  afterwards,  and 
abode  in  it,  and  'tis  it  was  the  chief  resi- 
dence to  him  as  long  as  he  was  alive.  Find 
and  Goll  concluded  peace  after  that,  and 
the  eric  of  his  father  was  given  by  the 
Clann-Morna  to  Find.  And  they  were 
[living]  peacably  until  [a  quarrel]  occurred 
between  them  in  Temhair-Luachra  about 
the  Slanga-pig,  when  Banb-Sinna,  son  of 
Maelenaig,  was  slain  ;  of  which  was  said  : 

After  that  they  made  peace — Find  and  Goll  of  great 

deeds  ; 
Until   Banb-Sinna  was  slain— concerning   the   pig   in 

Temhair  Luachra.C") 


(•")  Tulach-Taidg=Tadg's  Hill,  somewhere  in  Meath 
the  exact  locality  not  yet  determined. 

('")  W.  M.  Heunessy  reads  ca;;. 

ji.ij  "Temhair,"  of  uncertain  etymology,  a  frequent 
element  of  Iri^h  topographical  names.  Temhair-Luachra 
=  T.  of  Luacbair,  i)r  Luacliair  Dedad,  ancient  name  of 
;he  hilly  district  stretching  between  tiie  county  Limerick 
and  Kerry,  still  called  "  Ciairaighe-Liiachra  "  by  those  of 
llie  Munster  people  who  have  not  lost  their  molher- 
tonsîue. 
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FUNDAMENTUM  {i.e.  CaUSA)  PRCELII 

Cnuch.e  hic. 

Quando  fuit  Cathair  Magnus  filius  Fedel- 
midi  filii  Cormacci  Geltai  Gáith  in  regimine 
Tarae,  et  {sc.  quando  fuit)  Cond  Centum- 
bellorum  in  Cenandos  in  praedio  regis-futuri, 
fuit  magus  insignis  apud  Catharum  {i.e., 
C.  magum  insignem  habebat)  nempe, 
Nuadu  filius  Achi  filii  Dathi,  filii  Brocani, 
filii  Fintani,  de  regione  Dathi  in  Brega. 
Erat  magus  rogans  fundum  in  {i.e.,  apud) 
Lageniis  de  Catharo  ;  quia  noverat  quod 
futura  esset  in  Lageniis  esset  ejus  cohcer- 
editas.  Dat  Cathair  ejus  optionem  terrse 
ei.  Est  hoc  prEdium  [quodj  delegit  magus, 
nempe,  Almu.  Fuit  uxor  Nuadato,  scilicet, 
Almu  filia  Becani.  (2.)  Aedificatus  est 
agger  a  mago  in  hoc  |  tempore,  ja7.  tunc]  in 
Almano,  et  illitum  est  Alamu  (?)  ejus  muro 
ita  ut  fuerit  prorsus  candidus  totus,  et  fieri 
potest  [quod]  inde  sit  nomen  Almu  super- 
eum  [quod  nomen  A.  sit  ei],  de  quo  dic- 
tum est : — 

Prorsus  candidus  est  ager  bellicose 
Quasi  accepisset  calcem  Hibeiniae, 
De  alamauo  (?)  [quod]  adhibuit  sure  domui. 
Est  inde  est  [nomen]  Almu  super  Almanum. 

Fuit  uxor  Nuadati  postulans  suum  nomen 
esse  super  coUem  ;  et  concessa  est  ei 
postulatio  hsEC,  nempe,  ejus  nomen  esse 
super  collem,  nam  est  inibi  sepulta  est 
postea :  de  quo  dictum  est : — 

Almu  fuit  formosa  mulier. 

uxor  Nuadati  magni,  filii  Aichedi 

Postulavit  (fuit  squum  arbilrium, 

[ut  esset]  suum  nomen  super  collem  completum. 

Almu,  fuit  formosa  mulier.  Elxor  Nua- 
dati Magni,  filii  Aichedi  Postulavit  (fuit 
aequum  arbitrium)  [quod  esset]  ejus  nomen 
super  Collem  completum. 

3.  Fuit  filius  inclytus  apud  Nuadatum 
{i.e.,  N.  habebat  filium  incl.),  nempe,  Tadg 
filius  Nuadati.  Ráiriu  filia  Donni-Dumae 
[fuit]  ejus  uxor.  Magus  insignis  etiam  [fuit] 
Tadg.  Obtigit  mors  Nuadato,  et  reliquit 
suam  domum-munitam,  sicuti  extabat,  suo 
filio,  et  est  hic  Tadg  [qui]  fuit  magus 
Catharo  vice  sui  patris.  Peperit  Rairiu 
filiam  Thadgo,  nempe,  Murni  Muncaim 
ejus   nomen    [fuit].      Adolevit    venustatis 


magnse  puella  haec,  ita  ut  essent  filii  regum 
et  procerum  Ibernias  earn  procantes  Fuit 
vero  Cummall  filius  Trenmori  princeps 
militiie  Iberniae  ad  manum  Cuindi  {i.e., 
Cuindo  operam  navabat.)  Fuit  hic  more 
unius  cuj usque  (sicut  ceteri)  sollicitans 
puellam.  Dedit  Nuadu  repulsam  super 
cum  (ei)  quia  noverat  quod  esset  per  istum 
futurus  esset  discessus  ipsi  ab  Almano  {i e., 
quod  opera  istius  discedendum  ei  foret  ab 
A.)  Eadem  mater  [fuit]  Cumallo  et  patri 
Cuindi,  nempe,  Fedelmid  Legifero.  Venit 
igitur  Cumall  et  rapit  vi  Murniam  in  fugam 
secum,  quum  non  daretur  ei  (4.)  It  Tadg 
versus  Cond  et  enarrat  ei  injuriam  suam  a 
Cummallo,  et  ccepit  stimulare  Connum  et 
exprobrare  ei.  Älittit  Cond  nuntios  ad 
Cumall,  et  dixit  ei  Iberniam  relinquere,  aut 
ejus  filiam  dare  Thadgo.  Di.xit  Cumall 
[quod]  non  daret,  sed  quodvis  [aliud]  daret. 
at  non  esset  mulier.  Misit  Conn  suos  mer- 
cenaries milites  et  Urgrennum  filium  Lug- 
dachi  Cuirr  regis  Luagni  et  Dairium 
Rubrum  filium  Echachi  et  Aedum  ejus 
filium  (est  hic  [qui]  vocatus  est  Goll  postea) 
ad  impugnandum  Cumallum.  (5.)  Con- 
gregat  Cumall  suam  aciem  contra  eos,  et 
committitur  praelium  Cnuchae  inter  eos,  et 
occiditur  Cummall  ibi,  et  fit  strages  suae 
gentis.  Cecidit  Cummall  per  Goll  filium 
Mornas.  Vulneravit  Luchet  Gollum  in  ejus 
oculo,  ita  ut  de  hoc  [poeta]  dixit  : — 

Aed  fuit  nomen  filio  Dairi. 

Donee  v-ulneravit  eum  Luchet  cum  prsclaro  nomine. 

Ex  quo  vulneravit  [eum]  lancea  ponderosa. 

Ideo  nuncupatus  est  Goll 

Occidit  Goll  Luchetum.  Est  inde  vero 
fuit  simultas  hcereditaria  inter  filios  Mornje 
et  Finn.  Duo  nomina  fuere  super  Dairium, 
nempe,  Morna  et  Dairi.  (6.)  Ivit  jNIurni 
postea  ad  Connum,  nam  repudiavit  ejus 
pater  earn,  et  non  permisit  ad  se  eam 
[venire],  quum  fuerit  preegnans,  et  dixit 
suae  genti  eam  comburere,  attamen  non 
ausus  est  eam  perdere  contra  [invito]  Conn. 
Fuit  puella  ad  ejus  interrogationem  [scisci- 
tans]  de  Conn  quomodo  ageret.  Di.xit 
Conn  :  "  I,"  inquit,  "  ad  Fiacail  filium  Canis- 
capitis  ad  Taram-Mairci,  et  fiat  tuus  partus 
illic,"  nam  soror  Cumalli  [fuit]  u.xor  Fiaclae, 
nempe,  Bobdall  Bendron.  Ivit  Connla 
puer  [servus]  Cuinni  cum  ipsa  ad  eam  dedu- 
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cendam,  donee  perveniret  ad  domum  Fiae- 
Ise  ad  Taram-Mairei.  Data  est  gratulatio 
puelliE  illic,  at  felix  fiiit  ejus  adventus  illuc. 
Peperit  puella  postea  et  genuit  filium  et 
datum  est  Demni  nomini  ipsi.  (7.)  AHtur 
pucr  postea  apud  ipsos  donee  fuerit  idoneus 
praedas  agere  super  unum  quemque  [qui] 
fuerit  inimicus  ei.  Denuntiabat  bellum,  aut 
certamen  unius  viri  {i.e.,  singulare)  Tadgo, 
aut  mulctam  pro  caede  sui  patris  rependere 
ei.  Dixit  Tadg  quod  daret  judicium  ei  in 
hac  [causa].  Datum  est  judicium,  et  est 
hoc  judicium  [quod]  datum  est  ei  ;  scilicet 
Almu  uti  extitit  dedere  ei  in  possessionem 
liberam  et  Tadg  id  relinquere.  Factum  est 
ita,  reliquit  Tadg  Almanum  Finno,  et  venit 
ad  Regionem  Dathi  ad  agrum  patrium 
ipsius,  et  commoratus  est  in  Monti  Rein  cui 
dicitur  {i.e.,  qui  nominatur)  Collis  Tadgi 
hodie,  nam  est  ab  eo  ipso  dicitur  Collis 
Tadgi  ad  eum  {i.e.,  derivatur  nomcn  collis 
ab  ipso  Tadg),  ab  illo  [tempore]  hucusque. 
Ut  sit  inde  dictum  est  hoc  : — 

Poposcit  Finn  de  Tadg  catervarum  (turiium?) 

Quod  Cumallum  magnum  occid  eiit 

Bellum  sine  induciis  ipsi,  sine(-")  (?)  mora, 

Aut  certamen  singulare  assequi — 

TadfT,  quuni  non  [fuerit]  aptus  ad  prcelium 

Contra  procerem 

Reliquit  cum  eo,  eraf  satis  ei, 

Almu  totum  uti  extabat. 

8.  Profectus  est  Finn  ad  Almu  postea, 
et  habitavit  in  eo,  et  fuit  istud  sedes  prx- 
cipua  ipsi  quamdiu  erat  vivus.  Fecere 
(fecit,  ad  lit?)  Finn  et  GoU  pacem  postea,  et 
soluta  est  mulcta  pro  caede  ejus  patris  a 
stirpe  Mornae  ad  Finn,  et  fuerunt  (versati 
sunt)  pacifice  donee  acciderit  [dissidium] 
inter  ipsos  propter  suem-Slanga  et  ob  Banb- 
Sinna  filium  Mailenaig  [qui]  occisus  est ; 
de  quo  dictum  est : — 

Post  hoc  fecerunt  pacem 
Find  et  Goll  egregiorum  facinorum, 
Donee  ceciderit  Banb-Sinna  al)  illo 
Propter  suem  in  Tara  Luachrce. 


V. 

Narraiuncula  haec  a  fragmento  com- 
mentarii  Nennii,  Abbatis  Bangorensis, 
"  Historia  Britonum "   inscripti,     quod    in 


(-")  Legit  can  cl.  Hennessy. 


Codicis  Lebor  na  h-Uidre  (L.  U.  scil.  Liber 
[bovis]  subfuscs)  fragmentis  in  Academia 
Regia  Hiberniaeasservatis  extat,  desumitur. 
Incipit  excerptum  iisdein  quibus  lectio 
nostraverbiset  pergit  ad  Guortigerni  obitum 
usque,  i.e.,  ad  calcem  §  xxiv.  Scquitur  in 
fonte  tractatus  "  De  Insula:  Britanniae  por- 
tentis,"  &c. 

I.  "  Attamen,"  inquit,  "rex  declarabo 
ipse  veritatem  tibimet,  et  interrogo  magos 
primum  quid  sit  in  abscondito  sub  solo  isto 
coram  nobis  ?"  Dixerunt  magi,  "  Non 
novimus,"  inquiunt.  "  Equidem  novi,"  ait 
ipse.  "  Est  stagnum  aquae  illic  ;  inspiciatur, 
et  fodiatur."  Effossum  est  et  invcntum  est 
stagnum  illic.  "  O  vates  regis,"  ait  puer, 
"  dicite  quid  sit  in  medio  stagni  ?"  "  Nes- 
cimus,"  inquiunt.  "  Equidem  novi,"  ait  ipse, 
"  sunt  duie  arcae-tabulatie  magiiie  inibi  e 
rcgione  locatfe  et  extrahatur."  Et  ex- 
tractum  est.  "  O  magi,"  ait  puer,"  dicite 
quid  sit  inter  tabulatas-arcas  istas  ?"  Et  nes- 
cierunt.  "  Equidem  scio,"  inquit  ipse,  "  est 
velum  in  ea  et  extrahatur."  Et  repertum 
est  velum  involutum  inter  duas  arcas-tabu- 
latas.  (2.)  "  Dicite,  eruditi,"  ait  adoles  cens, 
"quid  sit  in  medio  panni  istius  ?"  Et  non 
responderunt,  quia  non  intellexerunt. 
"  Sunt  duo  vermes  inibi,"  inquit,  "  nempe 
vermis  rutilus  et  vermis  candidus,  explicetur 
stragulum."  E.xplicatum  est  stragulum. 
Fuerunt  duo  vermes  dormientes  in  eo. 
Dixit  juvenis,  "  videte  quid  agent  nunc 
bestiolae."  Surrexit  uterque  eorum  versus 
alterum  et  uterque  eorum  exturbabat  alte- 
rum,  et  ita  ut  essent  conscindentes  et  ade- 
dentes  invicem,  et  propulsus  est  alter  vermis 
ex  ipsis  ad  medium  veli  et  iterum  ad  ejus 
limbum.  Fecerunt  tcr  similiter  {/it.  sub 
modo  isto).  Vermis  rutilus  vero  fuit  in- 
firmus  in  principio,  et  propulsus  est  usque 
ad  limbum  straguli.  Vermis  candidus  ta- 
men  fuit  imbellis  sub  fine  et  effugit  in 
stagnum  et  subductum  est  velum  statim. 
(3.)  Interrogavit  juvenis  magos, "  Enarrate," 
inquit,  "  quid  edocet  miraculum  hoc."  "  Nes- 
cimus,"  inquiunt.  "  Equidem  faciam,"  ait 
puer,  "  ejus  dcclarationem  regi.  Est  lacus 
imperium  mundi  totius.  est  velum  tua  ipsius 
ditio,  O  rex.  Sunt  illi  duo  vermes  duo 
principatus,  scilicet,  tuus  ipsius  principatus 
cum  Britannis  et  principatus  {sen.  potestas), 
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Saxonum.  Potestas  autem  Saxonum,  ver- 
mis candidus,  adepta  est  velum  totum  fere, 
i.e.,  occupavit  insulam  Britannise  (Brito- 
num  ?)  excepta  exigua  [parte],  quousque  ex- 
pulerit  vis  Britonum  demuin  eos.  Tu,vero, 
rex  Britonum,  egredere  ex  arce  liac  nam 
non  potes  cam  sedificare,  et  explora  insulam 
Britannise  et  invenies  tuam  arcem  pro- 
priam. 

(4.)  Dixit  rex  :  "  Quid  tuum  nomen  ?" 
inquit  ipse.  Respondit  puer  :  "  Ambrosius," 
ait,  "  meum  ipsius  nomen."  Est  hie  [°] 
Ambrosius  Regionis  Princeps  (-'),  rex 
Britonum.  "  Unde  tua  stirps  ?"  (seit.  "  cane, 
i.e.,  die  tuam  stirpem,")  inquit  rex.  "  Con- 
sul Romanus  [fuit]  meus  pater,"  ait,  "  et 
erit  hiec  arx  mea."  Reliquit  Gorthigernd 
arcem  Ambrosio  et  regnum  posterioris 
(occidentalis)  insulte  Britannite  totius  et 
venit  cum  suis  magis  ad  septentrionalem 
partem  insulae  Britaiiniie,  nempe  ad  agrum 
cui  est  nomen  Gunnis(--),  et  iedificavit 
arcem  ibi,  nempe,  civitatem  Gorthigerni.('^) 


V. 

"  Howbeit,  O  king,  I  will  reveal  the  truth 
to  thyself,  and  I  ask  of  thy  Druids,  first, 
what  is  in  hiding  (=hidden)  beneath  this 
floor  in  our  presence  (  =  before  us)?"  The 
Druids  said,  "  We  know  not."  "  I  know," 
quoth  he,  "  there  is  a  lake  of  water  there  ; 
let  it  [the  floor]  be  looked  into  and  dug." 
It  was  dug,  and  the  lake  was  found  there. 
"  O  prophets  of  the  king,"  said  the  lad,  "  say 
what  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  ?"  "  We 
know  not,"  said  they.  "  I  know,"  quoth  the 
lad,  "  there  are  two  large  chests  of  wood  in 
it  face  to  face  (in  n-agaid  a  n-agaid),  and  let 
them  be  brought  out  of  it  ;"  and  it  was  ex- 
amined, and  they  were  brought  out  of  it. 
"  And,  O  Druids,"  said  the  lad,  "  tell  what 
is     between    these     two     wooden     chests 


{' )  Ita  %-ertendum  cognomen  istud  Cambricum  seu 
Britannicum.  Cf.  vocem  Britan.  Giülad  regio,  giuUdig  ad 
regioiiem  spectans.  re|:;ioiiis  princeps.  Audit  eliam  apud 
Nennium  et  Taliesin.  Merlin,  seu  Merddin  Emmrys  magus 
et  vates  notissimus  in  chronicis  Britannicis. 

(--)  Gunnis,  i.e.,  Gwynedd  seu  pars  ma.\ima  Walliae 
Septentnonalis. 

(-^)  Civitas  G. — forsan  Gwithcmion  in  Comitatu 
Radnor. 


(=vessels)."  "  We  know  not, '  said  they. 
"  I  know,"  quoth  he  ;  "  there  is  a  sail-cloth 
there."  And  it  was  brought  forth,  and  the 
sail  was  found  rolled  up  between  the  two 
wooden  chests.  "Tell,0  learned  [men]," said 
the  boy,  "  what  is  in  the  middle  of  [within] 
that  cloth?"  And  they  answered  not,  for  they 
understood  not.  "  There  are  two  maggots 
in  it,"  said  he,  "  viz.,  a  red  maggot  and  a 
white  maggot ;  let  the  sheet  be  unfolded." 
The  sail-cloth  was  unfolded,  and  there  were 
the  two  maggots  asleep  in  it.  The  boy 
said,  "  Look  now  at  what  the  beasts  will 
do  ."     Each  of  them    advanced    to- 

wards the  other,  and  each  of  them  was 
a-routing  his  fellow,  and  so  they  were 
a-slashing  and  a-bitingeach  other,  and  each 
maggot  of  them  drove  the  other  alternately 
to  the  middle  of  the  sail,  and  the  other  time 
(  =  again)  to  its  border.  They  did  (  =  acted) 
thrice  in  this  manner  (  =  they  did  so  thrice). 
The  red  maggot  was  [the]  feeble  [one]  at 
first,  and  was  driven  to  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  ;  but  the  bright  maggot  was  [the] 
feeble  [one]  at  last,  and  fled  into  the  lake, 
and  the  sail  immediately  vanished.  The 
lad  asked  the  Druids  :  "  Tell  }-e,"  quoth  he, 
"  what  does  this  wonder  reveal  ?"  "  We 
know  not,"  say  they.  "  I  will  make,"  said 
the  boy,  "  its  manifestation  to  the  king 
(  =  1  will  reveal  it  to,  &c.)"  The  lake  is  the 
empire  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  sail  is 
thy  kingdom,  O  king.  Now,  the  two  mag- 
gots are  the  two  powers,  viz.,  thy  power  in 
conjunction  with  the  Britons  and  the  power 
of  the  Saxons.  The  red  maggot,  which  was 
at  first  driven  from  the  kingdom,  is  \i.e.,  re- 
presents] thy  power  ;  and  the  white  mag- 
got, which  occupied  the  whole  sail,  except 
a  little,  [represents]  the  power  of  the  Saxons, 
[which]  has  taken  the  island  of  Britain,  ex- 
cept a  small  [part](--'),  until  they  were 
ultimately  driven  out  by  the  power  of  the 
Britons.  But  do  thou,  O  King  of  Britain, 
go  away  from  this  fortress,  for  thou  art  not 
able  to  erect  it,  and  search  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  thou  shalt  find  thine  own  for- 
tress." The  king  said,  "  What  [is]  thy 
name,  O  boy  ?"  quoth  he  ;  the  lad  answered, 
"  Ambrose,"   quoth   he,    "  [is]    my   name." 

(-^)  Better,  "almost  all  the  island  of  Britain." 
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(This  was  Embros  Gleutic(^ä),  King  of 
Britain.)  "  Tell  {or  whence  ?)  thy  race," 
said  the  king.  "  A  Roman  Consul,"  quoth 
he,  "  [was]  my  father  {i.e.,  he  was  a  R.  C), 
and  this  shall  be  my  fortress."  Then  Gor- 
tigernd  left  the  fortress  to  Ambrose,  and 
the  government  of  the  whole  of  West 
Britain,  and  went  with  his  Druids  to  the 
north  of  the  isle  of  Britain,  i.e.,  to  the  land 
of  which  the  name  is  Gunnis(-''),  and  built  a 
fortress  there,  viz.,  Caer  Gortigernd(-")  its 
name  (  =  which  is  named  C.  G.) 


(")  wmbpoi)-  5''S0C'C.  L.  U.  <Mii)\U]-  5Lepicic  L. 
Lecan  (A.D.  1417),  i.e.,  Emmrys  Wledig  (  =  .*\mbrose, 
Sovereii^n  of  the  Land).  Qivh'di^  seems  for  some  undis- 
covered reason  to  have  been  taken  as  an  equivalent  for 
Aurelius  ;  since  not  only  Emmrys  Wledig  is  Aurelius 
Ambrosius,  but  Cynan  Wledig  is  Aurelius  Conanus. 
Nennius  and  Taliesin  identify  him  with  Meilin,  the  bard 
and  prophet,  called  Merddin  Emmrys.  Two  structures 
bore  his  name,  viz ,  the  Stonehenge  called  the  Cor 
Emmrys  and  Gwaith  Emmrys  (Circle  of  Ambrose,  Work 
of  A.),  and  Diiias  Emmrys  in  Snowdon,  here  spoken  of. 
This  is  a  roundish  mound  of  rock,  difficult  of  access,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  two  ramparts  of  stone,  and  within 
them  the  ruins  of  a  stone  building  ten  yards  in  length. 
Hard  by  is  a  place  said  to  have  been  the  cell  of  Vorti- 
gern's  magicians. — (Pennant's  Journey  to  .Snowdon,  p. 
174).     Tlie  mount  is  said  to  have  been  called  Brith. 

(-'')  C«kk/j-.— So  all  the  Irish  M.SS.— a  travesty  of 
Gwynedd  (  =  North  Wales).  But  Caen  Guortigern  was 
neither  in  Gwynedd,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  north. 

(^'')  Gwrthernion,  in  Radnorshire. (?) 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 

TUIREANN. 

(Continued.) 


(O'Curry's  Translation  :  Atlantis). 


And  then  they  pushed  out  their  ships  and 
their  swift  barques  from  the  port ;  and  they 
filled  them  with  pitch, and  with  frankincense, 
and  with  myrrh ;  and  they  hoisted  their 
sliding  variegated  sailing-cloths;  and  they 
made  a  sudden  start  froin  the  harbour  and 
the  shore-port,  along  the  land  that  is  not 
cultivated,  and  out  upon  the  wide-lying  sea, 
and  upon  the  wonderful  abyss,  and  upon 
the  ridge-backs  of  the  deluge  ;  and  upon 
the  wet-high,  cold-venomed  mountains  of 
the  truly-deep  ocean ;  and  they  never 
slackened  from  that  sailing-course  until  they 


reached  harbour  and  shore-port  at  Eas 
Dara"'"  And  they  sent  forth  an  army 
through  West  Connacht,  and  they  totally 
devastated  it. 

And  he  who  was  King  of  Connacht  at 
this  time  was  Bodiibh  Dcargf'  the  son  of  the 
Daghdiia. 

And  Liigh  of  the  Long  Arms  was  at  that 
time  at  Tara,  along  with  the  King  of  Erinn. 
And  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  Fo- 
morians  had  landed  at  Eas  Dara.  And 
upon  Lug/is  receiving  this  intelligence  he 
prepared  Ilanajinan's  Aonbliarr,  at  the 
junction  of  the  day  and  night  ;  and  then 
he  went  into  where  the  King  of  Erinn  was, 
and  told  him  that  the  foreigners  had  landed 
at  Eas  Dara,  and  that  they  had  plundered 
Bodhbh  Dearg ;  "  and  "  [said  he],  "  I  am 
desirous  to  obtain  assistance  from  you  to 
give  them  battle." 

"  I  shall  not  give  it,"  said  the  King,  "  for 
a  deed  that  has  not  been  done  against  me 
I  shall  not  go  to  avenge." 

Now  when  Lugli  of  the  Long  Arms 
heard  this  evil  answer,  he  went  on  horse- 
back and  rode  from  Tara  westwards.  And 
soon  he  perceived  three  warriors,  armed  and 
accoutred,  approach  him  (and  these  were 
the  three  sons  of  Cainte-*)  ;  and  they  saluted 
him. 

"  Why  this  thy  early  rising  ?"  said  they. 
"  Great  is  my  cause,"  said  Liigh,  "  namely, 
that  foreigners  have  come  into  Erinn  and 
have  plundered  Bodhbh  Dearg,  the  son  of 
the  Daghdha  ;  and  what  assistance  will  ye 
give  me  ?"  "  We  will,"  said  they,  "  ward  off 
an  hundred  warriors,  each  man  of  us,  from 
thee  in  the  battle."  "  That  is  a  good  help," 
said  he,  "  but  there  is  a  help  which  I  should 
prefer  to  receive  from  you,  even  rather  than 
that ;  namely,  to  assemble  the  Fairy  Caval- 
cade to  me  from  all  the  places  in  which 
they  are." 

-''  Eas  Dara,  that  is,  the  Cataract  of  Dai  a,  so  called 
from  the  death  of  this  Druid  havini;  occurred  at  it.  It  is 
now  the  village  of  Ballisadare,  situated  at  tliis  cataract,  on 
the  river  Uinshinii,  in  the  barony  of  Leney,  and  county 
of  Sligo. 

="  Bodhbh  Dearg,  Kin^of  Connacht.  This  was  Bcdhbk 
the  son  of  tlie  Da^hda,  and  not  Bodhbh  Dearg  of  the  iidh 
of  Feiiiihen,  in  Tipperary. 

'a  The  Sons  of  Cainté.  These  were  Cian  the  father  of 
Lugh  ;  and  Cu ;  and  Celhen.  [See  Gen.  Table  of  the 
Tuatha  Dé  Danann ;  Atlantis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3S2J. 
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And  then  Cu-^  and  Ceitlien  went  to  the 
South,  and  Cian  set  out  northwards,  and  he 
rested  not  till  he  reached  Magli  Aluir- 
theimìiné?^  And  as  he  was  traversing  the 
plain  it  was  not  long  before  he  saw  three 
warriors,  armed  and  mailed,  before  him, 
walking  on  the  plain  ;  and  these  were  the 
three  sons  of  Tuireannp-  whose  names  were 
Brian,  and  Iitcharba,  and  luchar.  And  the 
state  of  things  between  the  three  sons  of 
Cainté^'^  and  the  three  sons  of  Tuireann 
was,  that  they  were  in  hatred  and  enmity 
towards  each  other  ;  so  that  wherever  they 
met  each  other,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
a  deadly  contest,  such  that  only  the 
strongest  should  survive  it. 

Then  Cian  said  :  "If  my  two  brothers 
had  been  here,  what  a  brave  fight  we  should 
make  ;  but  since  they  are  not,  it  is  good 
counsel  for  me  to  retreat."  And  he  per- 
ceived a  large  herd  of  swine  near  him  ;  and 
he  struck  himself  with  a  druidic  wand  into 
the   form   of  a  pig^^  of  the  herd  ;  and  he 


'^  Cti,  Cethen,  Cian  (or  Can).     [See  last  note.] 

a"  Magh  Muirtheimhné.  The  Plain  of  Muirthíimhní  ; 
the^level  country  extending  from  the  river  Boyne  to  the 
mountains  of  Cuailguc,  or  Carlingford.  I'his  was  the  in- 
heritance of  the  famous  Ulster  champion,  CiuJtuIainn,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  battles  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cliuail^iii.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  iiiuir,  the  sea,  or  tide, 
and  tiimcn,  obscurity  or  concealment  ;  from  its  having 
been  covered  by  the  sea  until  the  time  of  the  Tuatha  Dé 
Daihinn^  when  the  great  Daghda  caused  the  waters  to  re- 
cede by  pronouncing  an  incantation  upon  them.  [See  the 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Cucliiilainn  and  Eimcr.'X  This, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  Annals,  which  say,  at 
A.M.  2859,  that  this  plain  was  cleared  by  Nciuidh,  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Tuatha  D'e  Daiiann. 

^'  Ttiiicann.  (Tuireann  Bicienn.)  This  name  would 
signify  literally  the  "wheat  with  the  little  beard.  He 
was  the  son  of  Oÿwa,  the  "  sun-faced  ;"  and  is  also  called 
Ddbhacth  (the  fire-faced),  and  Tuirill  Bicreo ;  but  this 
last  is  merely  another  form  of  Tureann  Bicrciin.  [See  the 
Geneal.  Table.]  The  names  of  the  sons  of  Tuireann  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  analysed  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Brian  signifies  a  wood  or  a  hillock;  Iiichat,  or  rather 
/lu/ira,  signifies  the  sperm  of  the  trout ;  and  lucharba, 
or  luihorba,  would  signify  the  defiler  of  the  sperm. 
Uar,  the  other  name  for  Brian,  would  signify  pride.  I 
do  not,  however,  pretend  to  give  an  interpretation  of 
these  names. 

a-  Cainté.     Of  this  personage  I  know  nothing. 

ää  Into  the  Jorin  of  a  pig.  The  taking  of  this  form 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  mere  chance  of  the  pig-, 
being  the  animals  present  at  the  critical  conjuncture  ; 
sheep,  cows,  horses  or  dogs  would  have  availed  as  well,  if 
it  weie  they  that  happened  to  be  tliere  at  the  time.  As 
far  as  my  readings  have  gone,  I  have  never  met  with  any, 
even  the  remotest  allusion  to  anything  like  "sacred  "  pigs, 
or  "pig  worship."  There  are  old  legends  of  human 
beings  metamorphosed  into  pigs,  and  consequently,  but 


began  to  root  up  the  ground  like  every  one 
of  the  other  pigs. 

And  then  Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann, 
said  :  "  My  brethren,"  said  he,  "  have  you 
seen  the  warrior  who  was  walking  the  plain 
awhile  ago  ?"  "  We  have  seen  him,"  said 
they.  "  What  has  taken  him  away  ?"  said 
he.  "  We  know  not,"  said  they.  "  It  is 
cowardice  in  you,"  said  he,  "  not  to  exercise 
proper  vigilance,  in  time  of  war,  over  the 
plains  and  open  country  ;  and  I  know  what 
has  carried  him  away  ;  for  he  has  stricken 
himself  [«'ith  the  golden  wand]  into  the 
form  of  a  pig  of  these  pigs  ;  and  he  is  root- 
ing up  the  ground  like  any  pig  of  the  other 
pigs  ;  and  he  is  no  friend  of  ours."  "  This 
is  bad  for  us,"  said  the  other  two  ;  "  for  the 
pigs  belong  to  some  one  of  the  Tuatlia  Dé 
Danaìin,  and  even  if  we  kill  them  all,  it 
may  happen  that  the  druidic  pig  might 
escape  after  all." 


not  always,  respected  on  that  account  ;  and  there  are  re- 
ferences to  Manannan's  pigs  and  Siangan  pigs.  This 
S/amia  w  as  one  of  the  Firbolg  race  ;  and  the  pi;^s  called 
after  him,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  brought 
into  Erinu  by  thjt  people,  ran  wild  through  the  forests, 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  Cailtf, 
by  the  fitter  of  whom  the  last  pig  of  the  race  is  said  to 
have  been  killed,  in  Ulster,  in  tlie  fifth  century.  [See  in 
the  Book  of  Lismore.]  The  absurd  fables  about^  "pig 
worship  "  have  been  lately  again  revived  by  a  certain  class 
of  commentators ; — see  the  article  on  "  Porcine  Cultus," 
so  obligingly  printed  by  the  editor  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Ossianic  Society's  Transactions.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
writer  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  any 
ancient  Irish  MS.  for  any  authority  on  this  "  Porcine 
Cultus."  He  is  rich  in  "  Vishnu  "  parallels,  "  folk-lore," 
and  cruelly  tantalised  topographical  Irish  names,  and 
makes  mention  of  boar  hunts  in  legends  of  Finn  Mac 
Cnmhaill ;  but  he  does  not  produce  a  single  instance  from 
any  native  authority,  other  than  himself,  for  any,  the  re- 
motest allusion  to  pig  worship  in  ancient  Ireland.  ^  The 
present  world,  indeed,  is  so  rich  in  resources,  that  if  any 
man  will  only  say  that  he  is  much  in  want  of  legends  and 
traditions  of  a  certain  character  and  tendency,  the  market 
once  opened,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  a  decent  supply. 
\Vide  Petrie's  Round  Towers,  page  91  to  94.]  If  from 
Sliabh  ÂIuc  (Pig  Mountain)  you  argue  pig  worship,  why 
not  insist  on  the  worship  of  fair  women,  from  Sliabh  na 
mBan  Finn  (the  Mountain  of  the  Fair  Women)  ?  How 
can  you  decide  that  Droni-arc  is  derived  from  Arc,  a  boar 
[which  it  is  not],  and  not  from  Noah's  Arc  (Ark),  which 
would  be  a  very  f:iir  found.ition — the  Irish  Ararat — for  the 
"  arkite  worship"  of  the  same  school?  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  men  of  some  ability,  and  some  out-of-the-way 
reading,  would  not,  like  Mr.  Crofion  Croker  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  collect,  arrange,  and  consolidate  the  genuine 
local  legends  of  a  highly  imaginative,  and  spirit,  fairy  and 
hero-loving  people.  IMeantime  all  "  folk-lore  "  visionaries 
would  do  well  to  study  Scott's  account  of  Monkbairns 
more  attentively. 
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"  Badly  have  ye  acquired  your  learning  in 
the  city  of  learning,"  said  Brian,  "  when  you 
cannot  distinguish  a  druidical  beast  from  a 
natural  beast."  And  as  he  was  saying  this, 
he  struck  his  own  two  brothers  with  a 
metamorphosing  druidical  wand,  and  he 
turned  them  into  two  tender  fleet  hounds  ; 
upon  which  they  howled  impatiently  upon 
the  trail  of  the  druidical  pig. 

And  it  was  not  long  until  the  druidical  pig 
fell  out  from  the  other  pigs  ;  and  no  other 
fled  by  she  alone  ;  and  she  saw  a  wooded 
grove,  and  made  for  it ;  and  at  her  entering 
the  wood,  Brian  gave  a  cast  of  his  spear  at 
her,  and  drove  it  through  the  trunk  of  her 
chest.  And  the  pig  screamed  and  said : 
"  111  is  the  deed  you  have  done,  to  have  cast 
at  me,  since  ye  have  known  me."  "  Me- 
thinks  that  this  is  human  language  you 
have,"  said  Brian.  "  I  am  originally  a 
human  being,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  Cian, 
the  son  of  Camté ;  give  me  quarter."  "  We 
shall  indeed,"  said  lucharba  and  Iiichar, 
"  and  we  regret  what  has  happened  thee." 

"  I  swear  by  my  aerial  gods,"  said  Brian, 
"  that  if  the  life  returned  seven  times  to 
thee,  I  shall  deprive  thee  of  it."  "  Well, 
then,"  said  Cian.  "  grant  me  a  request." 
"  We  shall  grant  it,"  said  Brian.  "  Allow 
me  to  pass  into  my  own  shape,"  said  Cian. 
"  We  shall  allow  it,"  said  Brian,  "  for  I  often 
feel  less  reluctant  to  kill  a  man  than  a  pig." 

And  Cian  then  assumed  his  own  shape, 
and  said  :  "  Give  me  manly  quarter  now," 
said  he.  "  We  shall  not  give  it,"  said  Brian. 
"  Well  then  I  have  deceived  you,"  said 
Cian,  "  for,  if  it  had  been  in  the  shape  of  a 
pig  ye  had  slain  me,  there  could  be  but  the 
fine  for  a  pig  paid  for  me  ;  but  as  it  is  in 
my  own  shape  I  shall  be  killed,  there  never 
was  killed,  and  there  never  shall  be  killed, 
a  person  for  whom  a  greater  fine  shall  be 
paid  than  me  ;  and  the  weapons  with  which 
I  shall  be  slain  shall  recount  the  deed  to 
my  son."^* 

"  It  is  not  with  arms  you  shall  be  slain. 


^*  .SAiill  recount  the  deed  to  my  son.  The  custom  of  in- 
scribing weapons — swords,  at  least — is  as  old,  we  are  told, 
as  the  Uattle  of  the  .Second  Â/a^h  Tiiiredk,  and  came 
down  to  the  time  of  King  Cormac  Mae  Airt,  in  the  third 
century.  But  I  shall  not  anticipate  my  forthcoming  lec- 
tures on  military  weapon';,  etc.,  in  which  I  deal  with  this 
subject. 


but  with  the  surface  stones  of  the  earth," 
said  Brian.  And  after  that  they  pelted 
him  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  stones,  fiercely 
and  roughly,  until  they  reduced  the  cham- 
pion to  an  insignificant,  crushed  mass  ;  and 
they  buried  him  a  man's  height  in  the 
earth  ;  and  the  earth  did  not  receive  that 
fratricide  from  them,  but  cast  him  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  again. 

Brian  said  that  it  should  go  again  into 
the  earth  ;  and  he  was  buried  again  the 
second  time  ;  and  the  earth  again  did  not 
receive  him.  In  short,  the  Children  of 
Tidrcann  buried  the  body  six  different 
times,  and  the  earth  rejected  it  ;  and  the 
seventh  time  that  they  put  him  under 
ground,  the  mould  received  him.  And  the 
Children  of  Titireann  went  forward  after 
Liigh  of  the  Long  Arms,  towards  the  battle. 

To  return  to  Liigh.  Upon  parting  with 
his  father,  he  went  forward  from  Tara  west- 
wards to  GairccJi^'-'  and  Ilgairccli^''  and  to 
Ath  Luain  Mic  LtiigJidhich ;'''  and  to 
Bearna  na  JiEadargana^^  which  is  now 
called    Ros-Coiiimain ;     and     over    RIagh 


^'  Gaiieeh,  i.e.,  the  place  of  shouts  ;  so  called  from  the 
shouts  of  joy  which  were  raised  by  the  youths  of  Ulster, 
when  they  saw  Ciichiilainn  coming  from  his  sick  bed  to 
their  relief  in  the  great  final  bittle  of  the  7"«/«  Bo 
Chiiailgìiê,  which  took  place  between  the  present  town  of 
MulUngar,  in  Westmeath,  and  Athlone.  [See  Dinn- 
senehus.  Book  o{  Leeaiii,  fol.  261,  b.a.  j 

2^  Ilghairecli,  or  Irghaireach,  was  in  the  same  place,  for 
the  battle  is  called  the  Battle  of  Gairech  and  Ih^haireeh, 
in  the  Tain.  The  latter  name  would  signify  the  place  of 
many  or  unusual  shouts.  Gairech  and  llghairech  were 
two  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MulUngar,  in  the  county 
Westmeath,  where  the  last  battle  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuaiigne  was  fought,  between  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
and  Ailill  o.ni  Meal',  the  king  and  queen  of  Counacht. 

^'  Ath  Luain  mic  Luighdhech,  that  is,  the  Ford  of 
Luan,  son  of  Lughaidh  (now  Athlone).  I  have  never 
before  met  the  "son  of  Lughaidh,^'  name  of  this  place, 
nor  does  it  so  appear  in  the  other  copie-.  of  this  tract  that 
I  have  referred  to.  It  is  stated  in  the  Dinnsoichus  that 
the  first  name  of  this  place  was  Ath  Mor,  the  Great  Ford ; 
but  that  after  the  battle  of  the  bulls  in  Magh  Aei,  after  the 
Ulster  bull,  the  Donn-Chuailgné,  killed  the  Connacht 
bull,  Finnhheannaeh,  he  raised  him  on  his  horns,  and 
flew  with  him  towards  his  own  country,  shattering  and 
scattering  his  members  as  he  went  along  ;  and  so  that 
when  he  came  to  Ath  Mir,  he  flung  his  antagonist's  loin, 
or  luan,  into  the  current,  whence  ever  after  the  place  was 
called  Ath  Luain,  that  is,  the  Ford  of  the  Loin.  [See 
the  Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  243,  b.b.] 

ää  Bearna-na-hEarda«na,  that  is,  the  Gap  of  Interposi- 
tion, now  Roscommon,  in  Connacht.  This  was,  probably, 
the  name  of  the  place  before  St.  Coman  (who  died  in  742) 
built  his  church  in  its  forest  ;  after  which  it  has  continued 
to  be  called  Ros  Contain,  or  Comaiu's  Wood. 
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Luirg  ;^^  and  to  Corr-Shliabh  na  Seag/tsa  /""o 
and  to  the  head  of  Sean-S/i//aù/i,^^  which 
now  is  called  Ceis  Chorann ;  and  through 
the  territory  of  the  bright-faced  Comnii  ;*'' 
and     from      that      to     Magh     Mar     an 


''  Magh  Lnir^.  This  was  the  name  of  Mac  Derniot's 
country,  in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon.  The 
Diniistiichiis  says,  that  this  plain  received  the  name  of 
Ma^ih  Lm'r^ithe  Plain  of  Pursuit)  from  this  circumstance  : 
When  Coiiall  Cernach,  at  the  instigation  of  MeM  (Me.ive). 
queen  of  Connacht,  wounded  her  husband  in  the  thigh 
with  the  cast  of  a  spear,  he,  Conall,  fled  from  the  palace 
of  Cniiichain,  followed  by  "the  Four  Re  1  Heads  of 
Mairdnt"  who  tracked  and  pursued  him  into  Breifii'e, 
where  they  slew  and  beheaded  him.  [Book  of  Lecain, 
fol.  245.  b.a.] 

*"  Coin-shliabh  na  Seaqhsa.  In  the  present  "  Curlieu  " 
mountains,  near  the  town  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. This  particular  mountain,  is  not  now  distin- 
guishable from  any  of  the  group  of  hills  which  share  the 
name,  was  called  Coirr-shliabh  na  Seai^hsa,  that  is,  the 
Round  Mountain  of  the  Pontic  Spring.  There  were  seve- 
ral of  those  "poetic  springs"  or  Flelicons,  in  ancient 
Erinn  ;  each  surrounded  (it  was  said)  by  nine  iinperishable 
hazel  trees,  from  which  showers  of  ruddy  nuts  were 
dropped  periodically  into  the  spring.  These  nuts  were 
eagerly  watched  by  the  salmon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spring,  who,  when  they  saw  them  drop  upon  the  surface, 
darted  up  and  eat  them  as  fast  as  they  could,  after  which 
they  glided  into  the  neighbouring  rivers.  Those  who  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  nuts  to  eat,  had  their  bellies  all 
spotted  with  a  ruddy  spot  for  every  nut  they  had  eaten  ; 
but  those  who  got  none  had  no  such  spots.  On  this 
account  the  spotted  salmon  (which  was  called  the  E6  Fis, 
or  Salmon  of  Knowledge)  became  an  object  of  eager 
acquisition,  both  with  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  be- 
cause when  the  learned  eat  of  it,  they  became  (it  was  sup- 
posed) more  learned  and  sublime  in  their  poetic  aspira- 
tions ;  and  when  the  unlearned  had  the  good  fortune  to 
catch  and  e.^t  him,  they  became  at  once  great  poets. 
Some  illustration  of  this  curious  old  myth  will  be  found  in 
a  little  fragment  (inaccurately  copied,  and  carelessly  trans- 
lated, unfortunately),  published  in  the  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society  of  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1859. 

■"i  Sían-Shlíabh  ;  that  is,  the  Old  Motmtain  ;  otherwise 
called  Choiann,  now  the  barony  of  Cúrann,  in  the  county 
Sligo,  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Mac  Donnoch  family. 
This  district  first  received  its  name  from  Corann,  a  famous 
harper  of  the  Tualha  Di  Danann,  who  received  it  from 
that  people  in  recognition  of  his  professional  excellence. 
In  times  long  after,  a  certain  part  of  the  land  received  the 
name  of  Ccn-Chorann.  The  place  that  bore,  and  still 
bears,  this  name,  is  a  well-known  remarkab'e  hill  in  the 
barony  of  Corann.  This  hill  received  its  name  froin  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  there  Cad  Chcis  (Slendei-  Ciis), 
one  of  the  six  enchanted  pigs  of  the  Princess  Derbriu, 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dumha  Seal^a 
(Mount  Chase)  was  killed  by  Queen  Meave.  [^Dinnstn- 
chus.  Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  248,  b.] 

*^  Territory  of  the  brighi-faced  Corann.  This  was  the 
well-known  principality  of  the  family  of  Mac  Donnchaidli 
(Mac  D onagh),  of  Corann,  in  the  present  county  of  Sligo. 
In  the  Dinitienchiis,  the  name  is  uerived  from  Corann,  a 
famous  harper  (crititiré)  of  the  Tiiatha  Di  Danann,  to 
whom  it  had  been  originally  assigned  in  right  of  his  art. 
[Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  248,  b.b.] 


Aonaigh,^^  where  the  foreigners  were,  and 
the  spoils  of  Connacht  in  their  hands. 

Then  arose  Breas,  the  son  of  Balar,  and 
he  said  :  "  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  sun  should  rise  in  the  west  to-day, 
and  in  the  east  every  other  day."  "  It 
were  better  that  it  were  so,"  said  the  Druids. 
"  What  else  is  it  ?"  said  he.  "  The  radiance 
of  the  face  o{ Lugh  of  the  Long  Arms,"  said 
they. 

And  then  the  loldhanach  came  unto  them 
and  saluted  them.  "  What  is  the  cause  of 
thy  salutation  ?"  said  they.  "  Great  is  the 
cause  of  my  saluting  you,"  said  he,  "  for 
there  is  but  one-half  of  me  of  the  Tuatlia 
Dc  Danann  (blood),  and  one-half  of  me  of 
you  ;  therefore  now  restore  to  me  the  milch 
cows  of  the  men  of  Erinn,"  said  he. 

'•  May  early  good  luck  not  come  to  you," 
said  a  man  of  them,  angrily  and  valiantly 
answering  him,  "  until  you  obtain  either  a 
dry  or  a  milch  cow  here."  And  then  Lugh 
cast  a  druidical  spell  upon  the  [cattle-] 
spoils,  and  sent  its  own  milch  cows  [home] 
to  the  door  of  every  house  in  Erinn  ;  and 
he  left  them  the  dry  ones,  so  that  they 
should  not  leave  that  territory  until  the 
Fairy  Cavalcade  should  overtake  them. 

And  Lugli  remained  three  days  and  three 
nights  about  them,  until  the  Fairy  Caval- 
cade had  arrived  and  sat  around  Lugh. 

And  Bodlibh  Deaig,  son  of  the  Daglidha, 
came  with  twenty-nine  hundred  [men]  to 
them,  and  said  :  "  What  is  the  cause  of  your 
delay  from  giving  the  battle  ?"  "  Waiting 
for  you,"  said  Lngk. 

He  \_Liíg/í\  then  put  on  Manannans 
Lorica  ;  and  [its  charm  was  such  that]  the 
man  upon  whom  it  should  be  could  not  be 
wounded  through  it,  nor  below  it,  nor  above 
it.  He  put  on  Manannans  breast-piece  at 
the  small  of  his  neck  ;  and  he  put  on  his 
helmet,  which  was  called  the  Ccnnbiiearr;'-^ 
and  his  countenance  had  the  radiance  of 
the  sun,  from  the  reflection  of  the  helmet ; 
and    he    took    his    black-blue,''^    splendid- 


«  Magh  Mar  an  Àonai^h  ;  that  is,  the  Great  Plain  of 
the  Fair.  I  am  not  able  to  fix  the  situation  of  tliis  plain, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Ballisadare. 

**  Cennbhearr.  This  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a  helmet 
in  all  our  old  writings.  It  is  compounded  of  Ceann,  the 
head,  and  barr,  the  top,  or  covering. 

■">  Black-blue.     It  would  be  useless  to  draw  from  these 


I  So 
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coloured,  broad-sheltering,  chafer-marked 
shield  upon  the  arch-slope  of  his  back,  to 
shelter  his  body  ;  and  he  took  his  shadowy, 
truly-handsome,  close-edged  sword  upon 
his  left  side  ;  and  he  took  his  two  wide- 
socketed,  thick-handled,  hard-venomed 
spears,  which  had  been  annealed  [tempered] 
in  the  blood  of  poisonous  adders.*'^  And 
the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
took  their  array  of  battle  and  combat  upon 
them  ;  and  they  raised  pointed  forests  of 
spears  over  their  heads  ;  they  made  perfectly 
firm  fences  of  their  shields  around  them. 

And  then  they  attacked  Jllag/i  MSr  an 
Aonaiglif'  and  the  foreigners  responded  to 
them  ;  and  they  threw  their  wounding, 
whizzing  spears  at  each  other  ;  and  after 
having  shivered  their  spears,  they  drew 
their  broad-edged,  gold-cross'"*  swords  from 
their  blue-bordered  scabbards,'*^  and  they 
commenced  to  strike  each  other  bravely  ; 
and  forests  of  brown  flames  arose  above 
them,  from  the  poison  of  the  arms  and  the 
many  edged  weapons  of  these  brave  men. 

And  then  Lugh  saw  the  battle-pen^"  in 


words  any  inference  as  to  what  metal  these  weapons  were 
composed  of.  The  text  in  its  present  shape  is  too  modern 
and  too  imceitain. 

*"  Annealed  m  the  blood  of  poisonotis  adders.  Tliis  is  a 
description  of  constant  occurrence  in  modern  Irish  tales. 
It  will  be  remembeied  that  the-e  were  not  Irish  arms.  I 
have  not,  within  my  recollection,  met  with  any  reliable 
authoiity  for  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  in  ancient 
Eiinn.  Poisonous  men  and  poisonous  or  venemous  w ca- 
pons are  spoken  of,  as  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chiiailgnc,  where, 
speaking  of  Caitilin  and  his  twenty-seven  sons,  who 
attacked  Ciichnlaitiii :  \y  Aiiibifo  pA  bAC<ii\i-Ai-oe  :  Tleim 
^]\  CAC  ŷi]\  ■oib,  otiu]*  iieim  A)\  cac  Afvm  -da  iiA|\mAib. 
"  And  tlius  were  they  :  venom  upon  every  nmn  of  them, 
and  venom  upon  every  w'capon  of  their  weapons."  The 
word  jVeiw/i  (poison)  cannot  be  t.iken  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation here,  as,  whatever  the  arms  might  lie,  the  men 
could  not  be  poisonous — unless,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of 
deadly  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  the  wounds  they 
inflicted. 

"  A/ag/t  Mar  an  Aonaigh;  that  is,  the  Great  Plain  of 
the  Fairs,  or  Assemblies.  The  foreigners  must  have  been 
encamped  or  entrenched  here,  and  hence  the  attack  of 
the  plain. 

*^  Goid-erossed  Swords  ; — ( Cloidheamh  Cros-ordAa.)  A 
gold-ciossed  sword  is  an  expression  often  met  wiih  in 
Irish  tales  of  the  second  class.  It  is  only  of  course  a 
modern  expression. 

*"  Bluc-OordereiX  scabbards.  This  is  not  intelligible  to 
me,  but  the  term  is  not  an  old  one. 

'"  Battle-pen  ;—(Cro  Catha).  Tliese  are  words  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  oldest  of  our  tales  ;  and  I  under- 
st.md  tliem  to  signify  a  pen,  or  circle,  of  brave  men,  ranged 
around  their  chief  in  battle.  The  word  cro  means  in  fact 
any  enclosure  within  which  men  or  cattle  may  be  placed 


which  was  Breas,  the  son  of  Balar,  and  he 
attacked  him  fiercely  and  wrathfully  ;  and 
he  fell  to  bravely  strike  these  brave  men, 
until  two  hundred  champions  of  these  body 
guards  of  the  son  of  Balar  fell  by  him  in 
his  presence. 

And  then  Breas  bound  Lugh  to  [/.<'., 
charged  Lugh  to  give  him]  quarter.  "  Grant 
my  life,"  said  he,  "  this  time  ;  and  I  will 
bring  over  the  Fomorian  race  to  you  to  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  f-'^  and  I  will  give 
you  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  sea  and  the 
land,  as  guarantee^-  upon  myself,  not  to 
come  to  fight  against  you  again,  unless  I 
lose  all  the  Fomorian  race  now."  And 
upon  these  guarantees  he  gave  him  safety 
of  his  life. 

And  then  the  Druids  said  that  Lugli 
ought  to  grant  themselves  safety  of  their 
lives.  "  I  give  my  word,"  said  Lugh,  "  that 
if  the  entire  Fomorian  race  had  gone  under 
your  protection,  they  should  not  be  destroyed 
by  me."  And  then  Breas,  the  son  of  Balar, 
and  the  Druids  went  forth  to  seek  their  own 
country. 

As  regards  Lugh.  After  the  trophies  and 
victory  of  that  battle,  he  perceived  two  of 
his  friends,  and  he  asked  them  if  they  had 
seen  his  father  in  the  battle.  "  We  have 
not,"  said  they.  "  Could  it  be  the  Fomo- 
rians  that  killed  him  ?"  said  Lugh.  "  It  was 
not,"  said  they.  "  He  lives  not,"  said  Lugh, 
"  and  I  give  my  word  for  it,  that  neither 
food  nor  drink  shall  enter  my  mouth  until 
I  have  received  knowledge  of  what  kind  of 
death  my  father  has  met." 


for  safety  or  defence.  Cro  Caerach  is  still  the  Irish  name 
lor  a  sheep-pen. 

"  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh.  This  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Second,  or  Northern,  Magh  Tuireadh.  The  engagement 
of  Breas  to  return  again  to  fight  this  battle,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conditions  by  Z,«ÿ/í  cm  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hope  of  the  latter  to  annihilate  for  ever  in  that 
battle  the  Fomorian  power,  wliich  had  so  long  tormented 
this  country.  Partings  and  engagements  of  this  kin.d  are 
not  quite  unknown  in  our  old  tales.  In  the  battle  of  the 
First,  or  Southern.  Magh  Tuireadh,  fought  between  the 
invading  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  the  occupying //;ẁ/t'J, 
we  are  told  that,  when  the  latter  refused  a  peaceful  parti- 
tion of  the  island,  both  parties  agreed  to  a  postponement 
of  the  battle  for  five  score  and  seven  d.iys,  to  prepare  their 
weapons  of  oflence  ami  defence,  and  make  their  other 
arrangements. 

*^  As  s^uarantee.  This  form  of  oath  came  down  to  the 
latest  pagan  period.  [See  the  Accounts  of  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  Tuathal,  in  the  second,  and  of  Loeghaire,  son  of 
Niall,  in  the  fourth  century.] 
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And  so  Liigh,  accompanied  by  the  Fairy 
Cavalcade,  went  forward  until  they  reached 
the  place  at  which  he  [and  his  father]  had 
parted  from  each  other  ;  and  from  that  to 
the  place  at  which  he  [the  father]  had  gone 
into  the  shape  of  a  pig  upon  his  recognising 
the  Children  of  Tuircann. 

And  here  the  ground  spoke  to  Lugh,  and 
said  :  "  Great  was  the  danger  in  which  thy 
father  was  here,  O  Litgli,  upon  his  seeing 
the  Children  of  Tuireann,  for  he  was  forced 
to  go  into  the  shape  of  a  pig  ;  [however, 
they  killed  him  in  his  own  shape.]" 

And  Lugii  told  this  to  his  companions, 
and  he  fixed  upon  the  spot  in  which  his 
father  was,  and  he  went  to  it  and  ordered 
it  to  be  dug  up,  in  order  that  he  should 
know  in  what  way  the  Children  of  Tuir- 
eann had  slain  him. 

And  the  body  was  raised  out  of  the  grave, 
and  they  fell  to  examine  his  wounds  [and 
he  was  found  to  be  a  litter  of  wounds],  upon 
which  Ltigliaidh  said  :  "  This  is  a  murderous 
death  which  the  Children  of  Tuireann  have  in- 
flicted on  my  beloved  father.''  And  he  kissed 
him  thrice,  and  said  :  "  111  am  I  from  this 
death,  for  I  cannot  hear  anything  through 
my  ears,  and  I  cannot  see  anything  through 
my  eyes  ;  and  there  is  not  one  pulse  living 
in  my  heart,  for  grief  of  my  father  ;  and  ye 
gods,^'  whom  I  adore,"  said  he,  "  I  grieve 
that  I  was  not  present  when  this  deed  was 
perpetrated.  And  it  is  a  great  deed  that 
has  been  done  here,"  said  Lugh,  "  namely, 
that  the  Tuatlia  Dc  Danann  have  committed 
a  fratricide  upon  one  another  ;  and  long 
shall  be  its  loss  to  them  ;"  and  he  spoke 
this  following  oration  : — 

"A  dreadful  fate  did  Ciaii  meet  at  even  ! 
It    has    dismembered    my    body, — the 

mangling  of  the  hero. 
The  road  sometime  eastwards  ;  the  sod 

for  a  time  westwards, 
Erinn  shall  never  be  but  in  evil, 

"Through  the  killing  of  Cian,  the  cham- 
pion of  accomplished  feats, 
My  vigour  is  overpowered, 


°'  Ye  gods.  I  don't  remember  any  instance  cf  apostro- 
phising the  gods  among  the  pagan  Irish  ;  but  mention  of 
consulting  them  for  druidical  purposes  is  frequent  enough 
— for  instance,  in  the  Forbais  Droma  Damhÿ/iairc,  etc.      | 


My  face  has  become  black, 
My  senses  have  declined. 

"His  grave  is  laid  low  ; 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  have  killed 
him. 

Disabled  shall  be  the  Tuatha  Dé  Da- 
nann from  this  deed, 

In  anguish  of  strength  and  debility." 

[Then]  Cian  was  placed  under  the  mound" 
again  ;  and  after  that  his  tombstone  was 
raised  over  his  tomb,  and  his  lamentation 
games  were  performed  ;  and  his  name  was 
written  in  Oghani!-'^ 

"  It  is  from  Cian  this  mound  shall  be 
named,"55  said  Lj/g/i,  and  he  spoke  the  fol- 
lowing poem  : — 

"From  Cian  shall  this  mound  be  named. 
Though    he   [himself]    is    now   in    a    dis- 
mantled place. 


^■'  //is  name  written  in  Ogham.  This  phr.ise  occurs  in 
all  the  oldest  of  our  tale?,  except  the  battles  of  the  Magh 
Tiiiredh  :  and  tlie  inscribing  ol  Ogham  inscriptions,  under 
various  circumstances,  is  frequent  in  the  Tain  Bo 
Chttailgii'é,  a  tale  whicii  is  referred  to  a  period  immediately- 
touching  on  the  Incarnation,  or  432  years  before  our  Irish 
Christian  era.  I  have  put  on  record  my  belief  in  the 
pre-Christian  origin  of  the  Ogham,  or  some  such  writing, 
among  the  Gaedhils  of  Erinn,  in  the  first  volume  of  my 
Lectures,  lately  published  (p.  463,  Appendi.x  No.  II.); 
but  the  reasons  given  there  for  my  belief  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  here. 

'"  /t  is  from  Cian  the  mound  shall  be  named.  From  this 
we  may  f.urly  infer  that  the  mound,  or  hill,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  original,  would  in  after  ages  be  called  C?ioc  Ckein, 
that  is,  Cians  Hill  ;  ox  Ard  Chein,  that  is,  Cm«V  Height, 
or  Mound.  Tlie  Plain  of  Miiirtheiinhne,  in  whicli  Cian 
was  killed  and  buried,  is  that  great  plain  of  the  county  of 
Louth  slietcliing  from  Drogheda  to  Carlingford.  From 
historical  allusions  in  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of 
Criiina,  fought  in  Meath,  but  not  far  from  the  pres:nt 
ruined  abbey  of  Mellifont,  in  Louth,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  the  Aid  Cein,  mentioned  in  that  tract,  and 
which  might  have  been  situated  at  the  present  hill  of 
Dromslian,  was  the  height  or  mound  of  Clan's  sepulture. 
The  battle  of  Crinna  was  fought  in  the  year  226,  by 
Tadltg  <{Y&\g(L),  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilill  Oliim,  king 
of  Munster,  and  his  followers,  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
Connac,  the  son  of  Airt,  against  the  three  Ferguses, 
brothers,  princes  of  Ulster,  who  rebelled  against  Connac, 
and  attempted  to  depose  him.  The  Munstermen  defeated 
the  UKtermen  in  seven  pitched  battles  in  one  day ;  the 
first  at  Crinna,  ami  the  last  "at  Ard  Cein,  by  the  side  of 
Drir.m  /iiisclainn,"  or  the  Hill  oi /nisdainn.  The  only 
Druiin  /nisclauin  known  in  oar  ancient  writings,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  10  ascertain,  is  the  site  of  the  old 
church  and  round  tower  of  Uromiskin,  slill  called  by  the 
Irish  speal;ers  of  the  country  Druim  /nisdainn,  situated 
between  Ca^tlebellingham  and  the  town  of  Dundalk. 
Teige  had  agreed  to  receive  from  his  cousin,  the  monarch 
Cormac,  as  much  land  in  Bregia — the  east  side  of  Meath 
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Great  is  the  deed  that  has  been  here  per- 
petrated, 

A  fratricide^'' upon  the  Tuatha  Dé Danann. 
"The  sons  of  Tnireann  it  was  that  com- 
mitted this  deed, — 

I  tell  you  the  truth  ; — 

I  say  unto  you  it  is  not  false  news  ; — 

It  shall  fall  upon  their  grand  and  great- 
grandsons  ! 

"The    three    sons    of     Ciante — brave    the 
party ! — 
And  the  Children  of  Tiiireann  Begreajin, — 
From  this  has  come  the  death  of  Cian,   ■ 
That  they  were  equally  high  in  degree. 

"Broken  is  my  heart  in  my  breast, 
Since  the  champion  Ciayi  lives  not  ; 
For  the  sons  of  DealbhaetlC''^  'tis  no  false 

tale 
That  they  shall  be  all  cast  into  anguish." 


— as  his  chariot  could  pass  over  on  the  day  of  ihe  battle, 
should  he  be  victorious  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  after  the 
victory  he  entered  the  chariot,  which  stood  wailing  for 
him,  and  gave  orders  to  the  driver  to  drive  around  Tiiil/in 
(Telltown,  in  Meath)  and  Tara.  The  driver,  however, 
Iiaving  been  bribed  by  the  wise  monarch,  took  advantage 
of  Teige's  state  of  exhaustion  and  slumber  after  his  wound, 
turned  the  he.ids  ol  his  horses  to  the  east,  and  did  not 
Stop  until  he  reached  the  river  Liifey.  His  life  paid  for 
hU  treachery.  Teige  returned  to  Tara,  and  received  from 
Cormac  the  tract  of  country  reaching  from  Glciis  iVrra 
(Nera's  stream),  at  Druim  Inisclaiiin,  to  the  Liffey. 
From  this  statement,  it  is  plain  that  Ard  Cent  and  Glais 
JVera  must  have  been  closely  proximate  places  ;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  equally  plain  that  Teige  could  not  possibly,  after 
fighiing  seven  battles  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  drive 
his  chariot  from  within  five  miles  of  Dundalk  to  Dublin — 
say  thirty-five  of  our  miles — in  the  after  part  of  the  same 
day.  And  besides  this,  we  know  from  our  annals  and 
other  histnvical  records,  that  Ticge's  new  territory  took 
the  name  of  Ciaiiachta,  (;r  the  descendants  of  Cian,  fiom 
his  f.ither  ;  that  ihs  Iprritory  was  in  Hregia  ;  that  it  com- 
pri>ed  the  jiresent  barony  of  Ferard  (Fcia  Ard  Cinnat  hla, 
the  Men  of  Atd  Ciatiachtn),  in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Loulli,  and  the  barony  of  Keenaght,  in  Meath  ;  and  that  its 
northern  boundary  touches  upon  the  Uromshallen  already 
mentioned,  anri  the  performance  of  a  drive  from  which  to 
the  Liffey  would  be  much  more  probable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  above,  than  one  from  the  much  farther 
north  Dromiskin.  I  have  thus  thrown  all  the  light  that 
I  am  able  upon  the  identification  of  the  curious  ancient 
locality  of  Ciati's  Mound,  but  without  any  arbtiaiy  de- 
termination, leaving  to  future  investigation  to  carry  the 
question  farther. 

"  A  fratricide.  The  term  thus  translated,  Finghail  (a 
word  compounded  o^Jint,  a  family,  3.\\à  gail,  a  deed),  was 
the  ancient  ord  nary  as  well  as  legal  teim  lor  the  slaying 
of  a  rel  tive  of  any  appreciable  degree  of  consanguiniiy  ; 
and  Fiiighalach  was  the  term  for  the  perpetrator  of  the 
foul  deed. 

"  The  sons  of  Denll>haeth.  That  is,  the  sons  of  Tuir- 
tann  ;  who  were  those  who  had  committed  the  fratricide. 
Dtalbhaitli  was  another  name  for  Tuireann. 


After  this  poem  Ltigh  said  :  "  111  shall 
the  Tuatha  Dc  Danann  fare  of  this  deed ; 
and  long  shall  fratricide  continue  to  be  per- 
petrated in  Erinn  after  it.  And  pitiful  is 
my  condition  from  this  deed,  which  the 
Children  of  Tiiireaitn  had  perpetrated." 
And  he  ordered  his  people  :  "  Go  ye  to 
Tara,  where  the  King  of  Erinn  and  the 
Tuatha  Dc  Danann  are,"  said  he,  "  and  do 
not  divulge  these  things  there,  until  I  have 
divulged  them  myself" 

When  Lugh  reached  Tara,  he  sat  nobly 
and  honourably  at  the  shoulder  of  the  King 
of  Erinn.  And  Lugh  looked  around  him, 
and  he  saw  the  three  sons  of  Tuireann  ; 
and  these  were  [of  all  men]  the  three  of  the 
best  activity  and  hand-feats,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  most  honoured  that  were  in 
Tara  at  that  time  ;  and  the  best  of  hand 
in  the  battle  against  the  Fomorians. 

And  then  Lugh  ordered  the  Chain  of 
Attention^^  of  the  Court  to  be  shaken,  and 
it  was  so  done  ;  and  they  all  listened.  [And] 
Lugh  said  :  "  What  is  your  attention  all 
upon  now,  O  Tuatha  Dé  Danann  ?"  "  It  is 
upon  thee  indeed,"  said  they.  "  A  question 
I  ask  of  you  nobly,"  said  he,  "  what  would 
be  the  vengeance  each  of  you  would  take 
upon  him  that  should  kill  the  father  of  each 
of  you  ?" 

A  great  astound ment  seized  upon  every 
one,  upon  their  hearing  this  ;  and  the  King 
of  Erinn  answered  him  first,  and  thus  spoke 
he  :  "  We  know  it  is  not  your  father  that 
has  been  killed  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Lugh,  "  and  I  see  in 
the  house  now  the  party  who  killed  him  ; 
and  they  know  themselves  the  way  in  which 
they  killed  him  better  than  I." 

[Then]  the  King  of  Erinn  said :  "  It  is  not 


"  The  Chain  of  Attention.  This  was  a  chain  which  the 
lord  or  chief  of  the  house  was  supposed  to  shake,  in  the 
same  way  that  bells  are  rung  now,  to  call  silence  and  at- 
tention. I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  chain  is  mentioned 
in  any  really  ancient  tract  or  tale,  but  I  have  met  it  in 
some  modern  ones.  They  had  (according  to  the  ancient 
tales),  however,  a  branch,  with  smali  silver  bells,  with 
which  tliey  called  attention  ;  such  as  Senchas,  the  poet's, 
bi'.anch  in  the  tale  of  Bucreiin's  i'east  ;  and  they  had  a 
sdver  gong,  which  was  struck  with  a  silver  w.-ind,  such  as 
King  Conor  AJae  A'asa  had  in  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Branch  of  limania,  as  told  in  the  Courtship  of  the  Lady 
Sillier.  [This  "chain  "  is  probably  what  Moore  alludes 
to  in  the  celebrated  line  :  "  The  cold  Chain  of  Silence 
had  hung  o'er  thee  long."] 
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the  killing  of  one  day  I  myself  would  visit 
upon  the  person  who  should  kill  my  father, 
but  to  cut  one  of  his  members  off  every  day 
one  after  another,  nntil  he  had  fallen  by  me, 
should  he  be  in  my  power."  All  the  nobles 
said  the  same,  and  the  Children  of  Tiiircann 
like  the  rest. 

"  There  are  making  this  declaration,"  said 
Lugh,  "  the  three  persons  who  have  killed 
my  father ;  and  let  them  pay  me  fine  (eric) 
for  him,  since  the  Tuatlia  Dc  Danann  are 
all  in  one  house  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  I  shall 
not  violate  the  Law  of  the  King  of  Erinn,^^ 
nor  his  sanctuary  ;  however,  they  shall  not 
attempt  to  leave  the  House  of  Miodh- 
Chuairt^'^  until  they  have  settled  with  me." 

"  If  I  myself  had  killed  your  father,"  said 
the  King  of  Erinn,  "  I  should  deem  it  well, 
\i.e.,  I  should  be  well  content,]  that  you  ac- 
cepted a  fine  from  me  for  him." 

"  It  is  towards  us  Lugli  says  this,"  said 
the  Children  of  Tuireann^  among  them- 
selves ;  "  and  let  us  acknowledge  the  killing 
of  his  father  to  him ,"  said  luchar  and 
lucharba,  "  for  it  is  to  seek  the  account  of 
his  father  he  has  remained  until  now,  until 
he  has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  his 
death." 

"  We  may  fear,"  said  Briatt,  "  that  it  is 
seeking  an  admission  from  us  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  rest,  and  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  fine  from  us  afterwards." 

"  We  shall,"  said  the  other  sons,  "  give 
him  admission  [i.e.,  admit  it  to  him,]  and 
do  you  give  it  openly,  since  j'ou  are  the 
oldest."  "  I  will  give  it,"  said  Brian.  And 
with  that  Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann,  said  : 

"  It  is  towards  us  you  say  this,  O  Lugh, 
these  three  of  us,  for  we  are  they  whom 
you  supposed  before  now  to  have  arisen  in 
combat  against  the  sons  of  Caintc  ;  and  yet 


"^  Th(  law  of  the  King  of  Erinn,  etc.  The  "  law  of  the 
King  of  Erinn  "  was  his  privilege  that  no  lighting  or  slay- 
ing sliould  take  place  in  his  house,  or  in  his  presence,  nor 
within  the  precincts  of  Tara.  His  sanctuary,  or  protection, 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  palace  ;  but  both 
words  are  put  in  the  same  sense  here. 

^"  Teach  Midhchuarta ;  that  is,  literally,  the  house  of 
"  Jleadcircling."  This  ivas  the  famous  Banqueting  H.ill 
of  Tnra,  of  wliich  tlie  shape  and  diinen-ions  are  still 
traC'jable.  [See  Ur.  Petrie  s  iilmiraljle  Essay  on  the  Aii- 
iiijuities  of  lava  Hill;  a  masterpiece  of  antiquarian  and 
histoiical  investigation,  which  surely  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  so  long  buried  from  the  world  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.] 


we  have  not  killed  your  father,  although  we 
shall  give  a  fine  for  him  the  same  as  if  we 
had  performed  the  deed." 

"  I  shall  receive  a  fine  from  you  for 
him,  though  ye  do  not  think  it,"  said  Lugh  ; 
"  and  I  shall  name  it  here  ;  and  if  ye  think 
it  too  great,  ye  shall  have  remission  of  part 
of  it."  "  Let  us  hear  it  from  thee,"  said 
they.  ■'  Here  it  is,"  said  Lugh,  "  namely, 
three  apples  ;  and  the  skin  of  a  pig  ;  and  a 
spear  ;  and  two  steeds  ;  and  a  chariot  ;  and 
seven  pigs  ;  and  a  puppy  dog  ;  and  a  cook- 
ing spit  ;  and  three  shouts  upon  a  hill  ; — 
and  that  is  the  fine  which  I  demand,"  said 
he  ;  "  and  if  ye  think  it  too  great,  part  of  it 
shall  be  remitted  you  presently  here ;  and 
if  you  do  not  think  it  too  great,  pay  it  from 
you." 

"  We  do  not  think  it  too  great,"  said 
Brian,  son  of  Tuireann,  "  nor  its  hundred- 
fold, as  an  eric  ;  and  we  the  more  suspect 
your  having  a  treacherous  and  murderous 
design  in  reserve  for  us,  from  its  smallness 
as  a  fine." 

"  I  do  not  deem  what  I  have  named  as  a 
fine,  too  little,"  said  Lugh ;  "  and  I  shall 
give  you  the  guarantee"^  of  the  Tuatha  Dé 
Danann,  to  ask  no  more,  and  to  be  faithful 
to  you  for  ever  ;  and  give  ye  the  same 
guarantee  to  me."  "  This  is  a  pity,"  said 
the  Children  of  Tuireann,  "  for  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  world  for  you,  we  are  not 
too  little  [i.e.  insufficient]  ourselves."  "  I 
do  think  it  too  little,"  said  Lugh,  "  for  it  is 
often  your  sort  have  promised  to  pay  a 
fine  in  this  way,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,  and  would  \i.e.  would  yet  endeavour 
to]  go  back  of  it  again." 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  then  gave  \i.e. 
bound  themselves  to]  the  King  of  Erinn, 
and  Bodlibh  Dearg,  the  son  of  the  Daghdha, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  Dc  Danann 
besides,  as  guarantees  for  payment  of  that 
fine  to  Lugh. 

"  It  is  better  that  I  should  now,"  said 
Lugh,  "  give  you  a  knowledge  of  the  fine." 
"  It  is  better,  indeed,"  said  they. 

{To  be  continued?^ 


"  The gtiarantce.  That  is  :  he  pledges  the  whole  of  the 
peop'e,  to  «  hom  he  therefore  becomes  bound  to  perform 
what  he  promises. 
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From  the  "  LcabJiar  Breach 
By  Professor  CHARLES  Geisler,  F.R.U.I.  ; 

D.  Lit. ;  Ph.  D.  ;  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
(  Coniinuation .) 

te<ibii<\ii  biieúc,  209«. 

IV. 

tlocAipcettcA  riA  gpoi'De  ocu'p  riA  li-AlrriA 
immetion  nA]'co]i,  -noj-AiceA  tiA  piiplA  immpA 
immAcuAipc,  noh-AuAin,  cca  v.  c.  Tiec  "oo 
bpeoAib  reneo  niiriA  pconAib  Anec1icAi]\. 
■jioh-AT)AinceA  Ann  x.  a]\.  c.  ■púc)iA'L'L  n-oi)\ 
■oo  yunpAnnAT)  nA  \o\\.  Ko]'einnceA  -pcuicc 
bo  -ptn  cimcAinj  iongci.  Cai\iiait)  coinniej'c 
in  bonjAnpn,  c|1ä,  .1.  pco]\pion  itToecuA 
■oohaIa  -pop  A  iA)i,  comlA  A  m-boi  m  a  pep- 
pAm  oc  AiiMiibepcAt)  in  cliAiclinie.  ÜAticArA]i, 
cpA,  cepAipci  uniAi-oe  \o\\  a  plicci'iue  ocup 
riAcpAcliA  con  ■ÓAcliAib  bpecbcnAijib  po)\pA. 
ApAile  netijA,  A]iAile  "oubA,  A)iAile  gelAi, 
ApAite  copnAile  con  néim  n-óin.  KoJDec- 
pAi5]-ec  in  C1H  n-ubi  130  jDeciiAjugut)  ocup 
"Dopiij  nAc)iActi-OA.  Uepiiir)i5]'ec  in  iriAice- 
■Dom  ocup  Ó1C  nA  Jjieci  A]iclienA  La  popn- 
jAipein.  -dtAXAntiin  pciAcc1i]\o  ha  ]-eiArti 
ocup  nA  in-bocóci  pop  a  cmTi.  ^lopAigci]',  r]\A, 
conA  poce]-cAib  caj;  nA  pciAcliAib  ocup  cAp 
riA  bócocib  AnuAp  ocup  popcejiTjiciY  'dia 
piAnjbApib  ipiiA  centicib.  "Oa  UAip,  c]ia, 
pobATDupipin  coniCArliuj;A'opin  con-oeclipACAp 
uli  po)i  nepni.  Aw  tio  ]uia]iai5  ■00  nAC]\Ac1iA 
becA  ocup  nio]iA  CAncACAp  pop  pLicc  bopj 
A  peccbi  ipm  cjiep  nAiji  ua  li-Ait)ce  .1.  nAc- 
pAcliA  int)ecT>A  TIA  dien-o  po]i  in-OAlA  pop 
int)  •01b.  A  cpi  lAj'in  po]\  111-0  ete.  Ijen 
tDopigno  A.  in  A  eiiDij-cit  comtiAp  ca]-a  ocup 
com-oAji  pempA  iac  aitiaiL  coLAinnA.  Ocup 
coniTDAp  piÁ  ottìAic  colÁmriA.  "OopuApCACl]' 
in  caLuiti  oc  Aijibepcuguo  in  cacIiaijci  co 
pApgAbcip  cup]-cA]i  ocup  tAnüjA]!  A  nenii 
pop    in    caIukmii.     Hocuaic,    r]\A,  a   piAcÌA 


AI11A1I  cboin  ppi  tujij  conpo^Abj'AC  t)in  a 
iii-bpuintje  op  cAbniAU  oc  AipicliilL  in  com- 
lUMc.  llo-oepgDAip  púite  aiiiaiI  oibbe  cenet). 
Oa  TDopuÌAclicA  -00  íic-ploj  uti  cpomchinpet) 
A  iTi-b)iénAnÁl  no,  bepcAcip  AcengcliA  inA 
ceniDAib  p]\i  h-AclicuinniA  inc-pLóij.  1t)et) 
■oopodiAip    i]-in    cAcbpA  -oo  ploj   A.  lApnA 

llACpAcllA     .1.     CpidlAI    inOJAIT)     OCUp    XX.    m. 

UAip  conilÁn,  cpA,  -ooib  icon  chAcpin.  Sop- 
pAncACAp  lAppin  pA)iclAi5  nio]iA  CO  cpoicnib 
■00  be]i  nAc1i)iAcli  im)DU.  C]UiAt)i  oItdaic 
tuipecliA.  nijAibci]'  ]DenüA.  1-oin  coiceAt) 
nAip  nA  1i-Ai"oclie,  nnniojio,  111  CAn  pojAbpAC 
poi\  ceiLt  cunipAnuu  ocuj'  couLAt).  "Ooppe- 
CA1C  beomAin  get  a  ocup  cipmonjA  p'opAib 
mApepAin  oc  AipbepcnujAt)  nA  pto^  ocup 
po-pT)uicÌAnnA-o  in  cŵdiA  ahiaiI  co)iAint)  no 
pAigneti. 

Koi'ÌAipeAC  in  mAicenoin  a  n-50  ocuj'  a 
j'legA  po]iini  CO  copépACAp  ■opemniA  tiiópA 
T)íb.  "OoppAncACAp  lApuin  ipin  peipet)  UAip  ua 
1i-Aiücbe  cui)ic  AbiAiu'ccup  Imjci  Acup  C15- 
piT>i.  Oa  ci5idie)\  pÁt  piubAToe  •00  uecACAp 
chucu  con  5pÁin  111  óip  ocup  pei'j'otbi.  "Oop- 
necAc  iA]ipn  coin  .1.  lActAnnA  iiió)ia  co  niéic 
coluiiinAi.  PacLa  bo  aihaiL  piAcÍA  uuine. 
1p  "oonA  piAclAib  pin  nocnoecip  cAebu  nA 
mitet)  ocup  nA  cupAt)  ■ooppAnic  lAppin  béij'c 
ingnAt).  "Oii-cpiAimp  a  li-Ainiiini.  Illoi 
oLcÁp  etepmc.  CcAn-o  beAC  xjub  pupjii. 
Hi  ]uipcAi]ionipc  ■out  CAppuA  cenncib.  "Go 
pocliAip  be  XXX.  pep  n-ApniAch  in  oipeiiecli 
in  diACA  niAiceT)on'OAi.  UoniAlApc  ■oiAp 
p'op.  b.  x>ib.  lApoTDAin  iA]\um  ■oopACAn  ■oponj 
■00  jÁeib  •ocup  piejAib  cpéci  conApAu  TDe. 

"OopnAncACAji  lApcAin  tocbAit)  intiecTDA 
ocup  ediAine  Ae]róA.  lìle'oidiep  piniiclni 
IAC.  1lomÁ]\bcAip  iiA  cecpi  pocecoip  ocup 
nA  5)10156  ocu]'  nA  Ii-aIiha  A)icenA  ocup  ni 
pécAp  ni  -00 lb. 

"OoppAncArAp  lApi'in  piAicli  Áidiiue  gAp 
pé  niACAin.  Ill  •oe]iiipAC  péni  upcoic  nA 
ppidiojigAin  •oóit).  Ac\^z  cucpAC  lApc  ■ooib. 
Cacjia  iniiiiDA  i]'in  locli  conuAüA]i.  Uaiiic 
lApuni  iiiArAii  polu]-  lOQib  A)\]-o-oAin.  Uob- 
pij-et)  iAp]'in  cop]-A  ocup  Láhia.  in.  t.  eolAch 
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•00  iMiAiioitii-unii  ocuf  -popwcbwicheA  ATinpn 
t-011  cinx)  nA  piAj'ü  ruA  n-ice  colléic  ice 
itrpm,  c^w,  fcélẃ  in  locliA  I'ln  cuj'a  |u\nic  A. 

"LoCAp     lAppn     CO     Ci]l     11 A     11l-bACr]\1A1lt)A. 

■puApACA]!  tTAilce  111Ó1H  i]-in  n'n  ro]\ci5  j-in, 
XX.  t-Aci  'ooib  iAii]'in  uiueAirlie  oc  Ai)\let))ai 
ocu-p  oc  uiic]iiaLI  cacIia  f]\\  poi]>.  vil.  IÁ 
"ooib  iA]uini  CO  ]\AiicACAH  iiiAij^eii  a  ni-boi 
poi]i.  ŵclic  bA  yin  buAt)  ]-ix>  ocup  có]\a 
ocu]'  cAiiTOine  iia  fecbcniAine]'in  ocuf  ni 
|:pi  b-AipbencnujuT)  cacIia. 

Ipn  ÁiTip]\pn,  qiA,  nobiD  poi]\  oc  Achco- 
TtiAtic  A.  TionA  iTiiletivi  nobici-p  ice]i  riA  V^óju 
ocuf  itibAcib  octi]'  ceiTOAtJAib.  Conitj  Ai]iepn 
■poj^Ab  -d.  eii]MiTD  íix)iíiT)im  130  emiexjAib  a 
TniteTDiiiiineocuf  nobÁ'oeAcÍAcbcjMj'OAocu-p 
céic  iAiitimcom-búi    ah  no|Mif  pupbA  peiii. 

îlollÁCAIg  p01]ì  1A]U1111    OCU]-   11Ó1A)lpA1t)    CÚlcb 

be  Apbenc]'Otii  bA  -oo  nniinnciiie  -d.  •00  hoia]1- 
■pAiTi  poi]i  •oe]'uiiii  1AHU111  AicneATD  ii-^XIax- 
AiToiji  ocii]'  C1Î)  "oo  jni't)  ocu]'  cm  but) 
niAich  VÓ  ocu]'  cm  a  Ae]'  ocu]"  in  bÁpé  i'ó 
be  obuAi'  ]Doi]\. 

•dcbe]\c  -t\.  ypiA  poi]i  lAfo-OAin.  5°!*^' 
AiiiAit  ri|\'OA  como]i  i:]\i  cemr)  atiiaiL  cech 
]'eiioi]\,  obpe.  ■pAebin  poiji  tA-|"0T)Ain  t)e]"in 
A-p  bA  b-eAü  )iob-ininAiüeT)beó  An  iiibuiT)]-ni. 
&óin]iA5  ajijaLa  enpji  -ooib  aíiüi)'  .1.  po\\\ 
ocvy  <\.  bA  -oeiiii  La  poi]i,  c]aa,  nob)\if].-eT) 
po]\]-in  ỳei\]-iii,  A]\  bA  h-ocbAecbi'um  i:ep]'in. 
^pbepc,  'oin,  poip  t-'pif,  ciü  Lac  nA  tiecbA 
Aep  ■oiin  iA]\pAniAib.  gAnAýip  -oaiih-a,  ob.  -d. 
niiliT)  ■oinTDnii  "01  a  iiii'LeuAib  ACAConiiiAicc. 
niTJAin  coniAnLig  tjó,  111  ýet)A]i  a  Ai]ie]']"  nA 
AC]'  iiA  C1A  méc  iii-bbiAunA  1]"  ]-l,Án  ■oó. 
"OenibchA]!  La  ]doi]\  i-]-in  uAi]i]'in  eipipcib 
coni-bÁgAib  ocu-p  comcbAib  ocup  iponAib 
innci  ocup  Acbepc  p-]Ai  b-dlAXAn-oip  :  nonibiA 
bog  bAip  -oiA  poippe-o  UAX»  CO  h-A.  in  eipipcib. 

Iloübínjebb  A.  co  mop.  Co  ]\oi]-i-e-o  bAip 
ocup  nipbA  h-Annpuin  •00  Aiii]-in.  'Oobbum 
A.  lAputii  m  Áiplejun-o  a  ei)Dii-cib  ocup 
lAjniA  Légux)  popocpAt)  o  poij»  pop  A.  cotn- 
pAj  tiA  iiiApcAcb  •ooib  A  n--oip.  ho-jiAtjeb, 
cpA,  ob.  A.  Á]i  -oo  junüe  iipt)ÁlcA  •01111111. 
Con-opecAC  iA]\pin  coni)iAC  •oepp  pop  ecliAib 


ippet)  ■oo  ]\oine  -d.  Ó  pupjeojuin  poip.    tDop- 

pA1-pcepCA]l  lApUIll  A1111]1ẃ'0    .1.    JibbA    A.    .1.    in 

iiiApcAcb  cepAb-oA  ocup  ponjeojuin  inci 
poip  ocup  poiiAnAcbc  A.  lAjinAjum  An 
inco]-c  A  co]-cAi]\  OCU]-  ]ioIaa'o  Á]\  i-céichecüA 
i]-in  cAcbpin.  lApptn,  r]iA,  i\05iAbb  inci 
poip  •oo  A.   Annpiiin    ocu]-  iiopAibbpigepcAp 

A  b-1)'CAT)U   ubi   -00  A.    OCU]-    ■00]\AC    A]"1CA    "0* 

nio]iA  •OÓ  OCU]-  •oiA  iiniinncijie.  Oa  ca]ia 
Ann]-in  •oo  niAiceüoin,  inci  bA  nÁniA  •ooib 
]ieiiii.  llocutiitiAij  -d.  lApuni  •oa  CAcViAip 
i]-in  cii\]-in  .1.  AbAXAn'o]iiA  a  pó]uip  ocup 
AbAXAn-o]UA  buicep-Áibe  ejui  .1.  buicepÁbip 
Aininm  in  eicb  ]ioniA]ibA'o  pÁi]-iuin  o  pAb- 
AinninijA-o  in  cbAcbAi]ipin.  *Oo]iÓ5bApcAp 
\.\.  iA]\uni  A-o]ie]-CA  ocup  cAcmop  ocup  gAnj 

A]>1CA]-.       inO]l,  C]1A,  in  UAllb  ocu]-. 


CoiTfsponîiencc. 

GAELTC-SPEAKING  PUPILS— [Second  Letter.] 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Gaelic  Journal." 
Dear  Sir, — If  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  waste  of 
time  to  argue  with  a  paid  official  of  that  board  which  has 
done  more  than  all  other  anti-Irish  institutions  to  destroy 
our  language  and  denationalize  our  people.  I  can  supply 
you  with  some  data  in  refutation  of  the  statement  of 
the  resident  commissioner  to  the  effect  that  there  is  now 
"  no  parallel  between  Malta  and  any  of  the  districts  of 
Donegal,  or,  indeed,  iiw^»  part  of  Ireland.'  By  a  "distiict" 
I  presume  Sir  Patrick  means  not  that  portion  of  the 
National  Board's  territory  usually  allotted  to  a  district 
inspector,  but  a  large  trnct  of  thickly-inhabiied  country. 
Now,  from  where  I  write  there  is  a  district  extending  east 
and  north  a  distance  of  fourteen  Irish  miles  each  way, 
and  south  and  west  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in- 
habited by  about  fourteen  thousand  people.  This  I  con- 
sider a  district  in  his  sense.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  these 
people  can  pray,  converse,  or  transact  any  business  what- 
ever, except  in  the  Irish  language,  and  this  I  consider  a 
perfect  parallel  with  Malta  and  Donegnl  in  the  days  when 
Sir  Patrick's  reason  and  good  sense  were  not  obscured  by 
the  clouds  of  prejudiced  officialism. 

Throughout  nearly  the  entire  of  this  district,  National 
Schools  have  been  at  work  during  the  past  twenty  years — 
in  some  places  longer — and  I  can  stite,  witho'it  the  least 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most  utterly  ignorant  of 
rebgious  or  secular  knowledge  are  those  who  attend  or 
attended  those  schools.  With  regard  to  religious  instiuc- 
tion  this  lact  is  so  patent  that,  literilly,  he  who  runs  can 
read  it  ;  while,  as  to  secular  knowledge,  I  find  tlial  the  few 
adults  who  can  read  or  undeist.ind  a  paragraph  of  an  ordi- 
nary periodical  are  those  who  attended  the  despised  hedge- 
school,  where  the  language  which  the  people  understood 
was  made  the  medium  of  imparting  instructions  in  English. 
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I  have  met  several  who  were  advanced  pupils  of  the 
National  Schools,  who  cannot  read  ordinary  writing  or 
even  print.  Tliey  committed  their  lessons  to  memory 
when  at  school ;  hut  taken  oiit-ide  these  lessons  they  seem 
not  to  know  tlie  meaning  of  the  simplest  word  or  phrase. 
A  few  days  ago  I  liad  occasion  to  send  a  young  fellow  ol 
that  sort  to  Galuay,  and  gave  him  three  letters  to  deliver 
by  hand,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  peculiar  marks  on  the 
envelopes  ;  for  he  could  not  read  the  addresses,  though 
very  legibly  written,  and  though  he  had  been  a  long  time 
at  school  and  is  one  of  the  most  iiitei.igent  in  the  village. 
To-day  I  asked  a  fomth-class  pupil  if  she  understood  what 
she  was  reading.  She  answered  in  the  negative  ;  and  I 
found  out  that  the  only  phrase  or  expression  she  understood 
in  an  entire  paragraph  was  "at  home."  I  might  quote 
instances  by  the  score  of  the  absurdity  and  smfulness  of 
wasting  the  precious  time  of  these  pupils  by  t,he  mode  of 
instruction  supplied  by  the  National  Board,  but  each  in- 
stance would  be  only  repeating  in  different  words  a  very 
trite  tndsm — every  instance  would  be  but  repeating  the 
same  old  story  of  England's  dogged  and  diabolical  deter- 
mination to  wipe  out  every  trace  of  ournational  character, 
even  at  the  irreparable  and  incalculable  loss,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  her  subjects. 

I  say  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  lo.ss,  for  in  this  case 
it  is  obv.ously  both,  as  the  people  must  emigrate.  They 
cannot  subsist  on  already  overcrowded,  exhausted  patches. 
They  must  seek  elsewhere  what  could  be  supplied  them 
at  home,  and  the  fate  of  those  who  leave,  I  can  tell,  mt 
from  the  pen  or  mouth  of  others,  but  from  my  own  ex 
pel  ience  and  observation  throughout  England  and  Scot- 
land. Utlerly  ignorant  of  any  language  save  the  spoken 
Iri^h,  there  are  no  hopes  of  promotion,  no  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement beyond  the  mere  drudge — while,  on  account 
of  not  knowing  English,  they  were  deprived  of  nearly 
all  the  consolations  of  holy  religion.  They  could  not  under- 
stand a  single  word  of  the  instniciiuns  given  from  the 
altar  or  pulpit.  They  could  not  go  to  confession,  and,  I 
regret  to  have  to  add,  very  many  of  those  whom  I  met 
had  given  up  the  practice  of  going  to  Ma^s.  This  latter 
fact  would  be  of  little  weight  with  the  ordinary  English 
official.     With  the  Irish  Catholic  it  ought  to  be  of  some. 

I  have  a!re,idy  written  much  more  than  I  intended. 
I  shall  merely  add  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  already 
declared  my  determinatii'n  that  such  of  these  people  as 
are  in  my  charge  shall  be  instructed— /««'w  the  school  if 
possible  ;  if  not,  outside— va  that  manner,  and  only  in  that 
manner  in  which  reason  and  experience  prove  to  be  the 
only  efficient  one. — I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

W.  CONWAY,  P.P. 
Killeen,   Galway. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Tiachtrs'  Journal, 

Fellow-Teachers. — A  dozen  years  since  your  dele- 
gates in  Congress  resolved  unanimously  and  with  enthu- 
siasm that  the  language  of  their  fathers  should  not  die,  if 
the  National  Teachers  of  Ireland  could  help  it.  At  that 
time  I  had  resigned  myself  to  see  it  die,  and,  with  some- 
thing like  the  spirit  of  a  trampled  oak,  I  was  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  new  couise  of  study  for  myself,  liut  on 
reading  the  Congress  resolutions,  I  threw  my  programme 
to  the  winds,  and.  once  again,  betook  my^elf  to  the  old 
labour  of  love.  .Since  that  day  I  certainly  have  given  to 
the  preservation  of  the  lri>h  language  as  much  of  my  time 
as  would  make  up  the  number  of  working  hours  in  three 


years  of  my  lite,  and  this  I  have  done  depending  on  your 
help — the  iielp  which  you  over  and  over  again  promised, 
even  in  the  presence  of  our  friendly  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  What  have 
the  National  Teachers  given  for  the  preservation  of  their 
mother  tongue  except  talk  ?'  To  this  I  reply  that  no  plan 
has  ever  been  laid  before  them  for  this  object  on  which 
they  could  take  action.  But  this  shall  be  so  no  longer. 
The  members  of  the  Gaelic  Union  have  been,  for  a  long 
tiine,  devoting  their  energies,  their  labour,  and  their 
money,  too,  to  the  preservation  of  their  national  tongue, 
as  well  as  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  Iiish- 
speaking  districts  of  the  country.  All  agree  that  these 
children  .  can  be  properly  educated  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  language  they  understand.  The  Gaelic 
Journal  has  been  established  to  forward  these  views. 
The  contributors  to  this  journal  get  no  payment  for  their 
work  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  subscribe  out  of  slender  means 
(for  but  such  the  most  of  them  have)  towards  the  expense 
of  the  Journal.  In  spite  of  all  tlieir  endeavoms,  the 
Gaelic  Union  have  got,  to  some  extent,  into  difficulties. 
Now,  I  call  upon  every  delegate  that  ever  agreed  to  a 
resolution  pledging  the  National  Teachers  to  work  for  the 
preservation  of  their  country's  language — I  call  on  these, 
one  and  all,  at  the  next  meeting  of  their  respective  Asso- 
ciations, to  remind  their  fellow- members  of  these  pledges, 
and  to  ask  them  to  redeem  these  pledges  by  supportnig 
the  Gaelic  Union.  This  every  member  can  do,  eillier  by 
subscribing  to  the  Gaelic  Journal,  or  giving  a  small  sub- 
scription towards  its  supjiort.  Every  delegate  will,  I  am 
sure,  receive  such  sub.scriptions  and  send  them  to  the  Rev. 
Maxwell  H.  Close,  who  will  send  a  receipt  in  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  names  of  all  subscribers  will  be  given 
in  ihe  Journal  if  desired.  The  Journal  has  lately  been 
given  over  to  my  care  in  a  condition  very  far  from  tlourish- 
ing.  If  you  help  me,  I  hope  to  make  it  such  an  organ  as 
my  brother  and  sister  Teachers  will  be  proud  of.  Rely- 
ing on  your  patriotism,  I  am,  fellow-teachers — Yours  very 
.■-incerely. 

JOHN  FLEMING. 


The  lines  below  have  been  extracted  from  the  Gael  of 
August  last,  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  the  many 
Munster  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  speech  they  contain. 
The  idioms  and  other  peculiarities  have  been  explained  in 
the  foot  notes,  and  a  translation,  very  nearly  literal,  has 
been  given.  Piofessor  Wimiisch,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  some  montlis  since,  expressed  a  wish  for  less 
book  Irish  and  more  of  the  living  speech.  Transferrhig 
these  lines  to  our  columns  is  the  jirst  response  to  the 
learned  Professor's  suggesiion. 

cun  sewgvMi  bev\5  ceiuinn. 
Ó  Kinsue^Mi-o.* 

A  SeAjokin. 

I. 
1]'  i-WOA  tiie  '5  bnAic,  Acc  111  bioc  wjaih  UAi'n, 
A\\\  -pgeulA  cui]t  cijjẁc  AbAtle  110  •ouAiti  ; 
-(\nn]-A  ceAiijA  ^neAj  liiibf  j'^O'ÒAtAinn 
"Oo  ÌAbAi]tCAit)e  ■pA'o'  Ó  tàXX  a  r-èi]tinn. 


This  address  would  be   better,   Cun    Seigani    big 
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1]-  'mo  cu]\  cuincAc  <v5i-if  lOnipóJA-ó 

*Oo  bwHAij  A]"Am  Y&  jréineAc, 

O  ■Ó'  f ÁjAj-  An  bAile  ]:at)'  ó 

Cun  ceAcc  aiiáIL  ai]i  ah  CAobj'A, — 

III. 
.dec  Ó  CÁ  nie  At! oil'  V^  '^^  inm, 
CAicpj  me  bjiuJATi)  i:ú JAm  te  iroi-one, 
A'y  bpeic  aiji  a  njnót)  i]'  cúipje  cú  JAin, 
'SgAn  3eA]iÁn  '5  -óeunA-ó  te  Aenne. 

IV. 
C'f  éi]'  "OAm  ceAcc  ca]\  cAoine  AnÁbl, 
1-p  minic  A  bio)"  50  cu]\ca  cjiÁi  jce, 
'Sjuji  b'  ýeÁtip  biom   50  b-fAincinn   'i"-^  "''" 

bAite  cÁlt, 
lluAin  A  biTJinn  A1)^  ceAnn  iiAh-oi-ocernAijce. 

V. 

Ce    riAC    b-].-uil    CÚ1)-    110    mó]\    'jaui     cun 

jeAjiiiAin, 
.Ace  ni  mAic  biom  cuije  ah  ji^eim 
Deic  onm  Ann]'0  jac  Aon  Ia, 
'SjAn  i:Ái jit  '5Am  ai]i  é  lei  jeA]'. 

VI. 

1]'  'mo  yeA]i  "oeAncúil  ^olÁncA 
tDi'  yé  me  A]'  mó]i  Y'''  in-bAite, 
CÁ  Ann]'o  50  b]\onAC  mÁncA 
A.  loi\5  pÁ^A  lAe  110  i-eAcuiiiAine — 

VII. 
A'y  if  'mo  buACAiLl,  bocc  bi  ai]í  yÁn, 
'SjAti  meAf  Aip  t)ómAn  Aip  a  ii-ei)\e  ; 
'ÜÁ  Annfo  50  pocAi]!,  i'Árii 
'S^An  beAVin  Aip  bit  '59  ai]i  Aenne. 

VIII. 

If  mo  niJine  'o'ỳÁj  éi]\e  te  mAjA 
gtiji  fUAiiCAC  Annpo  iAt>  te  |-a-oa  ; 
'5  imcACC  nA  -[-jDAitpinitJe  ó  Áic  50  h-Áic 

A  t0]l5  CllA]\A]"DAt  Ó  SCAC  gO  SCAC. 

IX. 
<Xn  liiumci]!  ■o'ýÁjAn  An  bAite  te  p'on-jÁt) 
1-p  jnÁcAC  ju)!  teo  '5  ■ò'éi)\i5eAn  An  c-atd 
CiTÌjyeÁ  yéin  jac  tÁ  50  bpÁc, 
5a  m-bAincAnn  pAn  Annpo  ■oo  cac. 


'Ca  -uAfAt  a']-  I'opAt  Annj'o  '5  cuitteAiii  pÁ-ó'. 
CuiT)  tiiob  te  cteice  ŵ'p  cuitte  te  ]\Án, 
iDion  pgittinn  te  CACAb  A'p  ceAnn  te  tinn 

.dgup  ceAnn  eite  te  cmji  AnnpA  ]-iDU](Án. 

XI. 

Ha  WAJpAn  ni't  pAoJAt  '^Am  co  bjieÁJA 

A']-  bi'oc  pA  m-bAite  pAt)'  o, 

'5  uut  T3Íon  AonAC  AnuAiji  bo  jÁ-ò 

'5  ■01'ot  CAOijiA  no  ceAnnAC  bo. 


111  A)i  ni  bi'oc  mAop  opni  ai]\  ■ooiiiAn, 
11Á  me  ceAnjAitce  pe  jpeim 
pé  Á1C  A  m-buAitcAC  p'onn  me 
jeójbAinn  ■out  Aim  jaii  liioitt. 

XIII. 
Dion  mo  cjioiue  50  ■oi'ibAc  A'p  mo  fúite  '5 

pite, 
.CVg  cuimnnij''ò  aiji   An   Am   a   m-bijinn    '5 

piúbAt  nA  citte  ; 
Ajiip  po]\c  peAtDuiJAtA  '5  Am,  no  tiút)  AbpÁin, 
\X  nt)iAij  i'ei]-peAC  aj  cpeAbAt)  bÁin. 

XIV. 
StÁn  50  p'óit  teAC  Anoip,  a  b)u\cAiii, 
111  t  iiAin  'gAm  Aip  A  cuitte  '5  ]iÁ-ó  teAc; 
11Á  bi'oc  UAijneAp  nA  buAipc  o]ic, 

IIIa)!   p5piobcAT)]'A  A]\i-|-  50   tÚAC   CÚJAC. 


(Le  beic  teAnncA.) 


TO  LITTLE  JOHN  KEATING  FROM 
RICHARD. 


It  is  long  I  am  designing,^  but  I  used  not 

to  have  time, 
On  sending  tidings  home  to  }-ou  or  a  poem, 
In  the  fine  sweet  Irish^  tongue, 
That  used  to  be  spoken  long  ago  over  in 

Erin. 
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It  is  many  a  cross'  twist  and  turn 

Tliat  was  taken  out  of  myself* 

Since  I  left  home  long  since, 

In  order^  to  come  hither  on  [to]  this  side. 


But    [seeing   that]    I    am    now    under   the 

harness,'' 
I  must  suffer''  it  with  patience  ; 
And  betake  myself  to'*  the  business  that  first 

offers  [literally,  that  is  soonest  to  me], 
And  not  make  a  complaint  with''  [to]  any 

one. 

IV. 

After  my  coming  over  the  tide  [the  ocean] 

hither. 
It  is  often  I  was  tired,  afflicted  ; 
And  that  I  wished^^^  I  had  remained  at  home 

beyond, 
When  I  used  to  be  at  the  coming  of  night 

worn  out.^^ 


Though    I    have  not  very  great  cause   of 

complaint, 
But  I  do  not  at  all'-  like"  the  hold 
To  be  here  on  me  every  day, 
And  not  having  any  means"of  remedying  it. 


Many  a  decent  respectable  man, 

That  was  under  great  respect  at  home  [i.e., 

was  highly  respected], 
Who  is  here  in  sadness  and  abjection,''' 
Looking  for  hire  of  [by  the]  day  or  week. 


And   it   is   many   a  poor  boy  that  was  a- 

wandering. 
And  no  respect  in  the  world  on  [for]  him  in 

Erin, 
Who  is  here  in  ease  and  comfort, 
And  no  regard  at  him  for  any  one.'" 


It  is  many  a  person  left  Erin  witli  jeering,'" 
That  are  very  little  here  to  be  spoken  of, 


Going  as  labourers  from  place  to  place, 
Seeking  hire  from  state  to  state. 


Those  who  leave  home  with  [through]  real 

necessity, 
It  is  usual  that  it  is  with  them  luck  goes  ;'* 
Yourself  would  see  every  day  for  ever, 
That  this  happens  here  to  every  one. 


Noble  and  lowly  are  here  earning  wages. 
Some  of  them  with  the  quill  and  more  with 

the  spade. 
There  does  be  a  shilling  to  spend,  and  one 

with  [in]  time  of  need, 
And  another  one  to  put  in  the  purse. 


After  that''-'  [nevertheless]  I  have  not  a  life 

as  fine 
As  I  used  to  have  at  home  long  ago, 
A-going  to  the  fair  when  it  was  necessary, 
A-selling  a  sheep  or  buying  a  cow. 


For  there  used  not  to  be  a  steward  on  me  tii 

the  world  [at  all  over  me], 
Nor  I  tied  under  a  hold, 
To  whatever  place  I  wished   [to  go], 
I  could  go  there  without  delay'-'  [literally,  I 

could  find  to  go  there  without  delay]. 

XIII. 

My  heart  does  be  sad  and  my  eyes  a  shed- 
ding [tears], 

Thinking  of  the  time  I  used  to  be  walking 
[in]  Kill, 

And  a  whistling  tune  with  me,  or  a  song- 
shout  [see  note  "] 

After  a  team'-'-  a-ploughing  a  field. 


Farewell  awhile,  with  [to]  j'ou,  my  kinsman, 
I  have  not  leisure  to  say  more  to  you  ; 
Let  there  not  be  loneliness  or  trouble  on 

you, 
For  I  will  write  again  soon  to  )-ou. 
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NOTES. 

'  Designing,  aj  bfic.  This  verb  literally  signifies  to 
spy,  to  be  intent  on.  In  this  sense  it  takes  tlie  preposi- 
tion Äii\,  on,  after  it.  l)i\Okiú,  imperative  mood  ;  b]\.ic, 
infinitive,  and  participle.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
in  respect  ofcmp,  wliich  is  imperative  ;  cup  is  the  infinitive. 

-  5J.oẃ<iL<Mtni  is  the  Waterford  pronunciation  of 
Sae-oeilje. 

'  A  cross  iwist,  coi\  cui'pcedc.  Coj\  is  better  than  cup, 
which  means  planting,  sowing,  &c.  Cuipceâc,  not  in  dic- 
tionaries, though  common  in  the  living  speech  in  Water- 
ford.  One  of  the  Powers  of  that  county  was  called 
Seutnu)-  Cuipce.ic  Cuppóij  an  C&oIaij,  James  the  iras- 
cible of  Currakeily.  Cuipceac  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
cuipiceAC  or  cupaiceac. 

*  Mysdf,  féineûc,  emphatic  for  fétn  in  Waterford  : 
féimg  in  Cork  sometimes. 

'  In  order,  cuii.  Munster  pronunciation  of  cum.  In 
Connaught  often  written  ami. 

*  Harness,  uitn,  recte,  ujaim.  To  be  under  tlie  har- 
ness is,  of  course,  to  be  bound  to  any  business  or  duty 
either  by  contract,  obligation,  &c.  The  judge  in  the  Mid- 
night Court,  in  her  charge,  saj's — 

Cuippw  me  an  -oil-  po  i   g-cuinj  pá'n  lîjaim, 
'n  uaip  cappai-o  me  &\\\  an  mi  ^-o  cújainn. 

"  I  will  put  this  couple  in  the  yoke  under  harness. 
When  I  come  back  again  next  month"  [literally, ''  this 
month  to  us  "]. 

T:é'M  =  pá'ti.     fá  is  pronounced  jré  in  Munster. 

'  Suffer  it,   bpú  ja-D   p3m.     This   is   a   curious   idiom, 

though  quite  common  in  Munster :  literally,  it  means  to 

"bruise,  or  press  under  rae."     VS-^*",  rede,  ^.-um. 

^  Betake  myself  to,  bpeic,  inf.  of  the  verb  beip,   bear, 

cany,   &c.     This  verb,   with  the  prep,   aip,  signifies  to 

overtake,  catch,  lay  hold  of,  which  is  the  meaning  here. 

A]'  cuifge  cu  jam  [cúpja  or  caopga]. 

*  Witli,  be  jeapáii  '5  ■oéana-ô,  recte,  jeapán  t>o,  or  a 
tìéana-D.  This  phrase  takes  be  afier  it :  to  make  my  com- 
plaint with,  i.e.,  to  make  known  my  grievance  to  :  aotme, 
the  Waterford  expression  for  aon  neac,  any  one. 

'"  I'uiished,  'Sjup  b'pea'pp  bom,  literally,  that  it  were 
better  with  me. 

''  Worn  out,  cnaijce.  This  word  not  in  diets.,  though 
common  en<jugh  in  discourse :  Cia  ciwyinn  Y*"  '^l™ 
cúgaiii  ace  Reynard  a'f  é  cnái  jce,  whom  should  I  see  in 
the  height  towards  me  but  Reynard,  and  he  worn  out. 

^-  Like,  ni  niaic  tiom,  literally,  it  is  not  good  with  me. 

"  At  all,  cuije.  This  word,  I  think,  is  peculiar  to 
Waterford  in  this  sense  :  TDa  tn-bu-ô  1  ■D-cu|-TOoi-aojaiL  e, 
50  ■oean  c-iotigancup  é  cuige,  if  it  were  in  the  beginning 
of  my  life,  what  wonder  would  it  be  at  all  ? 

'■*  Means,  Jan  -pajaib  agam  aip  e  leijeap,  literally, 
and  no  getting  at  me  on  remedying  it.  .05  denotes 
**  relation  of  possession,  like  the  dative  case  in  Latin, 
when  the  verb  siim  is  put  for  habeo,  as  ca  op  ajani,  I 
have  gold  :  literally,  gold  is  to  me."  O'Don.  Ir.  Gr. 
p.  292.  This  relation  holds  even  when  no  part  of  the 
verb  ■oo  beic  is  in  the  sentence,  as  here  :  "  and  I  not 
having  the  means  of  remedying  it." 

'^  Abjection,  inanca.  Perhaps  abjection  is  not  the  best 
word,  as  mancac-o  refers  rather  to  the  person's  own  feel- 
ings, of  modesiy,  or  bashfulness. 

^^  No  regard  at  him,  i.e.,  and  he  having  no  regard  for 
anyone.  See  note''',  supra,  beanii,  the  word  translated 
regard  has  a  far  wider  signification  than  can  be  expressed 
by  any  one  word  in  English  :  here,  for  instance,  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  he  does  not  care  for  any  one. 


^^ Jeering,  tilaja  here  signifies  sportiveness,  such 
sportivene^s  as  does  not  allow  one  to  keep  quiet. 

'*  Luck  attends,  ■o'étpigeann  an  c-á-ô,  literally,  "  luck 
does  go." 

'^^  After  that  [nevertheless,  still],  'tla  ■ôiai-ôpan  does 
not  express  this  idea  fully.  <Mp  a  poii  pn,  is  a  better 
phrase.  'Oion  aonac,  recte,  5a  n-ci  an  aonac,  "to  the 
fair." 

-"  To  -dihafez'er  place,  -pé  áic,  &c.,  rede,  Jibe  áic  a 
m-buaibyeaT)  ■conn  me  [-oul.],  litemlly,  "'  whatever  place 
the  wish  would  strike  me  [to  go]."  buaibyea-ô  :  the 
final  letter  of  this  word  is  pronounced  as  c  in  Munster  ; 
i.e.,  the  ■D  of  the  conditional  mood,  third  person  singular  ; 
ami  also  of  the  consuetudinal  past.  See  first  line,  bioc 
for  bioô.  .See  last  line  but  one  of  the  poem  for  a  similar 
expression,  but  this  is  the  third  sing,  of  the  imperative 
mood.  In  second  stanza,  baiiiag  is  the  Munster  pronun- 
ciation for  bainea-D  ;  that  is,  the  ■o  of  past  passive  is  pro- 
nounced as  5. 

■'  Beojbanin  -oub.  should  be  geobamn  ■oul,  I  could 
go  ;  literally,  "  I  could  find  to  go." 

"-  »Xn--oiai§  peippeac  should  be,  an-waiw  peifpige  ; 
the  compound  preposition  an-tjiaio  governs  the  genitive 
case. 


EVIDENCE  OF  SIR  PATRICK  J. 
KEENAN  BEFORE  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION, 

As  to  the  advisability  of  Teaching  English  through 
Irish,  as  a  medium,  in  Irish-speaking  localities. 


1653.  Professor  Sullivan.  —  Have  you 
ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Irish-speakinc  part  of 
the  population  ? — Very  mucli.  I  have  had 
occasions  to  consider  that  question  minutely. 

1654.  In  wliat  parts  of  the  country  is 
Irish  still  spoken  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent ? — In  the  counties  of  Gahvay,  Mayo, 
Cork,  Kerry  and  Waterford — these  are  the 
chief  In  the  county  of  Gahvay  62  i  per 
cent,  of  the  people  speak  Irish. 

1657.  Lord  Clonbtock. — And  who  prefer 
Irish  ? — They  prefer  it,  and  speak  it,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity.  Those  who 
speak  Irish  and  English  both,  numbered 
for  all  Ireland  942,261,  or  i6'3  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Tlie  total  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  population  is  1,105,536,  or  ig'i 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

1658.  Professor  Sullivan. — Has  the  Na- 
tional Board  ever  made  provision  for  teach- 
ing the  people  through  the  medium  of  Irish  ? 
— I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it  has  not. 

1659.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard 
to   instructing  the   people  in  Irish,  with  a 


IÇO 
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view  to  their  learning  English  ? — I  believe  it 
to  be  next  to  impossible  to  teach,  skilfully 
and  effectively,  the  Irish-speaking  popula- 
tion by  the  ordinary  process  adopted  in  our 
schools,  which  at  once  gives  them  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  English  books,  and  English 
everything,  without  reference  to  translation 
into  or  from  their  vernacular  language. 

1660.  In  your  opinion  they  would,  if 
taught  Irish,  learn  English  better? — I  think 
those  who  desire  that  the  people  shall  soon 
speak  English  (and  every  lover  of  his  coun- 
try must  be  desirous  that  he  shall)  should 
teach  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  read 
Irish,  in  order  that  they  may  all  the  more 
readily  and  naturally  soon  afterwards  learn 
to  read  English. 

1661.  Does  the  fact  of  the  Irish  language 
being  spoken  in  those  districts  materially 
influence  the  number  who  are  able  to  read 
and  write  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  very  material  fact  in 
reference  to  the  return  in  the  Census  Report 
of  the  number  of  those  who  can  read  Eng- 
lish. A  child  whose  family  all  speak  Irish 
at  home,  may  attend  a  National  school,  and 
learn  to  read  and  write  English  fairly,  and 
ultimately  leave  the  school  a  tolerable 
scholar  ;  but,  owing  to  the  domestic  habit 
of  speaking  nothing  but  Irish,  that  child,  as 
he  grows  into  manhood,  and  as  the  impres- 
sions of  his  schooling  begin  to  fade  away, 
loses  the  faculty  of  reading  English,  and 
ultimately  becomes,  in  the  Census  Returns, 
a  non-English  speaking  individual.  I  think 
that  allowing  so  interesting  a  portion  of  the 
population  to  remain  without  any  instru- 
ment or  help  that  would  enable  them  to 
learn  English  rapidly,  is  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune. 

1662.  Would  you  propose  that  they 
should  learn  Irish  only  at  first,  or  both 
Irish  and  English  together  ? — I  propose 
that  that  should  be  done  which  is  done  in 
Scotland,  and  which  the  present  Scotch 
Commission  approve  for  Scotland.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  children  should  commence 
their  school  education  in  Irish  books,  and 
that  their  instruction  in  English  should 
begin  when  they  have  learned  to  read 
Irish. 

1663.  Do  you  think  those  who  read  Irish 


and  subsequently  learn  to  read  English  will 
continue  to  read  English? — I  think  they 
will  be  through  life  afterwards  an  English- 
reading  people. 

1664.  Has  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  England  made  any 
provision  for  the  Welsh-speaking  population 
of  Wales  ? — I  think  under  the  Revised 
Code  no  provision  is  made,  but  I  remember 
that  under  the  old  plan  special  gratuities 
were  awarded  to  teachers  of  Gaelic  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  teachers 
of  Welsh  in  Wales  ;  but  I  understand  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie  that  that  is  now 
abolished. 

1666.  Have  you  ever  drawn  attention  to 
the  subject  of  teaching  Irish  to  the  Irish- 
speaking  people  ? — I  have  in  various  reports 
drawn  attention  to  the  subject. 

1667.  Did  }'ou  recommend  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  plan  you  have  now  stated  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  recommended  a  plan  something  to 
that  effect. 

1668.  At  what  period  ? — I  recommended 
it  in  1855,  and  again  in  1856,  and,  I  think, 
again  in  1858. 

1669.  No  step  has  ever  been  taken  on  the 
subject  ? — No  ;  my  project  was  not  favour- 
ably received. 

1736.  S\r  Robert  Kane. — With  respect  to 
your  evidence  about  the  teaching  of  Irish  to 
the  Irish-speaking  people  in  order  to  facili- 
tate their  learning  of  English,  are  you  your- 
self an  Irish  scholar? — I  am  not,  I  regret 
to  say  ;  but  when  I  first  went  through  the 
Donegal  district,  I  took  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing just  sufficient  of  Irish  to  enable  me 
to  do  my  business  in  the  Irish-speaking 
parts. 

1737.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  whether  it  is  an  easy  means  of  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  English  ? — I  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Scotch  Commission  Re- 
port, and  of  other  authorities,  on  the 
subject. 

1738.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  primary  education  in  Brit- 
tany, Armoric  has  been  introduced  as  a 
means  of  teaching  French  ? — I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that.  Would  you  allow 
me  to  read  the  observations  of  Mr.  Nicolson, 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the 
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Duke    of    Argyle's    Commission    on     the 
subject.* 


*  The   passage   to   which   the   witness   referred   is   as 
follows  : — 

"  Every  good  teacher  that  I  have  come  upon  realizes 
the  necessity  of  interpreting;  the  words  of  the  lesson  to  the 
class  ;  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  I  found  gross  or 
total  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  what  was  reid,  was  per- 
haps less  than  might  be  imagined.  But  still  that  is  a 
matter,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  of  the  language  being  a 
foreign  one,  entirely  dependent  on  the  ability  and  con- 
scientiousness of  the  teacher.  Under  a  teacher  of  low  ac- 
complishment, or  of  a  careless  and  formal  tendency,  it  may 
be  possible  to  carry  on  a  school  among  a  Gaelic-speaking 
population,  in  which  the  scholars  sliall  read  and  spell  fairly, 
and  by  preparatory  drilling  perhaps  make  a  decent  figure 
at  an  examination,  while  in  reality  their  knowledge  of 
English  is  so  utterly  nominal  and  inadequate,  that  after 
they  pass  from  the  school  all  they  have  acquired  drops  out 
of  their  minds,  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  been  there, 
so  far  as  any  practicnl  use  is  concerned.  In  this  respect,  I 
believe  there  has  been  on  tlie  whole  great  progress  made 
in  lecent  times,  though  there  is  much  room  still  for  im- 
provement. Looking,  indeed,  to  the  general  inability  of 
the  adult  population  to  read  English  with  ease  or  profit, 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  w  ere  some  cause  for  the  poor  re- 
sults of  past  efforts  in  education  in  the  HighLinds.  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  system  adopted,  apart  altogether 
from  the  quality  of  theteaching.  I  am  certain  I  speak  "  ithin 
the  maik  when  I  say  that  of  ten  men,  nominally  'able  to 
read  English,'  who  may  be  found  in  any  rural  district  of  the 
Hebrides,  not  more  than  two  would  be  found,  if  so  many, 
possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  read  with  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation to  themselves  an  ordinaiy  newspaper  paragraph,  and 
without  reading  aloud.  Of  those  ten  persons,  on  the  other 
hand,  five  perhaps  might  be  found  in  some  districts  to  read 
Gaelic  com''ortably.  Now,  considering  that  the  people 
are  generally  not  dull  of  intellect,  but  the  reverse,  I  do  not 
think  this  deplorable  state  of  ileficiency  is  entirely  ac- 
counted for  by  bad  teaching,  irregularity  of  attend.ince,  or 
even  want  of  practice.  Without  venturing  to  dogmatize, 
or  pretending  to  he  a  discoverer,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
practice  of  teaching  a  for^-ign  language  through  the  medium 
only  of  that  language  itself,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  ignorance  of  English  that  prevails  so  largely  in  those 
parts. 

*'  Distinctly  keeping  in  view  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
young  Highland  beginner  in  English  knows  only  a  few 
words,  if  any,  of  that  language,  enough  just  to  enable  him 
to  answer  a  few  of  the  simplest  questions,  and  that  he  never 
hears  it  spoken  in  ordinary  conversation  at  home,  now 
is  it  possible  that  a  system  of  instruction  entirely  couched 
in  that  language,  to  him  as  difficult  as  if  it  were  Latin 
or  German,  should  be  successful  iii  giving  him  a  useful 
familiarity  with  its  vocabular)'?  The  plan  of  teaching 
Greek  in  grammars  composed  in  Latin  has  been  generally 
departed  from  as  unsatisfactory,  even  though  in  that  case 
the  pupils  were  supposed  to  be  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  one  before  commencing  the  other.  But  what  should 
be  thought  of  a  system  of  teaching  little  boys  Greek,  out 
of  a  lesson-book  itself  comjiosed  in  Greek,  and  by  a  master 
addressing  them  only  in  the  Helknic  tongue,  and  liable  to 
be  considered  illiterate  an  1  incompetent  if  he  ventured  to 
make  the  thing  intelligible  to  them  in  the  vernacular  ? 
Such  a  system  might  fairly  be  pronounced  highly  pedantic 
and  absuid.  And  yet  this  is  really,  with  a  slight  difference, 
the  method  in  which  it  is  still  considered  right  to  teach 


2005.  With  regard  to  the  Irish-speaking 
population — can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
children  of  school-boy  ages — say  from  seven 
to  eleven  years — who  speak  Irish  only  ? — I 
cannot,  but  I  can  make  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lation that  about  25  per  cent,  are  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

2006.  But  the  number  from  seven  to 
eleven  years  of  age  ? — It  can  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  analogy.  If  you  refer  to  the 
census  returns  and  find  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  population  between  seven  and 
eleven,  the  same  proportion  will  apply  to 
the  Irish-speaking  element. 

2007.  Would  not  a  return  in  the  way  I 
view  it  be  a  more  appropriate  one  for  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  ? — I  can,  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  with  the  census  return,  be 
able  to  give  you  the  number  of  children  in 
the  Irish-speaking  families. 

2008.  Do  you  think  are  such  children 
gradually  or  rapidly  diminishing,  positively 
or  otherwise  ? — They  have  diminished  in 
positive  numbers.  But  in  185 1,  there  was 
a  greater  number  of  Irish-speaking  people 
in  Ireland  than  there  had  been  in  Ireland 
100  years  before. 

2009.  May  I  ask  where  you  discovered 
that  fact  ? — At  this  moment,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say.  It  may  have  been  in  the  census 
report  of  185 1.  I  stated  it,  I  remember,  in 
my  report  for  1856. 

2010.  I  think  you  stated  19T  per  cent, 
was  the  proportion  who  speak  Irish  only? 
— That  is  the  proportion  of  all  who  speak 
Irish  only,  or  Irish  and  English. 

2018.  What    practical    advantage  would 


Gaelic-speaking  children  a  language  so  different  in  idiom 
and  so  difficult  to  a  foreigner  as  English  is.  Considering, 
indeed,  the  difficulty  so  presented,  I  think  the  talent  dis- 
played by  these  poor  little  islanders  in  picking  up  any 
kind  of  speaking  acquaintance  "with  the  English  language 
is  very  much  to  be  admired.  The  easi  with  which  they 
learn  Gaelic  is  remarkable.  I  did  not  examine  many  Gaelic 
schools,  but  in  every  one  I  examined  the  reading  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  spelling  quite  astonishing.  I  was  told 
that  clever  children  sometimes  acquire  that  faculty  in  the 
cour.se  of  a  year,  but  gener.illy  it  requires  about  eighteen 
months'  teaching.  But  the  f^aculty  of  reading  English 
generally  requires  a  course  of  at  least  three  years  for  its 
attainment,  and  still  in  too  many  cases  it  consists  merely 
of  the  technicil  power  to  pronounce  certain  combinations 
of  letters,  representing  ideas  to  the  reader  but  very  vaguely, 
or  not  all — a  power  soon  impaired  or  lost  by  want  of 
practice." — Rffxn-t  on  the  S/ate  of  Education  in  the  Hebrides, 
1S60,  pages  1 1 2-1 13. 
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arise  from  any  attempt  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  Irish  language  in  the 
schools  ? — I  think  we  should  have  English 
more  generally  and  speedily  taught,  if  we 
began  by  teaching  the  people  to  read  in  the 
language  they  speak.  I  am  fortified  in  that 
opinion  by  the  experience  of  the  Special 
Commissionerappointed  by  the  Scotch  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Western  Highlands  and  the 
Islands,  as  well  as  by  the  very  remarkable 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Ka}-,  a  distinguished 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  report 
issued  recently  by  the  Scotch  Commission. 

2020.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Irish- 
speaking  persons  positively  interdicting 
their  children  from  employing  the  Irish 
language  in  their  conversation  ? — I  have 
myself  reported  the  fact  that  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  learn  English  in  parts  of  Ire- 
land which  I  have  visited  is  so  intense,  that 
they  have  instituted  a  sort  of  police  system 
over  the  children,  to  prevent  them  from 
uttering  a  single  word  of  Irish — they  them- 
selves not  knowing  a  word  of  English,  so 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  child  when 
he  went  home  at  night  was  a  sort  of  dummy 
if  he  had  not  other  children  to  communicate 
with.  I  saw  in  such  cases  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  was  positively  stunted 
— that  it  dwindled  away.  The  number  of 
Irish-speaking  people  is  1,105,000.  You 
may  safely  regard  one-fourth  of  that  num- 
ber as  of  the  school-going  class. 

2049.  Upon  the  question  of  teaching 
Irish,  have  you  observed  in  the  report  of 
the  Scotch  Commission  their  reference  to 
Mr.  Nicolson's  report?— They  refer  back  to 
Mr.  Nicolson's  report.  I  will  just  read  a 
passage  of  the  report  itself  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Scotch  Schools  Inquiry  say — 
"  It  is  a  mistake  to  overlook  the  difficulties 
of  a  scholar  who  is  sent  to  learn  what  is  to 
him  a  foreign  language,  without  Itaviiig first 
acquired  the  art  of  reading  his  ozc/i.  1  n  dis- 
tricts where  English  is  the  vernacular,  it 
is  difficult  enough  for  the  teacher  to  make 
the  children  of  illiterate  parents  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  language  of  books,  so 
different  is  it  from  the  dialect  they  speak. 
How  much  more  difficult  must  the  task  be 
when  the  thing  to  be  taught  is  not  merely  a 


different  dialect,  but  a  foreign  language." — 
Page  Ixx. 

2050.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners,  they  limit  themselves 
to  recommending  that  the  teachers  sent  to 
conduct  a  school  in  a  district  where  Gaelic 
is  exclusively  spoken  by  any  portion  of  the 
population,  that  the  teacher  should  hnnself 
be  able  to  communicate  with  them  in 
Gaelic  ? — The  point,  I  take  it,  of  the  obser- 
vation is,  that  it  refers  to  the  importance  of 
teaching  the  children  Gaelic,  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  learn,  through  its  medium, 
the  English  language. 

2051.  In  the  second  report  of  the  Scotch 
Commission  will  }-ou  refer  to  page  Ixx., 
where  it  says  : — "  It  may  not  be  essential 
that  a  teacher  should  be  able  to  give  in- 
struction in  Gaelic  when  he  is  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  a  school  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  children  can  understand  and  speak 
English.  But  it  seems  obvious  that  in  dis- 
tricts where  Gaelic  alone  is  understood,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  communicate  with 
his  pupils  in  a  language  the  meaning  of 
which  the)'  can  comprehend.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  children  who  do  understand 
English  are  able  to  help  the  teacher  in 
communicating  with  their  Gaelic-speaking 
companions  ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  teacher 
has  no  medium  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils?" — Connecting  Mr.  Nicolson's  report 
with  these  observations — especially  the 
observations  I  have  read,  and  also  taking 
Dr.  M'Kay's  letter  to  Mr.  Nicolson  into 
consideration,  I  take  it  that  the  whole 
argument  is  that  Gaelic  should  be  actually 
taught  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  the 
children  might  acquire  a  more  facile  use  of 
English. 


íìotfs  anîr  ©uciirs. 


Under  this  head  it  was  intended  to  reply  at  some  length 
to  the  O'Neill,  Dromore,  Thomas  Hor.in,  and  others,  but 
want  of  sp;ice  prevents  us.  It  can  only  be  stated  here 
that,  having  given  so  much  space  for  some  time  to  the 
antique,  and  to  Intermediate  and  University  students,  in 
fail"  play  a  gO(jd  deal  of  space  and  lime  will,  in  the  future 
numbers,  be  bestowed  on  the  modern  language,  and  on 
such  grammatical  and  other  exercises  as  tyros  and  junior 
students  require.— Ä/.  C.  _/. 


Priktud  by  Dollakd,  Dublin. 
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THE   ADVENTURES   OF   A   LUCK- 
LESS WIGHT. 

Introduction. 

The  readers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  ■aXxzz.ày 
know  tliat  this  poem  is  a  description  of  a 
fictitious  trip  to  sea,  composed  by  Donough 
Macnamara,  the  Red-haired,  in  1745.  The 
poem  consists  of  about  360  Hnes — almost 
any  two  of  these  Hnes  taken  at  random 
forming  a  perfect  rhyme.  In  every  line 
there  is  assonance,  and  in  most  of  them 
alliteration.  Nor  is  this  all  :  almost  every 
foot  in  the  first  line  of  any  couplet  agrees  in 
sound  with  the  foot  underneath  it  in  the 
second  line  of  the  couplet.  And  though 
"  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  "  in  this  way, 
the  author  was  able  to  make  a  tolerably 
good  poem—a  mock  yEneid,as  it  is  called — 
containing  but  few  very  bad  lines.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  Donough  was 
fitted  out  hy  his  benefactors,  very  pro- 
bably in  the  Barony  [of  Imokilly  in  Cork], 
for  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland — at  the  date 
of  the  poem,  and,  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury after,  the  El  Dorado  to  which  the 
adventurers  of  the  County  of  Waterford 
almost  exclusively  went  to  make  or  mend 
their  fortune.  These  emigrants  were 
dressed  in  blue  trousers  and  a  "  short  little 
jacket  "  of  the  same  colour.  The  time  of 
their  sojourn  in  caLaiii  ati  ei-pg,  the  land  of 
the  fish,  as  Newfoundland  is  still  called  in 
Waterford,  was  -ÓÁ  I'Aiiijiwt)  iyç  geiiiine,  two 


summers  and  a  winter ;  and  the  returned 
emigrants  were  ever  afterwards  called 
"  coddies,"  as  were  also  their  children.  The 
reader  is  already  aware  that  Macnamara 
instead  of  going  to  Newfoundland  sat  down 
in  Waterford,  spent  his  money  and  stores, 
and  then  settled  down  somewhere  about 
the  city — never  going  back  to  the  "  Barony  " 
or  to  I'tiAb-gcuA.  Beijig  asked,  it  is  said, 
for  an  account  of  his  voyage,  by  a  Mr. 
Power,  he  composed  the  mock^Eneid,  which 
he  afterwards,  at  different  times,  changed, 
and  made  additions  to.  Some  of  these 
changes  and  additions  will  be  pointed  out 
as  we  go  on.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  a 
copy  of  the  poem,  made  in  1786,  by  a  pupil 
of  the  author.  He  has  also  a  transcript 
made  not  long  after  the  author's  death,  by 
Thomas  Harney,  of  Stradbally,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  containing  the  last 
emendations  of  the  author.  This  latter 
copy  contains  about  30  lines  more  than  the 
other. 

The  argument  of  the  poem  is  very  simple  : 
I  to  27,  the  poet  candidly  tells  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  resolution  to  try  to  im- 
prove them  by  emigration.  27  to  90,  he 
narrates  the  provision  made  by  his  friends 
for  his  support  during  the  voyage  ;  his 
journey  to  Waterford,  his  sojourn  there  ; 
and  his  going  to  Passage,  where  he  embarks. 
90  to  152,  he  describes  his  sea-sickness  and 
that  of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  his  long- 
ing to  be  back  again  in  Ireland  somewhere 
or  anywhere.  This  brings  the  first  part  of 
the  adventures  to  a  close.  152  to  300  ;  in 
this  portion  it  is  told  how,  in  a  vision,  the 
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queen  of  the  fairies  of  Thomond  carried 
him  to  the  Elysian  region,  where  Conan,  the 
ribald  Fenian,  pointed  out  to  him  the  heroes 
and  poets  of  antiquity.  300  to  363  ;  the 
poet  here  gives  an  account  of  his  waking  ; 
of  the  ship  being  chased  by  a  French  frigate, 
to  which,  after  a  tough  fight,  the  crew  and 
passengers  of  the  emigrant  ship — all  that 
remained  alive  of  them — had  to  yield 
as  prisoners  ;  and  how  these  prisoners, 
suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  contrived 
to  get  some  drink,  and  under  its  influence, 
burst  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  overpowered 
their  captors,  and  sailed  back  to  Ireland. 


eiXCUUcX  jlOlliA  -All    <\111ÁRv\111   .1. 

'ooiinc^X'ó   ntiA'ó   iiu\c   con-iiuMiv\. 


I   "Oo  niA]iirAnin  Tjeól  ■com'  cóiiu\]ii'a  aii\ 

Aon  ]\\iv, 
A.    m-h]\^^xt\\A^h     beoil     100     b'eol     tio 

céẃtiAib  ; 
A.\]\    \b]\i<\r\     Doiióniie,     ai]\     fl-oij     nA 

pémne, 
'S    <.\i\\     cLiA]\    line     Lóbui]-    11101)1    a']- 

TilAognAi]-. 

5    11l'0|A     CÓHA    ■DAtll     CCACC    CA]!     5)16 A]'  'd'A 

'IIA  Ai)!  iniAuAcc  00  bAin  •OAin  ueAfgA 
ẃn  c-i'AOjAiL : 

"^O       ^1"5       5°       l^AbAf-fA       JAim       l-'AOl 

§]iéic]\ib 
'S  ju]!  y]iic  50  iTAnii-lAj  "oneAin  iia  h- 

e-ipcAnn, 
^An   ciof,  jAn    CAbAiji,  acc  i-pioniii'A)- 

biiéige, 
10  "Oa  ]-nioiii  ie  ireAlt,  le  caiii,  le  h-éiceAC. 
^5    iiu'iiiAu    I'joile    'oob'     obAin    ■ooiii' 

ÌAecib 
Sa   nun    TJo'ii    pobAÌ,  niA']'    ]-ocAit\    ah 

céi)TO  I'in. 

'11UA1]\    CUJAÚ     1110     CÓ1Ì1A]\]-Ain     CÓ1|\     A]' 

gleu]'  ■OAiii 
jnioinn  cui-oeAccA  A'pi-pó|\c  ó  nóiii  50 
céile. 


15  tlioji  c]\uinnit)  ine  óp  ha  fcó]i  Aip  Aon 

C0)1 

■Acc  An  i'gillmn   a   jeobAinn  •00  ól  50 
h-éA]'5i.ii-ò 

-dnni'  ẃn  oix)ce  aiii  lui'je  ']'me  Atii  aoii a^i, 
Dio]'   i'eAÌ  A'i'iiuiAineAiii    ai]\  uíJTie  An 

Cj'AOJAlt, 

-<\i]i   cACAiri   niA  beACA   jAii   eAHjiA  jAn 
éAtiAC  ; 
20  'S    5U|\   b-fATJA    50    ni-b'-peAnnA    beiè 
CAniAfL  mAji  liiAob  bcAj, 

A     J-COlilA)!     HA    g-CApAl-l     110    CA]1CA    11 A 

c)ié  yeAÍ. 
nó    ó^-bcAn    CAitce    tjo    jIaca-ó    iiiaii 

céile, 
tlo  fó]-  -oÁ  ]u\c).\\inii  A]'   caIaiìi    iia  h- 

éi]ieAnn 
'S50  in-b'eol  ■OAiii  ]-eAlAT)  a  cacah'i  aiii 

cléineAC, 
25  5°  l>Áci.-Aiiin  yAot  f'eól  ]\e  yeoicne  ai]i 

yéme 
50    Sajj'aha    lluAt)  niÁ']-    ■0Ó15    50  111- 

byeinin. 
Ia]!  T3-ceAcc  •oo'n  riiAitiin,  -oo  jD]ieAbA]' 

50  li-eAuciiom, 
v\)'   1110   ieAbA  te  cAicneAiii    aii    fjéit 

l-m  ; 
bei)iiin  Ai]ibACA,  'pii  i-CA-oi.-Ain  11  ai|i  Aon 

coii 
30  "Oo  bi  yei]\c  m  nio  Iiaca  üe'ii  b-);Ai)'ioii 

a'i'  yAobA]!  A111. 
"Oo  cui]i  iiie  ]'tÁn   tem'  cÁi]TOe  i  ti-eiii- 

■|.-eAcc 
'S  le  cuit)  iiíoji  ỳÁgbA]-  ]-lÁn  te  ]:oi]Aéi- 

5ion 

T3Á  5-CA]').'Ab    TDAtll     Á|1CAC     ■o'l'ÁJAll  1    U- 

Gi)iinii 
"Oo    -iiAcpAinii     CA]i    ]"Áile    i   n-Áic    iiÁp 

bAOJAb  ■OAIll, 

35    Deic  Aiii  -['cnoinpe  Ag  ca]i|iaiiic  ai]!  bAiLe 
5  AC  ]'méi]ibe 
II0    A15  ói  bAiniie  1  'o-cij  111  AüiLfeAÒ- 

lAllin    Ul  lÌlAOllAlj. 
DlOTÌ)   A  ŷW]'   Ali;   All    lO-CAlAlil    'j'Alg   lllAl- 

cib  J^baL  Paohac, 
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A  LiA-ÔACc  beẃCA,   mion-eAnnA-ó    -ijuf 

65  5ac    pope    d'a    •o-caja-ó    a   bÍAipe    ni 

"Oo  üug  An  pobẃt  A  b-].'0CAi|\  a  ceile, 

péAnpA-ô 
"O'inneópA-ó  eAccpA,  pCApcA,  aju]-  pgeul 

40 

Cutn    mo    cocuijce    1    j-cojau    110    a 

■ouic, 

l'péiiilinn, 

11  i  jlAcpA-ó  I'i  pAllAnA  pcApjjoli-euj 

Scop  riAc  5-cAill]:eÁ-ó  ]niiiii  -oe  lAOcib. 

bcAr, 

A'y  có^\A  "oonriin    a   ü-coill}-itin   yém 

Va-o  bpAicpcAb  pi  Aipjio-o  A5AC  Aip  Aon 

Ann, 

cop 

"Oo  bi    ]-eAcc   b-pccm   ub   ci)\ce    'gu]' 

'pA  5-cúp]v\  iiinÁ  ní  cpÁccAini  pém  ai)\, 

eAnÌA  Ann, 

70 

Acc  cúip  mo  jÁipe  pAC  a  pniéitie. 

te  li-AjAi-ô  A  n-icce  com   mmic  'y  huv 

"Oo  pin  p  mo  cbu  -d'a  m'p-iú  mo  pÁocAp, 

mem  biom, 

CtiipeAb  pí  Aiii'  cub-pA  pú-OAp  jlé-jeAb : 
Díob  •oeoc   Aip  tiiAi-oin  'i-mé  Ani  lcAbA 

45  C]\ócA  line  1)0  •oinjeA'ó  le  fAocAp, 

-Agu]'    fpollA  fAille  bub    cpoime   'nÁ 

■o'a  jléAp  -OAm 

"oeAppAinn. 
iji    cuilleAu  A]-   nAOi    5-ctocA  -oe  mm 

0  bonn  50  bACA]'  'yi  beApjiAtb  50  léip 

me. 

coi|ice  jbom  cueicpe  Ann, 

75 

Oub  mop   m'ionjAncu)-  a  poineAiiüAcc 

1le    ■opi'o'OA]!    nA  boi-jxe   'ptAT)     c)iocca 

péile  ; 

mm  A  céile  : 
LÁn    An    bA]i]\Aille    •00b'    f.-eA)\|\A    bi    1 

-áju]'   cpuA]'    A    muinie     cum     iDingme 
•o'éibiom  : 

n-éinmn, 

II1  liiAicpeAb  A  mÁcAip  cÁipc  nÁ  bpAon 

50 

"Oe    PHÁCA01   •oeAjijA  Aiji   cajIa  ^eu\\- 

■OAlll 

bpoiu. 
"Oo  cugA]-  cAj  IcAnnA  Ann   vo  lAj-pAb 

50  5-CAicpeA-ò  pi  All  cÁile  ■o'pÁJAil  jah 
fabe  UAim. 

be  péiüe 
'Süo  cui|i]:eA-ô  nA   mAii\b   'nA   m-beACA 

"O'pAnAp    'nA    b-p-eibil    ]-in     puim    -oe 
bAecib, 

t)Á  m-b  péi-oi)i. 
"Oo  bi    AjAiTi  jackets   com  5A)-ca  be  h- 

So 

-Aig   peiceAm    Aip    lomj^    tjo  pAJAc  Ap 
Gipmn  ; 

Aon-neAc, 

bí    cApcAom    Allen    peAp     meAnmnAc 

^Xju]'  lémcneACA  b]ieACA  50  bA^HA  1110 

ẃepAc. 

55 

meu]\Aib, 
LeAbA  'gup  ctÚTiA  A  g-ciuiiiAii'  A  céibe, 

-ág  ceAcc  pA'n    ni-bAile  'i-nio]\  b-pA-OA 
gup  péibeAp  lei]-. 

CeAnjAiice  aji   ■ó)\om    1110    cuoiinc    be 

5léA]-Aim  0]\m  50  li-obAnn  le  péijipj^e. 

céA-OAib  : 
■bi  buojA  'pcij  Ann  wig  ẃ'f  beaver. 

11le  pém    a']'  1110   cop-ou]-   Ái]i  ]-o-oa]\  a 

n-éinpeAcc; 

A^u]-  fcó]!  mA]i  pn  Anoip  nAc  n-ueAji- 

85 

üéibim  tio'n  pA]'Ái]'ce  ai]i  jioppÁn  le 

■pAm 

CA]\péipe, 

60 

50  popclÁijije  x>e'n  pcÁi]i  pm  céibim-j'e 
Com  pAp]u\n-OA  be  ConÁn  nA  feinne. 

-djup  uaIac  pjATJAn  Am  liieÁbÁcAn  ai]\ 
CAob  ■oe. 

5IACA1111    mo    bóipoín     bojTO    bni)    a']- 

CuAib  mo  coppA  Aip  bóp-o  50  li-AopgAib  : 

peupcA, 

"Oo    bí    UAiple    All     póipc    AJ     Ól    JAtl 

A.  b-pocAi]i  An   oj-iiniAOi  bub   cópAije  1 

n-Cipmn. 
"Oo  bi  p  pÁilceAC,  pÁinneAC,  qiéiceAc, 

qiAocA-ò  Aim. 
■piAppuijm    50    1i-Aibi5    An     bAb]\Aim 
béA]ílA 

Dud  CAom,  ueAp,  pÁpcA  An  drawer  le 

90 

A'p  •o'peuTìAp  A  b-ppeAjAipc  m  LAixjionn 

glAO-ÓAC  i : 

Ai]i  éigin 
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■Do'n  cléineẃc 
A'y  niAcriAiiiAHA  cuincA)i]-n<.\  'y^n  day- 
book. 
TDob'  eijin  mo  cópnA  feolẃü  aih  CAob 

"oioni, 
Ay  me  A5  T)éAnAt)  ceoil  AYl'poijic  'y<\n 

state-room. 
95  SgAoilreAii     -[-eolcA     ai)\     iieoin      130 

Phoîbus, 
"Oo  bi  Eolus  beó  Ajuf  Thetis  ; 
Sgeinnit)  •oe  pjieẃb  ATnAc']v\ii  •o-r)\éAn- 

liunn, 
50    n-üiun-oi-o    A    b-i:A-o   a    ü-cca]-    iia 

5-Héine : 
tli'on  b-]rAt)A  5U]\  joilb  Ai]>  cLoDin  ]'ni 

TilAognui]-, 
100  -An    ■pAijige    ■óoiiiiin    aju]-    )\a-òaiic    iia 

ypéi]\e. 
Dí  bcACA  jAii   ]ioinii   A15  Î^»-Ẃ5  Ó  Lao- 

SAijie, 
'S  ni  blAipycAt)   ye  jnenim   be  ciieijit) 

IIA  b]iAon  Til  : 

céibe, 
'S  ni  b-pjijeAt)  ye  a  b]nYce  i'gAoileA-ó 
A1H  Aon-cop  ; 
105  t)i   peATDAi]!    0'X)úbt)A    1    5-cúintie    in 

AOtlA]! 

'Sé  A15  ii]i]\flu5Anii  Ai]!  f-úi'Alepéi-òliiii; 
Di  CAi]\b]ie,   a'^i"  5eA]ióiT)   a]'   üiobóit) 

Al|1    I'AOCAU 

-Ŵ15  CA)\i\uin5   1110   pbocóiüe    1    n-onóin 

îiA  i'jléipe. 
Di'    g^^'^l'^^'bc     Ó    "OoJAi)!     a'p    V'-'-^i''" 
a'  cao]'5A'ó 
no  A'y   CacaIL  a')-   Conn    a  pleAnncAÙ  a 
céile. 
Oi   SeAJAn    O    ünoi jce  'y<\n  ^ioi-oe   "d'a 

C]\AOCAt) 

■ô.'y  ■o'Á  ceAnn   a  joile  A15   cu]\   Aip   a 

n-einpcAcc. 
"Oo  ■óeA]ibui  j  'OiA]niuii'o  piA)i  a']-  pAobA]i 

Al]> 

11  AC  niAinpeAu  A  T3-ri\tAii  Le  cjuaLL  Aip 
éìymn. 


115   Sm   tiiAH   CAiceA-OA]\  cahiaII  50   CAoni- 
nAc, 
l3]\úi5ce,      pAtirui|ipeAc,      c)ieA]'5AncA, 

C)\AOCt)A. 

uíot)  Ai]\   ni'AnAiii    iiiA  but)  CAipe  t)Atn 

yéìn  ]"in, 
Since   cA)i]'nA  coiii    Anitieip  be  b-Aon- 

ncAc. 
"O'i-AnA]"    A111    iiiA]\c    gAn    p|ieAb,    gAn 

•pAOCAlÌl, 

120  ÎTIaji    a   bemeAt)    ]'ac    5 An    peAü    jah 

jbAo-ô  'nAiii  : 
ino  c)\eAc  ỳAT)A,  nío|\  iìiaja  but)  liiénin 

tioiii, 
Out)     nié     An     cbeAp     hiajija,     nó     An 

bApcjiAm  AonAij. 
<\cc  bACAnn   An    nÁi]ie   c)\Ácc  ai]i  éig- 

ceA]ic. 
-dij'ioj   1110   pbÁmce   50   ntieÁniiAit)  111  é 

Al)\    pAt). 

125    üut)  liiimc  iiie  t)'Á  lApjiAit)  Ai-n  "ÒiA  t)Á 
m-b'péitiin 
Scoinni    t)'Á]\    b-piA)iAt)    An-iA)!    50    h- 

é-i]\mn. 
t)'feÁiin  bioni  'nÁ  b-peACAj'  t)e  liuMceAp 

An   C-f AOJAlb  po, 

"O'lrAJAib  jé'n  b-pAini'uij,   'yÁ    ]iAib   a 

tj-CAipje  A15  Crcesus  ; 
'SnÁ    An     loiii]iA    óy-ÓA   tio    èóig    ÍIIac 

Aeson  ; 

130    'IIÁ   ]'OCA]\    nA     ScÓCAC     a']"     lÌlOJl-'OllÁlb- 
]\éAt)A. 

'S  t)Á  b-pAJAinn  'y^n  ìm\\\z  An  ỳinne- 
beAn,  "Oéijitipe, 

Le'n   cAibbeAt)   cÌAnn   cúmu]'Ac  llii'mj 
nA  T)-cpéAn-eAc. 

'SnÁ  A]i  t)eA)\niAt)  Seoin)'e  1  b-l-'Lontiiiu]" 
tie  jjieicpib, 

■<\'y  é  Aijceiceit)  ó  nA  iiAiiiAit)  50  Han- 
over Aì]\  èigni. 
135   -dn-t)ei)\nii  vo  CAbAinc  mA]i  iìiaIaihc  be 
buTÓeAcup 

Aìy  A  beit  ']"An  111-bAite  no  a  5-CAbAic- 
po]\c  éi^m. 

^i]i    A    beic    ']■•*"     iii-ÜAnúncAcc     aiii' 

nCApCUgAt)  1t)l)>  JAObAbAlb, 
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•d'  ]\eic  1110  ceAr]\Aiiu\n   ']w  I'niAcuii jẃ 

1110  úpeÁtiA. 
Ho  in-Aice  <\n  c-^vxjAijir  riijA-ò  rcAjAj'g 

50   J'eilil    ■OATH, 

140  ■d']'  blAij-e  iiA  leAniiA  50  ywinfing  jaii 

éitioni. 
îló  11T|"  All  5-C1IL  ó'n  c-iniim  50  ceite  ; 
tló    A15    biiA]-ui]\eAcc    te    peAtiAip    O 

Cinnéiüe ; 
Tlo  A  iii-bAile   Seoiiij'e  a   j-cóiìijah  ah 

c-féitii-ỳiii, 
TlifceA]ro  bÁn  •00b'  f-'eAnn  tie  Paojiai  j  ; 
145  Ho  in|'  An  5-C]ieAclAi5  iiia)!  a  5-cleAC- 

CA1Ü  mo  JAotcA  ; 
11Ó  1    LuimiieAC    ].-o]i    SonieAfln    iu\    5- 

CAobbA|ic  ; 
Ho  Äi]i  ]-LiAb  jeAÌ  5-C1.IA  jiiij  buAt)  iia 

yéibe 
■Ag    jllAJl    UlCC    miAllCA,    ■o]iuat!),    aju)- 

clei]iij, 
■A  b-focAn\   llibLiAiii   ut  1Ìló]u\in  yonn- 

Ápt),  béijeAncA. 
150  'Oo  ■òéATiyAt)  yeAivoAn  o)-  cionn  clÁi]\ 

Hi'eujA  ; 
Cent)    nit)    yAini]'    11  AC    n-CAjAiin     A111' 

beul-]-A, 
Deu]-   ■00   cLeACCAim  biicc  pAücmiiye  1 

n-eijin. 


THE   ADVENTURES   OF  A   LUCK- 
LESS WIGHT 
Viz.,  Donnchadh  Macnamara,  the 
Red-haired. 

I    I  would  recite  a  tale  for  m     neighbour 
on  any  subject, 

In  spoken  words  that  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  hundreds, 

Respecting  Brian  Boru,  respecting  the 
hosts  of  the  Fenians, 

Respecting  the  train  of  Mac  Lobus  the 
great  and  Magnus. 
5   It  were  not  fitter  for  me  to   speak  of 
anyone  of  their  labours, 

Than  of  an  event  that  happened  me  on 
account  of  the  world  : 


Because  that  I  was  scarce  in  means. 
And  that  the  people  of  Erin  are  found 

weak,  feeble. 
Without   revenue    or  aid   or  comfort, 
with  nought  but  fictitious  wealth, 
10  Being  consumed  by  treachery,  by  de- 
ceit, and  falsehood. 

Teaching  a  school  was  the  work  of  my 

days, 
And  it  was  secret  known  to  the  people 

that  this  was  a  poor  calling. 
But  when  my  neighbours  gave  me  food 

and  entertainment, 
I  used  to  make  amusement   and  sport 

from  one  noon  to  the  other. 
1 5   I  never  did  gather  gold  or  any  store  at 

all, 
But  the  shilling,  when  I  got  it,  I  would 

soon  spend  in  drink. 

In   the   night   lying    [in  bed]   and    I 

alone, 
I  was  awhile  thinking  on  the  state  of 

the  world  ; 
How  I  was  spending  my  days  without 

goods  or  clothes  ; 
20  And  that  it  were  better  far  to  be    a 

little  servant  awhile 
Yoking  the  horses,  or  digging  out  the 

clay; 
Or  to  take  as  my  spouse  a  chalk-white 

maiden ; 
Or,  yet,  should  I  go  out  of  the  lands  of 

Erin, 
That  I  was  qualified  to  pass  some  time 

as  a  clerk, 
25  That    I   would  go    under  sail   with  a 

breeze  a-blowing 
To  New  England,  if  it  were  likely  that 

I  could  go. 
On  the  coming  of  the  morning  I  started 

quite  livel)'. 
Out   of  my   bed    delighted    with    this 

intelligence  ; 
I  take  a  stick,  and  I  would  not  stay  on 

any  account, 
30  There  was  a  cock  in  my  hat  of  the  fa- 
shion, and  it  sharp-pointed, 
I    bade   farewell   to   my  friends    alto- 
gether, 
But  to  some  I  did  not,  in  the  violence 

[of  my  hurry] ; 
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Should  I  chance  to  find  a  ship  in  Ire- 

Ringleted, accomplished  she  was,  with 

land, 

a  smile  of  welcome. 

I  would  go  o'er  the  main,  where  there 

A  drawer  mild,  handsome,  tidy,  ready 

was  no  danger, 

at  each  call  ; 

35 

That  I  should  be  drawing  towards  the 

65 

Whatever  draught    she    brought,    she 

home  of  each  churl, 

would  it  sip  ; 

Or       drinking     milk       in       Malachy 

An  adventure,  tale  or  story  she  would 

O'Meany's  house. 

tell : 

Be  it  known  to  the  land  and  to  the 

Never  would   she   feel  anger  or  spite 

good  people  of  Power's  countr\'. 

with  you, 

Thequantity  of  provision,  small  wares, 

While    she  saw    with   you    any  cash 

and  presents, 

at  all— 

The  people  gave  to  me  altogether, 

A  woman's  wa3's  I  will  not  talk  about  ; 

40 

For  my  support  in  war  or  in  battle  : 

70 

My  cause   for  laughter  was  reason  for 

A  store  that  a  sum  of  days  would  not 

her  to  smile. 

expend, 

She  would   proclaim   me  famous,  if  it 

And    a  deep    chest    in   which   myself 

were  made  worth  her  while. 

would  fit. 

She  used  to  put  white  powder  in  my 

There  were  seven  score  of  hen's  and 

hair  ; 

pullet's  eggs 

While  in  bed  each  morning  my  drink 

To    eat    them    just    as    often    as    I 

she  would  prepare : 

wished. 

From  sole  to  head  she  did  altogether 

45 

A  crock  of  butter  that  was  packed  with 

shear  me. 

exertion. 

75 

Great  was    my  wonder    at    her  kind 

And   a  piece   of  bacon  more  weighty 

generosity, 

than  I'll  say. 

And   her  mamma's  stinginess    in   de- 

There were  more  than  nine  stones  of 

manding  each  penny  ; 

clean-sifted  oatmeal 

Nor  quart  nor  drop  would  the  mother 

With  the  scrapings  of  the  trough,  and 

allow  me, 

all  shaken  together. 

She  should  get  the  full  reckoning  from 

The  full   of  a   barrel,  the  best  in  all 

me  quietly. 

Erin, 

In  care  of  these  some  days  I  did  re- 

50 

Of  potatoes  (reds),  for  fear  of  famine. 

main. 

I  brought  a   cag  of  beer  that   would 

80 

Waiting  for  a  ship  that  would  be  leav- 

light up  with  fermentation, 

ing  Ireland. 

And  would   cause  the  dead  to   rise   if 

Captain  Allen — a  man  high-minded, 

that  were  possible. 

polite, 

I  had  jackets  as  tidy  as  any  coddy, 

Was  coming  to  the  city,  and   I  soon 

And  chequered  shirts  to  the  top  of  my 

agreed  with  him. 

fingers. 

I  then    with    bustle    my    preparation 

55 

A  bed  and  bed-clothes  altogether. 

make — 

On  the  top  of  my  trunk  with  ropes  were 

Myself  and  my  provisions  trotting  toge- 

tied; 

ther  ; 

Within  it  were  shoes,  a  wig  and  beaver, 

85 

I  went  to  Passage  on  a  carman's  garron. 

And  a  store  of  that  kind  which  now  I 

With  a  load  of  herrings   as  my  equ- 

shall  not  say. 

poise  on  the  other  side. 

To  Waterford  on  my  expedition  I  go. 

My  chest  on  board  the  ship  quickly 

60 

As  boldly  as  would  Conan  the  Fenian. 

was  taken. 

My  lodgings  with  board — both  food  or 

While  the  port  gentry  did  drink  with- 

feast—rtake, 

out  ceasing. 

With  a  young  woman  well-shaped  as 

They  asked  me  quite  briskly,  "  do  you 

any  in  Erin  ; 

English  speak  ?" 
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90 

And  I   contrived   to  answer   them    in 

Bruised,    grieving,    powerless,    down- 

Latin. 

cast. 

It  was   necessary  to  give  my  name  to 
the  clerk, 

And  be  it  on  my  soul,  if  it  were  better 
with  myself, 

Who  wrote  Macnamara  across  the  day- 

Stretched across  in  as  sad  a  plight  as 

book. 
My  chest  had  to  be  placed  beside  me 
then, 

anyone. 
I  remained   like  a  beef,  without   stir, 
without  relief. 

While  I  did  jest  and  sing  in  the  state- 

120 Mute  as  a  sack,  nor  could  I  call  or 

room. 

whistle. 

95 

At  noon  of  the  sun,  the  sails  were  un- 

Woe and   alas !    I    had    no  heart   for 

furled. 

jeering, 

Aeolus    and     Thetis   were     in    their 

I  would  be  a  laughing-stock  at  fair  or 

favour ; 

market. 

They  bounded  with  a  start  out  in  the 

But  shame  prevents  me  from  telling 

great  main. 
And   they   stretch  far  into    the    solar 

the  wrongs  [I  suffered] 
Until  my  health  was   once  again    re- 

heat. 

stored. 

Not  long  the  time  till  Magnus'  race 

125  Oft  did  I  pray  to  God,  if  it  were  his 

were  sick 

will. 

100 

Of  the  deep  sea,  and  of  the  sight  of 

That  the  veering  wind  should  drive  us 

heaven; 

back  to  Erin. 

His    food    untouched    before    Tadhg 

I  would  rather  than  all  the  wealth  I  had 

O'Leary  was, 
A  colic  did   prevent   him  from  taking 

ever  seen. 
Though  it  was  much,  and  than  all  that 

bit  or  sup. 

Crcesus  had  ; 

Quilty   O'Keefe  was   weeping  for  his 

Than  the  golden  fleece  which  the  son 

spouse. 

of  Aeson  won  ; 

Nor  could  he    the    fastenings    of  his 

130  Than  the  wealth  of  all  the  Scots,  and 

breeks  unloose, 

the  Dalriadians  ; 

105 

There  was  Peter  O'Dooda   in  a  nook 

Than  Deirdre  the  fair  one,  by  whom 

alone, 

Usnach's  sons  were  lost, 

Discharging  his  stomach's  contents  on 

Should  she  be  given  to  me,  with  these 

Phelim's  blanket. 

other  treasures  ; 

Carberry,  Tob}-,  and  Garrett  were  hard 

Than  all  the   riches  George  did  forget 

at  work, 

in  Flanders, 

Drawing  my  good  beer  in  honour  of  the 

When   to   Hanover   from  his    foes  he 

the  row. 

fled; 

Gerald  O'Dower  and  Flann  were  being 

135  All  I  have  mentioned,  with  thanks  I 

drained  out; 

would  give 

no 

Cahal  and  Conn  were  dealing  mutual 

To   be  at  home,   or   in   any   haven  at 

blows  ; 

all; 

John   O'Trihy  was  by  excess  of  bile 

To  be  in  the  Barony  back — the  Gaels 

overcome, 

there  would  help  me — 

Though  the  stomach's  apertures  tried 

While  ruling  o'er  their  young  ones — 

to  rid  him  of  it. 

and  selling  mj'  trenchers. 

Dermod   swore   behind     and    with    a 

Or  beside    the  priest  who  gently  did 

will, 

advise  me. 

That  a  third  of  them  would  not  live  to 

140  And  while  he  advised,  his  beer  I  drank 

come  back  to  Erin. 

without  payment, 

"5 

Thus  they  spent  a  while  in  sea-sick- 

Or in  Old  Kill  from  one  period  to  ano- 

ness, 

ther  ; 
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Or  chatting  with  Peter  O'Kennedy  in 

VVhitestown  ; 
Or  in  Georgestown  with   the  gentle- 
man, 
Richard  the  fair — of  all  the  Powers  the 

best ; 
145   Or  in   Cratloe,  where  my  kindred  do 

dwell, 
Or  in    Limerick,  on    the   Shannon    of 

fleet  ships  ; 
Or  in  bright  Slieve-gcua  for  hospitality 

famed, 
Dispensing  lore  to  poets,  druids   and 

clerics  ; 
Or  with  William  Moran  the  musical, 

the  learned, 
150  Who  would  chaunt  a  dirge  over  me  in 

my  coffin. 
A  hundred   other  thoughts—  now    all 

forgotten. 
Ran  through  my  brain,  as  is  the  wont 

of  wretches  in  distress. 


NOTES  TO  510UA  An  t\iii.\n<\iii. 


Line  I. — T3o  i\i4i\)rAiiiti  Vb^ol,  literally,  I  would  dis- 
tribute or  dispense  a  tale.  The  ?/í?/í7/ meaning  of  the  verb 
is  to  sav(,  as  to  food,  drink,  &c.,  having  the  fc'i sons  as 
the  direct  object,  as  at  line  148,  A15  ^MAp  Luce  ■oiiAnc.i, 
"serving  the  people  of  poetry"  [with  lore]  :  piA)\Anii  & 
Ian,  "  I  serve  many  "  [with  food].  eAcc^vA  SéAnniii- 
51\Ae. 

Line  I. — Sgeót,,  the  poetical  form  of  rjeub,  to  be  in 
assonance  with  CütiiAi\fA  :  this  word  should,  in  strict 
grammar,  be  cotiiApi-Ain  (the  dative),  but  this  latter  is  the 
nom.  plural  in  Waterford,  where  the  poem  was  composed. 

Line  2. — beoib,  poetical  lor  belt,  to  be  in  assonance 
with  eót,  knowdedge.  ■Qob'  eot  x>o  céAtJAib,  literally, 
that  would  be  knowledge,  or  that  w.is  knowledge,  to 
hundreds — that  would  be  intelligible  to  hundreds. 

Line  3. — <Mi\  b^MAn  bofoitiie  [or  bopuriiA],  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Clontar/,  1014.  Since  the  time  of  Oilioll 
Ohmi,  King  of  Minister,  a.d.  234,  the  descendants  of  his 
two  sons  [eoJAn  Vi\b-^  and  Co]\niAC  Caj*],  the  Eugenians 
and  tlie  Dalcassians  leigned  alternately  over  all  ^íunster. 
When  not  Kings  of  all  Munster,  the  heads  of  these  tribes 
were  Kings  of  Desmond  and  Thomond  respectively. 
Mahon,  the  brother  of  Brian  Borumha,  was  King  of 
Munster,  from  A.D.  960  to  976,  when  he  was  treacherously 
betrayed  by  tjonobin,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Donovans, 
to  Imhar,  King  of  the  D.mes  of  Limerick,  and  to  Maol- 
muadh,  the  King  of  Desmond,  ancestor  of  the  O'Mahonys, 
who  put  him  to  death.  Tlie  Danes  at  this  time,  from 
their  strongholds,  Dublin,  Carlingford,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick,  were  plundering  the  countiy  at  their 
pleasure.  They  had  brought  Mahon,  Brian's  brother, 
under  subjection.  To  escape  their  dominion,  Brian,  like 
Alfred,  liad,  for  a  lime,  to  live  as  an  outlaw  on  the  moun- 
tains.    yVround  him  the  nationalists  of  the  time  gathered. 


and  with  these  he  fell  upon  the  foreigners  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Brian  was  able  to  revive  the  patiiolism  of  his 
brother.  And  the  Danes  of  Limerick  having  gone  on  a 
jjlundering  expedition  to  SubcoTO,  near  the  town  of  Tip- 
jicr.iry,  were  attacked  by  the  Dalcassians,  who  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter,  and  pur^ued  them  to  Limerick. 
The  Dalcassians  entered  Limerick  along  with  the  fugitives, 
took  and  plundered  the  city,  burned  and  razed  its  castles 
and  fortifications.  Brian  was  27  years  old  at  the  time  of 
this  battle  (968).  Eight  years  afterwards  Mahon  was 
assassinated  ;  and  his  murderer,  Maolmuadh,  became 
King  of  Munster  for  two  years,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  beAÌAc  leAccA,  by  Brian,  who  then  became 
King  of  Munster  (978).  It  is,  perhaps,  a  singular  episode 
in  Lish  history,  that  the  treachery  of  'OonobAn  and 
tllAoltnuAẂ  has  been  particularly  narrated  by  their  de- 
scendants— John  O'Donovan  in  his  Notes  to  the  Four 
Masters,  and  John  O'Mahony  in  his  Notes  to  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland. 

bopoitiie  or  bopuWA  (Boroive,  Boroo).  Brian,  it  is 
said,  got  this  surname  from  his  having  again  imposed  the 
tribute,  so  called,  on  the  people  of  Leinster.  The  boputiiA 
tAigeAn  (Boroo  Loyen),  Leinster  Tribute,  was  first  im- 
posed on  that  province  towards  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury :  it  was  remitted  between  a.d.  674  and  694,  and 
re-imposed  by  Brian. 

Brian  was  King  of  Munster  from  A.D.  978  to  1002, 
when  he  deposed  the  King  of  Ireland,  Maelseachlainn,  or 
Malachy  II.,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  imtil  he  was  slain  on 
Good  Friday,  1014,  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  By  some 
Biian  is  accounted  a  patriot,  by  others  a  usurper  ;  but  all 
agree  that  he  was  a  great  warrior  and  statesman. 

Slóig  iiA  ■penine,  the  host  or  army  of  the  Fianns. 
Stoij,  poetically  for  ■pUiAj,  to  be  in  assonance  with 
bopuiiiA.  To  tell  a  tale  about  thera  is  an  easy  affair  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  they  were.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  are  from  a  note  to  the  Preface  of  O'.Mahony's 
Keating,  p.  xhi. — Fiann  (Feean).  The  army,  or  rather 
the  military  order  of  which  I'inn  [inotm  11lAcCumAil] 
w.as  the  chieliain,  was  called  the  "  Fiann  of  Eri."  He 
was  styled  "  Flaith  Feinne  na  Sluagh  "  (Flah  Fayni  ira 
Sloo),  i.e..  Prince  of  the  Fiann  of  Hosts.  Some  think 
the  word  Fiann  conies  from  '  Plioenician.'  It  possibly 
may.  It  is,  however,  just  as  likely  to  come  from  the 
same  origin  with  Fiadhach  (pr.  Feeagh),  i.e.,  a  hunt,  and 
to  mean  an  order  of  hunters.  The  Fianna  (pr.  Feemtn) 
seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  hunt  and  fight.  "  In  fine, 
the  Fianns  were  the  re.:ular  standing  army  of  Ireland. 
Under  ponn  11lAcCuiiiAib,  they  became  very  famous; 
but  his  father  and  graudf.ither  were  also  geneials  over  the 
Fianns  before  him.  In  ordinary  times  the  host  main- 
tained under  Finn's  command  amounted  to  three  caca 
(cähä).  ...  In  each  cau  of  these  there  were  three  thou- 
sand men."  .  .  .  But  in  times  of  war,  "  there  were  usually 
seven  eaha  placed  under  the  command  of  pionn.  .  .  .  C&t, 
plural  CACA,  is  usually  translated  battalion.  .  .  .  Legion 
would  have  given  a  better  idea  of  the  body  of  warriors 
composing  it." — O'Mahony 's  Kentiiig,  p.  348,  and  Note. 

Line  4. — <Mf  chA)\  111  Actobuif  móii\.  "  The  last  satire, 
lampoon  or  burlesque  of  any  note  composed  in  the  Irish 
language, was  published  in  1713  by  «AoWAgAn  O'llAcgAilLe 
(Egan  O'Rahilly),  a  Munster  poet,  on  an  industrious 
farmer  and  tax-gatherer,  in  Kerry,  named  Tadhg  Dubh 
O'Cronin  (Teige  Duff  O'Cronin),  the  ancestor  in  the 
female  line  of  the  Cronins  of  the  Park,  near  Killarney. 
In  this  burlesque,  O'Rahilly  traces  the  pedigree  of 
O'Cronin  in  thirteen  generations  to  the  devil.  This 
outrageous  lampoon  was  intended  by  its  author  to  ridicule 
ihe  illiterate  plebeian  families  planted  in  Ireland  by  Crom- 
well, and  such  of  the  native  Irish  as  united  with  them  in 
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oppressing  the  old  Irish  race  who  were  permitted  to  live 
on  the  land  of  their  ancestors  in  cabins  not  worth  more 
than  thiriy  shillings  per  annum." — John  O'Uonovan, 
Tribes  of  Ireland,  p.  32. 

This  satire  is  sometimes  called  eAcci\A  chloinne  Cho- 
w\h\,  and  sometimes  "  Parliament  Cliloititie  Chomiir." 
It  narrates  how  the  denizens  of  the  nether  world,  under 
two  noted  leaders,  fought  like  mortals  in  a  bloody  battle 
for  the  possession  of  some  coveted  tract  of  country  between 
the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron  ;  how  Beelzebub  and  his  fol- 
lowers, having  been  put  to  the  rout,  made  their  way  to 
this  upper  world,  and  chose  as  their  residence  this  island 
of  ours  ;  how  one  of  Beelzebub's  descendants  was  united 
to  a  "  maid  of  mortal  movUd,"  the  daughter  of  a  plough- 
man or  shepherd  ;  and  how  from  this  union  descended 
the  Chjp  III1C  tobui]-  inoii\;  tobui]-  being  one  of 
Beelzebub's  progeny,  and  uom.!]-  being  son  or  grandson  of 
tobuij".  I  have  not  the  work  at  hand  to  state  distinctly 
which.— Ed.  G.J. 

Line  5. — CeAcc  cajn,  to  talk  about ;  to  speak  of ;  ni'L 
don  nuA-ôjcü  A  tn-b'pú  ceAcc  cAipi",  was  a  reply  I  once 
heard  from  a  man  who  was  asked  had  he  any  news. 
Si-oeAij  mof.  é.íinic  x:i.\,  •ooyvcd  ^.-oba,  "but  he  did  not 
mention  the  shedding  of  blood." — Keating,  Key  to  the 
Shields  of  the  Mass,  Chap.  2. 

Line  5. — ueji-jA,  i.e.  Ue  ■ôeŵi-jAÍb,  a  compound  pre- 
posi:ion,  in  consequence  of,  on  account  of.  \i\  -oeipiix  a']' 
b^unweAiicA  1  ii-tjeipe  iiA  i-gi^'be,  ue  ■ôedfjAib  iia 
m-b)\ûon  -o'Á  11-ób  Ann,  there  w'ere  quarrels  and  fighting 
at  the  end  of  the  game — the  effects  of  the  drops  lliat  were 
drunk  there.  TDeAp^A  are  lees,  drugs ;  and  the  fighting 
was  the  lees,  as  it  were,  of  the  drink.  In  the  te-Kt  the 
meaning  is  a  forced  one. 

Line  7. — 5péicpe,  plural  of  5féir,  jewels,  precious 
stones  :  here  they  are  valuables  of  any  kind.  X)o  cuj  ■00 
'LeAbAi\  Ap  bACAÌ  niAp  gpeicfse,  he  gave  him  a  book  and 
crozier  as  gifts,  wyce  SheAgAin  t1i  ChonAilU  We  shall 
shortly  find  the  word  w-ith  this  meaning. 

Line  8. — VY'e,  are  found  ;  have  become  :  1p  TiOACAip 
A  puiweAtii  5U|\  f^nc  é  aiì\  ^-o^nAm,  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
it  was  got  honestly.     Ciiifc  An  in.-Oi-oce. 

Line  9. — SpionnpA|-,  gen.  aij",  wealth;  not  in  diets., 
though  in  the  spoken  language. 

Line  10. — Snioni.  TD'Á  piioiii,  consuming  ;  this  mean- 
ing not  in  diets.,  though  in  the  spoken  language.  IliX 
piAn  nÁ  cmneAi"  Aip,  acc  é  beic  t)'á  fmoiii  auiac,  is 
said  of  a  person  pining  away. 

Line  12. — niÁ'p  (mÁ  n-,  if  it  be),  f0CAii\  An  cenro  pn, 
if  that  be  an  easy  occupation,  i.e.,  it  is  not  an  easy  occu- 
pation. Ceipo  is  liot  in  O'Reilly's  Dicty.,  e.Kcept  as  a 
■gen.  of  ceÁpT). 

Line  13. — Có'íf.,  justice,  right ;  here  it  signifies  food,  as 
it  often  does  in  the  .spoken  language  :  comc|\orli  is  used 
in  the  same  manner.  By  gbeup  he  meant  attendance  and 
the  other  necessaries.  When  well  treated,  he  is  said  to 
have  lieen  a  most  entertaining  companion. 

Line  14. — CuiTjeACCA,  company,  society  ;  here  it  means 
amusement. 

Line  17. — ^loiTie,  state,  condition  :  not  in  diets. 

Line  ig. — ©AppA,  goods,  wares  ;  jAn  eAi\i\A  gA  eATJAc, 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  yet  O'Daly  substituted  Apg 
for  eApixA. 

Line  20. — ITlAot,  a  servant. 

Line  21. — ComAi\,  presence.  <\5  cotnAip  nA  j^-CApAbb 
is  strange. 

Line  21. — Ca)\ca,  cleaning  out,  as  litter  out  of  the  cow- 
house, &c. 

Line  24. — 'S  50  ni-b'eob  [ni-bu-o  eob],  that  it  was  a 
knowledge  to  me. 

Line  25. — feoiune,  a  breeze,  not  in  diets. 


Line  26. — SAgi'AnA  IIuaó.  America  is  always  called 
by  this  name  in  Waterford.     Really  Neiu  Englaiul. 

Line  30.  — Vs'?"^»  ^  crease  in  the  leaf  of  a  hat  over  the 
forehead  or  poll ;  this  constituted  what  Mr.  O'Grady 
calls  "  a  knowing  hat." 

Line  32.  — ^'oi]\éi5in,  violence  [of  his  hurry]. 

Line  33. — ÜA  g-cAfpAẂ  ■oaui,  should  it  happen  to  me  ; 
should  I  chance  ;  literally,  should  it  turn  for  me. 

Line  35. — Sci\óinpe,  an  intruder.  Sniei^xbe,  a  churl ; 
neither  is  in  diets. 

Line  38. — 5i\eici\e,  here  may  be  either  valuables  or 
presents. 

Line  40. — Spén\lin5,  not  in  diets.,  except  in  O'Don., 
App.,  where  it  is  said  to  be  "a  storm."  Ca-dj  jAoiilAa 
has — TlA  Ccesars  buẃ  ceAnnA  p^éipUng  nA  lAnn  ;  "  The 
Cresars  who  were  strong  in  the  battle  of  swords."  In 
Ai^-ce  feAJAin  t1i  ConAib  it  is  said  :  Cpi  inic  Suibne 
nÁ'p  ob  pDéipbnj  ;  "  The  three  MacSweeneys,  who  did 
not  decline  a  fight."  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  of 
fight  or  battle  in  this  place. 

Line  42. — ^.\  ■o-coibLpnn  pém  Ann,  i.e.,  in  A  'o-coilt- 
pinn  pein,  that  I  could  fit  in.  Cuitbm  or  Coilbim,  I  fit 
in,  find  room  in. 

Line  48.— Dpio-OAp,  lees,  dregs  ;  Io)-at>,  gen.  toifoe, 
a  trough  ;  the  t)i\ior>4p  here  means  the  meal  that  remained 
in  the  kneading  trough  after  the  bread  had  been  kneaded  ; 
this  was  scraped  off  for  üonncAü  and  shaken  through  his 
oatmeal. 

Line  50. — Seuix-bixoTO,  or  'OAOix-bpuro,  here  must  mean 
famine. 

Line  51. — TJo  lAppAW  be  peroeAW,  would  light  up  with 
blowing  [fermenting]. 

Line  59. — ScÁip,  a  journey  ;  not  in  diets. 

Line  62. — A  b-pocAii\  An  05-ninAoi.  A  b-pocAi^  is  a 
compound  preposition,  and  therefore  An  óg-nniAoi  should 
be  h-óg-thnÁ,  but  this  would  not  be  in  assonance  with 
buTD  copAije,  and  a  poet  always  sacrifices  grammar  to 
rhyme.  O  Daly  wrote  IT^WAT  ■"''''  05-irinAOi.  It  is 
curious  that  mnAOi  is  said  by  O'Reilly  to  be  the  gen.  of 
beAn. 

Line  71. — ino  cbti.  This  a  very  nonsensical  line,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  order  of  time  has  been  disregarded. 

Line  79. — 'tl  A  b-peii>ib  [m  a  b-peiẃib]  (pron.  vi-il,  the 
first  i  as  in  time).  V^™'^  is  not  in  diets.,  nor  much 
written,  though  common  in  the  spoken  language  through- 
out Munster  and  Connaught.  1  b-peixnb  is  a  compound 
prep,  signifying  " taking  care  of;"  1  b-pemib  An  cije, 
in  care  of  the  house  ;  pé  ah  pAin  -oo  bi  pi  aw  yeiwib 
'pAt)  cogbAinu,  "it  is  the  long  time  she  was  taking  care 
of  you  and  bringing  you  up." 

Line  83. — 5teupAim  opni,  I  prepare  myself,  yeippge, 
a  dasliing,  impetuous  movement. 

Line  84. — Co)-oup,  charge,  cost  expense  ;  here  it  is  the 
same  as  Ion,  food  provision. 

Line  91. — niop  b-pubÁn\  OAni,  I  should  ;  it  was  essen- 
tial ;  well  for  me  that  I  did. 

Line  96. — 'Ot)  bi  Eolus  leo.     teo,  favourable  to  them. 

Line  102. — Ci\ei  jiT),  a  colic  ;  not  in  diets. ;  the  1  pro- 
nounced like  i  in  time. 

Line  108. — pbucoin  ;  not  in  diets,  pboc,  a  bung.  I 
heard  it  said  long  ago  that  CAppAincmo  piocóitje  meant 
drawing  my  beer.  These  three  were  free  from  sea-sick- 
ness, and  able  to  make  merry  over  the  viands  of  their  sick 
comrades. 

<Mp  pAocAp.  SAOcAp,  toil  ;  Ai^v  pAOCAip,  with  great 
exertion,  such  as  to  cause  a  shortness  of  breath. 

Line  III. — UoiTje,  gall.  Ivibe,  a  hair,  is  the  reading 
in  all  the  copies,  but  I  cannot  make  any  sense  out  of  it. 
O  Trihy  may  be  prostrated  with  bile,  or  he  may  be  thrown 
in  the  TMoe,  mire. 
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Line  113. — 'Oo  ■Deái\bôTO,  he  swore  ;  this  meaning  noi 
in  dictionaries  for  üeopbj-ô. 

Line  117. — blow  aip  m'iiiŵm  mÁ  bifô  CiMj-e  •ÔAm  yéin 
pii.  Ill  the  copy  from  which  the  poem  is  being  published 
the  word  dii&m  first  was  written  in  the  line  quotC'l  above; 
in  all  the  other  copies  I  have  seen  ni'irAtlanig,  my  cloak, 
was  the  expression  employed,  a  very  (.ommon  expression 
both  in  the  spoken  and  written  Lish,  which  was  nsed  to 
avoid  swearing  by  the  soul.  In  the  song  composed  by 
TDoniicAT)  in  Newfoundland  he  sa-d  :  bioẃ  Afm'ýAllAing 
gup  mói\  ail  bpeug  pnn,  "be  it  on  my  cloak  that 
this  is  a  great  untruth."  The  reader  will  hear  «ip 
niablAins  often  used  for  ai^x  m'ýabbAnij.  The  Irish  are 
very  ingenious  in  softening  down  their  oaths  ;  they  say 
niAij'ce  for  mo  bAifce,  my  baptism  ;  •oin  b;\i5  An 
jAbAip,  by  the  goat,  for  ■oa|\  h\\iÿ  &n  leubAiiv.  X)&]\ 
bpig  A  b-yuib  ne  JAbAi)!  1  lllAOCAil,  by  all  the  goats  in 
Mothil,  instead  of  by  all  the  books  there,  was  a  common 
oath  about  Carrick-on-Suir  half  a  centuiy  ago. 

Line  117. — 111a  buŵ  cAii'e  •òAm  peiti  linn,  "  If  I  were 
better  off  myself."  This  is  a  very  curious  idiom  in  Irish  ; 
it  is  very  well  understood  by  Irish  speakers,  but  to  explain 
it  is  not  so  easy,  CAi^-e  is  the  comparative  of  CAi^-,  ~,ivf, 
moist.  Two  men  going  to  play  cards  as  partners  agreed 
upon  a  system  of  signs,  but  in  spite  of  tliese  signs  they 
lost  what  money  they  had.  One  of  them  then  said  to  the 
other,  reproachfully,  "111  benJeAt)  lÁ  •oe'n  ]\ac  Aip 
Aon-ne  benaeA-o  Ag  iniii\c  at)'  ýocAip-p  ;  nioi\  j-cati  cu 
Acc  A15  TjéAnA-ò  coiiiApcAiwe  Ai^i  peAu  iiA  h-oiX)ce. 
feuc,  A  ChoniAip,  nioyvcAipe-ouicpem  é  "  "  See,  Tom, 
you  were  no  better,"  was  the  reply.  uAug  gAO-obAc 
describes  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  as  making  rejoicings,  with  nnisic  and  dancing  ; 
and  he  adds,  11i  CAi]-e  é  -oon  liiAigoeAn — "nor  is  the 
Virgin  less  exultant."  A  poet  said  of  a  certain  person  : 
cum  Aip^Mim  nAC  ixacitao  pé  50  biAcpAW  a  ceAnn,  "  that 
he  would  not  go  to  Mass  till  his  head  would  turn  grey," 
and  he  added:  111  cAi)-e  é  •oo'n  AbnipAnA,  "nor  is  he 
better  in  respect  of  alms-deeds." 

Line  122. — CleAp  mAi\5A.  .  .  .  bApri\Am  AonAij. 
These  expressions  signify  a  laughing-stock,  but  I  cannot 
give  any  explanation  of  tliem.  LAi-c)\Am  I  cannot  find 
anywhere  else. 

Line  130. — ■OAili\éAt)A.  The  Dalriadian  settlement  in 
Scotland.  The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Irish  in 
Argylcshire.  in  Scotland,  was  founded  by  CAii\b|\e  Hia-oa, 
son  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  Conaire  II.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  From 
another  daughter  of  Conn  sprang  the  Eugenians  and 
1  lalcassians  of  Munster.  The  colony  in  Scotland  was 
from  time  to  time  assisted  by  their  kinsmen  of  Dalriadia, 
in  Ulster  (the  county  of  Antrim),  and  in  A.D.  503,  Fergus 
Mor,  the  son  of  Ere,  King  of  Dalriadia,  in  Ulster,  led 
another  body  of  the  Ulster  Dalriadians  to  Scotland,  and 
by  the  aid  of  their  kinsmen  in  that  country  they  seized 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Alba,  as  Scotland  was  then 
called,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  able  to  become 
independent  of  the  parent  country  too. 

Line  141. — 1"!'  An  5-C1IL  This  line  was  first  inserted 
in  the  last  copy  of  the  poem  made  by  the  author.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  lile  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  Clancys,  gentlemen  farmers,  in  Old  Kill, 
in  the  parish  of  Kill,  county  of  Wateiford.  At  this 
house,  too,  Thomas  Harney,  of  Stradbally,  then  a  youth, 
was  also  a  visitor,  and  it  is  here  he  must  have  made  the 
copy  from  which  I  transcribe  for  the  Journal.  When 
this  family  were  evicted,  Harney  wrote  a  short  poem  in 
which  these  lines  occur — 


CAompiw  gAc  gaiibAC  a')-  pÁnAipe  iom 
'SgAc  Aon  -ouine  cnÁróce,  bocc,  cÁpnocr,  A'p  pAnn, 
Oic  cible  nA  pÁitce  '\&n  A|\ui]"  nÁ'p  JAim 
S510P  A  luce'  iicpeib  cug  lÁn-cneA'o  Am  com. 

Line  142. — pcA-OAip  O'Cmneitje.  A  gentleman  far- 
mer who  lived  in  bAile-nA-b-pAoiceAc  (Whites'-town), 
the  scene  of  the  adventure  of  SeAiuup  5pAe. 

Line  144. — HipceAp-o  OÁn.  Richard  Power,  the  fair- 
haired,  a  gentleman  farmer,  dwelt  in  bAile-Seoii\pe. 
This  townland  adjoined  Whitestown  on  the  one  side,  and 
nearly  touched  Old  Kill  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Richard 
O'Flynn,  bookseller,  Worce>ter,  Mass.,  is  the  grandson 
of  this  Mr.  Power.  The  six  lines  from  141  to  146  inclu- 
sive, were  not  in  the  earlier  copies  of  the  poem. 

-Aip  éigin  is  used  twice  in  the  poem  :  at  line  90,  where 
it  signifies,  "hardly,"  "scarcely,"  "  with  difficulty  ;"  and 
at  line  134,  its  meaning,  "  away  "  from  pursuers  ;  in  136, 
éigm  means  "some." 

Line  112. — <M5  cup  Aip,  "afflicting  him." — O'Don. 
Ir.  Gr.,  p.  296. 

Line  116. — 111Á  bun,  "  if  it  were,"  i.e.,  it  was  not. — 
See  note  on  line  12. 

Line  135. — bui-óeAcup  in  Munster  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  bAoücup. 

sLiAb  5-CuA,  "  sliAb  CuA."  This  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  mountain  now  called  Cnoc  lllAeL-oomnAig, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Clonmel,  in  the  County  of  Water- 
ford.  The  name  is  still  ple^erved,  but  pronounced  .Sliabh 
Gua,  and  now  popularly  applied  to  a  district  in  the  parish 
of  Siskinan,  in  the  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  lying 
between  Dungarvan  and  Clonmel."*  O'Donovan  is  cor- 
rect here,  as  usual.  The  parish  of  Siskinan  extends  to 
the  River  Nier,  but  the  portion  of  the  parish  between  the 
river  and  beÁpnA  cibl'  ciAnA,  in  the  vicinity  of  péi'o-na- 
T)-CiompÁn,  is  not  called  sLiAb-g-CuA,  but  bAppa-nA- 
h-<\oipe. 

buA-D  nA  -pel be,  the  palm  of  hospitality.  SbiAb  5-CUA 
was  said  also  to  bear  away  the  palm  in  learning  and 
poetry  ;  bApp  póile,  bÁpp  léipn  a']-  bÁpp  pibi'ôeACCA. 
Generosity  there  is  not  yet  extinct.  .Some  idea  of  the 
generosity  of  tlie  people  of  that  locality  may  be  h.id  from 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  classical  school  there  during 
the  hundred  years  preceding  1S20,  or  thereabouts.  This 
school  was  of  course  frequented  by  students  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  the  County  of  Waterford,  but  also  from  the 
other  counties  of  .Munster,  and  occasionally  a  young  man 
from  the  other  three  provinces  found  his  way  thither. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Introduction  to  O'Mahony's 
Keating  is  literally  correct : — "  In  many  counties  as  late 
,as  the  end  of  George  Ill.'s  reign,  there  were  famous, 
classical  schools  in  which  the  English  tongue  was  never 
heard.  And  down  to  our  own  day  literary  hospitality 
continued  unimpaired.  The  ablest  masters,  classical  and 
scientific,  have  taught  thousands  of  students,  who  for 
years  were  entertained  with  the  most  lavish  kindness  in 
the  houses  of  the  farmers  in  the  districts  around  the  school, 
of  late  a  deserted  barn  or  deserted  dwelling  of  mud  wall 
and  thatched  roof.  In  Tipperary,  Waterford  and  Limerick 
it  W.1S  usual  to  have  two  of  those  '  scholars  '  living  for 
four  and  five  consecutive  ye.irs  with  a  family,  and  treated 
with  extreme  courtesy  and  tenderness.  Such  was  the 
devotion  of  this  class  not  only  to  scholars  but  scholarship, 
that  in  the  first  cycle  of  this  century  there  was  scarcely  a 
farmer  of  any  competency  who  did  not  give  one  son,  and 
sometimes  all  his  sons,  a  classical  education  without  any 
reference  to  their  intended  professions  or  pursuits." 

Such  was  the  treatment — the  cóip  a'p  jbeup — afforded 
by  the  "  Farmers  of  Slievegue  "  to  the  "  scholars."     And 
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what  these  "  scholars  "  were  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  they  challenged  the 
young  men  of  the  parish  to  meet  them  in  a  regular  hurling 
match,  which  match  was  won  by  the  "  scholars."  Nor  is 
the  recollection  of  the  poetry  altogether  lost  on  Slievegue. 
A  friend  visiting  that  locality  not  long  since  has  thus 
written  to  me  ; — "  The  verses  given  above  I  copied  from 
the  dictation  of  a  young  girl  of  about  fifteen — one  of  the 
best  singers,  if  not  the  very  best,  1  have  ever  heard — 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liardicWai/io/ia,  in  a  place 
called  cUi0iiii-iiA-5coi5eul,  next  townlaud  to  üuai\-<mi- 
i:liion<.\,  and  to  b^ile  n-x-'gioLcAige  of 'OonncA'o  iluAW 
associations.  I  heard  her  sing  tliem  at  an  evening  party 
(accompanying  them  with  a  concertina),  exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  given  above,  in  Irish  and  English." 
If  any  space  in  this  issue  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  remains 
unoccupied,  these  verses  sha'.l  be  crushed  into  it,  other- 
wise they  will  be  inserted  in  the  following  number. 


The  following  Notes  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  of  Friar-street,  Cork. 

Line  5. — SpeAj",  a  short  turn  at  active  work  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  man  walks  into  a  barn,  and  one  of  the  threshers, 
handing  him  the  flail,  sa5'S  :  "  peo  buAil  g^veAp." 

Line  21. — <V  5-comA'p  ni  5-cû]jŵlb.  In  company  with 
or  guiding  horses.  [Will  any  reader  send  me  an  instance 
of  comAp  joined  to  A  or  1,  as  here ;  I  cannot  recollect 
seeing  it  appended  to  any  prep,  except  op  and  pAoi. — 
Ed.  G.J\ 

Line  30  — Veipc,  the  leaf  turned  up.  T-'Aobap  Aip,  an 
edge  on  it  for  the  work  (well-fitted  for  the  work). 

Line  35. — Scpóitipe,  an  idle  stray.  Sméipbe,  a  low, 
contemptible  fellow. 

Line  51. — Oo  bAppATD  te  péroe,  that  would  light  up  by 
being  blown  (as  a  fire  would  light  by  blowing  it),  it  was 
so  highly  up. 

Line  63. — ■P'*'"''"SAc  should  be  pÁCAC,  prudent  ;  but 
pamneAc  would  do  as  applied  to  ringlets  of  hair. 

Line  83. — VéipTb^  should  be  péippe — be  peippe,  in  a 
fuss  (I  prepared  myself  in  a  hurry). 

Line  III. — tîoiTje  should  be  poiLbe  together,  that  is  his 
stomach  going  both  ways  together. 

Line  122. — CbeAp  niApjAiti,  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
market  played  tricks  on. 

Line  122. — bApc',vAm  AonAij  should  be  beApcAp  An 
ẃonAiJ,  the  cup  out  of  which  every  toady  drank  at  the 
fair. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 

We  propose  to  supplement  the  many 
useful  elementary  works  on  our  native 
language  by  the  issue  in  the  Journal  of  a 
summary  of  their  contents.  For  those  who 
have  already  a  colloquial  knowledge  of 
Irish  this  summary  will  be  of  itself  suffi- 
cient. Those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
speak  Irish  should  seek  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  after  the  study  of  its  elementary 
principles.  Of  course  no  combination  of 
letters  in  a  book  will  give  an  exact  idea  to 
a  foreigner  of  the  sounds  of  another  lan- 


guage, but  it  may  give  an  approximate 
notion,  or  it  may  serve  to  bring  to  mind 
sounds  once  heard.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  give  the  sounds  of  the  Irish  letters.  To 
learn  their  exact  sounds  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  native  of 
an  Irish-speaking  district.  In  the  articles 
on  the  "  Sounds  and  Letters  of  the  Irish 
Language,"  this  subject  is  more  fully 
entered  into.  We  trust  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  every  native  of 
Ireland  will  realize  to  himself  the  fact  that 
his  education  is  defective  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  native  language  of  his 
country.  As  far  as  the  Gaelic  Union  is 
concerned,  it  will  not  be  its  fault  if  facilities 
are  not  given  in  abundance  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  knowledge. 


Chapter  I. 

The  Irish  alphabet  consists  of  eighteen 
letters,  <>.,  b,  c,  t),  e,  -p,  5,  h,  1,  I,  111, 11,  o,  p,  \\, 
\,  c,  u.  Of  these  five  are  vowels — three 
broad,  a,  o,  u,  and  two  slender,  e  and  1. 
The  vowels  when  thus  marked,  Á,  o,  &c., 
are  sounded  long,  when  not  so  marked  they 
are  short. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  : — 

SOUNDS.  examples. 

A,  Á  long,   as  a  in  call  bÁp,  death. 

Ẃ,  a  short,    ,,   a  in  cart  ^a^,  weak. 

&,  é  long,    ,,   e  in  where  pé,  six;  pe,  he,  it;  é,  he,  it. 

e,  e  short,   ,,   í  in  wet  be,  with. 

1,  i  long,      ,,   ee  in  seen  min,  smooth;  pi,  she,  it ;  i, 
she,  it. 

I,  1  short,      ,,    /in  tin  nun,  meal. 

O,  Ó  long,  ,,   ova  more  op,  gold;  mop,  great. 

O,  o  short,  ,,   0  in  worth  popu,  a  tune. 

II,  11  long,  ,,   oa  in  smooth  piin,  a  secret;  cú,  thou. 
t1,  u  short,  ,,   ;<  in  put  pup,  a  lip. 

The  persons  of  the  verbs  in  Irish  are 
formed  in  two  ways — by  certain  termina- 
tions which  express  the  different  persons, 
as  cÁmi,  I  am ;  nÁnD,they  are  ;  or  by 
putting  the  personal  pronouns  after  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  as  cÁ 
me,  I  am  ;  cÁ  i'iau,  they  are.  This  latter 
form  is  the  one  mostly  used  by  the  moderns, 
it  is  called  the  analytic  form  :  the  other 
form  is  the  synthetic. 

In  Irish  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  espe- 
cially of  the   verb  to  be,  and   of  the  other 
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irregular  verbs,  differ  very  much  in  their 
negative  and  affirmative  forms. 

The  verb  to  be,  present  tense,  analytic, 
affirmative  and  negative. 

Affirmative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  CÁ  me,  I  am.  I.   CÁ  piin,  we  are. 

2.  CÁ  CÚ,  thou  art.  2.   CÁ  fib,  ye  are. 

3.  CÁ  fé,  he  is.  3.   CÁ  fi-du,  they  are. 

Negative. 
Shigjilar.  Plural. 

1.  Ili't  tile,  I  am  not.    ..  1.  tU'l  film,  we  are  not. 

2.  ni't  cii,  thou  art  not.  2.  tli'l  pb,  ye  are  not. 

3.  nri  fé,  he  is  not.  3.  11i'Lfi<iT),  they  are  not. 

The  synthetic  forms  of  the  above — 

Affirmative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  CÁim,  I  am.  I.   CwtnAoin,  we  are. 

2.  Cûip,  thou  art.         2.   Cacaoi,  ye  are. 

3.  CÁ  fé,  he  is.  3.   C jro,  they  are. 

Negative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  tli'Liiii,  I  am  not.  I.  Tli'Uiiro,  we  are  not. 

2.  lli'Liyi,  thou  art  not.         2.  ni'Lci,  ye  are  not. 

3.  nil  fé,  he  is  not.  3.  tli'Lit),  they  are  not. 
Ä'oíí  I. — The  verb  in  the  third  person  singrilar  has  no 

synthetic  form  ;  the  analytic  is  formed  by  putting  the 
several  personal  pronouns  after  the  third  person  singular, 
a.s  CÁ  me,  cÁ  fitin,  cÁ  fiAO. 

A'oli  2. — b  and  c  above  are  sounded  as  v  and  /;  respec- 
tively, and  <soi  as  te  in  English  ;  -ái  is  sounded  like  aw-i 
in  drawing,  but  closer. 

A'íẃ  3. — The  letter  &  is  often  prefixed  to  ca,  caiiii,  &c., 
as  <JCÁ  me,  arÁim. 

Note  4. — 1li'b  is  an  abbreviation  for  ni  ftiil,  the  f  being 
silent. 

Nouns  in  Irish  have  five  cases,  the  no- 
minative, genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and 
vocative ;  the  nom.  and  ace.  are  always 
alike.  The  dative  is  the  case  governed  by 
a  preposition. 

t)Át),  a  boat,  and  Á)V0Án,  a  hillock,  are 
thus  declined — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Kom.  bat),  a  boat.  Nom.  bÁiX),  boats. 

Gen.    "bÁiD,  of  a  boat.  Gen.    Idát),  of  boats. 

Dat.  te  bÁo,  with  a  boat.  Dai.  be bÁüŵib,  with  boats. 
I'oc,     •<VbÁi'o,  o  boat.  Voc.     A  hkoi.,  o  boats. 

Nom.  Á)TOÁn.  Nom.  ẃfoÁiti. 

Gen.    &f.M&.\\\.  Gen.    «fOÁti. 

Dat.    be  h-ái\T>Án.         Dat.    te  h-áfOiíiiAib. 
Voe.     <3i  ^fOÁin.  Voc.     ^  ÁfOÁiiA. 

Note  I. — Observe  that  in  these  examples  the  gen.  and 
VOC.  sing.,  and  the  nom.  plural,  are  alike ;  they  are 
formed  from  the  nom.  sing,  by  inserting  t  between  the 
broad  vowel  and  the  consonant.  Nouns  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  be  of  the  first  declension. 

Note  1. — The  dat.  plural  is  formed  from  the  nom.  sing, 
by  adding  ûib  to  the  latter.  This  rule  holds  in  all  the 
declensions  when  the  gen.  sing,  and  the  nom.  plural  are 


alike.  The  termination  Aib,  or  ib,  in  the  dat.  plural  is 
seldom  sounded.  Nouns  in  this  case  are  pronounced 
as  the  nom.  plural :  T5o  iiA  CApAbtAib,  to  the  horses, 
is  generally  pronounced  x>o  na  capAibt. 

Note  3. — After  words  ending  in  a  vowel  the  letter  h  is 
very  often  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as 
te  li-Af  ill,  with  bread  ;  50  h-<s.fT)áii,  to  a  hillock. 

VOCABULARV. 

■djuf,  conj.,  and. 

-<^5.  '^'S.  prep-,  at. 

•cMf,  A^\,  prep.,  on. 

■An,  the  article  the  ;  plur.  ni. 

•<\f An,  s.  m.  gen.  AfÁm  ;  plur.  id.,  bread. 

dlTOin,  s.  m.  g. — Am,  pi.  id.,  a  hillock. 

b  J,  s.  f.,  nom.  pi.  of  bo,  a  cow. 

bfóg,  s.  f.  g.,  bfóije;  pi.  bfogâ,  a  shoe. 

Cipûtt,  s.  m. — Aitt,  pi.  id.,  a  horse. 

.cliroi,  s.  m.  g.  id.,  pi.  ctuoATOo,  covering,  especially 
bedclothes. 

Cnoc,  s.  m.  g.,  cnoic,  pi.  id.,  a  hill. 

Cliûnn,  s.  m.  cfuiim,  pi.  id.,  a  tree. 

1m,  s.  m.  g.  ime,  butter  :  in  Connaught  this  is  pro- 
nounced im,  as  English  i  in  tin  ;  in  West  Munster, 
eem  ;  and  in  Waterford,  ime,  as  /  in  time. 

leAbi,  s.  f.  g.  teabcd  ;  pi.  te-ipcucj,  or  lej.p<sc<i,  a 
bed  ;  gen.  is  also  teûpitm  ;  dat.  teoiboiinn. 

torn,  adj.,  bare  ;  com.  tuime;  pi.  tomû. 

TllÁife,  s.  f.  g.  niAife,  Mary. 

min,  adj.,  smooth;  comp.  mine  ;  pi.  id. 

tllóp,  adj.,  great ;  comp.  mo  ;  pi.  iiioi\<i. 

IIU1C,  s.  f.  g.  nnnce ;  pi.  miicû,  a  pig. 

no^NA,  s.  f.  g.  id.,  Norah,  a  woman's  name. 

Ociioif,  s.  m. — g.  Aif,  hunger. 

op,  s.  m.  g.  óif,  gold. 

0]\m,  prepositional  pron.,  on  me  :  CÁ  ocjidf  ofiii,  hunger 
is  on  me.     I  am  hungry. 

ppáf,  s.  m.  g.  l^pÁif,  brass. 

ScocA,  s.  m.  g.  id. ;  pi.  f  cocAiẃe,  a  stocking. 

Cif,  s.  Í.  g.  cipe  ;  pi.  ciopca,  a  country. 

Conuvf,  s.  ni.  g.  Comiif,  Thomas. 

EXERCISES. 

(i.)  ÜA  ẃn  ci]i  1110)1,  Ajuf  An  cnoc  Á\\-o, 
iiiin,  lom,  jAn  cjiAnn,  jẃn  cApAlt-,  g^n  bo, 
jAn  111UC,  M\\.  (2.)  -AcÁ  A]iÁn  Ajtij"  ini, 
Ajiip  0)1  Agiif  ppÁf  Ŵ15  üoinÁp :  ni'L  b]iÓ5 
nÁ  pcocA,  LeŵbA  nÁ  cUtoa  aj  11ó|\a.  (3.) 
ÜÁ  ocnA|'   onin.      (4.)    ÜA  cA|\c   o]\tii.     (5.) 

ÜA  bA  AJUf  CApAlbb,  ÓH,  AJUp  1111,  A5ll|-  AflÁtl 

A15  111Áii\e. 

(i.)  The  country  is  large,  and  the  hill 
high,  smooth,  bare,  without  a  tree,  without 
a  horse,  without  a  cow,  without  a  pig  on  it. 
(2.)  There  arc  bread,  and  butter,  and  gold, 
and  brass  with  Thomas  (Thomas  has  bread, 
&c.) :  there  is  not  a  shoe,  or  stocking,  bed 
or  bed-clothes  with  Norah  (she  has  not  a 
shoe,  &c.)  (3.)  Hunger  is  on  me.  (4.) 
Thirst  is  on  me  (I  am  hungry,  &c.)     (5.) 
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There  are  cows  and  horses,  gold,  and  butter, 
and  bread  with  Mary  (she  has  cows,  &c.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  exercises  2  and  5 
above  that  when  cÁ  is  thus  used  with  the 
preposition  A5,  at,  or  zuitli,  it  expresses  pos- 
session, as  CÁ  bo  ẂJUf  CApAÌi  AJcMllj^A, 
AJU]-  ẂCÁ  Cc\0]\A    ẂJUf   A]'aL    Ag    nilHHl]'.  I 

have  a  cow  and  a  horse,  and  Maurice  has  a 
sheep  and  an  ass. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  sentence 
above  that  nouns  joined  by  a  conjunction 
do  not  take  a  plural  verb  in  Irish,  and  this 
is  the  case  whether  the  nouns  are  singular 
or  plural. 


Chapter  II. 


The  Diphthongs. 

In  Irish  there  are  thirteen  diphthongs  : 
Ae,  Ai,  AG  ;  CA,  ei,  eo,  eu  ;  ia,  10,  ni  ;  01,  ik\, 
ui.  Of  these  Ae,  ao,  eu,  ia,  ua  (and  gener- 
ally eo)  are  always  long  ;  the  others  are 
sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short. 
Their  different  sounds  are  given  below. 


SOUNDS. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ae,  long 

as  fl  in  day 

/seiv  the  air. 

as,  long 

„  a  in  calf 

fill,  a  heel. 

Ai,  long 

„  01  in  toil 

amip-p,  time  (in  Munster  only) 

ai,  short 

„  a  in  fat 

bŵile,  a  town. 

•ao,  long 

„  a  in  say 

•oAop,  dear  («•  in  Connaught). 

eÁ,  long 

„  a  in  war 

yeÁpi\,  better. 

eu,  short 

„  a  in  dart 

reAp,  a  man. 
iéini,  a  leap. 

éi,  long 

,,  ei  in  reign 

ei,  long 

„  i  in  file 

51\eim,  a  bit  (in  Munster  only) 

ei,  short 

„  e  in  wet 

geip,  tallow. 

eo,  long 

„  0  in  pole 

ceól,  music. 

eo,  short 

„  0  in  worth 

t)eoc,  a  drink. 

eu,  long 

„  a  in  day 

meui\,  a  finger. 

IA,  long 

„  ea  in  fear 

ciaLI,  sense. 

Í0,  long 

„  ee  in  see 

pen,  wine. 

10,  short 

,,  i  in  king 

1.-10)-,  knowledge. 

1Ú,  long 

„  cw  in  new 

•piu,  worth. 

iu,  short 

„  ti  in  put 

ybiuc,  wet. 

61,  long 

„  0  in  more 

còi-^,  just. 

01,  long 

„  uet  in  queen 

cpoi-ôe,  a  heart. 

01,  short 

„  i  in  whip 

coii\,  a  fault- 

■ai.,  long 

„  0Í  in  doer 

511  aL,  coal. 

Ú1,  long 

„  11  in  rule 

j-TJib,  an  eye. 
bui-ôe,  yellow. 

UÍ,  long 

„  uee  in  queen 

ui,  short 

„  ui  in  quill 

jruil,  blood. 

The  verb  to  be,  so  irregular  and  idiomatic 
in  most  languages,  is  perhaps  more  so  in 
Irish  than  in  any  other.  The  form  below 
is  called  the  assertive. 


Assertive  Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I1'  me,  it  is  I.  I.  If  pnn,  it  is  we. 

2.  If  cu,  it  is  thou.         2.   If  pb,  it  is  ye. 

3.  1f  é,  it  is  he.  3.  1f  lAT),  it  is  they. 

The  learner  will  observe  that  é  and  iŵü 
are  used  here  instead  of  f  é  and  fiAxi ;  1,  she, 
is  also  used  instead  of  p  ;  inn  and  ib,  in- 
stead of  finn  and  pb,  were  used  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago,  but  they  have  since 
become  almost  obsolete.  The  assertive 
form  cannot  be  expressed  with  the  particles 
An,  ivlietlier,  ni,  iiot,  though  often  under- 
stood with  them. 

VOCABULARY. 

ACA,  at  or  with  them  ;    3rd.  pi.  of  AjAm,  a  prep.  pron. 

[aj,  at,  and  me,  /],  with  me;    when   this   prep,   is 

compounded  with  the  pi.  pronounsmti,  ib,  iatd  ;  the 

compound  has  a  gen.   pi.    force :    AjAinn,    AgAib, 

Acu,  of  us,  of  you,  of  them. 
Ai5e,  with  him  ;  3rd.  pi.  of  AgAm  [aüá  Aije,  he  has]  ; 

Aije,   as  a  simple  preposition,   is  used  for   A15   in 

Waterford. 
A11UÌ,  adv.  of  time,  to-day. 

All,  interrogative  particle,  not  translated,  whether. 
AfbAf,  s.  m. — Aif,  corn  ;  Ati  c-Aj\bop,  the  corn. 
AfAl,  s.  m. — Aib,  g.  id.,  an  ass  ;  An  c-AfAt,  the  ass. 
bin,  adj.,  white  ;  gen.  and  compar.,  bÁine;  pi.  bÁnA. 
bÁine  (see  above), 
bwinne,  s.  m.  g.  id.,  milk. 
bo,  s.  f.  g.  id. ;  dat.  bum  ;  nom.  pi.  bA  ;  g.  pi.  bo  ;  dat. 

pi.  buAib,  a  cow. 
bpeug,  s.  f.  — eige  ;  pi.  — 5 a.  a  lie. 
CiA,  inter,  pron.,  who,  which,  what  ;  and  in  Connaught, 

where,  how,  as  cia  tfieit)  bo  A'gAC.  hcav  many  cows 

have  you  ?     Cia  pAib  cu,  where  were  you  ? 
CumA,  adj.  ind.,   equal,   indifferent  :  if  cuniA  beif,  it  is 

equal  with  him,  i.e.,  he  does  not  care  which. 
Ouiiie,  s.  m.  g.  id.  pi.  X)Aonie,  a  man  ;  pi.  people. 
■Oiob,  inf.  id.  V.  a.,  sell,  pay  ;  -oiolcA,  p.  p.,  sold,  paid. 
■Oeif,  3rd.  sing  past  tense  of  v.  a.,  AbAip,  say. 
DungApbAii,   s.  m.   — am,    Dungarvan,  the   name   of  a 

place  ;  Garvan's  fort, 
é  pers.  pro.,  he,  used  instead  of  \é,  with  if  ;  if  oume  e 

fin,  he  is  a  person. 
ITeAf ,  s.  m.  g.  fif  ;  pi.  id.,  a  man,  a  husband  ;  the   dat. 

pi.,  fedfiib,  is  fully  pronounced, 
peuf,  g.  f elf,  hay,  grass, 
pfinne,  g.  id.,  truth. 

VifinneAC,  adj.  com. — nnije  ;  pi. — nneAcA,  true. 
JuaL,  c.  m.  g.  juAit.  coal. 

be,  prep.,  with,  at ;  the  prep,  prons.  derived  from  it  are, 

Liom,  with  me ;  LeAC,  with  thee ;  teif,  with  him  ; 

béice,  with  her ;    binn,  with  us  ;    bib,   with  you  ; 

beo,  with  them. 

meuf AcÁn,  s.  m.  g.  — Am,  a  thimble  ;  feA^A  nA  ineupA- 

CAn,  the  man  of  the  thimbles,  the  thimble-rigger, 
tllom,  s.  f.  g.  moni,  turf,  a  bog. 
ITluifif,  s.  m.  g.  liiuifif,  Maurice,  a  man's  name. 

EXERCISE. 
I.    v\n  leAC-f  A  HA  bA  úo  ?     2.   1|-  Lioiii-]-a 
nA  bA  ;  if  te  UomA]^  An  bAume,  Agu)-  if  te 
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ÎTlÁilie  riA  cApAiLl,  ha  1i-a]-aiI,  iia  iiuica, 
A^U]-  All  c-A]\bAii.  3.  -(All  téice  ah  yeu]\  yo? 
4.  Ill  té  :  CÁ  ]-é  T>íolcA  Le  iniii)\i)\  5. 
ArS.  p  A15  ■oi'ol  tiA  bo  bÁine  Aiiui  Atg 
PojicÌÁinge.  6.  1)"  A15  "OiingAnbÁn  nA]"eAn- 
bÁtj  ACÁ  fi',  niÁ']'  -(.-iiiinneAC  ).-eA]i  iia  iiiéA)iA- 
cÁn.  7.  II1  piunneAC  :  •ounie  é  pn  a]\ 
cuniA  Lei]'  ciä  aca  |i']iinne  no  bpeug  a  'oei)\ 
•pé.  8.  -dn  1110111  ACA  'Y<sn  ceme  A15  pÁt)- 
jAUij  ?  9.  11Í  iiióin  iu\  juaL  aca  'j-aii  ceitie 
Aije  Aniú. 

I.  Are  the  yonder  cows  thine  ?  (literally, 
whether  are  yonder  cows  with  thee  ?)  2. 
The  cows  are  mine,  &c.  (literally,  it  is  with 
me  the  cows,  it  is  with  Thomas  the  milk, 
and  it  is  with  Mar}'  the  horses,  the  asses, 
the  pigs,  and  the  corn.)  3.  Does  this  hay 
belong  to  her  ?  (lit.,  whether  is  this  haj-  with 
her?)  4.  It  does  not  (lit.,  it  is  not  with 
her)  ;  it  is  sold  [to]  Maurice.  5.  She  is 
a-selling  the  white  cow  to-day  at  Water- 
ford.  6.  It  is  at  Dungarvan  of  the  old 
boats  she  is,  if  the  man  of  the  thimbles  be 
true.  7.  He  is  not  ;  he  is  a  man  rc///// 
whom  it  is  indifferent  which  of  tlicni — truth 
or  falsehood — he  says.  8.  Whether  [is  it] 
turf  that  is  in  the  fire  with  Patrick  ?  (acá- 
Ŵ15  pÁn|\ui5,  that  Patrick  has).  [It  is]  not 
turf  or  coal  [that]  is  in  the  fire  with  him 
to-day  (acá  Aije,  [that]  he  has). 

The  tripthongs  are  aoi,  eoi,  km,  nii,  and 
UA1  ;  they  are  always  long. 


SOUNDS. 
■AOI,  as  ei  in  keep 
eoi,   „  yeo  in  yeoman 
IAI,    „   ie  in  pierce 
IUI,    „   ii  in  cube 
11 01,    „   00  and  i  short 


EXAMPLES. 
CAoni,  kind. 
yeuiL,  flesh. 
I'ioiiẃ,  of  a  deer, 
cnini,  silent, 
built,  strilie. 


When  consonants  have  dots  over  them  it 
is  a  sign  of  what  is  called  aspiration.  As- 
piration is  a  change  in  the  sound  of  a 
consonant.  All  consonants,  except  ]\,  are 
liable  to  aspiration,  but  I  and  n  are  never 
dotted.  The  aspirated  sounds  of  the  con- 
sonants are  as  follow  : — 

SOUNDS.  EXAMPLES. 

b  broad,  w  or  v  as  :iio  bo,  my  cow;  wbtAow,  his 

shout 
b  slender,  v  „  tio  beul,  thy  mouth 

6   broad  (gh  in  lough)      „  a.  cof,  his  foot 
6   slender  „  ciiiinTi,  I  see 

■D  broad{y  brd.  &  guttrl.)  „  ■oo  liopu)-,  thy  door 
x>  slender,  y  „  A  'Oiû,  O  God 

ý  broad  and  slender,  is  silent 


SOUNDS.  EXAMPLES. 

5  broad,  a';  td  broad  as  mo  jopr,  my  field 

g  slender,  as  x>  slender  „  a  gleu]-,  his  instrument 

til  broad,  nasal  w  „  mo  iiu\c..\hn,  my  mother 

rii  slender,  v  „  tiio  tiiej]-,  my  opinion 

p  broad  and  slender,  f.  „  a  pun,  his  pain 

V  broad,  h  „  mo  f- Jl,  my  heel 

f  slender,  h  orch  „  ■oo  fioci.-A,  your  silk  ;   &.  Se^i- 

5J.111,  O  John 

c  broad,  h  „  a  acaiiv,  his  father 

c  slender,  h  ,,  mo  i:ii\,  my  country. 

t  and  11  aspirated  approach  closely  to  the  English  / 
and  ;/. 

Eclipsis  is  the  suppression  of  the  sound 
of  an  initial  consonant  by  placing  before  it 
another  softer  consonant,  which  is  pro- 
nounced in  its  stead.  111,  L,  \\,  5,  are  never 
eclipsed  ;  but  the  last,  instead  of  being 
eclipsed,  combines  with  11,  forming  a  new 
sound,  115. 

TABLE   OF   ECLIPSES. 

SOUNDS.  EXAMPLES. 

m  eclipses  b,  as  ò.'^  tii-bÁ-o,  our  boat 
b         ,,       p,  „  Ap  b-pu\ii,  our  pain 
b         ,,       -Ç,  „  «p  b-):ocLóii\,  our  dictionary 
11  ,,       Ü,  ,,  bu|\  n-'OAtfi,  your  ox 

■o         „       r,  „  A  T>-ceAc,  their  house 
c         ,,       i",   ,,  &x\  c-fÌAc,  the  rod 
5         „       c,  ,,  Ap  5-ceA]\c,  our  right 
11  unites  with  5,  as  ẃp  ngopc,  our  field 
S  followed  by  m  or  by  a  mute  is  never  eclipsed.     The 

eclipsing  letter  is  generally    separated    from   the   letter 

eclipsed  by  a  hyphen. 

In  Irish  there  is  a  rule  which,  translated, 
says,  "  slender  with  slender,  and  broad  with 
broad,"  This  means  that  in  any  word 
when  one  or  more  consonants  have  a 
slender  vowel  on  one  side  of  them,  they 
must  have  a  slender  vowel  on  the  other, 
and  when  they  have  a  broad  vowel  on  one 
side  of  them,  they  must  have  a  broad  vowel 
on  the  other.  There  are  very  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  which  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Every  consonant  has  a  broad  sound  and  a 
slender  sound,  both  in  its  simple  and 
aspirated  state,  and  it  depends  on  the 
vowels  on  each  side  of  it,  or  next  to  it, 
which  of  these  sounds  it  shall  have.  These 
sounds  are  best  learned  from  an  Irish 
speaker. 


Ill  liA  ri]\  'nÁ  511ÁI'. 

1]'  ]'eA]\b  All   p]\iniie,  i]'  iiiiti)'  All  biieiij 

A1)l    UAl)llb, 
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IRISH     AS     SPOKEN. 
By  Patrick  Stanton. 


<xn  sctAbuiue  son<\. 

{Tlie  Happy  Agricultural  Labourer?) 


"Oo  CAic  me  co]'Ac  mo  ■pAoJAit  m\\  ah 
■o-üAoli)  j'oi]\  ■oe'n  cúncAé  -peo,  Aige  '11  5- 
Cu]i|iAiciti,  m&.\\  A]\  iiuM]\  mo  -['eAcc  •i"in)'))\ 
HÓTÍiAm — 'LeAC-'i-lije  idiji  CiII-Ik\c  Ajiif 
DAile-IÍlAcÓTDA,  ieAc-míie  o'lieA]'  ó  "0)101- 
ciot)-nA-'pAnui]'5e,  ionAT)--pui jce  "Cúi]\ceTiA 
m-OúnT)im,"  ríiiicioti  ceut»  bLiAuAn  ó  |'oin 
— CAob  ié'  n  c-SeAii-Cill,  lotiAt)  cómninjte 
An  p\.e  pAuiAAic  piApAi]'  CúiToún  ci'mcioll 
■oeic  m-btiATÍnA  Ajti-p  •da'  cat»  ó  foin,  Ajuf 
ni'b  Acc  C]\A)'nA  riA  1i-AbAnn  it)i]\  ah  c-SeAn- 

Clbi    AJll]-     AH      "   Da]UÌ11AC  "     inA)!      Ajl      lilAI]!, 

tem'  ciiiiinie  i:éin,  i:iti-óe  -pojlAmcA  Agu]" 
mó]iÁn  i-jolÁini'je  mAice  jaouaIaca.  tli 
M\\  ŷilí-óe  'nÁ  Ai]i  pbiüeAcc  riA  h-Aice  "oo 
meAj'Ann  c]iÁcc  Anoi|",  acc  ai]i  Aij'üeóiiieAcc 
Aguj"  Aiji  jneAnmAipeACC  p\\  boicc  "oo  caic 

A  f-AOJAb  gAn  CÌAOtl  JAn  clAmpAji,  AJ  obAin 

be  |\Áti  Aju]'  1'buAj'At) — Ajuf  mÁ  mAi]\  ].'eA]\ 
|AiAm  -oeAbb  jAti  -ouAijiceAi',  I'oriA  jAn 
■pAi'ób)\eAf,  -pÁTÍi  gAn  -peAnbuf,  •00b'  é  ]'in 
pATDjiAic  tju  Du|ic.  Cimciolb  CÚ15  bbiAwriA 
Agui'  "oa'  CAT)  Ó  foul,  Aju]'  be  mó]u\ti 
bbiATJAncA  11011116  ]'in,  ■00  bi  ]~é  aj  obAi]i  ■00 
■òeA]Abi\ÁCAiii  m'  acaii  Aip  An  5-Cu]1]iaicíii. 
An  DiiiicAC  A  "m-buAbAt)  An  c)\iúi|i." 
'' OuAib  A  lilicib  !''  "  UiubAi]!  yé'n  5-co]i- 
A]'nA  'ci  : "  "nÁ]v  cAiLtiii  búc  n c\  jéije 
pn  ! "  "I^óg  1  A  Cai-oj  !"  "t^eAj  a 
Illicit!"  "'péi.ic  inA]i  A  cinceAnn  -ji  !"  "  "Oo 
cui]ii]'  cemneAj'-cLuAife  Aijice  !"  "  buAib 
An  |-UAÇC  -01 !"  "  TlAp  ^-joibcij  uo  buAib- 
ceÁn  !"  "  ÜÁ  fi  c]ioTTi,  An  i\o-o  bocc ! ' 
"SeACAin  A  1i-iiiiliocÁn  1" — aju]-  ihaji  ]'in 
■00,  Ó  mAix)iii  50  li-oiTDce.  Dinj  liiinic  xio 
CAiceAC   A    colli --i-ctÁiini luce    i'Caü  I'iia]-,    ni 


yiAupAnjiY  buille  -oo  buALAü  acc  a  cuicim 
A  binge  be  jAiin'je. 

Ha  pnÁCAije. 

"  CionAf 'cÁ  All  JAjiiUMJe"  ajuc,  a  Diin- 
CA15  ? 

"  -An  gAUiiAi'je  !"  "O  bÁ'  il-SeÁjAin,  nioji 
eijije  mATOion  ai]i  '  ÍÌlÁi)ie  pÁiicobÁin  '  'nÁ]i 
pioc  -p'  bÁn  -pjéice  -D'AlpAin  Ap  jac  cbAi]', 
■00  CA1C  nA  ■pA'óbÁin  èA]i  ciiAiixe  aiji  peA-o 
nA  li-oiTÍce  !"  * 

"Oo  bí  A  lÍlAC  lÍlícéAb  COIÍI  A1]'T)lÚtÍlAlb  bei]' 

■çém,  Agu]'  130  "  biiif  An  •oúccAp  c|\é  n-A 
•púibe"  05  50  beó]\.     Uimciobb  Aoip  cúij  nó 

]'é     tie     bllATDAnCA     UO,     TiO    buAlb     A     lÍlÁCAl]! 

•'tllAijie  pÁ]\cobÁin "  é,  Ajup  -oo  buAib 
ITlicéAb  1  !  "O'  innif  Pauhaic,  a  5-cóiii- 
buAuAniiA  li-oibjie  50  jiAib  "  An  b]iAoii  "  Aim 

lllicéAb      "  <.\[1    buAibij'é,    A    pÁt))lA1C?"    (a)1 

piAü-fAn)  "  é-  buAbAẂ  !"■ — "  ní  leAjpAing  a 
liieifneAC  Aiji  cúijpuinc!"  (A]i-pApÁü]iAic.) 
SeAJAn  Ajup  pÁ-onAic  nA  "  b-Paidies.) 
"Oo  TiiAiji  An  beijic  'oeAtib)iACA)i  po  ai]! 
CÓ1Ì15AH  pATDjiAic,  üo  bí  bei)AC  'oeijibpétj]! 
pópcA  Aco,  Ajup  nío]\  bpétij  a  ]iá-ó  50  ^iAib 
"  lAn  An  cíje  "  ne  jDÁipcíje  aco.  "OubAiiic 
An  OúncAc  ju)!  'ôeAniiiAt)  nA  inÁcAi]ieACA 
beAC  A  n-AinmneACA,  Ajtip  juji  Ab  AiiibAix) 
•00  ■oeinit)!]'  1AT)  -00  coiiiAijieAm  ApceAc  '-pAn 
C-"  Settle"  "mA|i  no  coiiiAiiieOTiipuitie  bine 
l'icím'ge  "çé  ci]ic  !"  "  "Oo  cajac  SiobÁn  A15 
ceAnn  nA  beApAn  aju]-  Si'jle  Aige  n-A 
copA,"  "•00  cjiomAC  SiobAn  uA  j-córtiAmeArii  " 
— "  Íl-Aon,  'oó,  c]ii,  ceACAin,"  &c.,  &c.  "  üa 
1110  cuit)-pi  50  léi]\  cpummgce  ;"  "Abpuib 
•00  cuit)  fein  Ajuc-fA,  A  Sí  jle  ?" 

îloi'-oin  pioii-fuAjiAC  ■oob'  eA-ò  An  itiac  but) 
fine  beó.  "Oo  bi  ]'é  a  üéAnAiii  pcÁcA  bÁ, 
Aju-p  TJO  CU1C  pé  -oe'n  pcÁCA  "  iiiaji  tio 
cuicyeAC   1110   jdio]:a   aj'  1110  bcAb "   (a]\]' aii 

0Ú)1CAC.) 

"Oo  bi'  pAipc  A  m-beub  An  noipip  aco, 
Ajup  ■00  bi   p'  bom   50  beóji.     "  "Oaji  "oeA);- 


*  Wi.  pA'ôbÁiti,  the  largest-sized  potatoes,  threw  the 
next  in  size,  tiA  h-xjlpÁin,  out  of  their  way  into  the 
furrows,  just  as  the  stronger  in  a  bed  would  throw  the 
weaker,  ca(\  cnAifce,  over  the  side-post  of  the  bed. 
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búJA-ò  j^Aii  -oiAbAt  ẃtm  "  (a]>i-a  PvVÓ|W1c) 
"■DO  ]-giii]i)-ÁlpAÍ5e  i'eAiijÁn  <m]\  aüíihcioIL, 
tiAoi  n-uAi]ine,  oíüce  •óúbo.-nAé,  au-uaca  aii 
liieAuon-otuce !" 

"Oo  bi  Aon  toc-o  ẃrhÁin  a  b-pAT)HAic  bocc 
— hut)  ^eoXX  te  fewn-buiLe  é,  An  uai]!  vo 
bei-óeAc  |-e  jAti  cobŵc  "ITlAi-ne  PahcoIáhi  " 
ŵgu)' "  pÁxi)iAic  no  Oúnc  "  "00  jtẃobẃc  ]'e 
féin  Ajuj'  A  beAn  Aip  a  céile  coiccioniicA, 
Aguj'  iÁ  Ái|iijce,  x>o  bí  An  cüiii]\Át)  ]-o 
eACAjTCA,  mAp  A  leAnAnn — 

p.  "  A.  1ÌlÁi]\e  pÁjicoLÁin  ?"  aji  ciii]\i)' 
poj'  Ai]\  An  -o-cobAc  ■OAin  ? 

111.  "tliop  cinjieA-p,  A  pÁ-o]\Aic  •ou  Oiìnc" 
— ""00  bí  An  iiiAit)ion  j.-Lnic  Agu)"  x>o  h<-\y^- 
■ptiiT)e  An  pÁi]-ce.     (lìliceÁL.) 

p.  "  ■pAJAini-'i-e  cobAC  50  nieA]\,  nó  ']■ 
■ouic-f  e  1]-  TneA]'A  é  !  " 

111.  "50  -Deiiiim  A  pA-ojiAic,  ni'l  ]'é  CÓ1H 
'nÁ  ceAjic  An  jA-ni^un  bocc  vo  ciomÁmc  •óÁ 
■mile  'fli'je,  lA  iriAiDAin  i:eA]ẂÄnnA,  te  cúig 
cnApÁm  biieÁjcA,  aj  lApnAib  bU'nnin  beAj, 
bpeAn  cobAc." 

p.  "  LobAc  no  buAi]ic  !    Sjpioi' a  llliliil!" 

•Aju];  •oob'  eigton  •00  lÌliceÁl  "l'51"'o)'" 
50  ISAibe-lìlAcó-oA,  lÁ  yuAji,  irbiuc — "cnoij- 
ci'n  "  'nA  lÁiifi  Agu]^  "CÚ15  cnApÁin  b]\eÁ5rA  " 
"o' uíbe  ^ÌACAn  ínnce,  Ag  iahiiato  "  blúii\in 
beAj,  b|ieun  cobAc  ;"  acc  caji  éi]'  cai-au  -óo, 
T)o  bi'  'oei]ie   le  "  buAi)\c  "  An   ÌAé   i-in.     X)o 

llÓnAg    All     piÓ]3A     50    buAC    léljl,    AgUf     ITAOl 

bcAjÁn  nóimeincíje,  m'  -jiAib  peAp  bocc  ai]\ 
A  cine.     eij-X)  leif  péin  Aguf  cuigpi]!  pi]!. 

"  O  !  ni  mi'li'e  ceot  CAoin,  beó,  bi'ng  eunlAb  ! 
in  mil-pe  juc  Sjn'nj  oj-timAoi  itiaouja, 
'11 Á  'Co-p-Ai]AC  Iiiajica'a  j-cúinje  ctucAi|\ — 
An  ]jio-iDA  iÁn,  Ajup  111Ái]\e  Aiii  pocAi)i ! 

"  Hi  mi'lfe  néut  p\\  c)iéic  ai]i  ìuacai]i  ! 
in  nn'lpe  pog  •oo  ój-ponuACAi]!, 
'11Á'Co]'-CA]\-5lún' — iiiobÁiTi  Am  buotlwc — 
III0  púile  -oúncA  'p  me  nniccA  a  n-ueACAc  ! 

"  PaiJ  lACAin  ip  jeAWnA  IlleACA  Y  Clll]! 

"OÁ    5-COpAÜ     50    ttelg    lAT),  UA    HÓ]'CAt)    Al]l 

bi)! — 


<.\i]i  fDÌopA  cobAC,  ']■  ine   AiiAice  mo  '  beAn- 

cii]iAin5 ' 
luijijéA-ónA  Y'Lacahi  iaü,  T)A]\  m'  ýAllAinj 

•00  cubAjipAinj." 

pAniUMC  ScúiToún. 
CojicAij,  mi'  nA  SAiimA  1884. 


THE    SOUNDS   AND    LETTERS  OF 
THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 


VII. 


So  many  matters  of  pressing  importance 
have  of  late  demanded  space  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  that  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  we  have  not  been  able  to  return  to  a 
consideration  of  the  elementary  sounds  of 
our  native  language,  and  of  the  characters 
used  to  indicate  them.  We  left  off  after  a 
description  of  the  last  of  our  five  vowels.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  the  origin  of  our  vowels  is 
concerned,  we  have  sufficiently  discussed 
that  now  rather  threadbare  subject.  But 
we  have  not  yet  touched  upon  vowel  com- 
binations, in  other  words, 

Diphthongs. 

Diphthongs  (from  the  Greek  òi'í,  twice, 
and  \pOoyyoi,  a  sound)  have  been  defined  as 
"  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  the  same 
syllable."  But  according  to  this  definition 
it  is  supposed  that  the  two  vowels  are  not 
only  both  written  but  both  pronounced. 
But  this  definition  does  not  take  in  what 
are  called  in  English  improper  diphthongs, 
or  such  as  ao  in  Irish.  A  definition  of  a 
proper  diphthong  is  the  combination  of  the 
sounds  of  two  vowels  in  one  emission  of  the 
breath.  An  improper  diphthong  is  one  in 
which  the  sound  of  only  one  of  the  two 
vowels  is  heard,  or  even  the  sound  of  some 
one  other  vowel  not  contained  in  the  diph- 
thong at  all.  English  has  a  number  of 
improper  diphthongs  and  of  syllables 
written  with  simple  vowels  pronounced  as 
diphthongs  ;  in  fact  the  orthography  of  the 
English  language  is  a  regular  chaos  in  this 
respect.      Thus,  cb  in  Casar  is  pronounced 
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like  ee  mfeei  ;  ao'm  gaol  pronounced  as  a  in 
ale  ;  au  in  auburn  pronounced  as  a  in  wall ; 
ai  in  ail  pronounced  as  a  in  pale  ;  ei  pro- 
nounced in  various  ways,  m  freight,  height, 
counte7'feit,  and  soforth.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  call  these  improper  diphthongs 
digraphs,  there  being  two  vowels  written  and 
only  one  pronounced.  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Dutch,  and  many  other  languages  have  a 
great  many  of  these  improper  diphthongs. 
But  Irish,  in  common  with  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  has  none  but  proper  diph- 
thongs. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
kindred  Celtic  language,  the  Welsh,  of 
which  the  orthography  is  strictly  phonetic. 

In  Irish,  therefore,  a  diphthong  is  the 
union  of  two  vowel  sounds  in  one  syllable, 
though  one  of  the  two  vowel  sounds  is  often 
very  slightly  pronounced.  As  for  the  diph- 
thong Ao,  it  does  not  contain  the  sound  of 
either  a  or  o,  whether  as  pronounced  in 
Connaught  or  Munster,  though  it  is  still  a 
true  diphthong.  With  this  exception  the 
writing  of  the  diphthongs  is  strictlyphonetic. 

Irish  possesses  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  diphthongs.  Now,  a  multiplicity  of 
vowels  and  diphthongs  gives  a  softness  and 
melody  to  a  language  which  render  it  suit- 
able for  singing.  Thus  Italian,  from  its 
numerous  vowels  and  the  absence  of  the 
French  and  Portuguese  nasal  sounds,  has 
been  found  peculiarly  suitable  for  musical 
purposes.  Irish  possesses  the  same  advan- 
tages in  its  diphthongs,  along  with  greater 
strength  and  vigour.  The  Irish  is  thus 
essentially  a  musical  language.  But  if  its 
numerous  diphthongs  give  it  this  advantage, 
they  also  serve  another  equally  useful  pur- 
pose. Without  them  all  it  would  be  im- 
possible strictly  to  carry  out  the  rule  caoI  Le 
CAoL  Ajui^teACAn  LeteACAn.  Theobservance 
of  this  rule,  and  of  all  the  grammatical 
changes  connected  with  it,  is  their  principal 
orthographical  use.  As  closely  connected 
with  this  subject  we  ought  at  this  point  to 
explain  the  two  Irish  grammatical  terms, 
CAolu JAt),  or  attenuating,  and  teAcniiJA-ó, 
or  making  broad.  By  the  former  is  under- 
stood changing  a  broad  vowel,  or  a  diph- 
thong ending  in  a  broad  vowel,  into  a 
slender  vowel  or  a  diphthong  ending  in  a 
slender  vowel.     Thus,  in  the  first  declension 


of  nouns,  the  word  for  grass  is  yeun  in  the 
nominative  case.  To  form  the  genitive  the 
eu  of  feun  must  be  attenuated,  which  is 
done  by  writing  it  iréin.  Broadening  or 
making  broad  is  the  converse  of  attenua- 
tion. Thus,  ACAin,  a  father,  has  its  last 
syllable  broadened  in  the  genitive  by 
changing  the  word  to  aca)!  ;  mil,  honey, 
becomes  iiieAÍA,  &c.  It  is  evident,  on  a 
cursory  inspection,  that  the  numerous  diph- 
thongs afford  unusual  facilities  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  attenuating  and  making  broad, 
and  thereby  of  more  strictly  observing  the 
rule  of  cAoL  le  caoI,  &c.  When  we  come 
to  consider  these  things,  as  well  as  the  deli- 
cate varieties  of  articulate  sounds  indicated 
by  many  of  the  diphthongs  and  their  ad- 
jacent consonants,  we  shall  find  that  not 
one  of  the  numerous  diphthongs  is  unneces- 
sary. A  slight  acquaintance  with  Irish 
pronunciation  and  orthography  is  apt  to 
suggest  the  notion  that  the  latter  is  un- 
necessarily complicated,  but  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  shows  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  this  prepossession,  and  fills  the 
student  of  our  language  with  admiration  for 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Irish  diphthongs  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  that  are  always  long  and 
those  which  are  sometimes  long  and  some- 
times short.  The  rule  of  Latin  and  Greek 
prosody,  that  diphthongs  are  naturally  long, 
does  not  apply  in  Irish.  Those  diphthongs 
that  vary  in  quantity  are  called  variable. 
A  long  diphthong  is  called  in  Irish  •OAýo  ja]\ 
^TA-OA,  and  a  variable  one,  t)aì.-ojah  ACAp- 
HUijceAc.  There  are  seven  diphthongs 
which,  being  always  long,  require  no 
accent  written  over  them.  Tliese  are  the 
following  : — 

Ae,  oe,  AG,  eo,  eu,  ia,  ua. 

The  variable  diphthongs  are  sometimes 
long  and  sometimes  short.  When  long  it 
is  only  one  of  the  two  vowels  of  the  diph- 
thong that  is  long,  and  this  is  marked  with 
an  accent.  The  long  variables  are  as 
follow  : — ■ 

Á1,  eÁ,  éA,  éi,  10,  nì,  ói,  01,  úi,  uí, 

making  in  all  ten  variables  marked  with  the 
accent.     The  short  variables  are — 
Ŵ1,  eA,  ei,  10,  ui,  01,  ui. 
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The  diphthong  <xu  formerly  existed  in 
Irish,  but  is  now  disused.  1  u  short  is  seldom 
employed.  Although  the  diphthong  eo  is 
placcdamong  the  diphthongs  naturally  long, 
and  therefore  requiring  no  accent,  there  are 
about  seven  or  eight  words  in  which  it  is 
sounded  short.  The  diphthongs  oi,  ui,  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  diphthongs 
of  which  English  speakers  and  most  other 
foreigners  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
catching  the  exact  sound,  are  ao,  ac,  oi  and 
01.  The  short  oi,  followed  by  a  slender  ]\, 
generally  forms  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
beginners.  But  anyone  wishing  to  pronounce 
Irish  properly  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  diphthongs. 
He  must,  for  instance,  learn  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  ai  and  ca,  whether  long 
or  short,  and  the  vowel  a  ;  between  oi  and  ui  ; 
between  lo  and  ia  and  the  vowel  í  ;  between 
eÁ  and  a  ;  between  eu  and  éi  ;  between  as 
and  AG,  and  soforth.  Let  him  get  a  good 
Irish  speaker  to  pronounce  after  one 
another  the  words — g^-^^-oilij,  and  jaoI  ; 
boAn  and  iu\  ni-bAii  ;  yeA]\  and  nio]"  -peAH)! ; 
gCA]!,  5eÁ]i]\  and  jaji  ;  iÁ  and  teÁc  ;  ■Le<>bA]\, 
ÍAboii]i  and  LeAbAin  ;  leif  and  leijeAi"  ; 
■LiAC  and  li'j  ;  bAile,  bAÌÌA  and  bAilbi  ; 
bAin  and  bAinne  ;  Áit  and  wiib  ;  ac,  Áic,  aic 
and  Á1C  ;  pne,  pune,  yionn  and  p'on  ;  coiji 
and  cui]\ ;  cói|\  and  cobAiji ;  yuAH  and -[.'uaiii  ; 
yeoin  bocc  and  i.")i\  boicc  ;  UAn  and  UAin  ; 
■oim,  nuAH,  nuAin  and  •oúmn  ;  boilt,  buAib, 
buile,  builin,  buille,  An  b-yml,  pé  ;  buLtẃ, 
bolAÙ  ;  feo,n,  lA-o-j-An  ;  bniti,  with  us,  and 
binn,  a  pool ;  bin  and  lion.  These  words 
will  afford  good  examples  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  diphthongs  and  of  their  influence 
on  the  accompanying  consonants.  It  is 
this  influence  that  gives  them  their  principal 
importance.  Their  effect  on  the  various 
sounds  of  the  1  and  n  should  be  particularly 
noted,  as  these  sounds  are  not  marked  in 
any  other  way  in  many  cases — a  point  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  few  defects  of  the 
present  Irish  orthography. 

When  the  learner  has  mastered  the 
sounds  of  the  simple  vowels,  diphthongs 
and  triphthongs,  as  exemplified  in  words 
containing  them,  he  must  necessarily  be- 
come master  of  the  sounds  of  the  broad  and 
slender    consonants    accompanying   them, 


whether  simple  or  aspirated.  At  present, 
in  giving  the  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  diphthongs  in  detail,  we  shall  give  as 
examples,  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  only 
such  words  as  contain  simple,  not  aspirated 
consonants,  except  where  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  which 
are  the  diphthongs  that  are  always  long 
and  those  that  may  be  either  long  or  short, 
we  shall  now  take  them  in  detail  in  alpha- 
betical order,  as  being  easier  for  reference, 
without  regard  to  the  above  distinction. 

Ae. 

This  diphthong  is  always  long  and  has 
the  sound  of  the  first  e  in  i/iere,  or  of  a  in 
/i?;r.  It  has  not  the  sound  of  a  in  /aU', 
male.  This  distinction  should  be  remarked, 
as  the  two  sounds  of  «  m  Jure  and  fate  are 
not  the  same,  the  former  being  broader  and 
more  open  than  the  latter.  The  Germans 
give  the  broad  sound  to  the  m  in  Latin 
words,  such  as  Ccssar,  muses,  prm,  in  this 
following  that  of  their  own  a,  with  the 
umlaut,  generally  printed  a,  which  sound 
may  occur  with  them  in  any  situation.  But 
the  English  have  it  only  before  the  letter  r. 
This  broad  sound  is  expressed  by  the 
French  by  putting  a  grave  accent  over  the  e, 
thus  e.  The  vowel  e  long  in  Irish,  when 
followed  by  a  broad  consonant,  as  when  it 
occurs  in  the  diphthongs  éA,  éu,  has  gene- 
rally this  sound,  whatever  the  consonant 
may  be.  Thus,  too,  in  pronouncing  the 
word  Amen  in  Irish  the  é  has  the  broad 
open  sound  of  the  ■\Ç:.  Examples  of  the 
sound  Ae  are  Aep,  the  firmament ;  ÌAe,  the 
genitive  of  lÁ,  a  day  ;  jAe.  genitive  of  ja, 
an  arrow  ;  ]u\e,  the  moon  ;  jAevilje,  Irish. 
In  modern  Irish  this  diphthong  is  seldom 
used,  but  it  is  common  enough  in  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts.  It  has  been  superseded 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  diphthong  ao. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  ancients  were 
not  so  particular  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  rule  cAot  le  caoI  as  the  moderns,  and 
made  the  diphthong  Ae  to  be  often  followed 
by  a  broad  consonant,  though  tiie  vowel  e 
is  itself  slender.  In  fact  they,  to  a  large 
extent,  treated  the  é  as  a  broad  vowel,  as 
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far,  at  least,  as  the  consonant  following  it  is 
concerned,  but  not  the  consonant  preceding 
it.  Accordingly  when  the  rule  caoL  le 
CAol  came  to  be  generalized  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, neither  the  single  é  under  these  condi- 
tions nor  the  Ae  followed  by  a  broad  con- 
sonant could  remain.  Hence  the  change 
for  Ao,  eu,  éŵ,  éi,  which  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  rule,  and  which  change  is  at  least 
four  hundred  years  old.  Whether  the  Ae 
was  anciently  pronounced  in  tlie  same  waj' 
as  it  is  at  present  is  not  certain  ;  but  it  is 
probable.  To  judge  by  O'Molloy's  descrip- 
tion of  its  sound,  published  in  1677,  it  was 
equivalent  to  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
the  corresponding  Latin  diphthong,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Germans, 
or  what  the  Italians  call  the  e  apcrto,  as  in 
bei,  the  plural  of  bello,  fine,  rather  than  in 
bet,  thou  drinkest.  The  latter  sound  of  e 
occurs  in  Irish  only  in  the  diphthong  éi. 
In  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
this  diphthong  is  retained  only  in  the  two 
words  Gael,  a  Highlander,  and  Gaelic,  the 
Gaelic  language,  and  is  said  by  Stewart  to 
be  composed  of  a  long  and  e  short,  which 
is  not  its  sound  in  Irish.  In  fact  the  Scotch 
Gaels,  whose  modern  orthography  has  in 
great  part  broken  with  old  traditions  of 
spelling,  seem  to  think  that  the  diphthong 
ae  scarcely  exists  in  their  language.  But  it 
is  common  enough  in  the  Book  of  Deer  and 
the  couple  of  other  ancient  manuscripts 
which  have  been  preserved  to  them.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  in  central  Connaught 
a  difference  is  made  in  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  Aen  and  Aon,  the  former  being 
used  with  nouns  and  the  latter  in  the  ab- 
stract. Thus,  in  counting,  the}-  say  Aon,  one, 
•00,  two,  c]ii,  three,  &c. ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Aen  ỳeA]!,  one  man,  Aen  ceẃnn,  one 
individual. 

The  diphthong  ae  in  Welsh  is  pronounced 
with  the  a  long,  as  infathei;  and  the  e  very 
short.  The  word  inaen,  a  stone,  may  serve 
for  an  example. 

The  "  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,"  in  1807, 
were  for  rejecting  altogether  the  diphthong 
AO,  as  being  modern,  and  substituting  for  it 
the  diphthongs  Ae  and  ai.  In  doing  so 
they  were  willing  also  to  reject  the  rule  caoI 
te  cAol,  and  in  so  far  they  were  consistent. 


But  as  long  as  this  rule  is  strictly  observed, 
Ae  will  not  much  come  into  use.  See  the 
article  in  No.  11  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  or\  the 
"  System  of  Orthography  adopted  in  the 
Tegasg  Flatha,"  p.  362  of  vol.  i. 


^1. 


This  diphthong  is  either  long,  short,  or 
having  a  sound  approaching  the  English  i 
long,  in  smile.  In  everjf  case  the  consonant 
before  it  has  a  broad  sound,  and  the  one 
after  it  a  slender.  When  long,  it  has  an 
accent  over  the  a,  and  sounds  something 
like  azvi  in  satcing-.  E.xamples,  fcÁil,  a 
shadow  ;  Á1I,  agreeableness  ;  Áic,  a  place  : 
cÁm,  a  tribute.  When  short,  it  has  the 
sound  of  short  a,  as  previously  given,  and 
of  a  very  short  1.  We  know  of  no  English 
word  that  contains  this  sound.  Examples 
are,  bAile,  a  town  ;  aiIL,  a  cliff ;  CAilteAc,  an 
old  woman  ;  •pAilbje,  neglect ;  -pAircioi^fear. 
The  third  sound  is  intermediate  between 
the  English  oi  in  voice,  and  the  long  i  in  lime. 
It  occurs  when  this  diphthong  comes  before 
■Ó  or  5,  and  has  no  accent  over  it.  Exam- 
ples are,  niAijueAn,  a  virgin  ;  j'AnibpeAf, 
wealth  ;  Lai  jeAü,  fewness  ;  ÌAijeAn,  a  spear  ; 
5Ai-ó]iin,  a  lapdog.  However,  when  the 
accent  is  marked  on  the  a  of  ai,  even  before 
■Ó  or  j,  the  diphthong  has  its  analogical 
long  sound,  as  in  yÁ\x>,  a  prophet. 

The  above  are  the  normal  and  correct 
sounds  of  the  diphthong  ai,  but  there  are 
several  abnormal  and  dialectical  sounds  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  and  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  those  which  are  heard  in  the  south, 
especially  in  the  counties  Cork,  Limerick, 
Kerry,  and  Clare.  In  these  counties,  as 
well  as  in  Waterford,  the  third  sound  men- 
tioned above  occurs  not  only  before  •ô  and 
5,  as  in  Connaught,  but  also  before  \X,  in, 
and  nn.  Thus  Ailt,  which  is  pronounced 
with  the  short  sound  in  Connaught,  is  in  the 
south  pronounced  almost  like  oil ;  Anii]-i]i, 
time,  is  pronounced  Ì7/ie-shir ;  Anini|-e,  decay, 
zne-ye-she,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  the  word 
pTAfóin,  a  knot,  pronounced  suime  in  Con- 
naught, is  siieem  in  East  Munster,  and 
South  Leinster.  In  Ulster  and  Meath  the 
Ai  short  in  the  above  situations  takes  the 
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sound  of  the  long  English  a  in  rain. 
Southern  Connaught  also  forms  an  excep- 
tion with  the  word  i'ẃit)bin,  rich,  and  its 
derivatives,  which  are  pronounced,  sevvir, 
sevryas,  &c.,  the  e  short  as  in  ever.  In 
Leath-Mogha,  or  the  southern  half  of  Ire- 
land, the  preposition  ai]!,  upon,  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way,  viz.,  as  e  in  ever, 
followed  by  a  slender  \\  ;  but  in  Connaught 
its  more  usual  pronunciation  is  o]\,  and  this 
comes  nearer  the  old  spelling,  which  was 
fon,  and  is  heard  everywhere  in  the  com- 
pound pronouns  ojiiii,  ope,  o)\)\iiiiin,  &c. 

In  Scotch  Gaelic,  Stewart  distinguishes 
six  sounds,  which  we  consider  an  unneces- 
sarily fine  distinction,  as  the  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Irish  ones.  But  we  shall  give 
his  own  words. 

"  The  sound  of  ai  is  either  made  up  of 
the  sounds  of  both  the  vowels,  or  like  that 
of  the  former — i.  Made  up  of  (i)  a  and  (i) 
i ;  the  a  long,  the  i  short ;  as  fàidli,  a 
prophet ;  the  a  short,  the  i  short,  as  claid- 
heamh,  a  sword.  2.  Made  up  of  (2)  a  and 
(i)  i ;  the  a  long,  the  i  short,  as  saighde, 
arrows.  Before  a  lingual  or  a  palatal,  not 
quiescent,  the  i  often  loses  its  sound,  and 
only  serves  to  qualify  the  sound  of  the 
following  consonant;  hence,  3.  Like  (i) 
a  alone  ;  long,  asyà/jf,  squeeze, /"«//^í",  salu- 
tation ;  short,  as  glaic,  a  hollow,  tais,  soft. 
4.  Like  (2)  a  alone  ;  short,  as  airin,  arms, 
gainn,  a  call." 

The  numbers  within  parentheses  refer  to 
sounds  of  a  and  i  mentioned  before,  No.  2 
of  a  being  a  diphthongal  sound.  We  may 
remark  that  the  i  cannot  entirely  lose  its 
sound  and  yet  affect  that  of  the  following 
consonant.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
diphthongal  sounds  of  the  a  in  this  diph- 
thong come  in  oftener  than  even  in  Munstcr 
Irish. 

The  Welsh  diphthong  ai  has  nearly  the 
sound  of  the  English  i  in  mire,  as  gair, 
a  word,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  languages 
of  Southern  Europe. 

The  student  should  learn  to  distinguish 
between  such  words  as  bÁi|\e,  a  hurling 
match  ;  bwpw,  a  barrow  ;  bÁni\,  top,  superi- 
ority ;  bÁ]i]\<.\,  a  wedge,  a  bar  ;  beÁ]i]\A-ó,  a 
sJiearing  ;  cÁii,  fame  ;  cẃile,  a  bold  woman  ; 
ceille,  a  veil  or  cowl  ;    caiII,    ose  ;  c'Áir, 


what  place ;  cŵic,  genitive  of  cẃc,  a  cat ; 
CÁ1C,  chaff;  caic,  spend ;  CAr,  a  battle  ; 
ceACA,  the  genitive  of  cior,  a  shower  ;  "oac, 
a  colour  ;  tJeAJ,  good  ;  "OAice,  dyed  ;  ■oaoi, 
a  churl  ;  i-'Ait,  a  sty  ;  i--Áit,  destiny  ;  irAitt, 
opportunity  ;  ■pÁl,  a  hedge  ;  yAllAm,  sound, 
wholesome;  yALbumj,  a  mantle;  ireAlb,  a 
conspirac}'.  By  getting  a  native  of  the  west 
of  Mayo  or  Galvvay  to  pronounce  these 
words  singly,  and  afterwards  as  forming 
parts  of  sentences,  a  good  notion  will  be 
obtained  of  the  sounds  of  the  diphthong 
Ai,  as  distinguished  from  the  vowel  a,  and 
the  diphthong  eA,  and  of  its  effect  on  con- 
sonants preceding  and  following.  We 
might  add  Ainiii,  a  name  ;  AnAin,  the  soul  ; 
jioniuì^A-ó  AH  Am  A,  a  shortening  of  the 
time. 

The  regular  method  of  attenuating  the 
vowel  A  being  b}'  changing  it  into  the 
diphthong  ai,  the  converse  is  the  process 
for  making  ai  broad,  viz.,  by  changing  it 
back  to  A.  Thus,  jAbÁib,  a  taking,  makes 
in  the  genitive  jAbAlw  ;  ■oiAnniAit»  makes 
•oiAnniATOA  ;  A111111,  a  name,  makes  AnniA ; 
■oAi]i,  an  oak,  ■oa]\ac,  &c.  These  are  all 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  in  which  the 
genitive  being  formed  by  the  addition  of 
what  is  called  a  broad  increase,  the  rule 
CAol  le  cAol  requires  that  the  diphthong 
Ai  shall  be  changed  into  a  broad  vowel. 
This  applies  to  all  similar  diphthongs  end- 
ing in  a  slender  vowel.  The  student  should 
practise  the  pronunciation  of  nouns  contain- 
ing this  diphthong  in  the  nomiinative,  and 
then  also  pronounce  the  genitive.  A  good 
acquaintance  with  the  diphthong  At  will  be 
useful  as  an  introduction  to  that  of  other 
diphthongs,  and  of  Irish  pronunciation  in 
general. 

CU\nn  ConcobAin. 

-t\n  j^'^eüilje,  1]'  i  reAnjA  tiA  li-GineAnn, 
ceAUgA  AH  ]-iii]-eA]\,  üCAngA  aji  ti-cipe 
TDuccAi)',  Agu]'  1]"  cói]\  -00  gAc  d'HeAnnAC,  a 
yógtuini. 

•c\ii  niTJ  x)0  cit)  An  bcAnb  uo  gnm  An  leAnb 
A\\\  Au  AtjbAH  pn  mum  gAewilge  uo  o'  LeAn- 
buib. 
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HISTORY    OF    ALEXANDER    THE 
GREAT. 

From  the  "  Leabhar  Breach 

Translation  by  pROF.  C.  Geisler. 

Alexander,  son  of  Philipp,  immediately 
assumed  the  sovereignty.  He  defeated  in 
battle  the  Athenians.  He  exterminated 
the  Theban  chieftains.  He  bore  down  upon 
the  hosts  of  Achaia.  He  crushed  the  Tiics- 
salian  flocks.  He  flayed  the  Ill\TÌans. 
He  pressed  sorely  upon  the  Thracians  by 
the  strength  and  energy  of  his  might  ;  he 
assembled  then  a  muster  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  into  Asia,  in  order  to  contend 
with  the  Persians  for  the  supremacy  over 
the  world.  What  next  induced  Alexander 
to  effect  such  a  rapid  concentration,  was  a 
vision  which  he  beheld  in  the  Macedonian 
town  which  is  called  "  Dion,"  i.e.,  the 
Supreme  Deity  approached  him,  wrapped 
in  a  venerable  priestly  raiment  with  silken 
striped  covering,  its  brilliant  little  bells  of 
red  shining  gold  from  the  land  of  Arabia, 
with  his  shoulders  full  of  every  kind  of 
precious  stones — sapphire,  beryll,  cr_\'stal, 
diamond,  onyx,  enamel,  glass,  carbuncle — 
with  his  exquisite  Indian  hood  ;  with  his 
lovely,  solid,  richly-embroidered  diadem  ; 
with  his  green  tunic,  his  exceedingly 
beauteous,  dazzling  white  shirt  ;  with  his 
four-lettered  plate  in  his  hand.  The 
names  of  the  four  letters  were  : — Anatolia, 
the  East ;  Disic,  the  South  ;  Artoc,  the 
North  ;  Misimbria,  the  West.  And  then 
the  voice  of  the  Divinity  addressed  him 
thus : — 

"  Attack  the  East,  Asia  ;  thou  wilt  sub- 
jugate the  South,  Africa  ;  thou  wilt  strike 
down  the  West,  Europe  ;  thou  wilt  over- 
power the  North,  Scythia  ;  and  thou  wilt 
have  sway  in  similar  manner  over  the  earth, 
and  there  will  be  so  many  on  thy  side  that 
thy  enemies  will  be  unable  to  be  of  any 
avail  against  thee." 

Alexander  at  once  passed  across  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
swift  vessels  were  in  readiness  for  convey- 
ing his  hosts ;  he  takes  with  him  the 
choicest  of  the  hosts  of  all    Europe ;  the 


chosen  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  and  the 
heavy  force  of  the  Thracians  ;  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  of  Attica  ;  the  nobles  of  the 
Athenians  ;  the  princes  of  the  Thessalians  ; 
also  the  ^-Eolian  rulers  and  the  troops  of 
the  land  of  Moesia,  and,  in  fact,  the  most 
perfect  host  that  was  ever  before  procured 
for  a  king.  And  when  they  reached  the 
port  beyond  the  sea,  they  occupied  a  strong 
harbour  on  the  borders  of  the  principal 
town,  called  Ephesus,  and  the  armies  pro- 
ceeded from  Ilium  (?)  across  the  stream 
Bamachal,  right  on  through  the  midst  of 
the  country,  having  at  their  right  the 
Caspian  mountain  range,  and  at  their  left 
Lycia  ;  the  plains  of  Northern  Syria  beyond 
the  river  Orien,  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Ilisemath  ;  then  across 
the  river  Mender,  the  right  hand  extending 
towards  the  slopes,  the  left  hand  towards 
Cappadocia,  over  the  southern  sides  of  the 
mountain  Libanon,  their  right  hand  towards 
Tyrus,  and  Sidon,  and  Arabia  ;  across  the 
plains  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  across  the  river 
Etispher  ;  across  the  south  part  of  the  plain 
of  Senaar  to  Bagdad,  the  city  of  strength 
and  imperial  rule  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Darius  the  Great,  son  of  Arsaces,  King  of 
the  Persians.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  Darius, 
King  of  the  Persians,  that  the  supreme  rule 
and  monarchy  of  the  world  should,  at  this 
time,  appertain  to  him. 

He  arrived  there  with  600,000  well- 
equipped  men  against  Alexander  with  his 
hosts,  to  give  battle  to  them,  and  there  a 
complete  muster  was  then  summoned  by 
Darius  on  every  side,  so  that  this  was  the 
number  of  all  his  hosts,  namely,  of  him,  of 
Darius  the  Great,  i.e.,  12,000  foot  and  7,000 
horses,  along  with  180  ships,  to  arrange 
and  support  the  great  struggle  against  the 
Macedonians  and  Alexander. 

There  were,  moreover,  together  with 
Darius,  innumerable  high  kings  of  Syria 
and  of  Phenicia  ;  there  were  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Parthians,  and  the  governors  of 
Arabia,  Egyptians,  ^Ethiopians,  the  hosts 
of  Edom,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  hosts  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  man)'  other  very  nume- 
rous clans. 

There  were  joined  with  Alexander  the 
Macedonians,   Thracians,   yEolians,   Athe- 
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nians,  Thessalians,  and  the  hosts  which  we 
have  enumerated  before.  The  stout,  equally 
fierce  battalions  were  then  arrayed  on  both 
sides.  Many  nimble-handed  fif^hters  strode 
forward  on  both  sides  ;  a  vast,  very  large, 
daring,  haughty,  stubborn  crowd  for  inflict- 
ing deadly  blows. 

Many  very  prominent  chiefs  fell  on  this 
spot  on  the  fields  of  slaughter. 

Plenty  of  oold,  stubborn  magnates  were 
united  in  close  order  in  the  sanguinary 
battle.  Many  heads,  with  curled  locks, 
wearing  well-set,  broad-brimmed  war  hel- 
mets, were  hewed  off  by  the  hard,  sharp, 
crimson  swords,  after  peace  having  been 
refused  on  the  right  and  left  of  both 
sides. 

Many  stately,  accomplished  men  perished 
here  on  each  of  the  two  sides.  Many  white, 
nicely  adorned  bodies  did  the  broad  green 
lances  hack  to  pieces  on  this  spot.  Many 
very  stern  champions  sunk  down  here  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  Persian  high  king,  both 
from  the  hosts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Not  less,  however,  did  Alexander  defeat 
in  battle  Darius  with  his  Persians,  owing  to 
his  many  valiant  leaders,  than  through  the 
force  of  the  battle  and  the  heroism  of  the 
hosts  which  were  about  him.  Very  pro- 
tracted indeed  was  the  heat  of  the  contest 
in  which  the  Macedonians  were  engaged 
with  the  Persians,  after  they  had  at  first 
shattered  the  compactness  of  the  big 
Macedonian  battalions,  so  that  they  were 
soles  against  soles,  and  necks  against  necks. 
There  gushed  forth  streams  of  blood 
from  the  ankles  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
on  this  place  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Persians, 
when  these  had  retired  from  this  awful 
route.  Only  nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
cavalry  of  Alexander,  and  nine  of  the  foot 
soldiers  fell  in  this  violently  contested 
Persian  battle.  Four  hundred  thousand 
men  were  there  (ten  hundreds  in  each 
thousand,  and  five  twenties  in  each  hun- 
dred) :  these  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Persians 
in  the  same  battle. 

Alexander  moved  on  after  this  triumph, 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  raiments  and 
after  counting  the  spoils  ;  after  gathering 
the  tents,  after  collecting  the  arrows  and 


arms,  until  he  made  halt  about  the  town 
whose  name  was  Gordiana,  and  which  at 
present  is  called  Sarafir.  Much  rapine, 
stretching  down,  and  sla}'ing  took  place  in 
its  midst.  Much  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious gems,  and  garments  of  every  hue, 
were  carried  away  out  of  it.  Many  free 
noblemen  were  put  to  death  in  its  centre 
and  led  away  in  captivity  out  of  it.  So 
that  thereupon  it  was  reported  to  Alexander 
that  Darius  was  concentrating  his  battalions 
against  him.  On  this  account,  then,  Alex- 
ander set  out  on  a  lengthy  march  in  one 
day,  i.e.,  500  stadia,  across  the  mountain 
Taurus,  until  he  reached  Tarsus ;  he 
entered,  after  great  fatigue,  into  the  river 
called  Cydnus — a  very  cold  river  it  was,  so 
that  the  muscles  of  his  body  were  so  much 
affected  (contracted)  that  death  very  nearly 
overpowered  him.  What  prevailed  upon 
Alexander  to  set  out  on  this  march  against 
Darius  was  that  he  should  not  obtain  the 
submission  (way  of  power)  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  Phrygia. 

(  To  be  colli i?iucd.) 


ERRATA  IN  THE   HISTORY   OF  ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT.     Chap.  IV.,  pp.  1S4-5. 


P.\GE  184,  Col.  1ST. 

Line  2,  for  náfcop  read  r\&  j-cop. 

>>  3i  t>  l^ol■l-'i■o<^«l,  cej.  read  •(•o  li-ôTi<Miice<s. 

,,  6,  ,,  i'op                        ,,     vcop. 

>>  9i  >>  lAf.  cótntA            ,,     iai\comlA. 

,,  16,    ,,  nef-UTOiji-ec         ,,     110  f-iinDigj-ec. 

,,  18,  il(-/e  (.)  before  <Xl<.v\-AiiDip. 

,,  26,  for  iiiMp  read  tuMp. 

,,  28,  ,,    156-0     „     iyn-o. 


Coi. 

2ND. 

ne3, 

,     S. 

"or 'ho-oei\j;T>AH 
„    Acenjclii 

read  no-oeiiJOAii" 
„     A  cen^cliA. 

,     6, 

„    i-oe-o 

„     i]-eT>. 

,     9. 
,     9. 
,   12. 

!     12, 

„     Tlôip 

,,    penoA 

„       «A-p. 
.,       CpA. 

.,     peiTOA. 

.  13. 
,  18, 

,    20, 
■    3>. 

,  35- 
.  43. 

„     llAip                        „       UÄip. 

„   •pAisiieii          „     i-"^'5"e. 

,,     C01\élA.irA^\       ,,       CO^XC^XA  CA|\. 

„    iMiiTAipomrc,,     i«ii-CAii\niifC. 
„    ■ocu^                  „      OCUf. 

„     ■OÓ1T)                        „       "DOlb 

..  43. 

1.    I'i'PC 

„       lA^-C. 
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Page  185,  'Col.   ist. 

Line  15,  for  e)\|MiTO  read  epi\nra. 
„     17,   „   liiiuimco  ni-bui  read  u\iuitii  CO  111-bi. 

„  17.  ..  pe'r  ..  P''"r- 

„  28,  „  eómi\<jç  „  Comp^xg. 

1,  3^^  I.  'OcpibcTiA|\  ,,  Scj\ibc1iep. 

„  44,  „  lio-i\Ji5eb  „  rio-ivAigcb. 

Col.  2ND. 
Line  4,  for  i-onaiiAclic  read  ]\oii  All  well  c. 

,,       8,    „     A|-lCi  'OÄ  ,,       Al-CÄDA. 


JIMMY,  1110  lìlíle  SÜÓH. 


This  little  song  has  been  already  alluded 
to  as  being  taken  down  by  a  friend  from 
the  dictation  of  a  young  girl  in  cLuAin  nA 
j-coijeul — the  lawn,  or  pasture,  or  green 
field  of  the  distaffs.  Coigeui,  a  distaff,  is 
in  Munster  pronounced  coijiaI,  as  ]:eu]\, 
grass,  is  pronounced  pA^,  and  menu,  ^ 
finger,  iniA]i,  &c.  The  traditionary  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  is  this  : — In  the  olden 
times  a  young  man  was  employed  at  draw- 
ing home  turf  from  the  bog  on  this  town- 
land,  and  a  load  being  still  left  undrawn 
when  the  sun  was  about  to  disappear  behind 
what  was  i//e>i  called  Stuxb  Cu<.\,  he  bade  his 
sister,  who  had  been  filling  the  turf  with 
him  during  the  day,  to  remain  there  until 
he  would  come  back  for  this  load.  Though 
a  little  afraid  to  be  alone,  yet,  as  he  would 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  she  consented, 
and  sat  down  on  the  dry  bank — being  some- 
what tired  after  her  day's  work.  The 
brother  had  scarcely  left  her  when  she 
received  a  visit  from  a  little  weird  wom.an, 
who  said  to  her  in  Irish :  -d'  u-CAbwiiipiw 
cii  caiiiaIL  'oe  601510*1  t)Am  ?  Ili'l  Aon 
coijiaI  A5A111,  A]t]~  An  cAilin  beẃg.  Hi 
HAbAiiiAi]!  jiiAiii  go-n  coi'5  Á]\  njÁt)  AgAinil 
yem,*  rejoined  the  visitor,  at  the  same 
time  taking  out  a  distaff  from  under  some 
part  of  her  dress.  (CaihaIL,  a  while,  is 
always  used  in  Waterford  instead  of  ia)-acc, 
a  loan.) 


*  "  Will  you  give  me  a  lo.-in  of  a  distaff?"  "  I  liave 
not  any  distaff,"  said  tlie  little  giil,  "we  were  never  with- 
out the  means  of  supijlying  our  own  wants "  [literally, 
without  the  suppressing  of  our  want  with  ourselves]. 


DllcWAm   50  CACA  ]'0  ■o'llllflj  UAUll    51U\T3  1110 

cléib, 
tli     eioc^'AiX)    'i'é     A    li>Aite    50    "O-CAbAlltp-O 

ye  ctj]f]'A  An  c-]"Aojẃil, 
'11uẃi]i   A  ciocpAit)  i'é  A   bAile   te   fumjnii 

]t0    Á]lt)  'llA  COIIIAIH, 

CoiriineócAT)  te  nut  é,  'yé  Jimmy  1110  liiíte 

These  twelve  months  and  better  my  darling 

has  left  the  shore  ; 
He  ne'er  will  come  back  till  he  travel  the 

globe  all  o'er  ; 
And   when    he'll    return    with    laurels    I'll 

crown  him  all  o'er ; 
He's  the  fondest  of  lovers,  sweet  Jimmy,  mo 

mite  fro)!. 

2. 

bi-óeAnn  m'ACAi]!  ')-nio  liiÁcAin   aj  beA]t]\At) 

']"A5  biuiigin  tiom  i-'ém, 
ÜÁ   iné   juipuijce,     ciApAijce,     pmcuijce, 

cuAiTJce  Am'  i'AOJAt ; 
Úug  me  CAicncAiTi  "oo'n   •oum'  úv  but)   jite 

a']"  ■00  b'Áite  not), 
\X]'  ciuMt)  'i'é   Aiji  bó|\t)  toinje,  'pé  Jimmy 

mo  lin'te  )'cci]\. 

My  father  and  mother,  they  never  do  give 

me  ease. 
Since  my  darling  has  left  me  to  cross  the 

raging  seas  ; 
I   once  had  a   sweetheart — had  plenty  of 

gold  in  store, 
He's  gone   to   the   war — sweet  Jimmy,  mo 

lin'te  rcóii. 


1lAC];At)  Ann  tub  coitte  a'j-  CAic]:it)  Aim  aii 

cult)  eite  tse'iii  j'AOJAt, 
-c\nn]-  An  aic  nAC  m-beit)  Aon  neAC  a  cAbAi|i- 

•peAt)  cuJAm  nuAüACc  'nÁ  j'jeut ; 
vVg  bun  An    c]\Ainii    cÁpcAinn*  mA]\  a  b-]:Á- 

^'Aiiti  Ann  pen)!  50  teo]i, 
-(Ag   CAbAipc    cAicncAiii    t)o'n    ■oum'  úv,   'pé 

Jimmy  1110  linte  l'ru]i. 


*  This  in  the  Waterford  pronunciation  of  CAopuuinn, 
of  the  rowan  tree. 
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I'll  go   to   the  woods,  and  I'll  spend  there 

the  rest  of  my  days, 
Where  no  living  mortal  I'll  suffer  my  soul 

to  tease  ; 
Among  the  lone  willows  that  grow  there  so 

slender  all  o'er, 
Lamenting  the    fate  of  Jimmy,   mo    tiiile 

Carrick  Beg,  Carrick-on-Suir, 
30///  October,  r884. 


ÎAf  fatrtos 


TJie  Killin  Collection  of  Gaelic  Songs,  with 
Music  and  Translations.  By  CHARLES 
Stewart,  Tigh'n  Duin,  Kill'in. 


Professor  Blackie  some  time  since  said 
that  Gaelic  would  be  spoken  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  a  century  after  the  Celts 
of  Donegal  and  Connemara  and  Kerry  had 
forgotten  the  language  of  the  Gael,  because, 
he  added,  there  is  more  Gaelic  preaching 
in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  more  Gaelic-preaching  in  Scotland 
than  in  Ireland,  but  the  learned  Professor 
would  find  in  Connemara  to-daj^  congrega- 
tions listening  to  Irish  preachers  with 
attention  as  rapt  as  their  fathers  listened  to 
Dr.  MacHale  half-a-century  ago — so  rapt 
that  people  in  English-speaking  districts 
have  no  idea  of  such  attention.  But  there  is 
a  more  effectual  reason  why  our  Highland 
kinsmen  should  think  and  talk  and  sing  in 
their  own  language,  when  the  Irish  is  as 
extinct  here  as  the  dialect  of  Cornwall  is  in 
the  Scilly  Islands,  and  that  is  because  the 
Gaels  of  Scotland  and  their  children  all  over 
the  world  deserve  that  their  language  should 
live,  for  they  are  taking  action  as  men  to 
keep  it  ali\e.  Wherever  any  considerable 
number  of  the  Scottish  Gael  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  there  a  society  for  the 
preservation  of  their  native  tongue  is  sure 
to  be  founded.  Within  the  last  few  days 
intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  society  in  Toronto,  on  the 
far  away  Ontario.     And  what  are  Irishmen 


doing  for  the  preservation  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  Erin.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Roehrig,an  impartial  authority,  "none 
of  the  other  Celtic  tribes  or  nations  has  given 
us  so  important  and  ancient  a  literature  as 
the  Irish,  and  the  Celtic  antiquities  and  old 
writings  are,  according  to  all  appearances, 
much  more  abundant  in  Ireland  than  else- 
where. 

"  But  the  literary  productions  in  Irish  are 
not  only  very  numerous,  they  extend  also 
to  a  wonderful  variety  of  subjects  and  de- 
partments of  mental  conception  and 
activity,  such  as  poetry,  history,  laws,  gram- 
mar, &c.  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  legends  of  French  and  German  poets 
of  the  Middle  Ages  derive  their  origin  from 
Irish  and  other  Celtic  songs."  Is  it  credit- 
able to  the  Gaels  of  Erin  to  sit  with  folded 
arms  looking  at  their  language  becoming 
extinct — looking  at  foreigners  editing  and 
publishing  our  Irish  books?  Our  kinsmen 
of  Wales  and  Scotland  edit  their  own  books ; 
but  we — well,  the  less  said  about  us  the 
better. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
worthy  of  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  flood."  It  is  a  beautiful  volume — 
"  music  size,  full  cloth,  gilt  edges."  Such 
is  it  on  the  outside  ;  and  within  "  it  con- 
tains a  remarkable  store  of  characteristically 
Highland  music  ;  some  of  which  is  pathetic 
— some  weirdly  strange — some  simply 
sweet,  and  mostly  full  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  glens."  So  says  the  Northern  Chronicle; 
and  the  learned  editor  of  the  Celtic  maga- 
zine adds,  it  is  "  replete  with  interesting 
lore,  as  well  as  the  most  charming  Highland 
music." 

To  a  Gaelic- speaking  Highlander  there 
are  but  few  lines  in  all  the  forty  pieces  in 
this  collection  that  could  oppose  any  diffi- 
culty ;  even  to  a  good  Irish  speaker  a  little 
study  would  make  almost  any  piece  in  the 
volume  intelligible — less  study  by  far  than 
would  be  required  to  understand  a  song  of 
CoJAn  lluwii,  UAUg  5<-^o'ól-<5,c,  or  almost  any 
one  of  our  learned  poets.  What  a  loss  to 
the  Irish  language  that  these  men — poets 
as  sweet  as  our  most  popular  English 
minstrels — should,  when  possible,  reject 
every  word  for  one  containing  an  additional 
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syllable  !  This  unfortunate  taste  made  our 
scribes  and  singers  neglect  such  simple 
melodies  as  'PAinne  An  Lac,  GA-ònion  <.\n 
Cnoic,  Kate  of  Garnavilla,  or  the  sad  ditty 
of  poor  O'Curnane,  for  those  containing 
pagan  names  and  words  of  learned  length. 
There  are  yet  remaining  in  the  memories  of 
people  in  all  the  Irish-speaking  districts  sim- 
ple melodies  like  those  in  the  Killin  min- 
strelsy. Would  it  not  be  well  for  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  things  Irish, 
to  take  down  these  ere  they  are  lost  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  good  Irish  scholar  in 
order  to  do  this.  Let  them  be  taken  down 
even  phonetically  and  in  Roman  characters. 
The  person  thus  taking  them  down,  or  any 
one  whom  he  would  teach  to  read  them, 
may  get  the  opportunity  of  dictating  them 
to  some  Irish  scholar  who  would  write  them 
out  correctly. 

N'w,  to  show  our  Irish  speakers  how 
easy  it  is  for  them  to  learn  to  understand 
the  language  of  our  kinsmen  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  an}'  piece  in  the  volume 
might  be  cited.  Here  are  the  three  stanzas 
of  a  little  melody  entitled  "  Thug  mi  Gaol." 

Thug  mi  gaol  'us  gean  'us  gràdh  dhuit, 
Nach  tug  piuthar  riamh  ga  bràthair  ; 
Nach  tug  bo  'ga  laogh  air  àiridh, 
Na  bean  òg  'ga  naoidhean  ràidhe. 

Tha  mo  chàirdean  rium-sa  gruamach, 
Chionn  mo  ghaol  a  bhi  cho  buan  dhuit ; 
Ach  choidh  cha  tug  'scha  thoir  mi  fuadh 

dhuit, 
Gus  an  caireir  anns  an  uaigh  mi. 

Thairg  m'athair  mile  'n  or  dhomh, 
'S  gheall  mo  mhàthair  buaile  bhò  dhomh 
Ged  gheibhinn  sud  's  an  saoghal  mòr  ris 
'S   mòr  gu    'm    b'    annsa    learn    féin    an 
t-óigear. 

Are  not  these  stanzas  very  intelligible 
Irish  ?  as  intelligible  as  the  following  : — - 

T)o  cuj  Tile  jeAn  t)Uic,  A'p  nié  bcAj  bi-oeAC, 
'S   niop   ÜU5   nié   ]:U(.\c   ■óuic    A'f  me  m\\ò.\\ 

0^1  on  A  ; 
Aw  JHAu  bionn  tuAC  ni  buAn  a  bionn  ]-é, 
Ac  5]íÁ-o  UA  n-óg   -j-o  50   -oeoij    ni   j'jAot- 

beAnn. 


•<\  'oiibAijic  mo  liiÁicnin  tiom*  gAn  lAbAiiic 

IcAC 
A  n-üui,  nÁ  AmÁ]iAC,  nÁ  "Oia  •ooiÌTnAij  : 
"Oob'  otc  An  r]\Ac  mo  cÁp  a  ÌAbAin  ]"í  ; 
"Oob'    é  AU   ].-áL  ai]\  a'  ngoiic  é  ca]\  éi]'  ua 

•pojlAu. 
"Oo  jéAlt  cu  -OAiii-iw  ']"oo  ]nn  cú  bjieuj  liom, 
50  m-beicAé  ■nomAm   Aige  c]ió  nA  5-cao)iac  ; 
"Oo  léig  mé  i'eAT)  Ajiq^  -òÁ  céAT)  jIao-o  o^\c, 
'S  ní  b-fUAineA]'  )\oiiiAm   Ann  ac  ■ohucc  ai)i 

ỳeun  jIai'. 

miuvp  is  for  niói\ ;  &.t  for  Acc  ;  tuâè  for  tuaé. 

The  critical,  explanatory  and  historical 
notes  are  really  valuable.  The  notice  pre- 
fixed to  the  Massacre  of  Glenco  is  of  such 
harrowing  interest,  that  one  feels  at  a  loss 
whether  to  transfer  it  to  the  pages  of  the 
journal  or  not  ;  want  of  space,  however, 
decides  the  question.  But  there  is  no  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  as  much  of  the  CAomeA-o  itself  as  can 
be  crushed  into  the  space  at  our  disposal. 

Soraidh  leaf,  a  ghleann  mo  ghràdh  ! 
Tha  ridht'  an  diugh  a'd'léine  bháis  ; 
As  do  dhéigh  go  bráth,  go  bráth, 
Cha  bhi'm  bard  ach  deurach,  brónach. 
Tha  do  ghaisgich  uaibhreach  staiteil 
Measg  na  mhortadh  air  an  aireamh 
'S  tha  do  thighean  nis  nan  larach 
Far  an  d'ar  aicheadh  'nar  n-òig  sinn. 

Anns  an  fheasgar  bha  sinn  aobhach, 
'Gabhail  òrain  shunntach,  aotram, 
Och  ;  mo  dhiiibhail  's  beag  a  shaoil  sinn, 
Bhi  cho  sgaoilteach  fo  am  éiridh. 
Gum  biodh  cuid  nar  leabaidh  leòinte, 
Cuid  'sna  cuidhean  sneachta  reòidhte, 
'S  anns   a'  choill'    gu'm    biodh    an    còrr 

dhinn, 
Caoidh  le  deòir  an  dream  a  dheug  dhinn. 

Dhiiisg  an  raoir  an  gearan  geur  mi, 
Las  mi  'n  lòchran  air  dhomh  éiridh 
'S  chonnaidh  mi  mo  mhac  'n  a  shleitrich, 
Fhuil  ga  thréigsinn  'se  gan  deó  ann. 
Och  nach  mis'  a  thuit  a  cheud  fhear 
Chum  's  nach  fhaicear  leam  sa  m'eudail, 
Anns  an  leabaidh  leointe  reubte, 
Leis  na  béisdean  bha  gran  trocair. 


rronounced  leoiiin  here,  but  not  in  the  last  stanza. 
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'Nuair  a  dh'eirich  lasradh  gruamach, 
Soillear  dealrach,  dian  ma'n  cuairt  dinn 
Sinne  fhuair  an  sealladh  fuathsach, 
Cha  chuir  duan  do  bhàrd  an  ceill  e. 
Gillean  og  gan  anail  chitear 
Lcanaban     maoth     o'm     mathair     gan 

spionadh, 
'S  balachain  bheag  gun  stàth  ri  criosgail 
"  Co  bheir  dion  duinn  c'áit  an  téid  sinn." 

Gu  bhi  sábhailt'  cha  robh  dóigh  air,. 
Oir  b'i  n-oidhch'  bha  fiadhaich  dòbhaidh, 
Anns  am  faca  fuil  chlann  DónuiU, 
Air  a  dòrtadh  's  iad  gun  éiridh. 
Ach  mar  biodh  ar  n-òigridh  suaineach 
'Nuair  a  bhuailt'  an  stàilin  chruaidh  orr', 
Cha  robh  n'fhuil  air  làr  gan  truailleadh, 
'S  cha  robh  buaidh  aig  luchd  na  h-eucoir. 

Acli  bhi  moirte  's  mor  gu'm  b'fheàrr  learn, 
Na  gu'n  dòirtinn  féin  le  m'  lámhaibh, 
Fuil  an  dream  bhiodh  ruim  cho  bàigheal, 
'Siad  gun  sgàth  gu  suaineach  sàmhach. 
Riamh  cha'n  fhacas  dream  cho  seòlta, 
Dream  cho  fuilteach  air  bheag  tròcair, 
Leis  na  daoin'  a  shuidhaig  bòrd  leinn 
'S  a  ghabh  comhnuidh  leinn  mar  chair- 
dean. 

'S   iomadh   nighneag   fhoinnidh  bhòidh- 

each 
Dh'  fhàgar  lcó  gun  aite  comhnuidh, 
Anns  an  fhasach  fhuair  gan  solas. 
Gun  neach  beò  ann  ghabhas  truas  dhiu 
'S  iomadh  mathair  tha'n  diugh  fo  léireadh 
Caoidh  gun  fhios  a  mic  's  a'  cheile, 
'S  iadsan  reoidhte  'm  fuil  a  cheile 
Sneachd  ag  êiridh  árd  mu'n  cuairt  orr'. 

'S  bochd  da-rireadh  mar  a  dh-éirich, 
Do  chuid  ghaisgeach  air  an  reubadh, 
Aig  do  naimdhean  do  chuid  spréidhe 
'S  iad  nan  sleitrich  do  chuid  chomnuidh. 
'S  oraidh  leat  a  ghleann  mo  ghràidh  ! 
Tha  ridht'  an  diugh  a'd  leine  bhais  ; 
As  do  dhéigh  gu  bràth  gu  bràth, 
Cha  bhi  m'  bard  ach  deurach  brónach. 

In  columns  parallel  to  the  Gaelic  songs 
are  metrical  translations  of  them  by  the 
Editor,  Principal  Shairp,  Professor  Blackie, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  ]\Iacmillan.  These  names 
afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  English  versions  ;   and    it  appears 


that  the  excellence  of  the  music  is  vouched 
for  by  gentlemen  whose  names  are  equally 
high  in  that  department.  The  Gaelic,  like 
the  Irish  in  the  West  and  North  of  Ireland, 
is  pronounced  with  the  accent  thrown  back, 
and  the  Editor,  as  well  as  a  very  high 
authority  whom  he  quotes,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  everyone  who  has  heard 
Gaelic  songs  sung  by  those  who  give  them 
the  raciest  intonation,  must  have  observed 
how  prone  they  are  to  dwell  on  the  second 
last  syllable  of  each  line,  and  drop  the  last 
almost  inaudibly."  In  another  page  of  the 
Journal  a  good  judge,  though  not  a  pro- 
fessional, has  put  it  on  record  that  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  whom  he  had  heard  sing,  is  one  of 
the  best, if  not  thevery  best, singer  he  has  ever 
heard.  Now,  that  singer,  I  am  certain,  had 
the  stress  of  the  voice  in  almost  every  case 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  line  ;  and  to  an 
ear  acquaitited  with  the  Munster  accentua- 
tion no  other  style  of  singing  is  so  pleasing. 
The  publishers  of  the  book  are  Maclachlan 
and  Stewart,  64  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh  ; 
Porteous  Brothers,  Glasgow  ;  Duncan 
Cameron,  Oban. 

A  few  Gaelic  words,  with  their  equivalents 
n  Entjlish. 


.\iri<lli,  a  hill  pasture. 

Aolihacli,  joyous. 

aiMltrom,  light. 

boideach,  tolerable,  pretty. 

buisdean,  a  monstei. 

bhi  =  belt,  to  be. 

cha,  not. 

corr,  remainder. 

deo,  breath. 

dobliaidli,  stormy. 

doigh,  way,  means. 

<liubhail,  injury. 

eudail,  treasure. 


fir,  where. 

t'ladhach,  savage. 

geil.  although. 

gus  an,  uniil. 

leireadh,  torment. 

mortadh,  murder. 

raidhe,  páice,  three  months 

sealladh,  look. 

seolta,  awful. 

stailin,  steel. 

stath,  slate. 

spionadh,  pulling. 


Ana/ogies  Hibenw-FIamandcs,  ou  Affiniics 
eiitre  la  Langiie  Irlandaise  et  la  Flaniaiide 
par  Mgr.  De  Haernc. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  Belgium 
was  originally  peopled  by  a  Celtic  race,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  population, 
a  considerable  intermixture  of  the  two  races 
occurred.  But,  however  this  may  have 
been,  the  Flemish  language  is  undoubtedly 
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Germanic,  showing  scarcely  any  trace  of 
Celtic  elements.     In  the  middle  ages  a  large 
influx  of  Flemings  took  place  into  England 
in  the  capacity  of  farmers,  skilled  artisans, 
and    military    followers   of  feudal    leaders. 
Some  of  these  immigrants  formed  colonies 
in  the  West  of  England  and  in  South  Wales, 
especially  Pembrokeshire.     When,  in  1169, 
Strongbow  and  other  military  leaders,  as 
helpers  of  Dermot  MacMurrough,  invaded 
Ireland,  they  brought  along  with  them  the 
sons    or   descendants    of    many    of    these 
Flemings,   mixed   with   Anglo-Saxon    and 
Welsh  retainers  ;    afterwards  many  others 
followed.     Now,  it  is  the  contention  of  Mgr. 
de     Haerne,    that     this     immigration    of 
Flemings,  together   with    the  influence   of 
trade  from  Flanders,  had  an  effect  on  the 
Irish  language  in  the  way  of  introducing 
into  it  many  Flemish  words  only  slightly 
modified    in    the    transmission.     He    gives 
long  lists  of  Irish   and  Flemish  words   to 
bear    out   this    hypothesis.      He    remarks, 
however,  that  there  are  several  of  the  former 
which  have  little  connection  with  Flemish, 
and  as  such  can  only  be  considered  indi- 
rectly analogous ;  moreover,  that  there  are 
about  fifty  the  analogy  of  which  must  be 
considered  doubtful,  and  others  which  may 
have  been  'introduced  through  the  English 
language,  in  which  they  also  exist.     But  he 
maintains   that    the    analogies    exclusively 
Flemish  are  numerous  enough  to  warrant 
him   in  supposing  that  there  were  special 
points  of  contact    between   the  Irish  and 
Flemish  peoples.     Mgr.   de   Haerne,  how- 
ever, seems  to  us  not  to  have  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  the  number  of  resem- 
blances  common   to   all  languages   of  the 
Indo-European  family,  and  these  of  them- 
selves would  certainly  e.xplain  the  likeness 
among  most  of  the  words  of  the  last  class. 
That  there  should  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  having  the  general  resemblance 
arising  from  the  last  cause,  may  be  inferred 
from  the   fact  of  the  Flemish  having  pre- 
served man)'  stem-words  in  a  less  unchanged 
state  than  the  High-German  dialects.     The 
writer,  however,    loads    his    list  with    bar- 
barisms which  are  not  real  Irish  words  at  all, 
though  they  may  be  found  in  Irish  diction- 
aries.    Thus,  ]'Abŵ-ó,  the   word  given  for  a 


saw,  is  merely  a  modern  English  importa- 
tion, just  like  the  word  bocfÁit,  the  Irish 
word  being  cuiiiio'pj,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  two  words  following  it.  In  any 
case  these  words  show  no  special  Flemish 
affinit}'.  Such  a  word  as  fAcnAinenc  for 
sacrament  should  not  have  been  inserted, 
nor  y^cy  for  Saxon  ;  i-cAjitoi-o  for  scarlet ; 
]-lDeiclei]\  for  looking-glass  ;  I'cicin,  little 
stick,  &c.  Many  of  the  resemblances,  too, 
are  forced,  such  as  I'o-oiUMin,  Fl.  cecr  draven, 
&c.  But  let  us  take  some  of  the  words  in 
which  the  author  supposes  there  are  special 
resemblances.  SajaI,  tender,  soft,  is  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin,  and  certainly  has  not 
any  particular  affinity  with  sacht.  S<mL, 
better  f  ÁL,  is  the  heel,  not  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  therefore  not  particularly  related 
to  the  Flemish  zool,  except  inasmuch  as  they 
may  have  been  derived  from  a  common  Aryan 
root.  SÁ]\,  very,  and  the  Flemish  zeer  are 
related,  but  no  more  than  the  High-Dutch 
seJir.  We  might,  with  greater  reason,  aver 
that  the  English  language  had  an  influence 
on  the  Russian,  because  of  such  resem- 
blances as  exist  between  goose  and  gus ; 
szvine  and  sviiiya  ;  silk  and  sholk ;  snow 
and  snyeg ;  boat  and  bol,  &c.  Many  of  the 
meanings  of  words  are,  moreover,  evidently 
forced.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  instances 
in  which  there  are  plain  resemblances,  but 
these  may  be  all  explained  by  derivation 
on  both  sides  from  the  original  Indo- 
European  tongue. 

We,  therefore,  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  author  has  failed  to  sustain 
his  contention  that  the  Flemish  language 
had  any  special  influence  on  the  Irish. 
When  we  see  what  little  effect  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  English  tongue  had  on 
our  native  language,  this  conclusion  is  what 
might  be  expected.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  give  credit  to  Mgr.  de  Haerne  for 
great  industry,  and  for  noting  many  inter- 
esting points  in  Irish  words.  His  work  will 
always  be  useful  as  a  means  of  reference, 
even  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  his 
opinion.  He  also  deserves  the  utmost  con- 
sideration for  his  disinterested  interest  in 
our  much-neglected  language.  But  he  evi- 
dently possesses  only  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  it.     Our  duty  as  impartial  reviewers 
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obliges  us  to  give  utterance  to  these  rather 
disagreeable  opinions  of  what  is,  from  many 
points  of  view,  a  very  interesting  work,  and 
one,  however  erroneous  the  hypothesis  it 
endeavours  to  establish,  that  will  well  repay 
the  philologist  for  its  perusal.  But  the  age 
of  wild,  haphazard  derivations  has  for  ever 
disappeared  before  the  strict  critical  rules 
of  modern  philological  science. 


Notices  of  Boofts,  Ŵ. 


Kdtische  Spracken,  by  E.  Windisch.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  very  full  article  occupying 
48  double-columned  quarto  pages  of  the 
new  German  Encylop^dia  of  Science  and 
Arts.  For  the  space  occupied  we  have 
never  met  such  an  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  languages,  and 
the  name  of  the  author  is  a  warrant  for  its 
correctness.  A  full  history  of  Celtic  philo- 
logical research  is  given  ;  a  good  general 
view  of  Irish,  Scotch  Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh, 
Cornish  and  Bretonnic  literature  ;  the  eth- 
nology of  the  Celtic  races,  and  among  them 
of  the  Picts  ;  a  view  of  the  old  Gallic,  as  far 
as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  and  a  list  of 
works  useful  for  learning  the  various  Celtic 
languages.  Speaking  of  the  Gaelic  Union 
and  the  Gaelic  Journal,  the  author  says, 
Seit  November,  iSS2,gibt derselbe  ein  monat- 
liches  Journal,  the  Gaelic  Journal,  herans, 
dessen  inlialt  fur  die  literarisciien  Verhalt- 
nissc  iind  Bcdiirfnisse  in  Irland  cJiaractcr- 
istisch  ist.  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
Welsh,  he  says  :  "  The  Cymric  language  is 
industriousl)'  cultivated  in  Wales,  for  not 
only  is  the  people  attached  to  it,  but  also 
the  desire  of  the  educated  to  preserve  it  is 
thorough  and  hearty."  He  speaks  of  the 
Eisteddfodds  and  the  periodical  Welsh 
press,  referring  to  Schuchardt  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  former,  and  to  Henri  Gaidoz 
concerning  the  latter.  Altogether  the  full- 
ness and  variety  of  the  article  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

An  Gaodhal,  leabhar-aithris  viiosamhail 
tabhartlia  chum  an  icanga  Ghaedilgc  a  c/ios- 
nadli  agus  a  shaorad/i.  Vol.  4,  No.  i,  No- 
vember, 1884;  Brooklyn.     ByM.  J.  Logan. 


We  hail  with  a  hearty  welcome  the  first 
number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Gael  of 
Brooklyn.  This  excellent  little  monthly 
periodical,  which  is  issued  regularly  (would 
that  we  could  say  the  same  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal),  always  contains  something  fresh 
and  interesting.  Its  price  is  five  cents.,  or 
2i^d.  It  is  brought  out  in  8vo  form,  and 
contains  16  pages,  partly  in  Irish  and  partly 
in  English.  Mr.  Martin  P.  Ward,  while 
visiting  the  West  of  Ireland,  took  down  a 
number  of  old  songs,  one  of  which,  S5a]\]ia-ò 
Ó  nA  ceut)  5pÁt),  he  supplies  to  this  number 
of  the  Gael.  We  should  wish  many  would 
follow  his  example  by  taking  down  our  beau- 
tiful old  songs,  which  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  Gaelic  address  to  Blaine  is  also  given 
in  this  number,  Mr.  MacNish's  address  in 
English  to  the  Scottish  Gaels,  several  fugi- 
tive Irish  verses,  and  the  continuation  of 
Professor  Roehrig's  lecture.  The  exigen- 
cies of  our  space  prevented  our  reviewing 
several  numbers  of  the  Gael  according  as 
they  appeared  ;  but  we  may  here  remark 
that  the  third  volume  contains  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  Irish  matter.  Mr. 
Logan,  by  the  successful  publication  of  the 
Gael,  deserves  well  of  Irishmen  both  at 
home  and  in  America. 

The  Celtic  RIagazinc.  Nos.  109-110,  for 
November  and  December,  1884.  Inverness  : 
A.  &  W.  MacKenzie. 

There  is  another  Celtic  Magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Celtic  Publishing  Company, 
Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  containing  illus- 
trations, stories,  poetry,  and  other  subjects 
more  or  less  relating  to  Irish  nationalit)', 
but  printed  wholly  in  English.  The  Inver- 
ness Celtic  Jllagazine  is  printed  partly  in 
English,  partly  in  Scotch  Gaelic,  and  is 
wholly  concerned  with  Scottish  nationality. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  and  brought  out, 
the  paper  being  of  fine  quality  and  the  con- 
tents highly  interesting.  They  comprise 
histories  and  pedigrees  of  Scottish  families, 
essays  on  Scottish  social  questions,  and 
various  papers  on  Scottish  historical  events. 
The  Gaelic  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  poetry, 
and  occupies  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
periodical.  In  these  two  numbers  there  are 
articles  by  the  Editor,  entitled,  "  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  from  a  Highland  point 
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of  view."  Considering  the  tone  of  the  Scot- 
tish press  on  everything  relating  to  Ireland, 
we  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  fairness 
and  large-mindedness  of  these  articles,  and 
at  the  quantity  of  correct  information  the 
writer  had  managed  to  acquire  during  his 
tour  in  Ireland.  As  ours  is  not  a  political, 
or  even  a  socio-economical  periodical,  we 
cannot  dwell  further  on  this  subject.  In 
No.  109,  a  paper  on  the  Siege  of  the  Bass, 
one  on  the  Sutherland  fights,  and  one  on 
Highland  soldiers  in  France,  though  short, 
are  interesting.  It  is  a  pity  that  articles  in 
English  almost  wholly  engross  the  space  of 
the  Celtic  Magazine. 

Y.  Cyiiiuiordor,  embodying  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Monourablc  Societ}'  of  Cymm- 
orodorion,  &c.,  edited  by  Tliomas  Powel, 
M.A.,  vol.  vii.,  part  i. 

This  is  a  periodical  published  in  London, 
in  Welsh  and  English,  mostly  treating  of 
Welsh  subjects.  It  is  also  well  brought 
out,  much  after  the  style  of  the  Celtic 
]\Iagaziiie.  The  first  article  is  in  Welsh 
prose,  of  13  pages.  The  second,  by  Rev. 
J.  Davies,  on  a  comparison  of  some  Sanskrit 
and  Celtic  words,  shows  much  study  of 
philological  science.  Then  follow  articles 
on  folk-lore,  Welsh  and  Scotch  ;  notes  and 
queries,  and  miscellaneous  paragraphs.  That 
this  well-printed  and  well-written  periodical 
has  arrived  at  its  seventh  volume,  speaks 
much  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Welshmen, 
who  support,  besides,  so  many  other  Welsh 
literary  ventures.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
language  of  our  Celtic  kinsmen  of  the 
Cymric  stock  flourishing  so  well  and  tended 
with  such  loving  care.  Would  that  we 
could  say  the  same  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Celtic ! 


THE     NEW    PUBLICATIONS    OF 
MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.* 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  opinion  is 
well  founded,  and  that  the  saleof  the  works 
may  be  proportionate  to  their  merit. 

The  headlines  consist  of  Ii-ish  names  of 
persons  and  places,  together  with  à  few 
short  proverbs  in  that  language,  all  in  a 
faultless  style  o{ pennianship  and  with  cor- 
rect spelling — correct  as  to  letters,  dots,  and 
accents. 

The  history  must  necessarily  be  short — 
the  events  of  some  thousands  of  years  being 
compressed  into  a  little  more  than  250 
pages — and  yet  there  are  but  few  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  Erin  that  are  not 
noticed  in  it  at  the  date  of  their  occurrence. 
The  names,  as  in  the  headlines,  are  correctly 
spelled,  and  their  pronunciation  as  correctly 
indicated  as  could  well  be  done  by  means 
of  Roman  characters.  Political  and  polemi- 
cal opinions  are  altogether  and  so  com- 
pletely eschewed,  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  difficulty  in  teaching  our  young  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  a  great  deal  of  Irish 
history,  without  giving  any  of  them  an 
opportunity  of  differing  with  the  writer  of 
the  history,  and  then  they  cannot  differ  with 
one  another  so  long  as  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  words  in  the  text. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  incidental  infor- 
mation on  men  and  books  in  the  little 
volume,  and  the  information  is  always  to 
be  relied  on.  There  are  also  valuable  minia- 
ture illustrations  of  subjects  under  notice  in 
almost  every  page  of  it.  In  a  word,  an  old 
devourer  of  books  on  Ireland  can  read  it 
with  interest,  and  the  young  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  mass  of  reliable  information 
upon  which,  as  a  foundation,  he  can  raise  a 
superstructure  of  historical  knowledge  as 
high  and  as  wide  as  his  industry  will  enable 
him  to  collect  materials  for. 

The  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  such 
as  one  would  expect  from  the  firm  of 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 


The  publishers  of  these  works  must  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  language   and  history  of  the  country, 


THE  BOOK  OF  GENEALOGIES  OF 
DUALD    MACFIRBIS. 


*   I.  Marcus  Ward's  Headlines  for  Slates.  2.  History  of 
Ireland — Collier. 


Duald  MacFirbis,  whose  name  has  been  rendered  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  Dudley  Fiibiss,  was  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  professional  scribes  and  chroniclers  whose  office 
was  hereditar)'.     He   was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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i6th  century,  in  the  territory  of  Lecan  of  1  ireiagh,  in  the 
County  of  Sligo.  There  is  a  Lecain  in  Ormond,  at  which 
place  MacFirbis  studied  under  the  MacEgaus,  continuing 
his  stuilies  afterwaids  under  the  O'Davorens,  in  Clare. 
He  subsrquently  acted  as  scribe  and  chronicler  at  the 
College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  town  of  GaUvay,  where  he 
compiled  his  large  volume  of  pedigrees,  which  siill  re- 
mains in  manuscript.  He  afterwards  gave  gieat  assistance 
to  Sir  James  Ware,  in  compiling  his  valuable  work  on  Irish 
history.  In  the  war  of  164I  he  lost  all  his  property,  and 
was,  in  his  quality  of  Irish  historiographer,  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  penal  laws.  When  about  80  years  old  he 
was  travelling  through  Sligo,  and  had  occasion  to  stop  at 
an  inn  in  the  village  of  Dunflin.  Here  he  was  brutally 
murdered  by  one  of  the  scions  of  the  Ciofton  family,  who 
had  obtained  estates  in  that  locality  by  confiscation. 
Duald  MacFirbis  wrote  many  valuable  works,  some  of 
which  have  perished,  while  others  still  exist  in  inanuscript. 
One  of  these  is  th^;  '*  Book  of  Genealogies  of  Native  Irish 
and  of  Norman  Families  in  Ireland,"  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  commencement  of  the  Introduction.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  this  great  antiquary  and  historian. 

CpAollo  coibneii-A  &%Ay  SeugA  senelmj  jaca  ^ubild 
x>ä.]\  gib  ei\e  on  <jm)-<i  50  h-dTjam  (ŵcc  ITotiiofaig, 
LociLunnAij,  «sjoi)'  SJ.xgjiLL  ariiim,  tiiiiA  ó  cÁngA-oûp 
Ti\\]\  cci|\)  50  riioiiiif'eiẁûp,  <^'5&]'  ■péim  i\iogi\aiDe 
V'owIa  yóy,  <.^5-il"  V^  ẃeoig  cbÁp  r\A  ccmmyì^teiyL  {ì&\\ 
"up-o  ŵibgit>|\e)  iii  Sloince  Ajŵf  nû  h-Áice  oi]TOei-|\CA 
bu*Mce]\  ii'in  l^eAbi]\i'ŵ  "oo  cei5bomA"ò  Leii'  s\n  "OubOLb- 
cac  lllACpi\bi|'i5  lciciin  1650. 

bioc  unionpo,  ju^ub  ^011  ^útiiAi'L  pti  Ay  jnòiùce 
cAbAii\c  cio-oaib  t)0  Leibpaib  pe  bm  An  bniep,  ní  téij- 
pciim  toy\5  &yi  l'ean,  An  j-eAnjnÁi-  siHAriAC,  SAOitieAtAc 
üinn,  oii\  Aj^e  &y  poiLéiiAe,  TnAp]"0. 

toc,  Ainifi-p,  pea^^l'A,  ajaj'  CU5A10  fgjMbne  •oon 
leAbAHj-A.  toc  xio,  Colai|-ce  S.  Tliocot  1  n-5Aiibim^ 
Aim]"ip  TDO,  AiTn]'i]\  An  Co^a-ò  cpeiuTiiig  e-oiix  ChAcoibcib 
enetin.  AjA)"  epuicib  eixeini,  <\bbuii,  aja^-  SA.\-Ati,  50 
hÁipiíie  ipn  nibliAuAm  ■oo  aoi|"  Cpn'c,  1650;  peAi\)-A 
■DO  'OubAl.cAc  mAC  5ioLlA-iofa  nihoii\  nihec  irliipbipg, 
SoAncAit),  ecc,  a  teACAin  Tllhec  líhipbipig  1  cCip 
|rhiAC)\Ac  tlluAfôe,  AgAf  cugAro  i'gpibne  An  LeAbAip 
ceuünA  'oo  thopugA-ô  jLotpe  t)e,  AgAp  ■00  jeutiAtri  lúib 
DO  CAC  1  ccoiccnine. 

CegeuiTiA'ó  cpA  50  meAj-]."AÍ>  neac  ejtn  tonjnAÓ  ipn 
obAipp  cpe  AiTibbe  AgAp  ýoipbeitrne  riA  SengeneÌAcj-A 
pAp  Ap  nA  ceu-OAib  cmeAT)  coipi  júeAp  Ann  50  hẃ-òAtn 
1  A]\  nupD  A  n^Aoh  pe  pAibe,  UAip  ad  cbuinim  yen  t>pon- 
jAib  A  •oeipiD  nAC  é-oiy.  5eceAbAig  jAoi-óeoib  -oo  bpec  fjo 
bini  mAp]-uin.  ^ibe  yÁt  inA  nAbpATo  piiToo  beA]\mAoi|' 
bApAiîuiib  DA  inA"ò  b]\ig  Linn  Aip  tií  -oo  ACAnuiiD,  acc  do 
cAippeunATO  riA  ptine  lAp  petipspibpib  puiTngce  Suaŵ, 
SeAn-nAütii  AjAp  ppuiè-feAncAX)  epenn  ob-ceAnA,  6 
ceuDCü)-  nA  nAimpiop  gup  aiiiu,  111  nac  cutpce  1  gcuncA- 
bAipc,  UAip  &y  pAD  coicceAnii  cotm1oiTOpAic  130  gbAiii- 
lAb]\Aib  ^AoiDel^e  ao)*t)a  (ípeAiin  11A  bpiAcpApo  piop 
Aj  yoilLpiiJAD  Lucc  coiméuDA  An  V'^eAncAip. 

The  war  of  164I  and  succeeding  years  did  more  to  break 
up  the  traditional  training  of  native  Irish  historiogiaphers 
and  hleadhs  than  any  subsequent  event,  and  gave  the 
hnul  blow   to  native  Irish  literature,   which  thenceforth 


languished  in  a  semi-defunct  condition.  We  have  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  would  inierest  our  readers  to  furnish 
them  with  a  short  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style  of 
the  last  of  the  profession.il  and  trained  Iiish  scribes  and 
historiographers  which  that  disastrous  war  allowed  for  a 
.short  time  to  survive.  We  have  chosen  the  above  short 
extract,  as  there  did  not  remain  suíììcient  available  space 
in  this  nuinber  to  continue  the  Translation  of  the  "  Chil- 
dren of  Tuiieann,''  which  must  be  postponed  to  No.  20 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 


Corresponiic 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Gaelic  Journal." 

Sir, — I  think  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  language- 
peculiarities  of  a  very  primitive  section  of  our  people  may 
prove  interesting  to  many  readers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 
I  have  tlierefore  jotted  down  a  few  of  these  peculiarities, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you.  I  allude  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Inis-mheodhuin,  or  the  middle  island  of 
Araiin,  among  whom,  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  spent  twelve 
days.  In  this  island  there  is  no  pier,  harbour,  or 
landing-place  for  the  use  of  sailing  boats  ;  no  p'jst  office, 
no  public  house  or  hotel ;  no  roads  over  the  greater 
part  ot  it ;  no  trees,  no  turf,  or  other  fuel  produced  within 
it;  no  police  or  coastguards,  and  frequently,  during  rough 
weather,  no  clergyman  for  six  weeks  at  a  time.  Even  in  a 
corrach  it  is  impo.ssible  to  land  on  or  get  out  of  it  except 
in  calm  weather,  and  the  weather  on  this  coast  is  very 
changeable  and  uncertain.  Though  the  island  presents  at- 
tractions to  the  antiquary,  botanist,  philologist,  and  student 
of  human  nature,  it  presents  none  whatever  to  the  ordinary 
tourist,  to  the  commercial  man,  or  to  the  delicate  invalid. 
In  consequence  of  all  this  its  inhabitants,  though  cour- 
teous and  intelligent,  are  very  isolated  from  the  outside 
world,  much  more  so  than  those  of  the  two  other  islands 
of  Arann.  They  are  poor,  and  the  great  majority  of  ihem — 
I  may  say  all,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen — speak 
and  understand  Irish  only.  It  is,  however,  very  remark- 
able that  many  of  them  can  read  English  fairly,  as  people 
read  a  foreign  language,  but  without  understanding  much 
of  what  they  read.  They  are  a  moral,  simple,  truthful, 
religious  race,  and  physically  handsome,  hardy,  active,  and 
strong.  They  speak  Irish  with  a  very  soft  flowing  pro- 
nunciation, more  rapidly,  but  not  so  distinctly  as  in  Con- 
nemara.  13ut  what  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  at  present 
is  their  pronunciation  of  the  third  persons  plural  ol  the  pre- 
positional pronouns.  These  almost  invariably  end  in  b  un- 
aspiiated,  as  in  most  cases  in  old  Irish.  Thus  acu  is  Acub  ; 
0]\CA,  opcAb  ;  loiinrA,  AnnCAb  ;  Apcu,  Apcub  ;  cucA, 
hucAb  ;  Doib,  ■ôób  ;  esVcoppA,  eAcpub  ;  pucA,  puûb  ; 
(pr.  pupA  in  Galway)  beó,  teób  (pr.  LeópA  on  the  main- 
land) ;  ponibA,  pónib  ;  CAppcA,  cApub;  cpiocA,  cpAOCAb; 
UACA,  bub.  These  forms  are  often  heard  in  Inis-mór,  but 
geneially  tl^ere  the  Connemara  forms  prevail.  The  mid- 
dle islanders  are  consistent  and  uniform.  That  they  follow 
ancient  forms  is  evident  from  what  Zuess  says  :  "In  prae- 
positionibus  cum  dativo  est  terminatio  ib,  cssib,  ex  eis ; 
imiili,  in  eis  ;  udsib.  Sic,  ex  eis ;  remit),  ante  eos  ;/'//',  sub 
eis  ;  fidib,  coram  eis ;  diib,  de  illis  ;  daib,  eis  ;  ccnsib, 
sine  eis."  Windisch  also  gives  these  and  similar  forms. 
The  islanders,  too,  make  a  very  perceptible  difference 
between  the.  four  different  Is  and  the  four  ns,  .as  is  indeetl 
done  on  all   the  west  coast  and  in   the   Hebrides.     The 
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absurd  position  of  the  National  Board  in  refu->ing  tliese 
pool'  people  facilities  lor  learning  to  read  their  native  lan- 
guage is  striliiiigly  manifested.  Trusting  that  I  have  nut 
trespassed  too  far  on  your  valuable  space,  I  am,  Sir,  your 
devoted  servant, 

Cl.Min  Coticobün. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GAELIC 
UNION. 

During  the  years  1S83-4  the  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  besides  Special  Meetings 
and  the  Annual  Public  Meeting.held  regular 
weekly  meetings  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Saturda}-s,  at  4  p.m.,  without  any  break  in 
their  succession.  An  abridgment  of  the 
Minutes  of  these  Meetings,  as  contained  in 
■  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  was 
published  in  such  of  the  Dublin  papers  as 
were  willing  to  admit  them,  viz.,  the  Free- 
maiis  Journal,  the  Weekly  Ffefman,  the 
Nation,  the  Irisliman,  and  United  Ireland, 
except  on  a  few  occasions,  when  the  pressure 
of  space  caused  the  Editors  of  those  papers 
to  omit  them.  An  abstract  of  the  Minutes 
was  also  printed  in  the  Gaelic  Journal  up 
to  November,  1883,  when  the  insertion  of 
other  matter,  especially  the  Texts  for  the 
Royal  Universit}'  Programme,  imperatively 
demanded  so  much  space  in  the  Journal  as 
to  cause  the  intermission  of  the  regular 
Reports  of  Proceedings.  In  No.  15  were 
printed  the  Memoranda  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  and  of  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan  to  the  Chief  Secretary  ;  in 
No.  16,  the  Reply  of  the  Gaelic  Union 
thereto,  and  in  No.  17,  a  Report  of  Proceed- 
ings at  the  first  Annual  Public  Meeting  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  December  27th,  1883,  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  Council  restricted 
themselves  to  publishing  their  minutes 
in  the  public  papers,  without  inserting  them 
in  the  Journal.  This  restriction  caused 
them  great  regret,  as  many  most  iinportant 
and  interesting  matters,  for  those  who  have 
any  good-will  towards  the  Irish  language, 
were  discussed  and  transacted  at  their 
weekly  meetings,  as  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  reports  in  the  papers  must  have 
noticed.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been 
most  desirable  to  have  a  permanent  record 


of  them  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 
The  Gaelic  Union,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  of  want  of  funds,  has  been  obliged 
for  the  present  to  cease  giving  its  prizes  for 
successful  competitions  in  Irish.  The  irre- 
gularity in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  is  also 
principally  owing  to  the  same  cause,  which 
itself  arises  from  the  insufficient  number  of 
subscribers.  But  all  good  movements  in 
their  inception  have  similar  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  the  Council  has  too  much 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
Ireland,  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
they  are  occupied  with,  to  learning,  nation- 
ality and  civilization,  to  lose  courage.  They 
are,  therefore,  determined,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  make  this  work  a  success,  but  in 
order  to  do  so,  they  must  obtain  better  sup- 
port than  hitherto.  While  the  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union  is  thoroughly  Irish,  there 
is  nothing  sectarian  or  political  in  its  aims 
— its  members,  while  retaining  their  own  pri- 
vate religious  and  political  opinions,  do  not 
obtrude  them  on  others  ;  and  they  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  Celtic 
kinsmen  of  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Brittany.  Their  only  opponents  are 
the  Philistines  and  Vandals,  who  would 
annihilate  the  Irish  language,  regardless  of 
its  antiquity,  beauty  and  literature,  and 
because  of  its  close  connection  with  Irish 
nationality. 

We  are  preparing  to  publish  in  the 
Journal,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
an  abstract  of  the  Minutes  of  the  weekly 
meetings  during  the  year  1884,  eliminating 
therefrom  all  minor  or  unimportant  matters. 
In  the  meantime  we  call  on  all  our  country- 
men, and  on  all  persons  interested  in  the 
Celtic  languages  and  literature,  for  help  and 
encouragement.  The  professional  classes, 
graduates  of  universities,  clergymen,  barris- 
ters, doctors,  teachers  and  students  living  in 
the  Irish-speaking  districts,  ought  especially 
to  reflect  on  the  importance  to  them  of  the 
Irish  language,  and  to  listen  to  this  call. 
We  firmly  believe  that  if  these  classes  could 
be  induced  maturely  to  reflect  on  this 
matter,  its  importance  would  come  home  to 
them  in  a  way  that  would  make  them  en- 
thusiastic  supporters    of  the  work    of  the 
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Gaelic  Union.  But  uninstructed  public 
opinion  is  slow  to  move,  and  is  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  side  issues  or  fallacious  arguments. 
We  refer  all  such  persons  as  those  to  whom 
we  have  alluded  to  the  Memorial  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  contained  in  No.  loofthe 
Gaelic  Journal ;  to  the  Memoranda  Nos. 
2  and  3,  in  No.  7  ;  the  first  General  Annual 
Report,  in  No.  4;  to  Mr.  Healy's  Speech  in 
Parliament  on  the  Irish  Language,  in 
No.  9  ;  the  Memoranda  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  and  of  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan,  in  No.  15  ;  the  Reply  of 
the  Gaelic  Union  to  this  Memorandum,  in 
No.  16  ;  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Public  Meeting,  in  No.  17  ;  the 
various  Letters  by  Mr.  John  Fleming  and 
others  in  several  numbers  of  the  Journal,  and 
the  published  opinions  of  persons  com- 
petent to  judge  in  the  matter  of  linguistics. 
These  will  furnish  sufficient  material  for 
reflection. 


^nshjrrs  to  Coirrsponiicnts. 

I.  C,  Tip. — The  best  books  for  beginners  at  Irish  are 
one  of  the  two  series — The  first,  second,  and  third 
booli  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,  pulilished  before  llie  founding  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  and  Lessons  in  Gaelk,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Nolan, 
published  in  five  penny  parts,  but  printed  in  the  Roman 
chiiracter.  When  either  of  these  series  is  mastered  the 
pupil  should  obtain  the  first  part  of  Joyce's  /risk  Gram- 
mar, and  Canon  U.  Bourl;e's  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish,  and 
go  through  tliem.  Though  there  are  many  printer's 
errors  in  the  latter  book,  it  is  still  an  excellent  work,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  language. 
The  second  part  a{  Joyce's  Grammar  should  follow,  and 
the  translation  of  such  books  as  Laoi  Oisin  i  D^  Tir-na 
ìt-òg,  Toruigheacìit  Dliiarmada  agus  Giireiinne,  &c.  The 
price  of  the  first  Irish  Book  is  2d.  ;  of  the  second,  4«^. ; 
of  the  third,  td.  ;  and  that  of  the  Easy  Lessons,  \s.  bd. 
Any  Irish  speaker  from  the  west  of  Ireland  will  furnish 
the  classical  pronunciation  of  words. 

M.  C. — Considering  that  the  Gaelic  Union  is  at  pre- 
sent in  debt,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  our  curtailing 
our  expenses  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  if  we  were  to  send 
you  the  books  you  ask  for  without  a  previous  remittance,  we 
should  be  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  this  principle.  Be- 
sides, the  proper  way  to  get  books  is  to  send  for  them  to  the 
bookseller  who  publishes  them.  We  are  not  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  books  you  mention.  We  are  always  willing 
to  oblige  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  but  the  things  you 
demand  of  us  are  beyond  our  power,  as  you  must  perceive 
upon  reflection.  When  a  number  of  books  are  taken 
together  the  publisher  generally  allows  a  reduction. 

F.  L. — Wrile  to  the  Irishman  üfiice.  Lower  Abbey- 
street,  Dublin,  for  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  matter  con- 
tained in  that  paper.  The  Gaelic  column  in  the  Irishman 
is  supposed  to  come  out  every  week,  but  sometimes  a 


couple  of  weeks  pass  without  its  appearance.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fault  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 

L.  — 'Ihe  Rev.  Ur.  MacHale  changed  his  mind  about 
the  prizes  for  Irish  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

American.  —  Professor  F.  L.  O.  Roelirig  is  by  birth  a 
German,  but  has  been  resident,  we  believe,  for  forty  years 
in  America.  He  is  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cornell 
University,  State  of  New  York.  He  is  a  distinguished 
linguist,  and  has  studied  Iiish,  for  which  language  he 
expresses  great  admiration. 

Cockney. — The  Southwark  Irish  Literary  Club  holds 
its  meetings  at  the  Surrey  Rooms,"  Blackfriars'-road, 
London.  It  gives  readings,  recitations,  and  concerts  in 
Irish.  We  have  received  an  account  in  Irish  of  its  last 
"  Irish  Night, "which  is  to  go  into  the  Gaelic  department 
of  the  Irishman  newspaper. 

Mac  Ian  Vor. — The  Cellic  Magazitie  is  published  by 
A.  &  W.  Mackenzie,  25  High-street,  Inverness,  Scotland. 

Enquirer. — Irish  literature  is  very  extensive  considering 
ihe  difficulties  that  have  always  stood  in  tlie  way  of  its 
tlevelopment,  but  a  great  portion  of  it  is  still  in  the  manu- 
script form.  What  has  been  printed  would  fill  about  60 
large  quarto  volumes,  but  much  of  the  printed  matter  is 
no  longer  in  the  market.  The  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  development  of  Irish  literature  are  : — 1st.  The 
illiteracy  of  most  of  the  Irish-speaking  popid.ition  ;  2nd. 
The  poverty  of  the  Irish  people  generally,  and  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  that  take  any  interest  in  their  native 
language  ;  3rd.  The  persistent  and  long-continued  efforts 
of  the  authorities  to  stamp  out  the  national  language  ; 
4lh.  The  apathy  towards  it  of  the  English-speaking  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  owing  to  ignorance  of  its  value  ; 
5th.  The  neglect  of  it  by  the  leailers  of  the  people  ;  and 
6th.  A  want  of  good  teachers  of  Irish.  But  there  is  a 
chance  now  for  the  revival  of  Irish  literature  if  the  efforts 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  are  adequately  supported. 

Teacher — The  Rev.  Euseby  E.  Cleaver  had  offered  to 
give  ;^50,  to  be  given  in  prizes  to  National  School 
Teachers  by  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  under  the 
following  conditions  : — The  prizes  were  to  be  confined  to 
seven  counties,  viz.,  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare, 
Kerry,  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  given  at  the  rate  of  ;^5 
to  the  teacher  in  each  county  who  should  obtain  best 
result  fees  in  Irish  for  twelve  pupils,  and  £^  for  the  next 
best,  the  two  lowest  teachers  on  the  list  being,  of  course, 
deducted.  We  have  received  several  communications  on 
this  subject,  but  as  yet  have  no  official  communications  to 
entitle  us  to  act.  We  are  also  not  aware  whether,  after 
such  a  length  of  time,  the  conditions  still  hold  good.  We 
shall  connnunicate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver,  and  if 
necessary  advertise  the  results  in  the  public  papers. 

Eirionnach. — Everything  now-a-days  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  of  money.  Nothing  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully without  sufficient  funds,  even  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  working  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  people  are  willing  to  labour  without  fee  or  reward. 
Circulars  have  to  be  printed  and  sent  out  ;  postage  must 
be  paid  ;  the  printing  of  journals,  &c.,  is  expensive  ;  cor- 
respondence takes  up  time ;  and  soforth.  Those  who 
h.ave  not  experienced  these  things  have  little  idea  how 
expenses  mount  up.  The  only  way  to  meet  these  is  by 
having  a  sufiicient  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Gaelic  Union.  The  donations  of  a  few  spirited 
individuals  go  but  a  short  way  ;  it  is  in  the  niinibcr  of 
ordinary  subscribers  that  the  strength  of  a  movement 
consists.  People  are  now-a-days  unwilling  to  subscribe 
towards  anything  unless  they  expect  from  it  either  plea- 
sure or  profit. 
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te  "ooniic^XTJ  uiiatj. 

•dn   "OwjiA   Romn.       (i\i)\    'LeAiiAiiiAin.) 

1  n-A  ■o-r|iÁccAjí  AjA-áoibeAlLnACẃHHAije 
lyeice  t)'A  bjieic  téi  ju)'  An  Áic  te  a  ]\mx>- 
ceAp  Elysium,  a|\  jac  iiaüahc  ■oá  b-):eACAi-ò 

Ann,  AgUf  A]l  A  CAf  Aü  A  bAile. 

Gifcig  caitiaII  50  n-Aiènq"tm  fgeul,  üíb, 
-d'f  cA)i  elf  nA  fpAipne  geALlAim  nAC 
bfeuj  pn. 
155  Ai^   tAji   1110   pnuAinre   Af   ni'mncinn 

CjlAOCTJA, 

ÜÁinic  An  c-fij-beAn  iTiiontA  iìiao]toa, 
A  cuACA  fjAoilce  f I'of  50  f etqi  béi, 
'Sa  gpuAiue  mAji   cA0]i  Ag  furoeAiii  a 

fjéiîiie. 
.<\]i  ỳiojA]»  A  peA]\)'An  ü'Aièin    me    a]i 

éijin 
160  -AoibeAbl  cleAf AC  nA  CAjijuMje  t/éice 
"Oo  cuin  \\  tÁiii  A]1  clÁn  Iaj  iii'éAüAin, 
'S  uo  ]iU5  p  'n-ÁiiTOe  a]'  iii'áhu|-  fém  tiie. 
"Oo  cApnuing  An  ỳÁij-beAn  tiiAnlA  béi 

me 
5«!!  i'CAt)At)  linn  lÁirii  le  bÁmpj  féró- 

cig. 

165    "D'AITlAllCAf  UAItil  A  n-jUlAIJ-eAÜ  5AOC  Af, 
SjCACA     AH     A    b]\UAC      leAf-C--pUA|'     Af 

■pjiAoc  jIa'p, 
"O'pofpuièeA-p  -oe'n    fcÁit)-beAn    bÁm- 

cmf  beu-pAC 
CÍA  An  feAC]\Án  fÁin  'nA^  b'Áib  lei  me 

CUjA? 


"Oo  cug  p  -pt'eAjiiA  Aibij  50  h-eAf  jAit) : 
170  tlÁ  ciii|ieA-ó   beAfc    ai\    bic    feAfg    nA 

•pjlAOC  0]1C, 

11 Á  "oéAn  lonjAnuAf  tDe  nràcib  An  c- 

1'A05Ail--po, 
HÁ  cféij  mi]'e  50  b-yilliH  '\  ni  bAOJAl 

nine  : 
IxAuApc  nAC  b-yuAtji  fin  ÜUAü-IÌUìniAn 
.  ir  ^éif-jo 
tJ-fAJAni-fe    i4Aim-fe    Ajuf    Iuac    ■00 

fAOCAlJI. 

175  iDuAileAtnAoit)  a  njeibcAl  a  céile, 

'SAn  uAiiii  fin  p'of  Af  foillfe  An  Iac 

50  b-feACAiiiAf   iiAinn  Aim  cuAncA  A'f 

5ei)]i-iinii)i, 
1f  Acheron  fi-iA]i  aj  gluAifCAcc  CAob 

Inm. 
So  An  c-An AC  'n-A  njAbAnn  An  ■ojionj  f o 

•o'eujAnn, 
180  5*^   AnAiii  A'f  fAiiunlc  A   njCAll  "oo 

t)AO]lCAf, 

11a  milce  ceAnn  t>o  bi  Ann  50  neuf  ac. 
IIac  b-fAJAt)  tiiil  Anonn  CAf  AbAinn  le 

•peiwceAC, 
111    IvionAnn   mA)i   cuiceAnn    ó    Virgil 

Y An  ^neid, 
5uf  Ab  le  1i-ui]ieAfbA  a  5-ctifCA  Af  An 

f  AO§Al-f  o  ; 

185  A«c   rlóijce   cACAnn    le   fAbiii]\ne    a 

}  A0CA]1, 

•dg   0I  '-^6.    cAfbuf    50   b-fAnAit)   jAn 

AOnflTO, 
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5aii  cobokCAin    aca    via  ati  teAt-fDingo 

■òéijionAc, 
Le  CAbAi)ic  uo'd  caIaic  tinniA  njlAcAiu 

tllAJl  ueiiic  1. 
1j'  é  cliiiniin  loÁ  |iáü  aj  luce  jiAroce  a']- 

léijin, 
190  5"]'  ^'é  'ouine  bí  a  m-bÁt)  Ann  Charon 

iTiét]ifj^l\eAc  ; 
'Ace  •ocinim-)'o  leo  gu]!  ■ooib  1)'  b)ieiij^ 

l-ni, 
'S     511H     cleici)\e     inó]t    •oe    pop    nA 

1i-Gi]iéAnn, 
"Oo  citJiin'i'  Ann  fOAn-bAt)  üÁ  cioniAtn 

50  fAOCUAC — 

•dn     'oic]\eAbAc    golÁncA,     ConÁn    nẃ 
■péinne. 
195    Dí  c]\oiceAnn  uub  ^'óij'ge  A]\  Acoin  niAn 

eÁTDAC 

'S  niop  beAj  linn  50  tieo  niA^  comA]ẂA 

An  liiéiT)  ]-m. 
1H  tAbA]\]:At)  ye  "OAnAji  ca)i  caIau  jaii 

liéAÌ  jeAÌ 

'S    ni'    lAbAlllTAU   UAtlA   ACC  LAiücAn  no 

jAeueilje. 
11uAi]A  '00  conAi]ic  ]'é  ^ioibeAllbínn  a']' 

me  Aice, 
200  C]ioiceAnn  ye  a  liiAOil  ']'  but)  |'5ío|'tìia|i 

A  ýeACAin  ; 
-A     uubAinu     tiiAn    cA]ib    50    iroAiijAC 

■ppAOC-OA 

"  -Ŵ  c)\úiXA    liiAlluijce,    A     CAile,    Ya 
1^'   oAnA    cugAiji-^'e    -oume    a    5-c|uic 

"OAOntlA 

-A  n-Áic  nAc  ti-cigeAnn   Aon   ^-gioblAt) 

"oe'n  c]ie  a]\  bic. 
20s  "Oa  tn-b'pu   bom    mujij^AncAcc  cumAij' 

•00  •óeAnAt), 
X)o  iuif5|-Ainn  cuj'a  Ay  üo  510UA  m&]\ 

Aon  leAC." 
■poll,    A    cu|iA)t>,    A]\    An    rinocAip-beAn 

lilAOlTOA, 
CÓ5  -00  CUCAC  A]'  5IAC  10m  AjlCA  jiei-ocig  ; 

"Ouine  5An  buAipc  vo  y\i&i]\  me  a  n^eup- 
bnutt), 
210  "Oe'n  cme  liióii  A'f  'o'uAii'lib  ei)ieAnn. 


"Oo  HU5  An  mACAoiti  ApbApp  mo  meujiA, 
"Do  liijne  |-é  jAiji  oy  Apt»  aY  béiceAC  ; 
Le  ^'UAim  AJocAuoctnceAuAm-peuncA, 
"Oo  cuaIaiü  An  cjiuinne  é  ipcinn  i|-]\ionn 

genii  A]\ 
215   Céi-ùiiii     cA)i    -piiocAn    'fAii     j-cujiACÁn 

cAol  "oub 
A'y    ■oéAnAin     An     c-AicjeAjin     J^'iuig 

cnocÁn  beAj  aouac  : 
50  jiÁnjAmAH  Anẃi^e   'n    a  jiAib  ged- 

CATOe  gAn  Aon  jlAp, 
A.  n-Áic  'n-A  fJAib'  mAi'poin  aj  gbAniAoil 

gAn  CHAOCAU. 

II1    b]ieu5    x>o    Virgil     a    ■oei)!     »    n-A 

béAni'A, 
220  5"!'   ^'é   r°  Cerberus  uo  ceibeAU   An 

^iéiuceAc  : 
tiA  cooIa  bi  Ap  ceAjic-bÁp   An  coj-Áin 

'•pgAri  fé  -pin, 
-dec  popAjmAC  pipeÁn  'fé  A5  pponÁn  'p^ 

péiüeAü. 
"Oo  pug  An  peAp  poi]\-neipc  tje  pó)i  nA 

1i-éipeAnn. 
50  -oub  Ap  A  pgopnAc  te  poppA  a  jeAgA  ; 
225   'S   ni'op  béig  ■oo'n    riiAupA    peACAü    nA 

pCAOnAÜ, 
gup    lUCeAmAp     CAljU]'     pAOl     eAgÌA    'Á]1 

n-T)AocAin. 
Ibop  pAUA-olinn  gobApjiA  An  cnoicne'n 

pénii  pin 
niAp   A)i  pcAtiAt»  linn  a'  mAccuAiii   'p-* 

peucAin 
50  b-peACAiTiAip  uAinn   An   pbuAü  Aip 

5 AC  CAob  TDi'nn 

230    -dig  CApjAAing  ITIA  5-CUAipT)  'p  a'  pUAJAÜ 

A  céite. 
A  'oúbAipc    tinn    puiwe    50    n-inpeoc' 

éipeAcc, 
A'y  cúncup  ■oípeAc  buiúne  A'p  beupA 
■peuc-pA  caIL  UAic  cbAnn  jAtsetup, 
-dp    pé,    Agup  bAimqiAcc    mo-o'Ait    nA 

li-éipeAtin  ; 
23s  î-'euc    iTiAp    leAnAiT)    An    Aicme  úr>   nA 

■o-cpeAn-pic, 
l3Ainc  ppeimeACA  Ap  CAlAtii,  t»  a  5-CAp- 

CAÙ  'r  tl  A  5-CAOCAÙ. 
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CÁ  An  )\UA15 'fA  nAiTje  A15  ■j.-iii  ):eAHfA 

aY  ]-"eniuf. 
Ai]\  UuACA  T)e   "OAnAnn   ■o'Á    •peAipeAW 

Y  'o'Á  fjeÁnAü. 
Ar\    'b-yeìc^\-ye    "Oonn    y^    ÌAnn     aì]\ 

■jTAobAp 

240  ^15  ceitgeAnn  ceAnn  a  njAbAl,  a  céite  ? 
■An   b-|.'eicip  p]\   jt'o'^oe  nA  C)tAOi  'i'tiA 

Sliéige  ? 
Hector  Y*   clofóeArii  a   niAorèeAiii    a 

cféice  ; 
*.\n  ■peAn-oume  Anchises  ciiíon  le  léice, 
•A  lii AC  1e  n A  CAOib  Y*  ]'inn)-eA]i  éACCAC  ; 
245  'S   An    obAi)\   út)    A5    Romulus    Y'^'S 

Remus, 
^15   011)1   clocA-neinc  A15  cofAinc  cine 

a']'  ]ieimceAcc. 
A  j5-cloi]-i]i-]'e  An  5tó|i  ]-o  A15  l'tóij  nA 

ii-éi5|-e, 
*\ij5   ]-einiii   A  j-ceolcA   a'i'  |'pónc    aY 

plé  ACA  ? 

ÜA    Horace    Ann   a  ineAllẃt)    a    j-uiic 

Maecenas, 
250  'S  -d'a  ngeAniuw   fin   gAn   I.A5A  ai]i  bic 

le  géijie. 
Ovid  nA  j-uiwe  ai)i  btnn]'e  ■\:éì\\  jIai]' 
Ay  nocA  Aije  "ó'a  fjiYiob'  50  irui-oeAC 

cum  Caesar. 
Juvenal  Y*''  pionnA  lüip  a  riieunAib, 
•cV]'  ■ootiibÌA}-  tTiA]i  uub  Aije   a']'  5eu]i- 

nitii. 
255  -dot)  buiwe  IIIac  Cuipci'n  Ay  ei]iinii 

•aguf  é  iiLiüeACC  50  juc-binn  1  n^ẃe- 

■ôeitje  ; 
A   b-pnionn]'A  puilc    50    ceAiinj'A    X)'a 

ni-bneiijAt), 
■A'y  yonn  a  5111b  50  u-CAbAHj.-Au  'ouine 

o'n  eug  lei]\ 
iXii  b-peici)!  nA  jAill-ỳin  A15  tiiráe  ]'eAc 

1  n-Aon-lucc, 
260  S  50  m-bemi-o  A  g-cinn  ca)i  nA  Cyclops 

le  céile. 
-AcÁiD  Ann  pun,  iic  !  cpuip  nA  peinne, 
50  1i-Á]TOAC,  t-úbAc, lúic-meAH  léimneAC. 
Uc,  A  ỳii"    lilic    CuriiAil,    A   clu    riA 

m-béniieAnn, 


"OÁ  iiiAi]ipinn-fe  aY  cú  'n  Ap  n-uuicce 

JAollilA)!, 

265  "Oo  béAjipAiiiAOip  fO]iCAcc  vo   boccAib 

50  CAoriinAc, 
^511  f  cAbAiji  a'p  iro]'5A-ó  üo'n  ollAiiiuin 

■LeijeAnnuA  : 
"Oo  cAbA)ipAiiiiip  Abdile  Yt  ■^"  V'^'r^^T^ 

111  AC  SeÁmuip, 
■A'y  befó  cAbAifile  n-AJAit)  \  'n-\MbAin, 

no  iiieAllAt)  me  yém  lei  p. 
tilAccnAiu-pe     lúceti     ■o'loinpuiD      An 

ceupniA, 
270  Ay   Calvin    'nA  cpupcA  A15    ciibA]i   le 

iiiéiccnii-|'  ; 
\.\n  c-OcciÌK\-ò  heinint)  'pA  bAin)ii'o5Ain 

CAob  leip, 
CpocuA  le  plAbpAiuib  A]"  bpAnnjiATOib 

•OAO)tA. 

'S  gAC  SAjpAnAc  JAbAnn    An  bAll  po 

pleupjAnn, 
An  ceACjiA)!  oath  yo  u'lompuio  An  cléip 

uAinn. 
275  lAt)  po  CÁ  pgAoilce  'p   •00  ciuin   jAn 

Aon  jlAp 

béAppAl\    Ajlíp    50     piOJACC     lilic     "Oé 

YceAc. 
Imcij-pe  A  bAile,  aji  An  pAjiAipecpeAn- 

lilCA]! 

A  ■óume  po  cAjAnn  iiiAp  ceACuAipe  Ap 

Gipinn. 
1p  pATDA  beix)  pi'olpAc  nim-CAip  Seumuip 
280  V<^   ceAnnup   An    pij   cÁ   xjiueAn    bup 

njAOulwib. 
go    n-eiiiéocAiü    plAnnuA   tie    fcAnn- 

cpliocc  Gibip. 
"Oo  -oeAnp-Aiu  aimcAp  111  A]i  jcaII   Aip 

eigcsApc 
"Oo  bAinpiù  An   copóin  ue'n   cotp  in  a 

éipic  ; 
•<\cc  leAn-]'A  50  poll  Tie  pop  1Tlilé)-iup. 
285  SeACAin  An  c-olc  ■00  loic  piol  GbA  Aip 

pAT), 

^Ab  pAit)i]\,  a'p  cpopjAü,  a'p  cpop  tine 

"Oé  ope ; 
\}i  'oéipceAc,  cApcAnAc,  Aip  lApAO  le 

■OAonnAcc, 
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Ay  \\e\m  UA  h-yt&iteAy  vo  jcAliwip  111 Á]- 

SAJWA,  Ap  qioi'o,  A)'  gol  Ap  béiceAC  ; 

|-éiT)i]i. 

"Oo  cuaIai-ò  CopcA,  'p  niop  b'pogiip  ■o'Á 

KẃCAt)-]'A  -Aiji  yiiibAt,  CÁ  tui  ŵgu)'  5L^xot) 

céile, 

0)1111, 

■puAim  An  cogAü  po,  A]'co|u\n  An  Iag  pin. 

290  •dig  An  ŵiciiie  ]-o  liúcAi|i  tio  bpújAfó  ha 

Frigate     meAp    PpAncAc,    loni,     glAn, 

1i-ẃeje  'n  aiii  ; 

gléu)'t)A, 

"Oo  tiiA]ib   An   ITjiAncAc  An    ■ooiiiAn   ']\\ 

320  "Oo  cuip  pinn  a  b-ponc  'pA  pgAnnpAt)  Ap 

I'AOJa'L  tiiob 

n-'OAocAin. 

A']-  CAicfeÄ'o--|'A  A  ■o-CAbAinc  Anonn  ■oo'n 

■pAoi  ■ÒÁ  picro  glAn  gunA'ó  ■oÁ  léigion 

CAob  yo. 

gAc  péile. 

50  ^0  f-AOA  Vgnin   fé   ó'm  hauahc  •oe'11 

Ou'ó   pogok  linn    cApA'ó   coiii    gAp'OA   'p 

léim  pn, 

oob'  péi'oip, 

'S  ■oo  CÓ5  -doibeAll  Í05UIH  lei  me 

'Sa  long  bim  liieAjw  cum   peACA  bi'o'ó 

295   ÜAngAniAji  Ani'o|'  ai]i  coingiolt  nAC  téi]\ 

pé  -óe. 

■DAlll, 

"Oo  bi    A  g-curo  polA  'nA  Ioca   Ap   An 

tllAji  ]\UAi5ceA)\  lib   coini'n   Ay  poilli'n 

main  deck ; 

le  i'péice. 

325  Sio]'    ]iem'    bpollAc    ■oo    pollAÒ     1110 

5An  I'CAt),  ó'iii   fniúit)   TDO  iin't)-5Ail  111  é 

CA0b-]-A. 

Anil   yìYì, 

A  g-Cpi0C  All    COgAI-Ò  ■oo  loiCCAb  111Ü  Am' 

S  1110  leAbA-funi,iiioc]\onc,AYtii'éA'OAc: 

éA'OAIl, 

Ay  aiíiIato  bjiAiceAf  CAH]"nA  le  ^taocaiíi, 

'Sa    g-cetnn    'ya.  g-coppA   pÁ'm    cupAib 

300  'S   All    long   Ag  cA]\jiAin5  50  SAgj-AnA 

'nA  -o-ciiAopcA 

Ai]i  yoineigm. 

Haul  yards,  stand  by,   and    hoist  the 

'Sé  CJ1ÁD  1110   c)i0TOe  'n    uai]i  ]'muAinit) 

main  sail  ; 

me  Ann  pn, 

Haul    tacks  and   sheets,  and   free  the 

5ac  gÁ-ò  A]i  JAbAf  qiio   5U]\  tAib|ieA-ó 

stay-sails ! 

b)iéi5e  é. 

330  •d  b-poi)iceAnn  ■oo  gAbA-ó  j-uin  pe  loni- 

CuAiu  TDunie  'yAYì  g-qiAnn  1  ü-ccAnncA 

ceA]\c  mo  pgeulcA, 

An  maintop. 

t.ocA'ò  pAoi  An   hold  pinn  a  ■o-ceAnncA 

S  ■OA  conAi]ic  fé  caII  An  long  le  péiüe. 

'pA  -o-qieAnAp, 

305   Helm  a  lee  1  'y  but)  binn  An  f  géAl  lioin, 

5An  blAipe  nA  bcACA  0  liiAWin  a  n'-oé 

A  -oubAipc  CApcAoin  Allen  50  peAiijAC 

AgAiiin. 

pA0b]1AC, 

-d     lAgup     A    n-CApbA,    A     'o-CAipe,    'pA 

Gunner,    give    fire ;     we'll    fight    the 

n-ÓAgcpuc. 

negroes. 

"Oo   bpAiceAiiiAp    bAp]iAile    IcAnnA    bi 

We'll  conquer  or  die,  my  Irish  heroes ! 

CAob  linn. 

All   hands   aloft ;    ■oo   ppeAb   me   A111' 

335  'O'ólAiiiAp     5<-Mpe    'p    ■oo    ceAj'uuig    go 

léine, 

■OAOp  UAinil. 

310  'S  uo  bi  cutlass  Am'  jIaic  Af  pAobA)-  aiji. 

'S   vo  pnineAmAp  deck,  Agup  neipe  x)o 

5u<i"A  Aguppiosdal  Ann  lonA'o  a  céile. 

pAobA^ò, 

"Oo  bio'óiiiA]!  bójTO  pe  bópo  Ag  pAobA'ó; 

S    t)0    ]\ugAiiiAp    cpeip    Ap   bpeip  Agup 

-dg  gAbÁil'oe  gunnAiTDib  a  mullAròib  a 

CAOgA^O. 

céile  ; 

"Oe'n  Aicme  pin  An  tAoipig  iiiAp  cAoipig 

■R-Aig  a'p  goppAi'ôe  Ap  buillwe  qicAnA, 

gAn  AO'ÓAipe, 

315  |:uAim  a'p  geom,  ŵ'p  gleó  ẃgup  cẃop- 

S  -00  bAlcAinAp  piop  fAn   g-cuibpcAC 

CAinn. 

céA^onA  lA^o 
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340  tDo      CA]-Anu\]i      -j-oin      »i]i     liiije     no 

Phcebus, 
A    5-cúnfA    coriiciiom    xp  poncAib    riA 

^^-Q^\\\e■^^^^^. 
■mA]\bA'ó  fice  t)A  b-iruipion   'y^sn  j'gléip 

pn, 
111     <Mniiiit)iiii     cuilLe    Ü0    iinlleAt)    bi 

CnéACCAC. 

tDo  CAilleAiiiAH  z\\ẃ\\  A  ■0-C111)'  All  Iag 

345  "Oo  bi   5eA)i|iA-ô  Ajii)"  bpiiJAt)  ah  cuig 

pp  tieug  ■01'ob. 
CuAio  u]iciJii   111    •OAilcin    An    cAiDCAom 

■pni  teun  lioiii. 
"Oo  joio  i^e  1110  cAÍjDin  ']'  ni'o]i  -oAiiAOit) 

teif  mAol  me. 
KAnjAtiiAH  All   pA]-Aii-oe  50   batrálta, 

c]iéic-lA5, 

350    S't)0     CATlJAJ-    50     POJlclÁlllje     A]l     CO)'- 

AnAipne  'iii-AonA)i. 
üitiiciofL  iiii'oj'A  cbAonice  c|iéiiiiüeŵc, 
"bíof  Am'  tuije  5U]i  t-eijij^  ITIac   "Oe 

tne. 
■Cijim   A  bAile  50  CApAiü  ']'  buù  -oeiiic 

tiotii, 
'S    1)'    ueAiib    iiAc    jIajaii    11  a     bnciig 

pn, 

355    A.]\    I0III5    ITAt)    lilAljipeAT)    111    llACpAt)   lllÁ 
yeATlAllll, 

ITlunA  ]iAcpAinii  le  i^ctiACAw  no   ceAn- 

jAitce  te  ceAuAib, 
mAji  bAjijiA  &]\  jAc  ni-ò  le   C]iiofc  biot) 

buiüeACAp 
•A   Ca]iä  bi   Ain    ■ôion,  a  Ui j   riA  cjiéij 

j"inn. 
■A  tlij  nA  b-ylAiceAf  no  ceAiinui j   50 

■OAOH,  I'lnn, 
360  SgAoib  A]!  nglAj-A  o'n  b-peACATJ  ']■  An 

c-j-AJAb  po  ; 
Uog-pA  c'peAHj  ■omn,  neAjicui  j  a']'  pA0|i 

pinn, 
A\-  p(5i]>  A]i  Aji  n-AiiAtn, — pin  A^Aib  1110 

pgeul-pA. 

C)\ioc. 


THE   ADVENTURES  OF  A   LUCK- 
LESS WIGHT. 

(Second    Part.) 

In  which  are  narrated  his  being  carried 
to  the  place  called  Elysinni,  by  Aorbheall, 
of  Craiglea,  the  sights  he  saw  there,  and  his 
return  home. 

Listen  awhile  till  I  tell  a  tale  to  you  : 
And  after  the  trouble,   I   pledge  [my 

troth]  it  is  no  fiction. 
155   In  the  midst  of  my  musings,  and  with 

a  mind  tired  out, 
There  came  a  fairy-woman,  majestic, 

gentle ; 
Her  locks  loose,  flowing  down  to  the 

grass  ; 
And  her  cheeks  as   berries,   did   her 

beauty  prove. 
By  her  person's  bearing,  I  recognised, 

but  hardly, 
160  Aorbheall,  the  playful  [sprite]  of  Craig- 
lea. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  the  expanse  of 

my  tired  forehead. 
And  up  she  raised  me  out  of  my  berth. 
The  woman-prophet,  modest,  drew  me 

along, 
Until  we  tarried  beside  a  retired  plain. 
165  I  then  saw  a  cave  from  whence  a  wind 

did  issue  ; 
Brambles  grew  on  its  brink,  and  green 

heather. 
I  enquired  of  the  stately  lady — the  fair- 
skinned,  polite — 
Upon  what  stray  wandering  she  was 

inclined  to  put  me. 
She  gave  a  ready  answer,  to  this  effect — 
170  "  Let   no   event  make  thee   angry  or 

fretful. 
Be  not  amazed  at  aught  in  this  world. 
Don't  leave  me  till  we  come  back,  and 

there's  no  danger. 
A  sight  not  seen  by  the  Dal-g-Cas,  thou 

wilt  see, 
While  thou  art   with    me — and   thou 

wilt  be  rewarded." 
175  We  march  on,  as  if  bound  together. 
Into  that  cave  down  by  the  light  of  the 

clear  day. 
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Till  we  saw  just  before  us  havens  and 

bitter  brine, 
And  the  cold  Acheron  flowing  beside  us. 
This  is  the  path  that  those  who  die  do 

take, 
I  So  Every  ghost  and  shade  condemned  to 

a  forfeit — 
The  thousands  of  them  that  were  there 

in  tears, 
That  could  not  cross  over  the  river  in 

peace. 
Not,  however,  as  Virgil  in  the  .íEneid 

says. 
That  this  was  for  want  of  burial  in  this 

world  : 
185  But  hosts  who  spend  their  earnings  in 

riot. 
In  drinking  and  excessive  feasting,  till 

nought  remains  with  them — 
Not  an   obolus  or  a  halfpenny  have 

they  left 
To  pay  for  the  ferry,  unless  as  alms 

they  get  it. 
It  is  what  I  used  to  hear  said  by  those 

who  talk  and  read, 
190  That  the  sun-burnt  Charon  was  the 

boatman  there : 
But  to  these  I  do  reply,  that  is  not 

true ; — 
Not  he,  but  a  cudgel-wielder  of  the 

Irish  race. 
We  did  see  in  the  old  boat,  urging  it 

with  force, 
That   decent    recluse,    Conan    of  the 

Fianns. 
19s  The  skin  of  a  black  ewe  covered  his 

loins. 
And  that  everwere  proof  enough  forme. 
No  foreigner  would  he  take  o'er  without 

a  bright  sixpence. 
And   no    speech  would   he    utter   but 

Irish  and  Latin. 
When   he  saw  the  sweet-voiced  Aorb- 

heall,  and  me  with  her, 
200  He  shook  his  bald  pate,  and  his   look 

was  lowering  : 
In   bull-like   tones    he    said    angrily, 

fiercely, 
"Thou  wicked   crust,   thou   hag,  and 

thou  outlaw, 
How  boldly  thou  bringest  a  man  in 

human  shape 


Into  this  place,  where  no  atom  of  earth's 

mould  doth  come  ! 
205  Had  I  thought  it  worth  the  exerting 

of  my  power, 
I  would   smite  thee,   and   thy   vassal 

with  thee." 
"  Peace,  thou  warrior,"  said  the  stately, 

gentle  lady. 
"  Cease   this    reviling,    and    take    the 

peaceful  part. 
A  man  not  troublesome  in  bondage 

cruel  I  found, 
210  Of  a  high  race,  and  of  the  nobles  of 

Erin." 
The    warrior    seized    the    top   of  my 

fingers. 
He  did  laugh  aloud,  and  he  did  roar  ; 
With  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  spheres 

did  quake  : 
The  universe   heard    it,  and  hell  did 

bellow. 
215  We  cross  the  stream  in  the  currach, 

black  and  narrow, 
And  we  make  the  short  cut  towards  a 

hillock  low  and  airy. 
Till  we  reached  a  pass  where  were  gates 

without  a  lock — 
A  place  where  a  mastiff  was  a-yelling 

unceasingly. 
No  falsehood  it  is  for  Virgil,  in  his 

verse,  who  says, 
220  That  this  is  Cerberus  that  doth  peace 

decline. 
Asleep  on  the  middle  of  the  path  he 

was,  and  nought  under  him 
But  a  wisp  of  vetches,  and  he  snorting 

and  puffing. 
The  mighty  man  of  the  Irish  race  did 

grasp 
Tightly  his  throat,  with  all  the  power 

of  his  arms  ; 
225   Nor  did  he  let  the  dog  bend  or  shrink 
Till  we  had  run  by  him,  urged  on  by 

fear. 
We  stayed  not  till  the  hill-top  we  had 

reached  ; 
And   there   we  tarried,  thinking  and 

looking  round. 
Until  we  saw  the  hosts  on  each  side 

of  us 
230  Wheeling   around   and   pursuing  one 

another 
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He  bade  us  sit  till  he  would  tell  the 

Dost  thou  observe  those  strange  men 

meaning, 

lying  outside  in  a  body, 

And  the  true  account  of  peoples  and 

260 

With  heads  above  the  Cyclops  alto- 

their customs. 

gether  ? 

"  See  yonder,"  said  he,  "  the  children  of 

The  Fenian  troops,  too,  alas !  are  there, 

Gadelius, 

Stately,  athletic,  vigorous,  bounding. 

And  the  fair  retinue  of  Erin's  daughters. 

0  Fionn  Mac  Cumhail,  renowned  in 

23s  See  how  they  pursue  that  host,  running 

fight, 

with  might. 

Had   thou   and    I    now   lived   in   our 

Digging  roots  out  of  the  earth,  strew- 

native land, 

ing  and  blinding  them. 

26s 

We  would  kindly  give   relief  to   the 

The  followers  of  Fenius  Farsa  do  charge 

poor. 

and  smite 

And  help  and  shelter  to  the  learned 

The  Danaans,  scattering  and  terrifying 

sages. 

them. 

We  would  bring  home  the  valiant  son 

Dost   thou  see   Donn,    his    blade    of 

of  James, 

keenest  edge. 

And  there  would  be   help  for  him  in 

240  Tossing  heads   and    legs    confusedly 

Scotland,  or  I'm  mistaken. 

together  ? 

Think   of  that   Luther   that   did   the 

The  brave  men  of  Greece  and   Troy 

term  change. 

dost  thou  see  ? 

270 

And    Calvin,    crusted,    fattening    and 

Hector  with  his  sword,  recounting  his 

foaming  ; 

exploits. 

The  Eighth  Henry,  and  his  queen  be- 

The aged  Anchises,  sere  with  age. 

side  him. 

His  son  beside  him,  and  his  deed-doing 

Hanging     in     chains     out    of   guilty 

fathers. 

gibbets. 

24s  Behold  the  employment  of  Romulus 

Each    Sassenach   that    goes    the    way 

and  Remus, 

does  smite 

Placing  huge  stones  as  defence  of  race 

These  guileful  four  that  turned  from  us 

and  territory. 

the  clergy. 

The  voice  of  the  poets  dost  thou  hear  ? 

275 

Those   whom    thou    seest    unfettered 

Chanting   their    melodies,    they   sport 

without  bonds, 

and  play. 

Will  be  brought  hereafter  to  the  king- 

There Horace  beguiles  Maecenas,  his 

dom  of  God's  Son. 

joy, 

And  now  go  home,"  said  the  powerful 

250  And  with  his  satire  he  wounds  these 

hero. 

others. 

"  Thou  who  hast  come  as  a  messenger 

Ovid  on  a  green  grassy  bank  is  seated. 

from  Erin. 

Inditing  his  letters   in    sad  strains  to 

Long  the  sweet-beautiful  race  of  James 

Caesar. 

shall  be 

Between  his  fingers,  Juvenal  holds  the 

280  Under  the  sway  of  the  king  who  shel- 

pen, 

ters  the  Gael ; 

His  ink  being  largely  mixed  with  bitter 

Until  a  scion  of  old  Heber's  stock  shall 

gall. 

rise. 

25s  Mac  Curtin  from  Erin  is  there  ;  Hugh 

Who  will  take  vengeance  on  those  who 

the  Yellow, 

do  injustice. 

And  he  rhyming  in  his  sweet-toned 

The  crown  from  the  tribe  he  will  take 

Irish, 

as  a  forfeit. 

Their  pleasant  prince  kindly  amusing 

And  for  a  time  it  will  remain  with  the 

them, 

Milesian  race. 

And  the  strain  of  his  voice  from  death 

28s 

Shun  evil,  that  has  cursed  all  the  seed 

would  raise  a  person. 

of  Eve  ; 
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Take  to  prayer  and   fasting  and   the 

Frenzy,   and   striking,    and    powerful 

Cross  of  Christ. 

blows  ; 

Be   alms-giving,   charitable,  with    hu- 

315 

Din  and  yelling,  and  uproar  and  rage  ; 

manity  inflamed, 

Screaming  and  fighting,  and  weeping. 

And  the  kingdom  of  heaven  thou  wilt 

and  shouting. 

receive,  if  possible. 

Cork  did  hear,  though  not  nigh  to  each 

I    must  away,    there   are   shouts    and 

other. 

calls  for  me, 

The   sound    of  this  warfare,   and   the 

290 

By  those  sons  of  Luther  that  have  con- 

great noise  of  that  day. 

gested  the  liver  within  me. 

A   swift-sailing    French    frigate,   bare. 

A  whole  world   of  them   the    French 

clean,  well  equipped. 

have  killed. 

320 

That  put  us  in  peril  and  in  sufficient 

And   I   must  ferry  them  over  to  this 

terror. 

side." 

Under  [the  fire  of]  twice  twenty  guns 

With  a  bound  far  from  my  ken  he  did 

going  off  at  each  turn  ; 

pass, 

We  chose  to  turn  back  as  expertly  as 

And  the  weird  evil  did  take  me  with  her. 

we  could. 

295 

We  came  up  hither,  but  how  I  do  not 

And  the  ship  that  was  worst  at  running 

well  know. 

— be  it  the  loser. 

As  a  rabbit  is  thrust  out  of  its  hole  with 

There  .was    blood   in  streams   on    the 

a  hand-spike. 

main  deck, 

Straight  from  my  trance  I  awoke,  and 

32s 

Below  my  breast  my  side  was  wounded. 

did  perceive 

At  the  close  of  the  fight  I  was  hurt  in 

My  bed  beneath  me,  my  trunk  and  mj' 

the  forehead  ; 

clothes. 

And  heads  and  bodies  were  beneath 

I  felt  I  lay  cross-wise  ;  that  I  was  over 

my  feet  in  confused  heaps. 

the  crisis  ; 

"  Haul  yards,  stand  by,  and  hoist  the 

300 

And  that  the    ship  was    drawing   to- 

main-sail; 

wards  England  in  hot  haste. 

Haul   tacks   and  sheets  and  free  the 

It  is  what  pained  my  mind  when  I  did 

stay-sails." 

reflect 

330 

In  the  end  we  were  taken — to  make  a 

That   all   the  distress  I  went  through 

long  story  short. 

was  but  a  dream. 

We  were  thrust  under  the  hold,  in  jeo- 

A man  went  up  thejmast  to  the  main- 

pardy and  in  hunger  ; 

top. 

No  tasting  of  food  since  yester  morning 

And  saw  opposite  him  a  ship  in  full  sail. 

with  us. 

305 

"  Helm  a  lee  ;"  this  to  me  was  delight- 

In weakness,  in  want,  in  the  wet,  and 

ful  news. 

in  terror. 

Captain  Allen  exclaimed,  angry   and 

We  noticed  a  barrel  of  beer  beside  us  ; 

vehement, 

335 

We  quaffed  a  draught  of  it,  and  badly 

"  Gunner,   give   fire ;    we'll   fight    the 

we  needed  it. 

negroes. 

This  raised  our  spirits  and  strengthened 

We'll  conquer  or  die,  my  Irish  heroes. 

us  entirely. 

All  hands  aloft."     I  leaped  up  in  my 

We  did  a  deed  of  treachery — from  no 

shirt. 

one  do  I  conceal  it ; 

310 

There  was  a  cutlass  in  my  hand,  and 

We  broke  a  deck,  and  the  end  we  burst, 

an  edge  on  it. 

And  we  won  the  battle  from  more  than 

A  gun  and  a  pistol,  one  after  the  other. 

fifty 

We   were   broadside   to   broadside  a- 

340 

Of  those  subjects  of  Louis,  like  sheep 

tearing. 

without  a  shepherd  : 

Firing  our  guns  in  on  the  decks  of  each 

And  we  thrust  them  down  in  the  same 

other. 

bonds  [that  we  were  in]. 
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We  veered  to  the  east  as  Phcebus  was 

going  down  : 
Twenty  of  their  crew  were  slain  in  that 

fight, 
Not  to  mention  others  that  were  spoiled 

— being  wounded. 
345  We  lost  three  in  the  beginning  of  the 

bright  day, 
And  there  were  wounds  and  bruises  on 

fifteen  of  them. 
Into  the  captain's  boy  a  shot  went ;  nor 

do  I  grieve — 
He   had  stolen  my  cap,  and  did    not 

pity  me  bare-headed. 
We  arrived  at  Passage,  battered,  weak, 

and  faint, 
350  And  I  galloped  on  alone  to  Waterford. 
About  a  month  afflicted,  wounded, 
I  was  bed-ridden,  till  I  was  cured  by 

heaven. 
I  came  home  soon  as  I  could,  and  glad 

I  was. 
And  certainly  this  is  not  lie  or  fiction. 
355  On  ship-board,  while  I  live,  I'll  not  go, 

if  I  can — 
Not  unless  I  am  dragged,  or  tied  with 

a  rope. 
And  now  for  all  things,  to   God    let 

thanks  be  given. 
Friend  above,  defend  me  ;  O  King,  do 

not  forsake  me  ! 
O   King  of    Heaven,   who    at    great 

price  redeemed  us, 
360  Loose  our  bonds  from  sin  in  this  world  ! 
Take  off  us  thy  anger,  make  us  strong 

and  free, 
362  And  help  our  souls.     You  have  now 

my  adventures. 


NOTES  TO  e<\ccn^\  bioLl<\  An  <\mAW.<\\n. 

Coììtimied. 

Line  153. — eifoig,  second  pers.  pi.,  imperative  mood, 
oféifo,  listen,  be  silent;  put  for  eiroro.  "At  present 
however  the  termination  ijiw  is  that  used  [in  pronuncia- 
tion] in  every  part  of  Ireland  except  the  County  of  Keriy 
and  some  parts  of  Cork,  where  it  is  15." — O'Dûii.  Ir.  Gr., 
p.  180. 

Line  153. — S<i-"'i'ÉyHpni,  until  I  relate,  instead  of  50 
Ti-aiéiMi-eócAO,  until  I  shall  relate. 

Line  154. — Sp<M|\tie,gen.  of-rp<Mi\n  or  fbAinn,  a  contest, 
contention,  quarrel.  In  Coneys'  Diet,  the  nom.  is  fpaipn, 
and  gen.  i^pápnA. 

Line  159. — wip  eipn,  hardly,  scarcely,  as  before. 

Line  160. — Aoibeilt.     "  More  correctly  <Wbinn,  as  in 


the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  or  Kilronan.  She  was  the  familiar 
spirit  or  guardian  banshee  of  the  royal  house  of  Munster, 
according  to  a  well-known  superstition  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland." — IVaisqfihe  GcuiVtil  with  the 
Gain,  p.  200,  note.  And  in  the  next  page,  in  the  text, 
Brian  Borhuma  says  : — "  I  myself  know  that  I  shall  not 
leave  this  place  alive,  and  what  would  it  profit  me  if  I 
did  ?  For  Aoibhil  of  Craig  Liath  came  to  me  last  night, 
and  she  told  me  that  I  should  be  killed  this  day." 

Line  161. — cLcii\  .  .  .  th'ooiOaih.  ClÁp,  a  table,  a 
flat,  a  board.  Clip  éoi-OAiii,  the  [flat  of  the]  forehead  ; 
clap  uccj,  the  [flat  of  the]  chest ;  cLÁp  gUwlAn  the 
shoulder-blade  ;  cbip  -oeApnAme,  the  palm  of  the  hand 
[■oéjpnAitie  in  Connaught]. 

Line  164. — ScA-oA-o  tiiin,  till  we  stopped,  a  verb  neuter 
passive. 

Line  165. — &\.  Bad  grammar;  UAig,  or  Uivim,  a  cave, 
being  feminine. 

Linei66. — ■Le<n--c-itiai-  =  beAèti"c-Tuai'  =  f'Uâi',  above; 
Ve4j--c-pAi\='Leŵü-n-c-p4p=íiAii,  western.  CaIoac  ip 
c-pjp  11TDIA  50  cpAitice,  the  \Vest  Indies  are  in  affliction. 
LeAC  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  ward  in  English. 

Line  1S4. — lUpeApbA  A  j-cupcA. 

Line  1S4. — Le  h-uireasba  a  g-curtha  ;  cur,  in  Munster, 
is  the  term  generally  used  for  burial.  Uireasbha  a  g- 
curtha,  not  getting  the  rights  of  sepulture,  not  being 
buried.  And  Virgil  states  that  the  unburied  dead  could 
not  be  ferried  over  to  Elysium.  And  in  spite  of  all  this, 
John  O'Daly  writes  cortha,  crimes,  for  curtha  ;  and  even 
Mr.  O'Grady  so  translates  it.  This  is  strange,  indeed,  for 
two  Munstermen.  O'Daly  writes — "  CÁbAÒAin.  This 
was  a  small  Irish  coin  current  in  his  day  =  14  farthing. 
Donnchadh  here  inculcates  the  nitra-heathen  doctrine 
that  it  was  not  as  a  punishment  for  crimes,  but  as  a 
penalty  for  nor  having  money,  the  souls  were  detained." 
— Adventures  of  a  Slave  of  Adversity,  p.  32,  note.  Mr. 
O'Grady  translates  the  lines  183,  1S4,  in  this  version  : 
"  But  not,  as  Virgil  says,  those  souls  whose  course 
On  earth  consigns  them  now  to  vain  remorse." 
Coip,  gen.  éoipe,  plur.  coipce  or  copcA,  is  a  crime  ;  and 
Clip,  gen.  cuip  [in  Munster  cupcA],  is  a  liurying,  a  sowing, 
planting,  &c. ;  and  Donnchadh  simply  said — "It  is 
not  because  they  were  left  unburied  that  they  are  detained, 
but  because  they  had  squandered  their  means."  O'Daly 
makes  Virgil  say  that  "  want  of  crimes  "  was  the  cause  of 
their  being  detained. 

Line  185. — llAbAipne,  rioting  ;  not  in  diets. 

Line  187. — CAbACAin,  not  in  diets. ;  it  must  be  derived 
from  cobAC,  tribute. 

Line  190. — méipp5peAc,  sun-burnt,  not  in  dictionaries: 
Ca  tiio  cpoiceAnn  ó'ti  ngpéin  iriA  meipi'spe  cpuAiu. 

Line  192. — Cbeitipe,  not  in  diets.:  it  comes  from  cteAê, 
gen.  cLeice,  pi.  cleACA,  or  oleic,  gen.  cteice,  pi. 
cleACAcA,  s.  f.  a  goad,  wattle,  fence,  stake.  These  mean- 
ings are  common  to  the  two  words.  In  Coneys''  Diet. 
roof  is  given  as  an  additional  meaning  to  cleic,  but  not 
to  ctcAC.  In  Waterford  this  meaning  is  given  to  the 
plural  cleACACA  [T?é  cLeAcACA  An  cige],  but  not  to  the 
singular  fornis  or  to  the  plural  cieACA  [pronounced 
cbeAca,  as  the  singular  is  pronounced  cleAcJ,  as  cleACA 
cÁbÁm,  tent  wattles,  cbeAc  Aibpin,  a  wattle  with  a  knob 
at  the  end  of  it.  Lord  Norbury,  at  an  assizes  in  Water- 
ford, and  Banim,  in  John  Doe,  mentioned  this  last-named 
implement. 

Line  194. — ■QicpeAbAC,  a  recluse,  a  person  having  na 
residence  with  others,  nor  living  with  others  in  society. 

Line  194. — CoiiAn.  ConÁti  niAol,  niAl.tAccAc,  feAp 
niiol/AbApcA  riA  treinne,  the  bald, "cursing  Conan,  the  evil 
talker  of  the  Fianns.     He,   with  many  others  of  the 
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Fenian  host,  having  been  fastened  by  magic  spells  to 
their  seats,  the  others  were  relieved  by  their  comrades  by 
rubbing  them  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies  slain  in 
battle.  But  all  the  blood  had  been  applied  to  the  others, 
and  Conan  had  to  be  dragged  from  the  scat,  to  which  he 
left  flesh  and  sl<in  adhering.  To  the  parts  thus  left  bare 
the  fleecy  skin  of  a  ewe  was  applied. 

Line  195. — póii-je.  VJ'rS'  ^  ^^^^-  This  is  the  form 
of  the  word  used  in  Waterford,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any 
dictionary  except  Foley's,  where  it  is  also  written,  ocaicj. 
This  latter  form  is  the  one  used  by  O'R.  ami  Coneys,  who 
translates  it  a  ewe  of  a  year  old.  MacCurtiu's  meaning 
for  ewe  is  ú'rî;  bomeann. 

Line  196. — boAg  tmn,  little  with  us ;  niop  bciNg  linn, 
we  think  it  sufficient. 

Line  197. — Uŵnûp,  a  stranger,  properly  a  Dane  ;  in  the 
old  copies,  Sa^rAnûc,  an  Englishman  ;  jwib,  a  sixpence. 

Line  19S. — Xl&oa,  x>&xi&-ò,  'CTOOnii,  a  jot,  whit,  trifle, 
somewhat,  atiythiii^,  aught.  The  meanings  in  italics  are 
the  only  ones  in  use  so  far  as  I  am  aware  ;  and  some  nega- 
tive is  required  with  ■OA'Oŵ'ô  to  make  sense ;  tii'b  ■Od-OA, 
Äjam,  ni  ẃeAiipûẃ  j-é  ■oa'da'd  ẃuniti,  I  have  nothing,  he 
would  not  do  aught  for  us. 

Line  200.— Aiiiaoit,  his  bald  head.  The  word  has  also 
the  meaning  of  "  being  bare-headed."  uo  ÔAiLt  me  mo 
hŵc<s,  a^ui'uuj  me'ii  t<\  buAnic  &m'  m^oiL,  "  I  lost  my 
hat,  and  I  gave  the  day  reaping  bare-headed  ;"  lit.,  in  my 
state  of  being  bare-headed.  This  word  not  in  diets.,  nor 
is  f5Ìo)-mûp,  terrible,  which  is  found  in  this  line. 

Line  202. — a  êdile,  Y-*  meipbij.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Donnchadh  did  not  use  the  term  CAiU.ei\c,  a  hag, 
but  cẃibe,  a  bold  determined  woman,  and  then  he  said 
<\  méipLig,  or  rather  ü  meiplig.  O'Dalyhas  ACdlblcdc, 
'j-A  méiiTOpeAè  ;  but  though  these  terms  are  grammati- 
cally correct,  Donnchadh  would  not  use  them  here. 

Line  204. — S^ioltaw,    gen.    IcA,  a   shelling   of 

grain.  Coneys,  I"5ibo,  the  shellings  of  corn ;  and 
fSibice,  the  operation  of  the  mill  in  shelling  the  corn. — 
O'Don.  App.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  gen.  I'giolcA, 
is  used  in  Waterford  as  the  nom.,  and  not  to  exjiress  a 
shelling,  but  an  atom,  or  some  very  small  portion.  On 
this  and  on  every  other  point  I  would  be  thankful  for 
information  and  correction. — Ed.  G.J. 

Line  205. — ÜÁ  m-b'fui  Liom,  il  I  thought  it  worth  my 
while;  lit.,  if  it  were  worth  with  me.  ÜÁm-b'pú  t''Sm,ifit 
were  worth  my  while.  tllupj-Jiticacu  cumúi;"'ooŵéAnA'ô 
cannot  he  translated  literally. 

Line  210. — mop  here  must  be  pronounced  muŵp. 

Line  211. — niACAom  must  have  been  written  mwcAih 
ormŵCÁn  :  meupA  should  be  meup,  in  strict  grammar. 

Line  215. — Céiẅim  is  for  céiẃmÍT),  we  go,  just  as 
T)é*n<im  in  the  next  line  is  for  Tiejn<imAon>,  we  make  ; 
An  c-AicgeApp,  the  short  cut. 

Line  217.  — AnAige,  plural  of  Anac  (line  179),  a  way, 
a  path. 

Line  222. — SopapnAè,  s.ime  as  rop,  a  wisp,  not  in 
diets.  ;  pipeán,  not  in  diets.,  ^pipeÁnac,  vetches. 

Line  223.— TlA  h-eipeŵnn.  In  all  the  older  copies 
eibip  was  written  instead  of  «a  h-elpe.^nn  ;  but  this  was 
wrong,  the  Clanna  lllópnA  were  of  the  pp-bolg  race, 
and  of  course  not  of  the  race  of  Eber  at  all. 

Line  233. — Gadelus. 

"  Feni  from  Fenius  they  arc  called, 
Not  forced  the  meaning, 
From  Gaodlial  Glas  we  call  them  Gaels, 
And  Scots  from  Scota." 

Fenius  Farsa,  king  of  Scythia,  founded  a  royal  university 
on  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  over  which  he  presided  for 
twenty  years.     He  then  went  back  to  his  native  Scythia, 


where  he  founded  seats  of  learning.  He  left  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scythia  to  one  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  other 
son,  Niul,  became  so  famous  as  a  scholar  that  Pharaoh 
Cingris  invited  him  to  Egypt,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Scota.  The  son  of  Niul  and  Scota  was 
Gadelius,  or  Saoijab  Jloip,  who  was  cured  by  Moses 
when  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  from  whom  the  Irish  and 
S  otchare  called  Gaels. 

Line  237. — {TeAppA  A'p  i:e"i«r-  This,  I  think,  was  so 
metamorphosed  for  assonance.  Vcn'up  V-ippA  would  not 
rhyme  with  p<M-oe  ;  but  it  is  idle  attempting  to  make 
sense  where  all  the  copies  of  the  poem  differ.  As  a  rule 
the  various  readings  are  found  in  obscure  passages,  these 
every  scribe  tries  to  improve. 

Line  238.— üuacA  tio  'O-inAnn.  The  CO.  T).  were 
descendants  of  Fenius  as  well  as  the  Milesians. 

Line  239. — uonn.  O'Daly  conjectures  this  personage 
to  be  one  of  two  fairy  princes  whom  he  names.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  is  Donn,  the  son  of  Milesius,  who 
was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Kerry, 

Line  246. — Cboc-neipc.  These  are  properly  stones  for 
throwing  as  feats  of  strength.  U'Keilly  writes  clocneApc, 
which  is  wrong. 

Line  249. — TnoôlLaró  ä  fuitc.  In  the  older  copies  it 
is  a'  medlbaẃ-puilr,  playfully-beguiling. 

Line  250. — Séipo,  bitterness  ;  figuratively,  satire. 

Line  252.— VuitieAo.  The  diets,  all  translate  puiẃeûô, 
grateful,  joyful ;  but  I  have  never  found  it  with  this 
meaning.  Here  it  means  with  sadness,  as  Ovid  wrote  to 
Ca;sar  when  in  exile.  ^X'gub  50  punJeAC  is  still  said  in 
Waterford  ;  and  one  of  our  poets  said— eogan  Uuuw,  I 
think — -Aj  cál  50  pui-òeoc  om'  bulbAib. 

Line  255.— rriAcCupcin.  Hugh  MacCurtin,  a  native 
of  the  parish  of  Kilmanaheen,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
published  in  Paris,  in  1732,  "An  English-Irish  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar."  He  was  at  that  time  Irish  professor 
in  Paris,  and  he  intended  publishing  other  works,  and 
especially  an  Irish-English  Dictionary.  These  works 
never  appeared  ;  probably  his  countrymen  then  were  as 
parsimonious  as  when  they  allowed  the  penny  journals  and 
Penny  Magazine  to  die.  One  name,  at  least,  should  be 
rescued  from  oblivion,  that  of  the  Rev.  Connor  O'Begley, 
then  a  priest  in  Paris,  whom  MacCurtin  speaks  of  in  the 
highest  terms  as  a  patriot  and  a  scholar. 

Lines  259,  260. — I  do  not  understand  these  li-nes. 

Line  262. — 50  h-ÁpT)Ac.  ^ipiiac,  not  in  diets.  ;  pro- 
bably it  is  the  same  word  as  ÁpŴACCAc,  stately. 

Line  2S4. — Milesius.  In  the  note  at  line  233  it  was 
stated  that  JiotiAl  Slap  was  the  ancestor  after  whom  the 
Gaels  were  named.  His  descendants  had  many  wander- 
ings, and  at  last  settled  in  Spain,  which  they  conquered. 
Here  SÁLaiîi,  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from  Juo-oaI 
jLjp,  was  born.  He  was  a  renowned  warrior,  and  was 
called  111iLer>  eŵpboiine  (the  hero  of  Spain),  and  Milesius. 
His  sons  came  to  Ireland,  which  they  subdued,  and  their 
descendants  have  been  since  called  Milesians  from  their 
great  ancestor. 

Line  2S9. — Aip  pubit,  going  on,  .it  work.  Oo  poip- 
peac  Aip  púbal  pdoi  ■ôpúcc  nd  mAi-one,  thy  ploughing 
team  at  work  under  the  dew  of  the  mora. 

Line  290. — riA  h-ŵcije,  otherwise  ;  ■ni.  h-AOẂd,  the 
liver  ;  a  plural  noun. 

Line  291. — The  battle  of  Fontenny  was  fought  in  1745, 
the  year  of  the  adventure,  <^n  üoiìiaii  :  &n  pAOgwi 
uiob,  a  world  of  them  ;  a  great  number  of  them. 

Line  292. — <Xnonn,  over  to  the  other  side,  though  he 
was  then  standing  on  that  side. 

Line  293. — Ue'n  beim  pin  [lit.,  of  that  bound],  with  a 
great  bound  ;  ■oe  léim,  with  a  bound,  is  less  emphatic. 

Line  294. — loguip,  not  in  diets.:  it  is  but  very  seldom 
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used.  In  the  "  Midnight  Court  "  it  is,  I  think,  applied 
to  the  clergy  :  spiritual,  perhaps,  is  the  best  translation  of 
the  term. 

Line  297. — jAn  j-cat),  instantly,  at  once. 

Line  300. — Vo'psi^in.  The  term  is  translated  violence 
in  diets.,  but  here  it  means  haste,  hurry,  and  such  appears 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  beginning  of  the 
poem. 

Line  303. — CeAiiiiCA,  is  a  press  :  1  ■o-ceAtiticâ,  in  the 
text  means  near  to,  and  this  is  the  colloquial  meaning 
of  the  phrase  in  Munster,  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  a 
support.  Another  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  in  jeop.ardy, 
in  a  difficulty.  1  n-ceAnn  CA  An  c^M'nfe,  close  to  the 
trench.  1  5-C1LI  Céife  ca^-aw  nie  1  •o-ccAtinuA  Ai^e 
CApb  :  I  happened  to  be  in  danger  with  a  bull.  In  the 
old  copies  of  the  "  Adventure,"  it  was  said  of  the  FrcXch 
vessel:  Oo  òuip  pnii  1   ■o-ceAnncA,  it  put  us  in  jeopardy. 

Line  313. — <V5  jAbAit  tie  junAiwb.  This  is  one  of 
the  strange  applications  of  the  verb  gAb.  Uo  jAb  ComAf 
AH\  pÁ-oiung,  Thomas  beat  Patrick,  i.e.,  he  conquered 
him  in  the  fight.  Wlien  the  article  used  in  beating  is 
mentioned,  the  preposition  ■oe  is  put  before  it :  oe  biCA, 
with  a  stick  ;  ■oe  ■ôopti,  with  the  list  [literally,  of  a  stick, 
c&c.].  TDo  gAb  \è  tie  piLeip  Aip,  he  shot  him  [lit.,  he 
beat  him  of  bullets].  Oo  JAbAtJAp  ■oe  cloÒAib  Aip 
SceAjDAn,  they  stoned  Stephen.  From  these  examples 
the  construction  of  the  text  is  plain. 

Line  323.  — Vé  ue.  "Çé  is  the  Waterford  pronunciation 
of  VA01,  under.  <vbeic  ■çé  we,  to  have  the  worst  of  it 
[literally,  to  be  under  of  it]. 

Line  327. — CpAOfCA.  I  have  never  met  this  word 
elsewhere. 

Line  333.  — ■La5Ai\.  This  word  not  in  diets.  ;  it  means 
feeblenesr,.  Hugh  MacCurtin  says  of  Isabel  O'Brien, 
Munster  Poets,  vol.  i.,  p.  172 — 

tJo'ti  CAii~oiol,tAÔ  cpéic-bAg-tío'n  Aimi-o  ^Ati  eifcAct;, 
t)o'n  lAgAp  te  h-AOf-OACc,  if  cu  A  g-eAbAtjA  Ya  t'5*^- 

To  the  wayfarer,  weak-faint,  to  the  crazy-woman, 
idiotic  [without  sense], 

To  the  feebleness  with  age,  thou  art  the  help  and  pro- 
tection. 

Line  350. — Cof-AnAiyvue,  gallop. 

Line  353. — buw  •ôéipc  Liom.  'Oéinc,  alms,  but)  tiei^xc- 
tiom  :  I  was  glad,  it  was  a  happiness  with  [to]  me  ;  I 
reckoned  it  a  blessing. 

Line  357. — 'buvoeAcijf,  pronounced  in  Munster  as  if 
written  bAowcAf.  This  noun  takes  the  prepo.sition  Le, 
with  [to],  and  its  compounds,  and  occasionally  tjo  and  its 
compounds ;  but  the  adjective  buvoeAC  [in  Munster, 
baotiAc],  takes  the  prep,  'oe,  of.  This  has  been  pointed 
out  different  times  in  the  Jottinal,  and  yet  people  are 
saying — not  saying,  but  writing — buiẃeAÈ  t>uic,  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  the  correction.  "■Thankful  to" 
appears  so  like  buróeAÓ  TiS-that  it  is  not  easy  io  think  the 
translation  wrong  ;  but  wrong  it  is.  ẃm  buiẃeAÒ  'oe  :  I 
am  thankful  of  him. — O'Don.  Ir.  Gr.,  p.  162.  bioim-ve 
bAO-DAC  t)iob  :  I  do  be  thankful  of  them. — Midnii;ht 
Court.  A  bean-CAomce,  Sijle  111  ufui-ceuil  [li-eit)H\- 
fceoil]  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  since,  grieving 
that  the  young  woman  who  was  being  waked  was  not 
going  to  be  married — even  a  rumaway  marriage  would  be 
condoned  by  her  friends  ;  and  she  adds  :  üo  ayvoicffoe 
lAtii  leAC,  A|-  beiciŵe  bAOtiAc  t)ioc  :  Your  hand  would 
be  shaken,  and  there  would  be  thanks  for  [of]  thee.  I 
do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  buitieAÔ  route  in  any 
good  Irish  work.  The  beAn-ÔAOince  above,  it  should  be 
said,  was  from  the  classic  locality  of  Imokelly,  or  its 
neighbourhood. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 

TUIREANN. 
(Continued.) 


(O'Curry's  Translation  :  Ailaniis.) 


"  Well  then,"  said  La^/i,  "  the  three 
apples  which  I  have  demanded  from  you 
are  three  Apples  from  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,''-  in  the  east  of  the  world  ;  and 
no  other  apples  but  these  will  do  for  me  ; 
for  these  are  the  most  gifted  and  beautiful 
apples  in  the  world  ;  and  the  description  of 
them  is  this  :  they  are  of  the  colour  of 
burnished  gold  ;  and  the  head  of  a  month- 
old  child  is  not  larger  than  each  apple  of 
them  ;  and  they  have  the  taste  of  honey 
when  eaten  ;  and  they  heal  up"'  the  effects 
of  bloody  wounds  or  malignant  disease  in 
any  person  who  eats  part  of  them  ;  and  they 
are  not  diminished  by  being  constantly 
eaten  for  ever ;  and  every  one  who  casts  an 
apple  of  them  performs  (by  it)  whatever 
feat  he  desires,  and  it  comes  back  to  him 
again  ;  and  though  brave  you  be,  you  three 
champions,  you  have  not,  what  I  do  not 
regret  for  your  sakes,  the  power  to  carry 
away  these  apples  from  the  people  who 
have  them  ;  because  it  has  been  foretold  to 
them,  that  three  young  knights  from  the 
west  of  Europe  would  go  to  deprive  them 
of  them  by  force  [and  they  will  be  on  their 
guard]. 

"  The  pig's  skin,  now,  which  I  have  de- 
manded of  you,  is  the  skin  of  the  Pig  of 
Tuis,'^'^  the  king  of  Greece  ;  and  it  cures 
and  perfectly  heals  all  the  wounded  and 
diseased  persons  of  the  world,  be  they  in 
ever  so  great  danger,  if  it  only  overtakes 
the  life  in  them  ;  and  such  was  the  nature 

(j(  Lit.  :  "  they  leave  not  the  effects,  &c." 


^'  Apphsfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The  old 
Iriih,  from  our  Christian  era  at  least,  appear  to  have  been 
well  acquaiiited  with  classical  mythology.  In  the  Book 
of  I.ismore,  a  manuscript  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Cailfe,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  lady,  one  of  Finn 
Mac  CumhailTs  favourites,  says  that  there  was  not  a 
better  woman  than  she  from  the  island  of  Teprofanê  to 
the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

153  Tuis,  King  of  Greece.  I  know  nothing  about  this 
king. 
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of  that  pig  that  every  stream  of  water 
through  which  it  might  pass  would  be  con- 
verted into  wine  for  nine  days  ;  and  every 
wound  which  it  touched  was  healed  ;  and 
the  Druids  of  Greece  told  them  [the  Greeks] 
that  it  was  not  [the  pig]  herself  that  had 
this  virtue,  but  her  skin  ;  and  they  had  it 
skinned,  and  they  have  its  skin  ever  since  ; 
and  I  think,  too,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
obtain  it  either  with  or  without  consent. 

"And  do  ye  know  what  spear  it  is  I 
have  demanded  of  ye  ?"  "  We  do  not,"  said 
they.  "An  excellent  poisoned  spear,  of 
which  Pisear^^  the  King  of  Persia  [is  pos- 
sessed] :  Ar-cadbair'^^  it  is  called  ;  and 
every  choicest  deed  is  performed  with  it ; 
and  its  blade  is  always  in  a  pot  of  water,  in 
order  that  it  should  not  [by  its  fiery  heat] 
melt  down  the  city  in  which  it  is  kept ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it. 

"  And  do  ye  know  what  two  steeds  and 
chariot  I  should  wish  to  receive  from  ye  ?" 
"  We  do  not  know,"  said  they.  "  They  are 
two  noble  wonderful  steeds  of  Dobar^'^  the 
King  of  Sicily ;  and  [such  is  their  nature 
that]  sea  and  land  is  equally  convenient  to 
them  ;  and  there  are  not  swifter  or  stronger 
steeds  than  they  ;  and  there  is  no  chariot 
of  equal  goodness  in  form  and  firmness. 

"  And  do  ye  know  which  are  the  seven 
pigs  that  I  have  demanded  from  ye  ?  They 
are  the  pigs  of  Easalf'  King  of  the  Golden 
Pillars,"  said  Lugii ;  "  and  though  they  are 
killed  every  night  they  are  found  alive  the 
next  day ;  and  every  person  that  eats  part 
of  them  shall  not  have  disease  or  ill-health. 

"  And  the  hound-whelp  which  I  de- 
manded of  you  is,  namely,  a  whelp  of  the 
Kins  of  loruaidhe^^  and   Pailinis^'^  is  her 


^*  Pisear,  King  of  Persi,  A  personage  also  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  researches. 

""  Ar-eadbair.  See  note  ",  ante,  as  to  names  ot  certain 
spears,  &c. 

^  Dobar,  Khig  of  Sicil.  Sicil  is  probably  put  for 
Sicily  ;  and  the  name  is  written  Sio^air,  and  Sigir,  but 
apparently  by  mistake,  in  other  places  of  this  tale.  Of 
this  Dobar  1  know  nothing  more. 

^  Easal,  Kiir^  of  the  Col  Jen  Pillars.  Nothing  known 
to  me  of  these  goKL'n  pillars  or  their  king.  He  is  called 
Asal  in  the  sketch  from  the  Book  of  Lecain. 

"^  loritaidhé.  I  would  take  this  place  to  be  the  present 
Iceland.  The  name  occurs  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  and 
frequently  in  other  very  old  tales  ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
country  meant  has  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
The  country  was  also  called  Fuairdha ;  and  Uardka, 
eaving  the  initial  F  out ;  and  in  this  form  it  would 


name  ;  and  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  world 
that  she  should  see,  they  would  fall  down 
out  of  their  standing  ;  she  is  more  splendid 
than  the  sun  in  his  fiery  wheels  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  her. 

"  The  cooking  spit  which  I  have  de- 
manded of  ye  is,  namely,  a  spit  of  the  spits 
of  the  women  of  Inis  Fiancliuirc?^ 

"  And  the  three  shouts  which  I  have  de- 
manded of  ye  to  give  upon  a  hill  are, 
namely,  to  give  three  shouts  on  Cjioc  Miodh- 
chaoin^'^  in  the  north  of  LocJdainn  ;  and  it  is 
prohibited  to  Miodhcliaoin  and  his  sons  to 
suffer  shouts  to  be  given  upon  that  hill ; 
and  it  was  with  these  my  father  received 


signify  the  Cold  Country.  It  is  stated  in  the  ancient 
historic  tale  of  Calhreim  Chonghail  Chlaireinigh,  or  the 
Battle  Career  of  Conghal  "  of  the  flat  (noseless)  face," 
that  the  land  of  lorriiaidh,  or  Fnnid/ia,  lay  six  weeks' 
sail  north-east  from  Lochlainn  (or  Norway?),  and  that  a 
burning  mountain  was  sailed  through  when  within  two 
weeks' sail  of  it.  It  may  be  Iceland  and  Mount  Hecla, 
notwithstanding  the  inaccuracy  of  the  geographical  direc- 
tion from  Lochlainn,  and  the  passage  through  the  buining 
mountain. 

*"  Fail-inis.  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
nny  further  than  that  it  seems  a  transposed  form  of  I/iis- 
fail  (island  of  Fál),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Erinn  ; 
so  called  from  the  stone  Fal,  upon  which  the  pagan  kings 
of  Erinn  were  crowned  at  Tara. 

'"  Inisfìanchuiré;  that  is,  the  island  of  Fianchairt; 
or,  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  Lecain.  Inis  Cairi 
Ccnn-fhinttc,  that  is,  the  island  of  Caer  (Rose)  of 
of  the  Fair  Hair  (or  head).  In  the  Book  Lecain, 
this  island  is  said  to  be  concealed  (under  water) 
between  Erinn  and  Albain  ;  but  the  London  copy  (Tip- 
per's) says  it  was  a  secret  druidical  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  ;  this,  however,  is  a  purely  modern  interpola- 
tion. To  this  island,  under  either  form  of  its  name,  I 
have  never  before  met  with  any  reference.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  curious  case  in  point,  of  some  submerged 
place  in  the  sea,  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
inhabited  by  women,  though  it  is  without  a  name,  and 
which  may,  upon  other  authority,  be  the  island  spoken  of 
here.  The  reference  to  this  submerged  island,  if  such  it 
be,  is  found  in  the  ancient  tract  so  well  known  as  the 
Dinnsenchus,  a  tract  originally  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Diarmait,  the  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbhcoil  [moraxwi  of  Erinn 
from  A.D.  53S  to  55S) ;  but  which  has  received  some  later 
additions,  and  which  professes  to  give  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  remarkable  hills,  mounds,  caves,  rivers,  rocks, 
&c.,  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  article  of  this  tract 
to  which  I  allude  is  that  on  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  river  Oilbhtnc,  or  Ailbhiné,  now  the  river 
Dilvin,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Malahide,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.  As  this  wild  story  will  itself  tell  its  own  tale 
better  tlian  any  description  which  could  be  given  of  it,  I 
shall  give  it  here  entire,  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (fol.  191,  a.  a.).  [See/oi/, 
Note  III., — On  the  River  Ailbhinn'e  :  p.  235]. 

'1  Cnoc  Miodhchaoin ;  that  is,  Miodhchaoin' s  Hill.  Of 
this  locality  or  personage  nothing  can  now  be  known  but 
what  our  text  affords. 
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his  [military]  education  ;  and  though  I 
should  forgive  him  to  you,  they  would  not 
with  their  consent  ;  and  though  you  should 
succeed  in  all  your  adventures  until  you 
reach  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
would  avenge  him  upon  you. 

"And  that  is  the  fine  that  I  have  de- 
manded of  you,"  said  Liigh. 

Silence  and  astonishment  fell  upon  the 
Children  of  Titircaitn  at  the  naming  of  this 
fine.  And  they  went  to  where  their  father 
was,  and  told  him  of  this  oppression.  "  These 
are  bad  tidings,"  said  Tuireann ;  "and  ye 
shall  have  death  and  permanent  destruction 
inflicted  upon  ye  in  seeking  for  that  fine ; 
and  it  is  just  that  it  should  so  happen  you. 
And  yet  notwithstanding  that,  if  Lugh 
himself  wished  it,  ye  could  work  out  the 
fine ;  and  [all]  the  men  of  the  world  could 
not  procure  it  but  by  the  powers  of  Alanan- 
nan  or  Lugh.  Therefore  go  ye  and  ask  the 
loan  of  the  Aonbliarr  Mhanannain  of  him 
\Litgli\  and  if  he  expects  to  obtain  the  fine, 
he  will  give  you  the  steed  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  expect  it,  he  will  not  give  her  to  you, 
but  what  he  will  say  is,  that  she  does  not 
belong  to  him,  and  that  he  would  not  give 
the  loan  of  a  loan  away ;  and  then  ask  him 
for  the  loan  of  Manannans  Curach'- 
[canoe],  that  is,  the  Scuabtuiitné,  and  he  will 
give  you  that,  for  it  is  prohibited  to  him  not 
to  give  the  second  request  from  him  ;  and 
the  Curach  is  better  for  you  than  the 
steed." 

And  then  the  Children  of  Tuireann  went 
to  where  LiigJi  was  ;  and  they  saluted  him  ; 
and  they  said  that  they  could  not  procure 
that  fine  without  his  own  assistance  ;  and 
that  they  should  like  for  that  reason  to  get 
from  him  a  loan  of  the  Aonbharr'^^  Mlia- 
nannain. 

"  I  have  not  that  steed  myself,"  said 
Lugh,  "  but  upon  loan,  and  I  shall  not  give 
a  loan  of  the  loan  away." 


'"  Maiia!inan''s  Curach  ;  i.e.  the  Scnab-timiné,  that  is, 
the  Besom,  or  Sweeper,  of  the  Waves.  This  word 
(Curach)  continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  the  name  for 
a  canoe,  or  skin  or  canvas-covered  boat,  on  the  south  and 
west  coasts  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  their  size  or 
other  peculiarities. 

'^  Aonbbarr.  Compounded  of  aon,  one,  or  only  ;  and 
harr,  top,  crown,  helmet.  That  is,  the  one,  or  only, 
great,  grand,  unequalled  helmet  in  the  world. 


"If  SO,  give  us  a  loan  of  Manannan's 
Curach,"  said  Brian,  son  of  Tuireann.  "  I 
shall  give  it,"  said  Lugh.  "  What  place  is 
it  in  ?"  said  they.  "  At  BrugJi  na  Boinné',''^ 
said  Lugh. 

And  they  came  again  to  where  Tuireann 
was,  and  Eiíhné^  the  daughter  of  Tuireann, 
their  sister  ;  and  they  told  them  that  they 
had  obtained  the  Curach.  "  It  is  not  much 
ye  will  be  the  better  of  obtaining  it,"  said 
Tuireann  ;  "  however,  Lugh  is  desirous  to 
have  every  part  of  this  fine  that  could  be 
available  for  him  against  the  battle  of  Magli 
Tuircadli,  to  be  brought  to  him  ;  and  that 
which  would  not  be  available  for  him,  that 
is  yourselves,  he  would  be  very  glad  that 
ye  should  fall  at  last  in  seeking  it." 

They  then  set  forward,  and  left  Tuij-eann 
in  sorrow  and  lamentation  ;  and  Eithne  a.c- 
companied  them  to  the  port  in  which  the 
Curach  was.  And  Brian  went  into  the 
Curach,  and  he  said  :  "  There  is  room  for  but 
one  other  person  along  with  me  here  ;"  and 
he  began  to  grumble  at  its  narrowness.  "  It 
is  prohibited  to  the  Curach  to  be  grumbled 
at  in  that  way,"  said  Eithné ;  "  and,  my  be- 
loved brothers,"  said  Eithnc,  "  that  was  a 
lamentable  deed  ye  committed,  to  kill  the 
father  of  Lugh  of  the  Long  Arms ;  and 
every  evil  whatever  that  shall  come  upon 
ye  in  consequence  of  it  is  but  just;"  and 
she  made  this  lay  : — 

"  Lamentable  the  deed  ye  have  committed, 
You  generous  fair-haired  youths  ;'" 
The  father  of  L?fgh  of  the  Long  Arms 
To  kill,  is  in  my  mind  indeed  an  evil." 

"  O  EitJiné !  do  not  say  so  ; 
Active    is    our   cheerfulness,    brave   our 

deeds; 
We  prefer  an  hundred  times  to  be  killed 
Than  to  die  like  unheroic  cowards." 

"'1  Lit.:  "party,"  "company." 


"  Briigh  na  Boinn'e;  the  Brttgh  of  the  Boyne.  (See 
note  [w]  O'Don.  Ann.  IV.  Masters,  a.m.  3371  ;  but  ob- 
serve that  O'Donovan  has  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
meaning  he  there  ascribes  to  the  name  cf  the  Daghda, 
which  is  pure  speculation.) 

'*  Eilhné.  This  is  the  name  of  the  kernel  of  a  sweet 
hazel  nut,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  name  for 
amiable  ladies  among  the  ancient  Gaedhil. 
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"  Search  ye  lands  and  islands, 
Till    ve   reach   the   borders   of  the   Red 

Sea ;— '« 
To  drive  you  out  of  Erinn,  alas  ! 
There  is  not  a  deed  more  lamentable." 

After  these  words,  this  warrior  band 
pushed  their  canoe  out  from  the  beautiful, 
clear-bayed  borders  of  Erinn.  "  What 
course  shall  we  now  first  take  ?"  said  they. 
"  We  shall  go  to  seek  the  apples,"  said 
Brian,  "  as  they  are  the  first  that  were  de- 
manded from  us.  Accordingly  we  demand 
of  thee,  thou  canoe  of  Manannan,  which  art 
under  us,  to  sail  with  us  to  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides." 

And  this  command  was  not  neglected  by 
the  canoe,  as  was  its  custom,  for  it  sailed 
forward  in  its  career  upon  the  tops  of  the 
green-sided  waves,  straight  across  all'" 
abysses,  until  it  reached  harbour  and  shore- 
port  in  the  lands  of  the  Hesperides. 

And  upon  their  arriving  there,  Brian 
asked  of  his  brothers  :  "  In  what  way  do  ye 
» desire  to  approach  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
'  perides  now  ?  for  I  think,"  said  he,  "  the 
royal  champions  and  warriors  of  the  coun- 
try are  always  guarding  it,  and  [with]  the 
king  himself  as  chief  over  them."  "  What 
should  we  do,"  said  the  other  brothers,  "  but 
make  directly  to  attack  them,  and  carry  the 
apples  away  from  them,  or  fall  ourselves  in 
the  attempt ;  since  it  is  not  fated  for  us  to 
escape  these  dangers  which  impend  over  us, 
without  dying  in  some  place." 

"  Instead  of  that,"  said  Brian,  "  we  [should 
rather]  prefer  that  our  fame  and  our  renown 
should  be  proclaimed  aloud  upon  us,  and 
that  our  cunning  and  our  valour  should  be 
recounted  after  us,  rather  than  that  folly 
and  cowardice  should  be  charged  aloud 
upon  us.  And,  accordingly,  the  counsel 
best  for  us  to  take  on  this  occasion  is,  to  go 
in  the  shape  of  strong,  swift  hawks  towards 
this  garden  ;  and  its  guardians  have  nothing 
but  their  light  missive  weapons  to  cast  at 
us  ;  and  take  you  care  that  these  pass  you 
by,  with  agility  and  full  activity  ;  and  when 

I»  Lit. :  "  in  all  the  shortest  ways  of  the  abysses." 


78  The  Red  Sea  ( Muir  Ruadh).  This  sea  is  known  to 
the  Gaedhil  at  least  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Testament  among  them. 


they  shall  have  thrown  what  they  have 
ready  and  fit  to  be  thrown,  descend  ye  upon 
the  apples,  and  carry  off  each  man  an  apple 
of  them  ;  and  if  I  can,  I  shall  take  two 
apples  with  me,  that  is  an  apple  in  my 
tcilons,  and  an  apple  in  mouth." 

They  applauded  this  counsel ;  and  Brian 
struck  them  with  a  transforming  druidical 
wand,  each  of  the  three,  and  transformed 
them  into  beautiful,  wonderful  hawks.  And 
they  went  forth  towards  the  apples  ;  and 
the  guarding  party  perceived  them  ;  and 
they  shouted  upon  all  side  of  them  ;  and 
they  threw  angry,  poisonous  showers  [of 
missiles]  at  them  ;  and  these  were  upon 
their  guard,  as  Brian  had  charged  them, 
until  the  guarding  party  had  cast  all  their 
missive  weapons ;  and  then  they  swept 
down  upon  the  apples  courageously ;  and 
Brian  carried  off  two  apples  of  them,  and 
each  man  of  the  other  two  an  apple  ;  and 
they  returned  safely  without  bleeding  or  red 
wounding. 

And  this  news  spread  throughout  the 
city  and  through  the  land  in  general.  And 
this  king  had  three  cunning,  wise  daughters  ; 
and  they  put  themselves  into  the  shapes  of 
three  taloned  ospreys  ;  and  they  pursued 
the  hawks  into  the  sea ;  and  they  let  fly 
shafts  of  lightning  after  them  and  before 
them  ;  and  these  lightnings  were  scorching 
them  greatly. 

"  Pity  the  condition  that  we  are  in  now," 
said  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  "  for  we  are 
being  scorched  by  these  lightnings,  if  we  do 
not  obtain  some  relief"  "  If  I  could,"  said 
Brian,  "  I  would  give  you  relief"  And  he 
struck  himself  with  the  transforming  drudi- 
cal  wand,  and  also  his  two  brothers  ;  and 
he  turned  them  into  two  swans,  and  himself 
into  another  swan  ;  and  they  darted  down 
into  the  sea  ;  and  the  ospreys  went  away 
from  them  then,  and  the  Children  of 
Tuireann  went  to  their  canoe. 

After  this  they  resolved  in  council  to  go 
to  Greece  to  seek  the  skin  of  the  pig,  by 
consent  or  by  force  ;  and  they  went  for- 
ward until  they  came  near  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Greece. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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VIII. 
The  Diphthongs — continued. 

•do. 
We  now  come  to  a  diphthong  (ao)  about 
which  there  have  been  many  disputes 
among  modern  Irish  scholars  ;  some  main- 
taining the  necessity  of  its  use,  while  others 
are  for  rejecting  it  altogether.  Those  who 
wish  to  carry  out  fully  the  rule  caoI  Le  caoI 
Ajuf  IcACAn  te  IcACAn  maintain  that  this 
cannot  be  done  effectively  without  using  this 
diphthong;  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage 
of  the  last  400  years,  and  by  the  general 
usage  at  present,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  possess  an  orthography  equally 
applicable  to  Highland  Gaelic  and  Irish 
without  it.  The  argum.ents  of  those  who 
are  for  rejecting  this  diphthong  are  the 
following : — That  it  is  not  found  in  ancient 
Irish  MSS.  more  than  400  years  old  ;  that 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Ireland  or  Scotland 
neither  the  sound  of  a  nor  that  of  o  is  heard 
in  words  containing  this  diphthong,  while 
all  the  other  diphthongs  have  more  or  less 
of  the  sounds  of  the  separate  vowels  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  that  Ae  or 
AÍ  would  serve  its  purpose  equally  well  if 
in  these  particular  cases  the  rule  of  caoI,  le 
cAol,  &c.,  were  considered  as  excepted. 
The  defenders  of  the  usual  orthography 
answer  these  objections  thus  : — There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  blindly  follow  the 
orthography  of  the  very  ancient  MSS. 
when  it  was  by  no  means  settled,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  changes  the  language 
has  undergone  since  the  time  they  were 
written  ;  although  the  diphthong  ao  is  not 
phonetic,  yet  there  is  no  choice  of  other 
vowels  to  take  its  place,  and  it  must  be, 
therefore,  conventional ;  and,  finally,  if  a 
rule  of  orthography  is  made  it  is  better 
to  observe  it  where  exceptions  can  be 
avoided.  In  our  own  opinion  the  argu- 
ments for  the  retention  of  the  ao  are  much 


stronger  than  those  for  its  rejection.  There 
are  certainly  some  inconveniences  connected 
with  its  use,  but  if  we  are  to  stick  to  the 
rule  CAol  le  caoI,  &c.,  we  cannot  see  how 
it  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  objections  to 
the  employment  of  ab  and  ai  in  its  stead 
are  much  more  powerful. 

The  pronunciation  of  ao  in  Connaught  is 
that  of  the  English  ce  in  meet,  but  with  this 
important  modification,  viz.,  that  both  the 
preceding  and  following  consonants  are 
broad.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is 
heard  before  the  ee  sound  a  very  short  or 
slight  sound  of  short  o,  not  amounting  to 
as  much  as  the  effect  of  the  English  zu. 
This  short  o,  or  something  approaching  to 
it,  appears  again  after  the  ee  sound  before 
the  succeeding  consonant.  These  short  o 
sounds,  however,  are  so  very  slight  as  to  be 
in  themselves  scarcely  perceptible,  except 
in  their  effect  in  broadening  the  sounds  of 
the  consonants,  -do  is  always  long,  and 
therefore  does  not  require  an  accent  over  it. 
Examples  of  words  containing  this  diph- 
thong are  the  following  : — Aot),  Hugh  ;  aoI, 
lime  ;  AotriA-o,  to  attract ;  Aon,  one  ;  AonAc, 
a  fair ;  Aof,  a  community  ;  blAot'c,  a  shell, 
a  scale  ;  b]\Aon,  a  drop  ;  caoI,  slender  ; 
CAorii,  meek  ;  cao]1,  a  berry  ;  ciiAob,  a  bough ; 
c[w>of ,  gluttony ;  ■0^0)1,  dear,  enslaved  ;  ■oaoI, 
a  beetle ;  ].-Aobc\ii,  an  edge ;  yAon,  weak, 
empty  ;  5A0I,  kindred  ;  Iaoj,  a  calf;  niAol, 
bald,  hornless ;  nAoẃ,  holy ;  Tao]i,  free, 
cheap ;  CAob,  a  side ;  caoti,  the  tide ; 
CAO-óniAC,  epileptical  ;  cao]',  dough.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  short  o  sound  heard 
in  the  beginning  of  this  diphthong  becomes 
much  more  perceptible  after  the  labials  b, 
y,  m,  p,  than  after  other  consonants,  so  as 
to  approach  closely  to  the  sound  of  the 
English  w,  as  in  bAOJAl,  danger ;  \-&o\ 
under;  niAolÁn,  a  beacon  ;  in  Aop,  a  steward; 
Paoh,  a  proper  name. 

Taking  the  Connaught  pronunciation  of 
ao  as  the  normal  one,  we  have  a  slight 
modification  of  it  in  Ulster  and  Meath. 
In  this  the  short  o  sounds  at  the  beginning 
and  end  are  more  decided,  and  the  double 
e  sound  in  the  middle  is  made  more  slender. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  this  by  any  com- 
bination of  letters,  but  an  Irish  speaker 
from  Donegal  will  furnish  a  good  notion  of 
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it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Munster,  while 
the  short  o  sound  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  diphthong  is  pronounced  as  in  Con- 
naught,  the  main  or  middle  sound  is  that 
of  a  in  the  English  word  mate.  The 
Munster  people  maintain  that  theirs  is  the 
true  original  sound  of  the  ao,  but  they  are 
themselves  not  consistent,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  the  ee  sound  to  the  possessives  and 
plurals  of  the  nouns  which  have  ao  in  the 
nominative  singular,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
paratives of  adjectives  containing  it  in  the 
positive  degree ;  in  fact,  whenever  they  have 
to  make  slender  the  succeeding  consonant 
by  substituting  the  tripthong  aoi.  Thus, 
while  they  pronounce  ŵn  ]:|\aoc,  the  heath, 
nearly  An  ■|.-i\Aec,  except  that  the  c  is  broad, 
they  pronounce  the  genitive  An  i-HAoic,  as  if 
written  an  ree.  Similarly  with  nio]-  CAOile, 
more  slender  ;  m'of  f  Aoiiie,  cheaper,  &c. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  ao,  which  it  is  hard 
to  determine  at  present,  it  appears  to  us 
that  for  the  sake  of  consistency  and  uni- 
formity the  present  Connaught  pronuncia- 
tion ought  to  be  generally  adopted  in  this 
as  in  most  other  cases.  The  difference 
between  the  Munster  and  Connaught  pro- 
nunciation of  AO  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
to  the  ear.  In  this,  however,  as  in  most 
other  things  the  old  proverb  seems  to 
apply— 

ÜÁ  ceA]AC  Ajui'  blẃf  Aj  An  g-ConuAccAc. 
Tlie  Connaiiglitmaii  has  the  accent  and 

propriety. 

However,  as  we  wish  to  state  fairly  the 
case  of  both  sides,  we  must  add  that  there 
are  two  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Munster  pronunciation.  The  first  is  the 
authority  of  O'Donovan,  which,  in  this  as  in 
everj'thing  relating  to  Irish,  is  deserving  of 
the  greatest  respect  ;  and  the  second  is  the 
fact  that  if  we  adopt  the  Connaught  pro- 
nunciation, we  spoil  the  rhyme  in  a  great 
deal  of  Irish  poetry.  We  should,  therefore, 
suggest  that  in  reading  poetry  where  the 
AO  evidently  requires  the  Munster  sound, 
the  latter  should  be  used. 

O'Flanagan,  Halliday,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Hiberno-Celtic  Society 
rejected  the  diphthong  ao  as  modern  and 


corrupt,  and  from  their  point  of  view  they 
were  right.  But  under  present  circum- 
stances we  consider  it  not  only  useful  but 
indispensable,  and,  therefore,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  to  be  retained.  Moreover,  it  is 
now  generally  used,  its  opponents  being  in 
a  very  small  minority. 
V  In  Scotch  Gaelic  the  ao  has  the  same 
sound  as  the  vowel  a  before  dii  and  gh. 
This  is  a  diphthongal  sound  closely  ap- 
proaching that  of  AO  in  Donegal.  It  has 
no  corresponding  sound  in  English.  How- 
ever, it  undergoes  various  shades  of  variety 
in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
Isles.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  ao,  it 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  consonant  broad.  This  is 
evidently  an  exemplification  of  the  rule, 
which  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Highlanders, 
Leathan  re  lea  than,  is  caol  re  caol :  Broad 
with  broad  and  slender  zvith  slender.  To 
carry  this  out  fully  both  in  Irish  and  Scotch 
Gaelic,  when  ao  occurs  in  the  body  of  a 
derivative  or  compound  word,  the  vowel 
succeeding  the  consonant  that  immediately 
follows  the  diphthong  must  also  be  broad, 
as  also  in  like  manner  the  vowel  preceding 
the  consonant  immediately  before  it.  Thus, 
from  5A0I,  kindred,  is  derived  jaoIiìiah, 
allied,  friendly  ;  from  5A0C,  wind,  is  derived 
JAOCAC,  windy.  Neither  5Aolmep  nor 
5A0ÜIC  could  be  written.  So,  too,  lon- 
-OAopcA,  condemnable,  not  nTOAojicA  (from 
in  or  ion,  a  prefix  meaning  fit  or  suitable, 
and  •OAOiiA'o,  to  condemn). 

The  diphthong  ao  does  not  exist  in 
Welsh.  The  combinations  izu  in  rhizu,  a 
declivity ;  mv  in  iiwch,  above  ;  and  yzu  in 
byzu,  alive,  contain  some  of  the  elements 
of  this  diphthong  ;  but,  as  the  Welsh  do 
not  make  the  strict  and  prominent  distinc- 
tion between  broad  and  slender  consonants 
that  the  Gaelic  division  of  the  Celts  affect, 
the  significance  of  such  a  diphthong  as  the 
Irish  AO  would  be  lost  in  their  language. 

Ao  is  regularly  attenuated  for  inflectional 
purposes  by  being  changed  into  the  trip- 
thong A01.  This  renders  the  succeeding 
consonant  slender,  the  preceding  one  re- 
maining broad.  Thus  the  nominative 
blAOfc,  a  shell,  has  for  its  genitive  blAOi]'ce, 
the  c  changing  from  broad  to  slender.     So, 
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too,  AOf  makes  genitive  aoi|'  ;  caoL,  slender, 
makes  its  comparative  riio]-  Cŵoile  ;  111  Aor, 
tender,  makes  its  comparative  iiu\oice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  triphthong  aoi  is  made 
broad  by  being  changed  to  ao.  Thus  the 
plural  of  riAOifj,  a  snipe,  is  iiAOfgA,  where 
the  ]•  and  5  are  broadened.  There  is  one 
word,  ■o]\Aoi,  a  druid,  wise  man,  sorcerer, 
which  broadens  the  triphthong  aoi  irregu- 
larly in  the  genitive  plural,  making  it  nA 
n-T)|itiA'ô. 

Let  the  student,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  sound  of  ao  and  its  kindred  diph- 
thongs, get  a  good  Irish  speaker  to  pro- 
nounce the  following  words  : — 

-dot,  lime  ;  iaH,  a  thong  ;  iaIIa,  thongs  ; 
•[•oijceAC  Aoil,  a  bushel  of  lime.  -Aon,  one  ; 
AonuACC,  unity  ;  AonuijeAct),  attendance  at 
fairs ;  in  AotnjreAct)  or  in  éniireAcc,  together  ; 
AoncA,  consent.  Aoy  uAfAl,  the  nobility  ; 
Aoi)-  cnnL,  musicians  ;  aoj-tìa,  aged  ;  ia^'ac-o, 
a  loan  ;  eij^-oeAct),  a  hearing ;  éAi'guit), 
ready.  OaojaI,,  danger  ;  biol,  a  viol ;  bAoc, 
foolish ;  bi,  be ;  biAÙ,  food  ;  bic,  ever,  at 
all ;  bui'üe,  yellow.  Caoc,  blind  ;  cAoice, 
blindness  ;  doc,  a  breast ;  CAob  nA  cice,  the 
side  of  the  breast.  CaoI,  slender  ;  caoiI, 
the  loin  ;  ciaLI,  sense  ;  ceit,  hide  ;  céile, 
a  companion  ;  céilli-óe,  wise  ;  ciob,  a 
sparrow  ;  itaoi  caoìaij  An  cije,  under  the 
roof  of  the  house.  11  aoi  njAocA,  nine  winds. 
Cao|\a  mó]\,  a  large  sheep,  oÌAnn  nA  caojiac, 
the  sheep's  wool ;  nAoi  5-caoi]ii5  ■oeuj, 
nineteen  sheep.  Cacaoi)!,  a  seat ;  cacai]\,  a 
city. 

In  the  most  ancient  Irish  ao  was  generally 
represented  by  Ae  or  oe;  cloen  for  cÌAon, 
partial;  bóej  for  Iaoj,  a  calf;  nóib  for 
riAorii,  holy  ;  cAec  for  caoc,  blind.  The  Ae 
was  changed  into  ai  b}-  attenuation,  and  the 
oe  into  01.  -Aon  was  variously  spelled  Atn, 
wen,  om,  oen.  Paoi  in  middle  Irish  was 
frequently  spelled  |-ui.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  in  modern  Irish  the  termina- 
tions mAOit)  and  niAOif  in  the  first  person 
plural  of  several  tenses  of  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  a  broad  consonant  are  often  written 
muit),  TtiAit),  niutf  or  iiiuifc,  and  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  Ireland  pronounced  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  orthography.  Ancient 
MSS.  are  rather  in  favour  of  this  spelling. 
A  very  near  approach  to  the  sound  of  the 


Irish  ao,  as  pronounced  in  Connaught,  is 
obtained  in  the  Russian  language  by  means 
of  the  combination  tl,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
yayree.  In  this  case,  however,  the  succeed- 
ing consonant  is  not  necessarily  broad. 
We  know  of  no  diphthong  outside  the 
Sclavonic  languages  which  fairly  represents 
this  sound.  When  the  student  has  learned 
to  pronounce  well  words  containing  ao  and 
its  kindred  sounds  i,  ía,  10,  éi,  Ae,  éA,  eu  and 
A01,  he  will  have  attained  a  very  fair  notion 
of  the  way  in  which  diphthongs  broaden  or 
attenuate  consonants  connected  with  them. 

eA. 

The  diphthong  eA  has  three  sounds,  viz., 
those  expressed  by  ca,  eA  and  ca  respec- 
tively. It  has  the  effect  of  attenuating  the 
consonant  before  it,  and  broadening  the  one 
after  it.  We  shall  now  take  the  above  three 
sounds  in  their  order. 

The  sound  of  eA,  being  the  former  of  the 
two  long  sounds  of  this  diphthong,  is  that 
of  the  English  a  in  t>iaye  or  of  ea  in  bear, 
followed  by  a  very  short  obscure  a  or  short 
English  ÎC,  such  as  isalways  heard  before  a 
final  r  in  English.  eA  is  thus  a  true  diph- 
thong, and  is  composed  of  the  union  of  two 
vowel  sounds.  The  first  part  of  it  is  the 
French  e  grave,  the  Italian  e  aperto,  and  the 
long  broad  German  sound,  as  in  der,geben. 
(See  our  remarks  on  e  and  Ae.)  The  second 
very  short  sound  is  a  necessity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  broadening  the  succeeding  conso- 
nant. The  sound  of  the  long  eA  is  heard  in 
such  words  as  béAüÁn,  calumny  ;  béA]ilA, 
a  vernacular,  English ;  bjiéAg,  a  lie  ;  béA|\- 
^'A-Q,  I  shall  bear ;  a^i  béAÍAib,  in  front  of, 
opposite;  céAii'oCceÁi\ü),asmith,an  artificer ; 
céA-o,a  hundred  ;  cueAcn,  a  wound;  -oeAn,  do, 
make  ;  eAjceApc,  unrighteousness  ;  éATJAC, 
a  garment ;  éAüAn,  the  forehead  ;  éA-oóccAf, 
despair  ;  yeAuAni,  I  can  ;  yeAuniAiiAC,  an 
overseer  ;  jéA-ó,  a  goose ;  jéAj,  a  branch  ; 
j^éA^i,  sharp;  léAnA,  a  damp  meadow; 
leAji,  evident,  plain  ;  iiiéA|i,  a  finger  ;  néAÌ, 
a  cloud  ;  péAcój,  a  pea-fowl  ;  pnéAcÁn,  a 
crow  ;  l'éAn,  deny  ;  -ppneA-ÒAt),  to  scatter  ; 
céAj,  warm  i^verb) ;  -oéAnfA-o,  I  shall  say  ; 
■oeAn^-Aji,  it  will  be  said.  A  great  improve- 
ment   in    Irish    orthography    consists    in 
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abolishing  the  diphthong  éẃ,  and  substitut- 
ing for  it  eu,  thus  leaving  to  the  eA  only  the 
sounds  eA  and  eA,  and  whenever  the  long  é 
sound  occurs  in  it,  using  eu  without  an 
accent  instead.  This  has  many  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  diminishes  considerably 
the  number  of  accentual  marks  used  in 
printing  and  -writing,  which  are  already 
very  numerous ;  in  the  second,  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  use  of  the  vowel  a,  the 
prevalence  of  which  in  the  older  Irish 
orthography  is  very  inconvenient  to  printers; 
and,  in  the  third,  it  simplifies  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  diphthong,  which  would  thus 
have  only  two  sounds  instead  of  three,  and 
one  of  them,  that  of  eA,  but  seldom  occur- 
ring. This  substitution  of  eu  for  eA  is 
already  old,  having  been  in  use  in  the  17th 
century,  among  others  by  such  respectable 
authorities  as  O'Molloy  and  Duald  Mac 
Firbis,  so  that  it  has  the  recommendation 
both  of  classical  authority  and  antiquity. 
It  is  coming  at  the  present  time  more  and 
more  into  use  among  good  Irish  scholars. 
We  have,  therefore,  we  think,  good  reason 
for  supporting  it,  and  in  future,  except  in 
verbally  exact  quotations,  we  shall  always 
use  eu  for  eA.  The  balance  of  authority 
seems,  however,  to  be  in  favour  of  retaining 
eA  in  about  half-a-dozen  words  whose 
orthography  has  been  too  long  fixed  to  be 
conveniently  changed.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  forms  of  the  verbs  io  say  and 
to  do,  containing  it.  We  have,  however, 
treated  fully  of  this  sound  of  eA,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  be  acquainted 
with  it  to  read  correctly  many  of  the  Irish 
books  hitherto  published  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.  But  the  use  of  eu 
recommends  itself  for  the  above  and  other 
considerations. 

The  second  long  sound  of  eA,  that  written 
or  printed  eA,  or  the  only  long  sound  ac- 
cording to  the  improved  spelling,  has  that 
of  the  Italian  a,  which  is  somewhat  flatter 
than  the  a  in  the  English  words  father, 
far.  The  English  sound  is  deeper,  more 
open,  and  more  approaching  the  a  in  all, 
talk.  Examples  are,  beAjinA,  a  gap ; 
T)eÁ5,  good  ;  V^Ájili,  better  ;  jeAup,  short ; 
feÁ]in,  f:eÁnnÓ5,  the  elder  tree;  tneÁ-óon, 
the  middle,  the  centre;    tiieAtuig,  weigh; 


nnnneÁt,  a  neck;  CAifbeÁn,  show,  reveal, 
discover;  50  n--oeÁ]mAi-,  that  I  did;  \\ek- 
JAn,  a  turf-spade.  The  words  having 
this  sound  of  ca  are  few  in  number,  the 
above  comprising  the  greater  part  of  them. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  are  frequently  pro- 
nounced and  spelled  differently.  Thus, 
other  forms  of  beÁiniA,  tieAj,  nieÁ-óon, 
niuineÁl,  CAifbeÁn,  are  beAjWA  or  beupriA, 
•oeAJ,  nieAt)on,nuiineu'L,  CAij-béAn,cAii'bèun, 
or  CAifbÁm,  though  the  last  is  evidently  in- 
correct. 

The  diphthong  eA  was  introduced  into 
Irish  orthography  to  express  a  flatter  sound 
than  the  more  open  Á  by  itself  indicates, 
while  giving  to  the  preceding  consonant  a 
slender,and  to  the  succeeding  a  broad  sound. 
It  closely  approaches  the  a  in  the  French 
pâtre,  the  Italian  caro,  the  Dutch  vader,  the 
Spanish  ágna,  and  the  Russian  odnako  :  the 
Dutch  sound  being  somewhat  flatter,  but 
broadening  to  the  Irish  sound  in  the  Flemish 
provinces.  The  German  a  in  aber,  Iiabe, 
is  more  open  than  the  eA,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties German  scholars  would  have  in 
learning  to  speak  or  pronounce  Irish  would 
be  to  catch  up  the  exact  vowel  sounds  of 
the  language,  and  the  same  would  happen 
with  foreign  philologists  generally,  but  they 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  acquiring  its 
pronunciation  than  the  average  run  of 
Englishmen,  whose  enunciation  and  voice- 
inflection  seem  to  be  the  very  antithesis 
of  those  of  the  Irish  tongue. 

Ga  without  any  accent  is  pronounced 
short,  as  in  the  English  words  mat,  mass, 
had.  This  sound  does  not  exist  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
&c.,  the  short  a  of  all  these  languages  being, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  more  open  than 
the  short  English  a  in  the  above  words,  and 
approaching  more  to  the  short  Irish  a  when 
used  without  another  vowel.  O'Donovan, 
in  describing  the  sound  of  eA  unaccentuated, 
falls  into  a  manifest  error.  He  says  it  is 
pronounced  like  the^rtin  the  English  words 
heart,  hearth,  hearken.  Now  this  is  more 
the  sound  of  eA,  and  decidedly  longer  and 
deeper  than  the  a  in  mat.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  such  words  as  past,  fast,  which, 
according  to  the  general  English  pronuncia- 
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tion,  have  the  a  pronounced  as  in  father. 
Let  a  native  of  West  Connaught  or  Clare 
be  made  to  pronounce  the  word  mew]-,  and 
it  will  be  heard  at  once  that  the  eok  in  it  has 
not  the  sound  of  ea  in  heart,  but  one  closely 
approaching'  the  a  in  mat.  As  O'Donovan 
is  generally  remarkably  exact,  and  as  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  the 
spoken  and  written  language,  his  mistakes 
in  stating  that  short  a  is  like  a  in  the 
English  word  fat,  and  short  ca  like  ea 
in  the  English  word  heart,  when  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case,  are  the  more  surprising. 
It,  however,  shows  how  rare  a  thing  is  a 
fine  ear  for  articulate  sounds,  even  rarer 
than  a  good  ear  for  music.  As,  however, 
his  authority  is  deservedly  so  great,  any 
mistakes  he  may  fall  into  ought  to  be  the 
more  carefully  noted. 

The  short  eA  occurs  very  frequently  in 
Irish  words.  The  following  examples  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present: — OcAn,  a 
woman,  a  wife  ;  beAnn,  a  top,  a  gable  ; 
beACA,  life  ;  bleAcnAiiie,  a  wheedler  ;  bjieAC, 
speckled  ;  ceAn,  fondness,  favour  ;  ceAnn,  a 
head  ;  ceA]\c,  right ;  ct-eAf,  a  trick  ;  cjieAc, 
a  prey ;  "oeAlg,  a  thorn  ;  ■oleAct),  a  law ; 
■ojieAiii,  people ;  yeAT),  a  whistle  ;  ].-leAü,  a 
feast ;  yjieAguijic,  answering  ;  i.'neA]"OAit,  a 
service  ;  5eA]i)i,  cut ;  gjieA-o,  scourge  ; 
jpeATioj,  a  griddle ;  ^jieAnn,  friendship, 
merriment ;  leAj,  lay  ;  leAf,  luck,  benefit  ; 
meAlb,  deceive ;  nieA]',  respect,  opinion ; 
neA"o,  a  nest ;  peAnn,  a  pen  ;  iieAcx»,  an  or- 
dinance ;  |ieAC,  sell ;  I'cueAti,  a  cry  ;  f  oaI,  a 
while  ;  |"eAn,  old  ;  TeApc,  love ;  f eAiij, 
wither  ;  feAj-,  stand  ;  ]-nieAC,  a  fillip,  kick  ; 
TpeAb,  a  scythe  ;  fpeACui  j,  spread  ;  ccaja]" 5, 
doctrine  ;  ceAc,  a  house  ;  ceAiijA,  a  tongue  ; 
ceA]~,  heat ;  C]\eAb,  plough  ;  cpeA]-,  third  ; 
cneAJÿoJApAc,  a  triphthong  ;  ceAt),  permis- 
sion ;  yeAH,  a  man.  In  pronouncing  the 
above  words  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  consonant  preceding  the  diphthong  ca 
slender,  and  the  one  following  it  broad.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  ho'.vcver,  the  f  in 
such  words  as  piieAC,  •ppeAl,  -I'jieAcuij,  is 
pronounced  broad.  We  shall  enter  more 
into  detail  on  this  point  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  consonants. 

The  sounds  we  have  given  of  eA,  viz.,  the 
two  long  sounds  and  the  short  sound,  are 


the  only  regular  or  normal  ones  in  the  Irish 
language.  But  in  the  province  of  Munster 
there  are  two  other  dialectical  sounds  in 
use.  The  first  is  the  eA,  pronounced  nearly 
as  the  ee  in  the  English  word  sneer.  This 
appears  to  be  a  very  modern  corruption, 
and  is  entirely  unknown  in  Connaught, 
Meath,  and  Ulster.  Thus  béAnlA,  English, 
is  pronounced  in  many  parts  of  Munster  as 
if  written  bi  a^iLa  ;  éAt)Ac,  clothes,  as  if  1' atdac  ; 
^.'éAc,  see,  as  if  p'Ac  ;  c)iéÄn,  powerful,  as  if 
ci\iAn,  &c.  On  this  sound  O'Donovan  re- 
marks :  "  This  pronunciation  .  .  .  cannot 
be  considered  analogical,  nor  is  it  to  be  ap- 
proved of ;  and  it  is  curious  that  while  the 
natives  of  Munster  use  it  in  common  con- 
versation, they  always  reject  it  in  repeating 
poems,  songs,  and  prayers."  It  must  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  O'Dono- 
van was  himself  a  native  of  Leath  Lllwgha, 
or  the  southern  half  of  Ireland. 

The  other  Munster  dialectical  sound  is 
that  heard  in  that  province  and  South 
Leinster,  when  short  ba  in  monosyllables  is 
followed  by  n,  m,  nn,  and  T15,  and  which  is 
something  like  the  on  in  our,  and  into  the 
consideration  of  which  we  shall  enter  in  our 
next  article. 

{To  be  continued^ 

ClAnn  ConcobAiji. 


•di]i  U  ni  b|\eiè  feA]!  jAn  jnntib, 

■dju]'  Ai)!  ^Aetiilje  ni  bpeic  botJAC  jaII'oa. 

CAiteAnn  •oume  \\o-b  le  ri-A  liiuineAW, 
-dec  111  h-e  Am  An  ]aot)  é. 

■pÁgAnn  nA  bŵ  bÁ|'  ýA-o  A'f  bioeAnn  An  }'eup 

a'  vÁr. 
jAn  ot,eAiTiAin,  jAn  móú. 
\\  glAf  lAt)  riA  cnoic  1  b-fAt)  UAinn. 
1]^  mAijij  '00  bí-óeA-p  'fAn  cíja  nAC  AiceAncA]»  é. 

ÍIÁ  CAbAiji  tio  bjieié  Aip  An  j-ceun  fjeub 
50  m-bemni  An  CAob  eiie  o]\c. 

I]'  uub  An  c-Am  Ann  a  b].'uilmuit)  beo 
Sotm)'  T)'éi]'  A  céile  |:aoi  ceó. 
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ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


Chapter  III. 

Our  correspondents  are  of  different 
opinions  as  to  the  plan  that  should  be 
followed  in  these  lessons.  Some  think  that 
there  is  no  occasion  at  all  for  grammatical 
definitions  or  rules — Irish  Grammars  and 
other  elementary  class-books  being  so  cheap 
and  so  easily  obtained — but  that  the  lessons 
should  be  altogether  devoted  to  exercises 
and  vocabularies.  Others  say  that  every 
elementary  work  should  be  altogether 
independent  of  foreign  aid  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  student  of  these  lessons  should 
find  in  the  lessons  themselves  every  defi- 
nition,rule  and  explanation  he  may  require. 
We  must  try  to  please  both  p.^rties  by 
making  the  definitions,  &c.,  as  short  as  can 
be,  and  giving  the  exercises  at  considerable 
length.  To  impose  on  young  learners  the 
task  of  referring  to  half-a-dozen  books 
would  be  a  labour  they  would  not  undertake. 

NEGATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular  Plural 

1.  ni  b-puit,im,  I  am  not  ni  b-^ruilnii-o,  we  are  not 

2.  ni  b-):uilii\,  thou  art  not  Hi  b-pmlci,  ye  are  not 

3.  ni  b-fiiiL  ye,  he  is  not  ni  b-jruilio,  they  are  not 

The  interrogative  is  formed  by  prefixing 
An  to  each  person  ;  as  An  b-i:uiiim,  am  I ; 
An  b-yuil  ye,  is  he  ;  the  particle  An  is  often 
understood,  as  b-|-uilnii,  am  I.  Instead  of 
eclipsing  this  verb  after  ni,  many  writers 
aspirate  it,  as  ni  ỳuilnii,  I  am  not;  ni  puitniit), 
we  are  not.  This  tense  is  also  conjugated 
analytically,  as  An  b-|'U)l  ru  50  niAin,  art 
thou  well ;  b-].-uil  fiAt)  m\\  yAt)  50  niAic,  are 
they  all  well.  Ili'litn  is  a  contraction  of 
ni  b-ynilnn,  or  ni  ymlnn,  as  ni'l  ine  is  a 
contraction  of  ni  ỳinl  me,  as  has  been 
already  stated. 

Exercise  III.  is  intended  specially  for 
juniors,  and  IV.  for  more  advanced  students. 

A'ole  I. — llac  eclipses  verbs  ;  but  in  Munster,  instead 
of  sayiiif;  nac  b-puil  [nagh-wiU],  as  in  the  otlier  provinces, 
they  say  riá  yuiL  [naw  whill],  i.e.,  they  say  ni  for  nai, 
and  they  pronounce  the  verb  as  if  not  eclipsed.  Y\&b 
before  nouns  and  adjectives  is  fully  sounded,  but  it  does 


not  eclipse  them,  as  :  A  t)ein  fé  ndc  ■çio^  [nagh  fee-ur) 
pn,  nac  feap  é,  aguj-  nac  b-ptb  fé  50  niair,  he  says 
that  is  not  true,  that  he  is  not  a  man,  and  that  he  is  not 
well.  5t5  inaic  [iii.  7]  is  an  adj.,  çood,  but  here  it  is  an 
adverb  signifying  well. 

Nole  2. — The  learner,  from  the  very  beginning,  should 
pay  special  attention  to  the  idioms  of  the  prepositions  aij, 
at  or  with,  be,  with,  and  0,  from,  whether  followed  by 
nouns  or  compounded  with  pronouns.  A15  with  ca, 
signifies  to  have  :  as  üá  leabafi  ajani,  I  have  a  book  ;  ó 
with  cá  denotes  not  having  but  requiring,  as  cá  leabap 
uaim,  I  want  a  book  ;  Le  with  ij"  denotes  belonging  to, 
as,  1)-  bioni-i^a  an  leabap,  the  book  is  mine — it  belongs 
to  me.  The  prep,  ann,  in,  in,  often  contracted  to  'n, 
with  the  possessive  pronouns  a,  he,  she,  it,  and  the  verb 
ca,  form  a  singular  idiomatic  phrase,  as  ca  ^-e'li  a  ỳea\\, 
he  is  a  man — literally,  he  is  in  his  man;  ca  111aipe  na 
bean,  Mary  is  a  woman  [in  her  woman]. 


THE  ARTICLE  <M1,  THE. 

There  is  no  indefinite  article  in  Irish  :  the 
definite  article  is  An,  the.  This  becomes  ha 
before  the  gen.  sing,  feminine,  and  before 
all  the  cases  of  the  plural.  -An  aspirates 
the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  of  feminine,  and  the 
gen.  sing,  of  masculine  nouns  ;  and  it 
prefixes  c  to  the  nom.  and  ace.  of  masculines, 
if  they  begin  with  vowels.  Ha  eclipses  all 
nouns  in  the  gen.  plur.,  but  if  they  begin 
with  vowels  it  prefixes  n  to  them  :  it  pre- 
fixes h  to  the  gen.  sing.  fem.  and  to  the  nom. 
dat.  and  ace.  plural,  of  all  nouns  beginning 
with  vowels. 

VOCABULARY. 

A,  poss.  pron.,  he,  she,  it,  they. 

A,  a  particle  preceding  the  voc.  case  :    it  aspirates  the 

nouns  and  adjectives  following  it. 
Am' =  aim  mo,  in  my;  at)' =  aim  x>o,  in  thy. 
Aon,  a  numerical  adj.,  one,  or  indefinite  adj.  pron.,  any : 

it  aspirates  the  noun  following  it. 
bapp,  s.  m.  g. — aip,  plur.  id.,  the  top. 
beipc,  s.  f.  g. — üe,  a  couple,    two,   applied   to   persons 

only  :  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  noun  in  the  gen. 

plur.,  and  it  aspirates  this  noun. 
bUaẃam,  s.  f.  g, — ■ona,  pi.  id.,  a  year. 
bjMfce,  broken,  p.  p.  of  bpi]*,  tjreak. 
Clio,  s.  m.  g.  Clio  or  cnui,  pi.  cnoa,  ciia  or  ciiui,  a  nut. 
corii,  an  adv.,  as 
Cotimunie,  s.  f.  g.  id.,  dwelling. 
Le,  a  prep.,  'wil/i ;   in  comparison,   as  :   similarly  beip, 

with  him  — as  he. 
mainin.  s.  f.  g. — one,  pi. — x>m,  morning  :    aip  inait)in, 

in  the  morning, 
'n  for  ann,  ni,  in,  'na  form  a,  in  his,  her,  its,  their, 
nac,  not,  that  not,  adv.,  used  negatively  and  interroga- 
tively, 
nior,  a  prefix  to  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  : 

«10]"  peapp,  better, 
nuaẃ,  an  adj.,  gen.  tiuaiẃe,  pi.  tiwaẃa,  new. 
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So,  an  empliatic  augment  to  the  compound  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  person  sing.  :  it  is  also  added  to 
nouns  following  the  poss.  pronouns  mo  and  oo. 

Sgeui,  s.  m.  g.— eil,  pi.  i-geutUA  or  TjeulA,  news;  a 
story. 

Sin,  dem.  pron.,  that :  50  r>-ci  pn,  to  or  until  that  [time]. 

C)\i,  num.  adj.,  three.     Cpi  i\Áice,  three  quarters  of  a  year. 

Cur,  s.  m.  g.  cuif  pi.  id.,  a  beginning. 


Exercise  III. 

(i.)  "Oeijt  ]"e  iu\c  b-puiL  Aon  I'^etil  iuiau 
Aige  A  n-'oiu.  (2.)  ÜAbÁ)ii\  ah  c]iAinn  bjtifce. 
(3.)  Ca  An  bo  bÁn  tiiobcA.  (4.)  1]'  ajahii-a 
ACÁ  An  bAinne,  An  cno,  An  c-AnÁn,  Aguf  An 
.c-ini.  (5.)  ÜÁ  lilmmf  'nA  ỳe<\]\  tiion.  (6.)  -d 
tlluijM]'  An  b-fuib  cu  coiii  1i-Á]to  be  Coitiát? 
(7.)  Ilí'lini,  Acc  ACÁ  me  Ain'  feA]t  com  mAic 
beij-,  no  fó]-.  Am  ỳe&]\  nioy  yeA\\\\  inÁ  é. 
(8.)  CÁ b-yuib  cu  AT)'  coiiinuiue  ?  (9.)  •dcÁ  me 
'fAn  Á1C  -po  be  bbiATDAm  a'^  ciii  -itAice  ;  acc 
50  T)-ci'  -pni  ni  biTJeAu  AjAm  acc  i-oAb  Ann 
yo,  Ajuf  ]-eAb  Ann  fuu  (10.)  11  ac  AjAm-f  a 
CÁ  An  I'^eub  If  meAfA  |-A0i'n  ngiiéni,  ai^ 
mAiT)im  )]-  me  i  •o-cu|'  in'óige.  [meẃ^'A,  com- 
parative of  olc,  bad,  If  mcAfA,  the  worst. 
m'óige^mo  oige,  of  my  youth.] 

(i.)  He  says,  that  there  is  no  news  with 
him  to-day  [that  he  has  not  any  news.] 
(2.)  The  top  of  the  tree  is  broken.  (3.)  The 
white  cow  is  sold.  (4.)  It  is  with  me  are 
[I  have]  the  milk,  the  nut,  the  bread,  and 
the  butter.  (5.)  Maurice  is  in  his  big  man. 
[is  a  big  man.]  (6.)  Maurice  art  thou  as 
tall  as  [le]  Thomas.  (7.)  I  am  not,  but  I 
am  in  my  man  [a  man]  as  good  as  he  ;  or 
yet,  in  my  man,  better  than  he.  (8.)  Where 
art  thou  dwelling?  [lit.  in  thy  dwelling.] 
(9.)  I  am  in  this  place  with  (during)  a  year 
and  three  quarters ;  but  until  that 
(previously)  I  used  to  have  onfy  a  while 
here,  and  a  while  there.  (10.)  Is  it  not  I 
that  have  the  news,  worst  under  the  sun,  in 
the  morning  and  I  in  the  beginning  of  my 
youth.  [bítjeA-ó,  used  to  be ;  the  conjugation 
of  this  tense  will  be  given  in  the  next 
lesson.] 

Nouns  masculine  and  feminine  declined 
with  the  article.  Cnoc,  a  hill,  m. ;  bfoj,  a 
shoe,  f. ;  AjiÁn,  bread,  m. ;  Áic,  a  place,  f. 


N.  and  AC. 
Sín^.  <in  cnoc 
Plur.  tiA  en  010 

Sift^.  An  bi\Ó5 
P/ur.  noi  bi\Ó5<i 

Sing:  An  c-Ai\án 
Fíiir.  fiA  h-dpáin 

Stag,  An  áiü 
/Vitr.  nA  h-áice 


GEN. 
an  cnoic 
fid  5-cnoc 

nabixoigc 
na  m-bi\ó5 

An  Apám 
na  n-ûy\<ín 

nA  h-Áice 
na  n-iic 


DAT. 

tio'n  cnoc 
X30  no.  cnocaib 

■oo'ti  bpóig 
T)o  na  bpógdib 

•oo'n  apán 
t)o  TiA  h-divinaib 

oo'n  Á1C 
■00  nA  li-Áicib 


YOG. 
A  cnoic 
A  cnocA 

A  bi\Ó5 

A  lljXÓ^A 

A  A'^Ám 
A  A)\ÁnA 


It  would  be  waste  of  space  to  write  the 
several  translations :  the  hill,  of  the  hill,  to 
the  hill,  o  hill,  the  hills,  of  the  hills,  &c , 
vo'n  is  a  contraction  of  vo,  to,  and  An,  the. 

P.S. — t)]\Ó5,  a  shoe,  in  most  parts  of 
Munster  is  pronounced  as  if  written  bfói^, 
and  CÚ)-,  a  beginning,  as  cúi)\ 


Chapter  IV. 
The  nouns  f  lonnAc,  a  fox,  eun,  a  bird,  and 
Iaoj,  a  calf,  are  thus  declined — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL 

A^om.  ponnAc,  a  fox  AW/.  ponnAij,  foxes 

Ci'/i.    ponnAij.  of  a  fox         Gfii.   ponnAc,  of  foxes 
Vat.   leponnAC,  withafox   Dai.   le  ponnACAib,   with 
foxes 


Vof.   A  ponnAi 5,  o  fox 
A'om.  eun 
Call,    el  11 
Da/,    be  h-eun 

î'ẃ.    A  em 
A^Lim.  bŵoj 
Celt.  tAoig 
Dai.  be  bAoj 
Vac.    A  LA015 


Kor.    A  ponnACA,  o  foxes 
A^om.  éin  or  eunbAlc 
Gen.   eun 
Dat,    be  heunAtb   or   eun- 

bAIClb 

Voc.    A  eunA 
A^fftn.  bA0i5 
Geii.   bA05 
Dat.    be  bAOJAib 
Voc.    A  Laoja 

AWt'  I. — The  three  nouns  above  are  of  the  first  declen- 
sion. In  Munster  the  j  of  the  gen.  and  voc.  sing,  and 
nom.  plur.  is  pronounced  as  5  hard  in  nouns  liUe  j-ionnac, 
i.e.  of  the  nouns  whose  nom.  sing,  end  in  c.  The  5  in 
bAoig  is  not  so  pronounced. 

AWc-  2. — Exercise  i  below  is  Keating's  translation  of  a 
well-known  passage  of  Scripture.  The  learner  will  take 
notice  that  the  dat.  plur.,  eunbAic,  is  written  like  the  nom. 
plur.,  though  ponnACAib  has  the  reg.  termination.  In 
the  Irish  translation  of  the  Bible  this  last  word  is  synco- 
pated to  poncAib.  Let  the  young  students  learn  to  pro- 
nounce the  datives  plur.al  as  the  noms.  plural,  ponriAig, 
em  or  eunbAic,  bAoig.  Some  would  pronounce  the 
datives  as  they  are  written  ;  but  things  are  not  yet  ripe 
to  attempt  this  change  or  restoration,  whichever  it  be. 


VOCABULARY. 


li  is 


AŵbAp,  s   m.  g. — bAi^A,  plur.  id.,  a  cause,  reason  ; 

prefixed  to  prevent  hiatus. 
AeóeAp,  s.  m.  g. — Aeŵip,  the  air  :  this  word  is  written 

different  ways. 
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•dtpgioT),  s.  m.  g. — gTO,  silver,  money :  silver  money  is 
often  called  ai^iot)  geôl ;  and  copper  money,  Aipgioo 
\iu&x> ;  quicksilver,  ŵipjioo  beó. 

ẃiiAoiiiỳeaèc  or  <Hiémỳe&cc,  adv.,  together. 

■ún-'oiûig  or  a.  n-TiiAiw,  a  compd.  prep. :  governs  gen. 
case. 

ẃoip-oe  or  wpne,  comparative  of  Á^m,  high.  X)a  Aoi^TOe, 
how  high  soever  ;  though  high  ;  be  it  ever  so  high. 
Of  ■oá,  in  constructions  such  as  this,'  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
/;-.  Gr.,  p.  303,  says  : — "It  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
simple  word  signifying  though  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown  what  part  of  speech  ■OÁ  is."  He  adds, 
"  that  words  like  AOipx)eaie  abstract  nouns.  But  an 
abstract  noun  following  x>i.  in  Irish  presents  an  objec- 
tion to  this  supposition,  which  could  not  be  removed 
by  any  arguments  derived  from  the  strict  principles 
of  grammar.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  such 
phrases  as  [■oi.  ŵoi|\-oe]  solecisms — like  methinks, 
methought,  &c. — in  English." 

bÁ)\i\,  s.  m.  g. — «ipix,  pi.  id.,  the  top. 

C  J,  an  interrogative  particle,  what,  where :  it  eclipses 
the  verb. 

CA0i\cŵnn,  s.  m.  g. — Ainn,  pi.  id.,  the  mountain  ash  :  it 
is  pronounced  cii\cAnn  in  Waterford. 

CA01,  s.  f.  g.  id.,  weeping,  lamentation. 

CẃO)\o.  [pron.  quee-ra],  s.  f.  g.  ciofAC  [quay-ragh  ;  gh  as 
in  lough] ;  pi.  CAOifMg  [pron.  quee-rih],  a  sheep. 

CeAiin  [kee-oun,  in  Munster],  s.  m.  g.,  cinn,  pi.  id.,  a 
head. 

■Oá,  a  conjunction,  though. 

TJOAnuw  [tjo  'òéAnA'ô],  inf.  mood  of  oéAn,  do. 

üLig,  inf.  ■olígeAẂ,  v.  t.,  to  owe.  OUjmit),  we  ought, 
we  should. 

eii\ne,  s.  f.  g.  id..  Erne.    tlA  Vi-eipne,  of  the  Erne. 

'"Ç&,  vo,  or  VA01,  under.  ...  It  is  also  translated/c?-, "'. 
or  on  account  of." — O'Don.,  /;-.  Gr.,  pp.  304,  305. 
l-'û  tTolígmíü  [(.-A  a],  on  accoimt  of  which  it  is  due  of 
us  (Exer.  7.,  ii.] — there  are  three  causes/yr  which. 

Vein,  emphatic  pronoun,  self,  own. 

^\o\\,  an  adj.  comp.,  V'l^e,  pi.  V'OI^*.  '"^s. 

JAbŵp,  s.  m.  g. — Aip,  pi,  id.,  a  goat. 

loiiAO,  s.  m.  g. — AIT),  pi.  id.,  a  place  ;  loniu  A  6inn,  a 
place  for  [lit.  of]  his  head. 

teijceoip,  s.  m.  g. — (>f,&,  plur.  óii\fcie,  a  reader. 

in  AC,  s.  m.  g. — niic,  pi.  id.,  and  niACA,  a  son. 

rtlAixb,  s.  m.  g. — maipb,  pi.  id.,  a  dead  person. 

HlionÁn,  s.  m.  g.^Ain,  pi.  id.,  a  kid. 

TleAT),  s.  m.  g. — neio,  pi.  id.,  a  nest. 

Be,  jier.  pron.,  he. 

SeAbAC,  s.  m.  g. — aic,  pi.  id.,  a  hawk. 

SeA^vb,  adj.  com.  |-en\be,  pi.  feAi^A,  bitter. 

SeApivAè,  s.  m.  g.  — A15,  pi.  Aige,  a  foal. 

■UAiiii,  s.  f.  g.  UAiriie  and  UAiiiA,  pi.  uaŵa,  a  grave,  cave, 
hole  :  in  the  plural,  in  all  the  cases  except  the  gen., 
Vi  is  prefixed  to  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  wa 
Vi-uÁriiA,  the  caves. 

tlAti,  s.  m.  g.  UAin,  pi.  id.  and  UAnA,  a  tomb. 

Exercise  IV. 

(i.)  \XcAiu  uẃiiiA  Ŵ15  HA  ^-lonnACwib  ŵ5U|- 
neiT)  Ŵ15  eunlŵic  ẃn  ẃeüip  ŵcc  111'  b-yuil 
loriAt)  A  cinn  ŵig  mẃc  An  ■oume.  (2.)  Ca 
b-fuil  nA  li-iiAiiiA  A15  nA  ponnACAib.  (3.) 
An  b-fuil  AIH510T)  nÁ  ó\\  AjAC-fA?  (4.) 
.Aipjiou   nÁ   ó\\   ni   b-vuil  A5Ani-]\\.      (5.) 


-Aueiji  fé  nAC  b-fuit  aijajiot)  nÁ  óp  Aije 
^ém.  (6.)  îlí'l  bŵ  nA  CApAitt,  UAin  nA 
mionÁin,  cAOipij  nA  jAbAiji  UAini :  acáiü  i'o 
uile  AjAm  yém.  (7.)  Cuig  a  leijceoiiA  50 
b-i'inliu  qtí  li-AubAi]!  ]:Á  n-'otístiiít)  caoi  "oo 
■òéAnAT)  A  n-uiAio  An  iiiÄi]\b.  (8.)  Cia  aca 
leAC-j'A  nó  liotii--|'A  An  fCAUAC?  (9.)  ttom- 
]-A  mÁ'f  ['HA  1]']  po)!  juji  te  feAjt  nA  bó  An 
Idoj.  (10.)  tlí  b-]:uil  cnAnn  cAOHcAinn  t)Á 
AOijTOe  nAc  ni-bit)eAnn  ]-eA)\b  'nA  h'\]\\\.  (11.) 
ÜÁ  i'eAbAC  nA  1i-ei)Ane  a  n-einỳeAcc  tmno. 
(12.)  If  cuiTiA  tiom  A5A111  no  uAim  é. 

(i.)  Literally — There  are  holes  with  fo.xes 
and  nests  with  the  birds  of  the  air,  but  a 
place  of  [for]  his  head  is  not  with  the  Son 
of  Man.  (2.)  Where  have  the  foxes  the 
holes  ?  (3.)  Hast  thou  silver  or  gold  ? 
(4.)  Silver  and  gold  I  have  not.  (5.) 
He  says  that  himself  has  not  silver  or 
gold.  (6.)  I  do  not  want  [lit.  they  are  not 
from  me,]  cows  or  horses,  lambs  or  kids, 
sheep  or  goats ;  all  these  are  with  myself. 
(7.)  Understand,  reader,  that  there  are  three 
reasons  why  we  should  weep  after  the  dead 
person.  (8.)  Which  of  us  does  the  foal 
belong  to,  thee  or  me  ?  [lit.  with  which  of  us 
is  the  foal  ?]  (9.)  It  belongs  to  me,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  calf  belongs  to  the  man  [the 
owner]  of  the  cow.  (10.)  There  is  no  rowan 
tree  though  high  that  is  not  bitter  in  its 
top.  (11.)  The  hawk  of  the  Erne  is  with 
us.  (12.)  It  is  indifferent  with  me  it  [to  be] 
with  me  or  from  me. 

I  invite  students  to  write  to  me  and  say 
whether  Exercise  8,  above,  is  good  Irish,  to 
give  me  their  reasons,  and  to  correct  it  if 
they  think  it  incorrect. — Ed.  G.  J. 

My  address  is,  5  St.  Peter's-terrace, 
Phibsborough,  Dublin. 

{To  be  continued.) 


üéró  c)\í-o  An  uotiiAn  'guj^coiing  jac  uaiI, — 
'S  ni  b-imijiii  Áic    coiii    fAO]»  a']'    ca    A15 
pie  le  iTÁJAii. 

^n  j^-^e-ôilje  liiín,  liiili]',  bjieÁj,  blAfCA, 
<\n  SAC]--beii]\lA  pAnfÁnAC,  jAjtb,  5i\uAniAC. 
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HISTORY    OF    ALEXANDER    THE 

GREAT. 

From  the  "  Leabhar  Bread' 

Translation  by  Prof.  C.  Geisler. 

This  is  now  the  number  with  which 
Darius  came  to  the  second  battle,  with  300 
horsemen.  Alexander,  in  the  calm  com- 
posure of  his  great  mind,  determined  how 
to  gather  around  him  the  army  to  ward  off 
Darius.  Then  he  harangued  his  people  : 
"  The  people  of  Darius  were  more  than  my 
own  people,  yet  we  inflicted  defeat  on 
them."  The  trumpets,  and  organs,  and 
war-horns  are  then  sounded,  and  then  the 
hosts  set  out  against  each  other.  Splendid, 
very  stern  chiefs,  in  full  battle  armour,  are 
produced  on  both  sides. 

There  were  satin  silken  armours,  with  em- 
broidery of  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  gems 
of  all  colours,  and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds 
of  colours.  There  was  an  abundancy  of 
corslets,  lustrous  gilded  hilts,  and  helmets 
about  the  heads  of  the  wrestling  heroes. 
There  were  raised  swords,  and  lovely  shields 
and  spears,  dark  green,  very  broad,  well 
riveted,  hard,  five-pointed  and  nine-pointed, 
and  hard,  sharp,  quadrangular  arrows,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  so  that  the  air 
above  them  was  radiant  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  variously-hued  wondrous  arms,  when 
they  were  brandished  over  the  closely- 
pressed,  well-shapen  and  well-proportioned 
helmets,  as  the  hosts  marched  against  each 
other.  Therefore  then  each  of  them  cheered 
up  and  exhorted  his  people. 

Darius  said  to  his  people  : — "  It  is  a 
shame  unto  you  not  to  behave  gallantly," 
said  he,  "  O  men  of  Asia ;  your  steeds  are 
swift,  your  excellent  arms  are  there  in  pro- 
fusion, your  heroes  are  valiant,  your  men 
are  firm  ;  it  is  your  native  land  for  which 
you  are  contending,  and  Persia  is  your  con- 
cern (side) ;  and  bear  in  mind  and  consider 
the  ancient  histories  and  talcs  regarding 
your  people  and  your  foremost  men  in 
former  times  (before  you).  Right  fully 
imperial  rule  and  the  monarchy  of  the  earth 
rests  with  you.  Your  kings  were  energetic, 
their  commanders  were  strong,  their  coun- 
cillors wise,  their  heroes  impetuous,  their 


governors  and  magnates  were  very  supe- 
rior, their  armies  were  well  supplied  (satis- 
fied) since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius, 
who  conquered  Babylon  and  assumed 
sovereign  power  over  the  world.  Weakness 
or  deficiency  of  strength  never  before  over- 
took them  up  to  this  day.  Numerous  high 
kings  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
whilst  contending  for  their  empire  ;  they 
overcame  very  energetic  rulers,  they  pros- 
trated the  Belgi,  Mendudai,  the  guardians 
of  the  borderlands,  their  enemies,  under  their 
sway,  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius,  at  first,  and  his 
son  afterwards,  i.e.,  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus  ; 
Nebukadnezar  (?),  Hystaspes,  Hocracius 
(Oxyares  ?),  Darius  Longimanus,  and 
Darius,  his  son  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes, 
son  of  Ochus  (Nothus  ?)  ;  your  fathers  and 
forefathers  have  striven  hard  for  what  you 
are  now  about  to  contend.  They  under- 
took many  fights  and  combats  against  a 
multitude  of  sovereigns,  kings,  and  generals ; 
then  your  kings  in  past  times  overturned 
cities  and  many  races  all  over  the  world. 
Their  governors,  their  stewards,  and  their 
tax-gatherers  were  set  over  the  provinces 
and  populations  of  the  earth  ;  tributes  and 
dues  were  brought  in  from  the  natives  to 
the  kings  of  the  Persians.  Contend  for 
your  sovereignty  against  strangers.  It  will 
be  hard  (unusual)  upon  you  to  be  under 
tribute  to  other  kings  after  everyone  has 
been  under  your  tribute,  and  under  liabili- 
ties to  you  until  now.  When  you,  however, 
shall  be  defeated,  your  cities  will  be  sub- 
dued, your  freeborn  men  will  submit  to  hard 
work,  your  wives,  your  sons,  your  daughters 
will  be  enslaved  after  having  been  carried 
away  in  captivity  and  bondage.  Foreigners 
will  take  away  your  gold,  your  silver,  your 
jewels,  your  treasures,  your  flocks,  your 
cattle,  if  j'ou  succumb." 

Still  all  his  intimation  was  useless  to 
Darius,  for  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
resolute  gods  and  his  own  movements 
which  overthrew  him. 

So  far  the  exhortation  of  Darius  to  his 
people. 

Then  Alexander  spoke  to  his  Macedo- 
nians, referring  to  (through)  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  their  former  heroes,  and  to  the 
hosts  of  Europe  likewise. 
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"  Although  you  might  attempt  flight," 
said  he,  "  your  shelter  is  not  near  at  hand  ; 
it  is  far  away  to  your  countries  ;  the  cle- 
mencies vouchsafed  to  you  will  be  few,  your 
enemies  will  outnumber  you  (will  be  many)  ; 
dogs  will  have  their  fill  of  your  bodies  after 
severely  fighting  about  you  ;  wild  beasts 
will  howl  over  your  prostrated  corpses,  or 
the  noble  birds  of  the  air  will  gather  about 
them  ;  or  they  will  sink  down  in  death  after 
very  severe  torments  ;  they  will  endure  cold, 
and  famine,  and  a  great  amount  of  anxieties 
before  they  suffer  many  hideous  ignomi- 
nious violent  kinds  of  death,  if  you  shall  be 
defeated.  If,  however,  you  overwhelm  them 
with  a  crushing  defeat,  you  will  share  the 
accoutrements  of  the  warriors,  in  long  rows 
of  gold,  silver,  and  many  variegated  won- 
drous gems  and  precious  stones.  After 
those  spoils  of  those  warriors  you  will  dis- 
tribute amongst  you  satin,  silken  raiments  ; 
you  will  demolish  their  towns  and  ruin  their 
provinces  ;  their  war-chariots  with  the  shafts 
and  strong  yokes  of  gold  and  silver  will  be 
in  your  power.  You  will  receive  bright 
marvellous  crooked  shields,  so  that  their 
sons  will  be  bereft  of  the  protections  of  their 
heads  ;  you  will  appropriate  their  splendid 
excellent  wives  and  daughters  as  part  of 
your  booty.  But  not  will  these  people  of 
the  soil,  of  so  many  clans  and  tribes  depre- 
date you,  if  the  battle  field  and  the  onset 
shall  be  in  your  favour.  The  fame  and  the 
illustriousness  of  your  heroic  feats  will  reach 
unto  the  limits  of  the  earth.  Your  tales 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  if  you 
come  out  triumphant  from  this  battle.," 

This  is  the  admonition  of  Alexander. 
Thereupon,  then,  arose  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians,  and  the  Parthians,  in  order  to 
move  against  the  other  mighty  hostile  hosts, 
so  that  they  formed  a  huge  circle  of  the 
walls  of  many-coloured  wondrous  shields 
outside  of  the  battle.  Their  swift,  intrepid, 
(untired)  hands  started  out  of  their  quivers, 
so  that  they  hurled  showers  of  very  large, 
well-riveted  arrows  against  the  great  Mace- 
donian throng. 

Then  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  took  hold 
(found)  of  their  exceedingly  great  and 
numerous  hilts,  in  their  attack  under  the 
circles  (wombs)  of  target-filled  shields ;  on 


both  sides,  in  the  thick  of  the  conflicts,  the 
champions  lacerated  each  other,  both  the 
compact  cavalry  of  the  Persian  people  and 
the  dreadful  squadrons  of  the  Thessalian 
clans.  The  poets  of  the  Greek  mention 
that  the  Thessalian  cavalry  formed,  as  it 
were,  one  body  with  their  horses,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  in  their  hand- 
ling of  the  horses. 

There  were  the  heroic,  white-skinned; 
conspicuous,  much-wounded  bodies  on  noble 
lofty-headed  horses.  There  streams  of  flow- 
ing noble  blood  trickled  over  the  fine  white 
steeds, possessing  every  colour  natural  (which 
is  on)  horses.  However  the  squadrons  of 
the  Thessalian  clans  shattered  the  Persian 
cavalry,  the  numberless  hosts  fought  in  close 
contest  around  the  kings  on  cither  side 
afterwards.  Very  nearly  the  earth  shook 
under  their  feet,  and  the  air  flashed  above 
them  with  the  many  gems  and  raiments  of 
all  colours,  and  with  the  musical  instruments 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  closely  intermixed 
shields,  the  gems  of  carbuncle  and  the  dan- 
gerousdarts.  They  encounter  in  one  mutual 
onslaught,  in  large  crowds,  whilst  preparing 
their  blows  against  each  other's  heads  on 
that  spot.  Then  the  heroes  and  champions 
and  battle  soldiers  marched  between  the 
battalions  of  the  host  of  each  side.  They 
displayed  their  valour  and  fervent  zeal  in 
presence  of  their  kings,  so  that  the  shields  of 
the  heroes  were  crimson  with  the  profusely 
streaming  gore.  There  was  heard  the  heavy 
falling  clash  of  the  shields  through  the  force 
of  the  assault  of  the  same  struggling  heroes, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  comely  champions  fell 
under  the  piercing  sharp-edged  swords  on 
this  spot.  Noble  soldiers  were  here  cut 
down  and  laid  low  ;  heavy  attacks  over 
shields  and  bosses  were  here  severely  pressed 
on  the  stubborn  combatants.  The  Persian 
people  was  struck  down  at  that  time  at  the 
hands  of  the  dark  Greek  fighters. 

Everyone  manifested  his  strength,  his 
vigour,  his  power,  in  presence  of  their  leaders 
and  of  their  lords.  Kings,  and  petty  kings, 
and  warriors,  princes  and  generals  and  cap- 
tains urged  on  this  battle  on  both  sides. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  of  no  avail  to  Darius, 
the  cheering-up  of  his  people.  Me  was 
routed,   and  with  him  the  hosts  of  Asia  ; 
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there  all  high-kings  perished  in  this  battle. 
Darius,  however,  escaped  after  being 
wounded.  All  was  vanquished  (seized),  as 
Alexander  had  promised  when  he  crossed 
the  Macedonian  sea.  The  armies  were 
thinned,  and  the  forces  were  diminished  (to 
small  remnants)  from  what  were  the  great 
hosts  of  Asia,  of  the  Persians,  and  the  hosts 
of  Europe  by  their  slaughter. 

There  was  neither  pause  nor  truce  in  their 
killing.  Fearful  famous  young  lords  were 
ruthlessly  put  to  death  on  these  fields  of 
slaughter.  There  fell  300  petty  kings  and 
80,000  armed  men  of  the  foot  soldiers.  Prus 
reports  that  there  perished  10,000  horse, 
and  forty  of  the  most  stalwart  youths  (young 
giants).  Such  was  the  loss  of  the  hosts  of 
Asia  and  of  the  Persians.  According  to 
what  the  same  man,  i.e.,  Prus,  relates,  130  of 
the  foot  soldiers  and  1 50  horse  were  the  loss 
of  its  hosts.  Tiaere,  however,  some  men 
escaped  from  the  rout  ;  they  reached  the 
tents  and  the  encampments  of  the  Persians 
at  the  place  where  Darius  was  with  his  chiefs 
and  elders  and  his  very  comely  queens,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Persians. 

Tidings  were  asked  from  them.  "  We 
have  no  good  tidings,"  said  they.  "The 
end  of  the  Persian  sovereignty  has  set  in  for 
ever  ;  slaughter  of  its  kings  and  chief  gene- 
rals has  been  inflicted  ;  their  dead  and  their 
captives  are  more  abundant  than  their  living 
ones ;  the  natives  cannot  cope  with  Alex- 
ander ;  it  is  an  oppressive  intelligence,  full 
of  venom  and  dreadfulness  and  poison  to 
everyone  who  rose  against  him,  for  his  God 
is  with  him.  There  is  an  abundance  of  irre- 
sistible (hard-pressing)  prowess  and  ferocity. 
There  are  many  chiefs  of  high  battle  and 
blow-dealing  champions  and  fierce,  im- 
petuous combatants  in  their  presence.  But 
the  horse  of  the  Thessalian  clans  surpasses 
the  hosts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vast  throngs  of  the  Macedonian  sol- 
diery. Few  are  their  losses  and  their  da- 
mages in  their  repulsion  (answer),  or  in  their 
'counter-wounding'  in  these  two  battles; 
their  high  repute  and  their  praises  are 
spreading  over  the  world."  They  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  conclusion  of  their  talk 
when  they  perceived  innumerable  swarms 
of  Thessalian  horse  and  of  Macedonian  sol- 


diers, who  were  directing  their  course 
towards  them  on  their  very  track.  There 
was  weeping,  and  lamentation,  and  trem- 
bling, and  shrieking  here  in  the  tents  of  the 
Persians.  Some  were  grieving  and  wailing 
over  their  friends  and  their  families.  Others 
were  about  to  take  to  flight  and  hasty 
retreat.  However,  this  flight  and  this  afflic- 
tion was  useless.  A  throng  of  Thessalian 
squadrons  and  of  Macedonian  cavalry  sur- 
rounded them  mercilessly. 

The  queen  and  the  high-king,  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters 
were  captured.  Many  freeborn  men  were 
placed  here  under  restraints  ;  many  fearful, 
brilliant  young  lords  were  subjected  to  loss 
of  liberty  and  to  deep  sorrow.  Numbers  of 
chiefs,  elders,  highborn  men  were  at  that 
time  kept  in  bondage.  Sons  and  daughters 
freeborn,  and  of  noble  descent,  were  in  the 
camp  of  the  Greek  in  a  servile  and  con- 
temptible state  at  that  time.  Darius,  then, 
offered  one  half  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his 
dominion. to  Alexander  in  exchange  for  his 
prisoners  and  captured  people,  but  it  was 
not  granted  to  him.  Then  he  made  a  special 
offer  for  his  mother,  for  his  wife,  for  his 
sister,  and  for  his  two  daughters,  but  he  did 
not  obtain  his  object.  "  Far  more  prefer- 
able to  me  the  whole,"  replied  Alexander. 
Much  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and 
variously-coloured  gems  were  seized  by 
Alexander  in  the  tents  and  in  the  camps  of 
the  Persians. 

They  carried  away  with  them  many 
lovely  embroidered  armours.  The  rapacious 
warriors  got  hold  of  many  silver  and  golden 
vessels  in  the  royal  tents  of  Darius.  When 
thus  Darius  did  not  obtain  the  restitution 
of  his  family  from  Alexander,  he  proclaimed 
the  third  battle  against  him,  and  Alexander 
despatched  at  once  his  chief  commander,  z'.^., 
Parmano,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
provisions  and  precautions  against  the  Per- 
sian expedition.  Alexander  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sandy  Moab  or  to  Joffa  (what 
is  the  same),  where  he  met  obstacles  to  his 
warfare.  Still,  there  were  considerable 
numbers  of  men  over  whom  the  alacrity  of 
his  strength  and  power  prevailed. 

{To  be  continued}) 
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LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS 
OF  THE  READING  LESSONS  IN  WIN- 
DISCH'S  "COMPENDIUM  OF  IRISH 
GRAMMAR." 

(Contimted  from  page  176.) 

By  Rev.  James  P.  MacSwiney,  S  J., 

Translator  of  the  Grammar 


VI. 


Diligite  justitiam  qui  judicatis  terram. 
{Wisdom  i.,  I.) 

Caraid  in  fi'rinde  .i.  berid  fuigle  fi'renu  a 
rigu  in  domain.  Hair  noimeclaiged  Solam 
comor  in  coimded  in  tan  nomided  in  popul 
ocus  nobered  bretha  fair.  Uair  la  ann  boi- 
sum  i  fiadnaise  in  rig  uagail,  Dabid  a  athar 
intan  no  mided — side  in  popul  conusinerech- 
som  he  for  a  emilte  leis  ocus  for  a  imri'gre 
leis  bói  in  con  fuigcle.  Conid  and  atbert 
a  atliair  fris-sium  :  "Tair  a  mic  indiu  i  sin  rig- 
sudi,  corothúri  ocus  co  retergbe  cestai  ocus 
caigne  in  popuil  indas  is  buathi  oltas  amal 
dognim-sea.  Hair  is  at  gliccusa  ocus  isat 
áithe  Ó  engnu  ocus  ó  thucsin  amal  atberr 
is  inderbárusc  :  '  áithiu  cech  delg  is  on.'  " 
Tania  iarsin  Solam  isin  rig  suide  iar  for- 
congrai  a  athar  ocus  tarfas  do  lam  in  duilc- 
man  co  claideb  ii.  de  fraebrach  os  a  chind 
ocus  no  thomad  co  hoband  bas  n-aduath- 
man  do  dia  n-ellad  do  bice  no  mor  fuigele 
firen.  Ocus  ot  conn  aire  Solam  sin  rocrith- 
naig  cumor  ocus  ro  soi  full  do  chnánn  do 
arimecla  inoradia  ocus  roguid  sium  indsin 
a  athair  coroguided  in  coimdid  aire  ocus 
colartad  dilgud  do  dontocorad  tuce  fair  tria 
aneolus,  ocus  guidset  diblinib  iarum  in 
coimdid  co  ro  ehometad  in  f  triune  ocus  na 
ruetais  nach  fuigele  anfiren  fornech  tria 
bither. — {Sermo  ad  Rcges,  L.  B.,p.  Zjb) 


VI. 

Extract  from  "  Sermo  and  Rages,"  Lcab- 
har  Breac,  p.  37Í. 

Diligite  justitiam,  qui  judicatis  terram  ; 
love    justice,    ye    that    love    the    earth. — 


( Wisdoui  i.,  I.)  Love  justice,  i.e.,  deliver 
just  awards,  O  kings  of  the  world.  For 
Solomon  feared  exceedingly  the  Lord  when 
he  was  judging  the  people  and  delivering 
sentences  upon  it.  For  one  day  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  high  king  David,  his 
father,  when  he  was  judging  the  people, 
and  he  rebuked  him  on  account  of  his  slow- 
ness and  for  his  hesitation  in  giving  judg- 
ment. So  that  then  his  father  said  to  him  : 
"  Come,  son,  to-day  into  the  royal  seat  and 
search  into  and  decide  the  questions  and 
causes  of  the  people  in  a  way  more  expedi- 
tious than  like  I  do  myself ;  for  thou  art 
more  shrewed  and  thou  art  sharper  in  wit 
and  understanding,  as  is  said  in  the  proverb, 
'  sharper  is  every  thorn  that  is  younger.' " 
Solomon  came  after  that  into  the  royal 
seat,  according  to  the  command  of  his 
father,  and  there  appeared  to  him  the  hand 
(arm)  of  the  Creator  with  a  two-edged 
sword  over  his  head,  and  it  was  threatening 
suddenly  a  frightful  death  to  him  if  he 
swerved  little  or  much  from  righteous  judg- 
ment. When  Solomon  saw  this  he  trembled 
exceeding,  and  the  blood  turned  into  bone 
for  him  for  fear  of  the  one  God  ;  and  he 
then  begged  his  father  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
for  him,  and  that  he  would  grant  pardon  to 
him  for  the  annoyance  he  had  given  him 
through  ignorance  ;  and  they  prayed  both 
them  then  to  the  Lord  that  justice  might 
be  maintained,  and  that  they  might  not 
give  any  unrighteous  judgment  on  any  one 
throughout  ages. 


VI. 

E.Kcerptum  ex  Homilia  ad  Regcs.  Lca- 
bhar  Breac  (  =  Liber  versicolor),  p.  371^. 
Diligite,  Slc.  (Sap.  i.,  i).  Diligite  justitiam 
i.e.,  dicite  (ferte)  sententias  a;quas,  reges 
mundi.  Nam  timebat  Solomon  valde 
Dominum  quum  judicaret  populum  ct  ferret 
sententias  super  eum.  Die  c^uadam  fuit 
ipse  coram  rege  alto,  David  suo  patre, 
quando  judicabat  iste  populum,  et  incre- 
pavit  ipse  eum  ob  ejus  tarditatem  ct  de 
ejuscunctatum  in  dicendojus.  Quamobrem 
tum  dixit  ejus  pater  ei  ;  "  Vcni,  fili,  hodie 
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in  sedem  regalem  et  vestiga,  et  discerne 
lites  et  causas  populi  modo  celeriori  quam- 
uti  facio  ipse,  nam  es  tu  argutior  et  es  tu 
magis  acutus  ingenio,  et  intellectu,  uti 
dicitur  in  proverbio:  '  Magis  acuta  acrisque- 
spina  [qua:-]  est  junior.' "  Venit  postea 
Salomon  in  regalem-sedem  juxta  mandata 
sui  patris  et  apparuit  ei  brachium  Domini 
cum  gladio  ancipita  supra  ejus  caput,  et 
minabatur  subito  mortem  diram  ei  si 
digrederetur  parum  aut  multum  a  judicio 
justo,  et  ubi  vidit  Salomon  hoc  tremuit 
valde  et  mutatus  sanguis  in  os  ei  prse 
timore  solius  Dei,  et  rogavit  ipse  tunc 
suum  patrem  ut  oraret  Dominum  pro  eo,  et 
ut  daret  veniam  ipsi  ofifensionis  [quam]  in- 
tulerat  in  eum  per  ignorantiam  ;  et  orârunt 
ambo  tum  Dominum  ut  servaretur  justitia 
et  ne  ferrent  quodpiam  judicium  iniquum 
in  quemquam  per  secula. 


^1K  P^\1S  <\511S  V)ÁS  lOSA 

"  Slb)-e  <M]\  ■I.'A'O(^)    A  JAbA]'  CA]1,(-)  JAbAfÒ 

A  teic(^)  50  b-]:eicpi'ò  ]'ib  An  b-ymL  ■oub|\ón 
111AH  mo  ■ôubpón-|'A." — (üpiAbum  1e|ieniiAli, 
CAlb.  I.,  V.  12.) 

Ai]\  An  "OoTtinAc-i'o  a  cuaiu  ca]ic,(^)  a 
ioeA]\b]iAicpeACA,  ■o'ójrouij  a]i  tTlAcAiti,  ah 
Gaj'Laii',  c|iAobA  pAilme,  no  c]iAobA  jÌAfA 
éijm  eite,  a  bcAnnuJAt)  Ajti]'  a  CAbAipc  -o 
A  ctAinn  be  cu]i  AmeAiTiApnoib  Ajtq'ionnu]' 
50  iii-bei-òeAt)  ■piA'o  |iAnnfDÁiiiceAc  in]-  An 
luAcgAi)»  Aguf  my  An  b-|:Áitci5  a  bi  jionii 
Á)\  SLAnuijceoiji,  Íoj'a  Cin'ofc,  ^taü  ó,(^) 
nuAiji  A  cuAiTJ  Sé  Aj-ceAC  50  leiiufAbem 
"OoiiinAC  nA  n-1úbA]i,(°)  Ajuf  cuato  nA 
•OAome  AiTiAC  m  a  j^buAijcib  itaoi  n-A  -òein  ; 
]íinneA-OAp  b|\Aic  -o'  a  j-cum  euüAig  be  cun 
|-A0i  n-A  co|"Aib,  Agu]'  CAi.|iuin5eAT)A]i  nA 
ciAAobA  AnuA]'  -oe  nA  cpAnnAib  be  h-itiiocA]! 

in  A  COlflbuA'DAJI. 

Acv,  A'òeA)\bfiAic|ieACA,  ■peuc  coiii  Iúac 
ŵjtij'  cÁ  An  pijiiieut)  I'ln  a  bi  ai]i  An  GajIaij^ 
Aciunjce  \x\f  An  oúbtión   if  -ombe  !     "peuc 


corii  buAC  Agu]'  cuijieAnn  p,  mA]\  cui]A).'eAc(") 
bAincneAbAc,  a  cuit)  eutiAij-cAoince  uippi 
■pem,  Ajuf  cujAnn  p  cuiiieAÚ  x)'  a  cloinn  a 
cijeAcc  Agu]'  A  belt  in  a  b-pAUnuifib  mÁ 
CÁ  t)ub]\ón  mA]i  a  ■oubjión-]'An  !  Cnumnij- 
CAnn  -pi  Ani')'  Anüiú  ÍAt)  50  n-inp  j(*)  |-i  uoib 
An  ■pgeul  1]'  c]\Áit)ce,  ly  cAiblcije  ajuj"  ii' 
•oólÁ'pAije  A  b-in]-i jcAt)  yóy  a  piAiii,  50  n- 
'"T5  P  ■ôoib  An  CA01  A|i  C]\ei5  Ajuj'  a]\  feun 
Aju]'  A]i  bfiAic  A  ■òei].'ciobAiL  pein  1o|-a  ;  An 

CAOl(^)  A]l(l'')bUAlbeA-Ò  AJtlf  AJI  |'51Ú]1]-A-Ò  AJUf 

A)i  iiiAfluijeAt)  é,  Ajuj'An  cadi  'n  A]icini\eA-ò 
cum  bÁi|'(^^)  -[TA  •oeipe  é — hÁy  UAcbÁj'Ac.j'gA- 
nAbwc  nA  C]ioice. 

<Xi]i  An  'OomnAc,  niAji  tiubAinc  me,  cuaiu 
Se  A-pccAc  X)o  leivufAbem  Aguf  An  ■pAOJAb 
mo]!  -o'a  beAn At).(i2^  -dec,  a  ■óeAiibnAic]\eACA, 
•OA  n-ei  jieAt»  le(^^)  ceAccAji  AjAibpe  a  beic  my 
A  m-bAibe  rhó]i  úü  An  ceAC|iAriiAü  bÁ  'n  a 
•oÍAJ  pn  ni  cbuippeAt)  ]'é  t)uine  A15  cAinn  aiji, 
Aguf  'OA  n-eineAC  beAC  a  beit  A15  'oéAnA'ò 
•o'  Ai)'ci]i  A  bAibe  bocAji  Aipijce  (certain) 
cUn|-]:eÁ  A15  cijeAcc  ó  ceAnn  ve  nA  jA-p- 
jiÁmce.  -A  bi  CAob  Amuic  •oe  'n  m-bAibe 
tnó]i  cneAtiAiii  aju]'  oi'nA'ó  AiiiAib  nAji 
cuAbAiw    cu    A    beiceit)    a    piAtii — cbuifpeÁ 

JUC    AI5    -pglieAUAt)    AI5  1AH]1A1Ü  CAb]lA  AJUj' 

A15  lAHpATO  ]\ux)  éigin  A  bi  mi-CAicneAmAc 
in  A  Iacaiji  a  cogbAiL  A-p  AiiiAjic. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PASSION  SERMON. 

(1)  &i^  f&X),  all ;  (=)  a  eAb^i*  c^yv,  that  pass  by  ;  (') 
5Abói-ò  &  teic,  come  ye  hither  ;  (■*)  An  OoriniAC  ^-o  00 
CUATO  cŵj\c,  last  Sunday  (literally  the  Sundny  that  has 
gone  over  thee)  ;  (')  yAt)  ó,  long  ago  ;  (^)  'OoiiinAC  na 
ti-1ubûi\,  the  Sunday  of  the  yews;  called  in  Munster 
T3omn<iô  tiA  pailnie  or  tiA  fAiLme;  and  the  yew 
branches  being  those  mostly  used  instead  of  palms  ;  the 
yew  is  called  in  many  places  -an  VAibii  ;  (')  cuii\);eAc  = 
cuipjreAŴ,  would  put ;  (^)  50,  0-111^15  =  50  n-inn)-eocAt)  = 
50  'n-eo)-At),  that  she  may  relate  ;  (")  Aii  caoi,  the  way, 
how;  ('")  .4^=10  Ap,  in  which,  or  it  maybe  =  Aoroo, 
sign  of  the  past  tense  ;  (")  in  biif  =  cum  \>m\  ;  Munster, 
cun  biir  ;  in  Connaught,  the  c  of  cun  is  dropped,  and  the 
word  becomes  an,  Ann  or  in  ;  ('")  teAnoi-ô  =  leAnmuin ; 
('^)  ■OA  n-ei]\eAŴ  le='0A  n-eipooíA-o  -oo,  should  it  happen 
to  ;  CA  n»i]\e«é  tcAc,  a  few  lines  lower,  is  the  same  verb 
and  tense. 
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TO    THE    READERS    OF    THE 
GAELIC    JOURNAL. 


Having  received  a  great  number  of  com- 
munications on  the  prospects  of  tlie  Irish 
language  movement  ;  on  those  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  as  connected  therewitli ;  on  the  pre- 
sent financial  condition  of  the  Gaelic  Union ; 
on  the  issue  of  Irish  reading-books  for  ex- 
clusively Irish-speaking  pupils  ;  on  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  progress  of  the  contemplated 
Irish  Dictionary  ;  on  the  issue  of  books  for 
the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Celtic 
programme  of  the  Intermediate  and  Royal 
University  Examinations,  and  on  various 
other  kindred  subjects,  and  it  being  physi- 
cally impossible  for  me  to  answer  all  this 
correspondence  by  post  in  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  manner— I  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  the  Journal  in  reference  to  all  the 
above  subjects.  However,  on  submitting  it 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Council,  decided  and  reasonable  objections 
were  taken  to  certain  portions  of  it,  espe- 
cially those  which  criticized  unfavourably 
the  action  of  particular  individuals.  I  have, 
therefore,  judged  it  expedient  to  recast  and 
abridge  my  statement,  both  on  this  account 
and  on  that  of  the  limitation  of  space 
available  in  the  Journal. 

First,  then,  with  reference  to  the  contem- 
plated Irish  dictionary,  it  is  certain  that  its 
want  is  very  much  felt  at  the  present  time 
by  all  Celtic  scholars  and  all  students  of 
Irish.  For  the  last  forty  years  I  myself  and 
many  others  have  been  wishing  that  some 
really  competent  person  would  undertake 
the  compilation  of  a  good,  serviceable  Irish 
dictionary,  constructed  systematically  and 
on  improved  lines  ;  and  for  half  that  period 
I  have  been  more  or  less  preparing  to  assist 
in  the  compilation  of  such  a  work.  For 
some  time  I  have  felt  convinced  that  a 
single  individual  could  do  no  more  than 
compile  a  good  school  dictionary  of  the 
modern  language  ;  and  finding  no  one  else 
coming  forward  to  prepare  such  a  work,  I 
had  decided  on  setting  about  it  myself 
about   the   time   the    Gaelic  Journal   was 


started.  This  new  departure  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  put  for  a  time  my  project  in  abey- 
ance until  autumn  last,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Bourke 
ofTered  to  place  at  my  disposal  the  valuable 
collections  of  Irish  words  which  they  had 
made.  I  had  also  a  considerable  collection 
of  my  own,  and  a  beginning  was  made. 
But  then  I  had  to  take  on  myself  the 
editing  of  the  Journal,  and  what,  with 
various  other  disappointing  occurrences,  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  interrupted  up  to 
the  present.  But  there  isnowaprospect  of  its 
being  continued,  if  slowly,  at  least  steadily. 
O'Reilly's  is  the  fullest  Irish  dictionary  we 
at  present  possess ;  but  while  it  contains  a 
mass  of  words  of  doubtful  authority,  it 
omits  an  immense  number  of  real  Irish 
words  in  common  use.  It  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  grammatical  details  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  student  ;  its  space  is  un- 
necessarily occupied  with  a  repetition  of  the 
Irish  words  in  Roman  letters,  and  it  is  not 
published  in  a  handy  form.  On  the  other 
hand.  Coneys',  besides  being  actually  out  of 
print,  is  not  sufficiently  copious,  nor  does  it 
even  give  all  the  forms  useful  to  the  student. 
The  other  Irish-English  dictionaries  have 
been  so  long  out  of  print,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  them.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  all  Irish  books  seem 
to  go  rapidly  out  of  print.  They  are  first 
generally  published  by  subscription,  and  the 
number  of  Irish  scholars  and  of  those  in- 
terested in  native  literature  being  small, 
after  a  time  the  books  are  no  longer  to  be 
obtained.  If  the  Irish  people  wished,  they 
could  remedy  this  state  of  things.  But 
their  press  and  their  political  leaders  seem 
to  take  no  interest  in  our  native  language 
and  literature,  or  at  least,  but  a  languid  one. 
This  is  the  excuse  the  people  have  for 
neglecting  it. 

The  Gaelic Journalls  rapidly  approaching 
the  completion  of  its  second  volume. 
Whether  it  will  enter  on  the  commence- 
ment of  its  third,  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
decided  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
its  subscribers.  As  yet  it  has  not  shaken 
off  the  incubus  of  the  debt  to  the  printer ; 
but  latterly  a  considerable  improvement 
and  some  economy  have  been  effected  in 
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its  management,  and  there  are  signs  from 
many  quarters  of  an  extension  of  its  in- 
fluence and  a  renewed  interest  in  its 
success. 

Tiie  Gaelic  Union  is  itself  still  struggling 
on  hopefully.  For  further  information  re- 
garding it,  I  may  refer  to  the  Annual  Report 
printed  in  this  number.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  working  of  the  Gaelic  Union  is,  that 
all  the  work  falls  on  a  few  men  who  have 
very  little  spare  time  of  their  own,  and  who 
are  consequently  overworked.  This,  along 
with  financial  shortcomings,  explains  much 
of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  Journal 
has  been  hitherto  issued. 

The  composition  of  the  Irish  reading- 
books  has  been  for  a  time  suspended  on 
account  of  more  pressing  calls.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  books  re- 
ferred to  above  ;  but  the  Journal  itself  will 
be  utilized  for  affording  facilities  for  Uni- 
versity students  to  make  up  the  matter  of 
their  examinations  in  Celtic.  Where  so 
few  are  working,  and  under  such  difficulties, 
the  progress  must  be  naturally  slow  ;  but  if 
slow,  there  is  still  steady  progress.  I  must 
in  connection  with  this  matter  bear  witness 
to  the  willingness,  industry  and  disin- 
terestedness of  my  working  colleagues  of 
the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union.  Few  can 
form  any  notion  of  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  in  conducting  the  business  of  such 
a  society  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is 
far  easier  to  criticize  than  to  assist. 

And,  now,  what  are  the  prospects  of  the 
Irish  language  at  present  ?  They  are,  in 
many  respects,  brightening  very  much. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  in  the  National 
Schools  of  Ireland  but  17  passes,  about  50 
per  cent,  of  those  presented  ;  last  year  there 
were  more  than  100  passes,  being  about  90 
per  cent,  of  all  presented  ;  and  there  are 
good  grounds  to  hope  that  these  numbers 
will  be  considerably  increased  in  each  suc- 
cessive year.  The  total  number  examined 
for  the  Intermediate  Commissioners,  I  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  I  know  it  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  I  know  that  those  examined 
have  shown  an  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject that  I  did  not  by  any  means  expect. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  people  are 
studying  the  language — under  difficulties  | 


many  of  them — and  making  an  astonishing 
progress  in  their  studies.  Within  the  last 
few  months  I  have  got  more  letters  in  Irish 
than  I  believe  could  be  got  from  all  the 
scholars  in  Ireland  when  the  movement  for 
the  preservation  of  the  language  began  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  before  me  an  Irish 
song,  one  of  a  number  taken  down  from 
dictation  by  a  member  of  the  R.  I.  Con- 
stabulary during  a  visit  to  his  native  place. 
The  penmanship  is  of  a  high  order,  though 
the  writer  never  saw  any  written  Irish  ex- 
cept his  own,  he  having  learned  to  write 
from  an  Irish  copy-book.  To  spell  Irish 
well  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  ;  yet 
this  is  very  well  spelled,  though,  strange  to 
say,  the  writer  thought  he  was  spelling 
phonetically.  The  writer,  too,  Mr.  Michael 
Gallagher,  of  Doone,  Ballinahown,  Athlone, 
has  sent  a  literal  translation,  which,  with  the 
original,  I  hope  to  lay  before  you  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal.  Surely,  many 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Ireland  could  do 
as  Mr.  Gallagher  and  so  many  others  have 
done.  In  the  larger  Ireland,  too,  the  pro- 
gress in  the  language  is  most  encouraging. 
In  the  Irish  American  newspaper  a  writer 
has  begun  biographical  sketches  in  Irish. 
These  sketches,  I  venture  to  predict,  will 
draw  attention,  and  after  a  few  years 
I  expect  their  author  will  write  in  a 
style  that  Irish  writers  of  the  last 
century  would  not  disown.  In  this 
Journal,  too,  there  is  a  small  instalment 
of  Irish  as  "  it  is  spoken,"  the  beginning 
of  a  sermon  on  the  Passion,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Conway,  P.P.,  Killeen.  This  is 
given  just  as  spoken,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  admired.  With  so  much  that  is  bright 
and  cheering,  I  will  not  lay  on  any  sombre 
colours.  Though  our  numbers  are  com- 
paratively few,  we  are  animated  with  hope 
for  the  future  which  gives  signs  of  a  more 
favourable  prospect  than  hitherto  for  the 
Irish  language.  In  any  case  the  members 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  will  always  have  the 
cheering  conciousness  that  they  have  not 
failed  towards  their  native  tongue. 

JOHN  FLEMING, 

Ediiof. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  following  Annual  Report  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  to  which  a  few  additions  are  now 
made,  was  published  in  January  in  one  of 
the  Dublin  Weeklies,  having  been  read  at 
the  public  meeting  of  December  31st,  1884. 

During  the  year  1884  the  Gaelic  Union, 
though  suffering  some  losses,  made,  on  the 
whole,  perceptible  progress.  It  may  be  of 
utility  here  to  reiterate  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  founded.  These  are — the  preserva- 
tion of  Irish  as  a  spoken  language  among 
those  who  still  speak  it  ;  its  literary  cultiva- 
tion among  the  Irish-speaking  population, 
and  among  all  who  desire  to  sustain  it ;  the 
affording  of  facilities  to  those  who  desire  to 
learn  how  to  read  or  speak  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  practice  of  Irish  music,  the  preservation 
of  old  songs,  poems,  folk-lore,  traditions, 
games,  and  historical  facts  in  or  connected 
with  the  Irii:h  language  and  Nationality  ; 
the  publishing  of  a  periodical  partly  in  Irish  ; 
the  publishing  of  elementary  boolcs  in  the 
language ;  the  giving  of  prizes  for  proficiency 
therein  both  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  and 
every  other  lawful  act  or  matter  that  can 
tend  towards  the  preservation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  both  ancient  and  modern  Irish,  but 
especially  of  the  latter.  Modern  Irish  is  the 
key  to  the  ancient  language,  and  if  the 
former  disappeared  as  a  spoken  tongue, 
much  of  our  ancient  literature  would  become 
all  but  unintelligible.  The  Gaelic  Union, 
with  very  limited  means,  has  already  done 
something  towards  the  attainment  of  every 
one  of  the  above  objects.  The  Council, 
therefore,  think  that  it  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
countenance  and  support  of  all  Irishmen 
of  every  creed  and  party,  and  of  all  philan- 
thropists and  lovers  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture. 

The  Gaelic  Union  having,  towards  the 
end  of  1883,  sent  deputations  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  National  Education, 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
teaching  of  the  children  in  primary  schools 
in  the  Irish-speaking  districts,  it  after- 
wards caused  to  be  printed  and  disseminated 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Commissioners  of 


National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  its  own 
reply  thereto,  on  the  educational  state  of  the 
Irish-speaking  population.  At  its  public 
meeting  in  December,  1883,  it  made  a 
strong  and,  at  the  time,  a  successful  en- 
deavour to  draw  public  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  and  it  subsequently 
made  use  of  its  organ,  the  Gaelic  Journal, 
and  of  the  columns  of  the  public  press  to 
ventilate  it.  The  interests,  and  even  the 
legal  rights,  of  our  Irish-speaking  popula- 
tion are  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter,  as 
recent  unfortunate  events  have  proved,  and 
indirectly  the  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  only  want  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  together  with  the 
multiplicity  of  other  burning  social  and 
political  questions  at  present  in  debate,  that 
prevents  the  mass  of  our  people  from  per- 
ceiving the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt 
action  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Gaelic 
Union.  Perceiving  the  necessity  of  in- 
forming the  public  mind  on  the  merits  of 
the  Irish  language  question,  and  of  making 
a  serious  effort  to  revive  Irish  literature 
from  its  present  languishing  condition,  the 
Gaelic  Union,  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
brought  out  the  only  periodical  published 
in  this  country  containing  any  considerable 
proportion  of  matter  in  the  Irish  language, 
viz.,  the  Gaelic  Journal.  Though  the  get-up 
of  the  Journal  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
best  English  periodicals,  its  articles  well 
written,  and  its  matter  diversified  and  highly 
interesting  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
our  native  tongue,  still  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Journal  has  been  hitherto 
very  small.  The  consequence  has  been  that, 
for  want  of  sufficient  funds,  the  Gaelic 
Union  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  the  Journal  punctually  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  and  has,  moreover,  been  at 
a  pecuniary  loss  on  each  issue.  It  therefore 
calls  on  the  Irish  public,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  on  all  lovers  of  Celtic  learning, 
for  better  support  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Single  contributions  of  generous 
individuals  may  be  useful,  but  the  chief  de- 
pendence of  the  Journal  should  be  on  its 
regular  subscribers.  The  Gaelic  Union  has 
held  its  weekly  meetings  regularly  through- 
out the  year,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes, 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  reports  of  the 
public  press,  and  has  transacted  a  large 
amount  of  business.  It  has  carried  on  a 
wide  correspondence  in  the  interests  of  our 
native  tongue  and  the  state  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  portion  of  Ireland.  It  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  postpone  the  holding  of  the 
bazaar,  which  was  intended  to  take  place 
last  summer  in  the  Rotunda.  The  pre- 
liminary expenses  were  at  the  time  wholly 
beyond  its  means.  The  Union  is,  happily, 
not  without  generous  benefactors  among  its 
own  members,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Cleaver  hav- 
ing sent  a  donation  of  ;£^iO  towards  its  ex- 
penses. He  also  offered  to  give  in  seven 
counties  ^50  in  prizes  to  National  Teachers, 
according  to  results  in  Irish,  the  prizes  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Council,  as  explained 
more  in  detail  in  our  minutes.  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  Birmin_2Lham,  has  offered  ;£'iO  towards  a 
Gaelic  Union  Fund,  provided  nine  other 
subscribers  of  ;£'io  each  can  be  secured  ;  but 
as  yet  not  more  than  seven  have  promised 
their  subscriptions.  The  Gaelic  Union  has 
also  received  other  large-hearted  offers,  and 
an  amount  of  encouragement  which  goes 
a  considerable  way  towards  compensating  it 
for  its  losses.  But  National  Teachers  have 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  teaching 
certificates,  and  there  are  many  other  ob- 
stacles purposely  put  in  the  way  of  the 
teaching  of  Irish.  It  is  thus  only  in  an  in- 
cipient and  imperfect  state ;  but,  if  the 
efforts  of  the  Gaelic  Union  are  properly 
seconded,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great 
advance  will  soon  be  made. 

The  Gaelic  Union  Irish  Class,  which 
included  in  its  programme,  the  practice  of 
songs  in  that  language  and  of  Irish  music, 
was  continued  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  beauties  of  the  Irish  language  as  a 
medium  for  vocal  music,  the  Gaelic  Union 
gave  at  the  Rotunda,  on  April  7th,  a  concert 
of  Irish  music,  combined  with  lectures  and 
recitations,  which,  unfortunately  for  it,  re- 
sulted in  pecuniary  loss.  The  Gaelic  Union 
has  communicated  with  those  concerned  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  examination  ques- 
tions in  Irish  in  the  primary,  intermediate, 
and  higher  departments  of  education,  in 
order  to  cause  the  adoption  of  useful  modi- 


fications tending  to  make  the  study  of  our 
language  more  popular  and  attractive.  The 
Council  being  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  some,  and  the  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  many  works,  portions 
of  which  are  required  in  preparing  pupils 
for  the  Royal  University  Celtic  examina- 
tions, have  caused  to  be  reprinted  in  No.  10 
and  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  such  portions  of  these  as  are  now 
out  of  print  and  still  contained  in  the  pro- 
gramme. The  memoranda  of  the  National 
Commissioners  and  of  Sir  P.  Keenan  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  were  reprinted  in  No.  15, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Council  in  No.  16.  In 
addition  the  Council  caused  separate  copies 
of  these  documents  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. Many  copies  are  still  on  hand, 
available  for  future  use.  In  order  to  popu- 
larize the  cause  of  our  native  tongue,  means 
were  taken  to  reduce  considerably  the  price 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Gaelic  Journal, 
which  can  now  be  had  at  a  very  moderate 
charge,  not  by  any  means  sufficient  to  re- 
coup the  expense  of  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing. The  Council,  moreover,  memo- 
rialized the  authorities  on  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  Ireland  the  Ashburnham  MSS., 
and  thus  did  what  was  in  its  power  in  effect- 
ing the  acquirement  of  these  to  the  country. 
In  consequence  of  the  visit  t)  Ireland  of  the 
great  linguist.  Professor  Ro-iirig,  of  Cornell 
University,  the  Council  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  him,  and  it  has  secured  his  advocacy 
in  America  of  the  Irish  language  movement. 
This  autumn  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  sent 
in  a  report  of  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
language  in  some  of  the  remote  islands  off 
the  West  Coast  (where  it  is  spoken  with 
great  purity),  which  report  is  embodied  in 
the  minutes,  and  much  of  it  in  No.  19  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal.  During  the  past  year  the 
Gaelic  Union  has  been  unable,  for  want  of 
funds,  to  continue  giving  the  prizes  pre- 
viously distributed  for  proficiency  in  the 
Irish  language ;  but  the  Council  has  every 
ground  to  hope  that  when  its  pecuniary 
condition  is  improved  it  shall  resume  this 
prize  distribution.  TheGaelic  Union,  though 
hitherto  having  to  struggle  with  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances,  with  apathy  and  with 
actual  enmity,  is  still  hopeful  of  the  future, 
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and,  considering  that  all  good  movements 
have  difficulties,  in  the  beginning,  to  contend 
with,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  perse- 
verance, it  is  confident  that  it  will  obtain 
substantial  support  as  soon  as  the  Irish  race 
at  home  and  abroad  becomes  conscious  of 
its  work  and  aims.  Its  work  is  disinterested, 
non-sectarian,  and  non-political ;  its  aims 
involve  benefit  and  advantage  to  all  Irish- 
men, and  friendship  with  our  fellow-Celts  of 
Scotland,  Man,  Wales,  and  Brittany  ;  its  ob- 
jects are  benevolent  and  civilizing,  and  of 
importance  to  literature  and  social  progress; 
and  it  has  worked  hard  during  the  past  year 
to  attain  these  objects. 

Notes. — Some  of  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver  have  been  already 
distributed  during  the  first  months  of  this 
year.  The  counties  in  which  national  teach- 
ers can  compete  for  these  prizes  are 
Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  Waterford.  The  amount  of  each 
first  prize  is  to  be  ^5,  the  rest  of  the  £$0, 
viz.,  ^  1 5  to  be  distributed  in  second  prizes, 
if  competed  for,  according  as  the  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union  shall  determine.  The 
conditions  have  been  already  published  in 
the  Teachers'  Joicrnal.  The  Gaelic  Union 
will,  however,  issue  further  advertisements. 
The  disadvantages  under  which  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Irish  language  suffers  in  the 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  University 
courses  in  Ireland,  and  by  which  it  is  un- 
fairly handicapped,  have,  for  a  considerable 
time.occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  and  it  hopes  to  be  able  to 
take  further  action  to  remedy  some  of  these. 


NOTICE— THE  CLEAVER  PRIZES. 
The  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  give  notice  that  the 
following  preliminary  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
before  they  can  proceed  in  any  particular  case  to  deter- 
mine the  granting  of  one  of  the  Cleaver  Prizes  for  the 
year  1885. 

1.  The  school  must  be  situated  in  one  of  the  following 
counties : — Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, 
Waterford. 

2.  The  teacher-candidate  must  send  in  his  application 
addressed,  "  The  Secretary,  Gaelic  Union,  19  Kildare- 
street,  Dublin."  He  must  give  his  name  and  address  in 
full,  the  date  of  the  examination,  the  number  of  pupils  he 
presented  at  it  in  Celtic,  the  names  of  all  who  passed,  and 
the  class  in  which  each  passed,  and  the  name  of  the  in- 
spector. This  statement  must  be  verified  by  a  certificate 
from  his  manager  or  inspector.  He  must  also  state  which 
of  the  pupils  examined  he  considered  the  best. 


3.  He  may,  if  he  wish,  foiTvard  any  other  information 
concerning  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  his  school,  and  con- 
cerning the  examination  in  Celtic,  that  he  judges  to  be 
interesting  to  the  Council.  Any  complaints  he  may  have 
to  make  on  these  points  will  be  considered  confidential, 
and  will  not  be  published  without  his  special  permission. 
But  he  will  oblige  the  Council  by  mentioning  any  efforts 
that  may  be  made  to  his  knowledge  to  discourage  the 
teaching  or  learning  of  tlie  Irish  language. 

4.  Any  applications  from  pupils  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  examinations  in  Celtic,  accompanied  by 
proofs  of  their  statements,  will  be  duly  considered  by  the 
Council  in  view  of  apportioning  the  residue  of  the  prize 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Council  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  information  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
language  in  any  partitular  district. 


liotrs  anil  (Queries. 


A  description  of  Brooklyn  and  its  people,  from  the 
Gaei,  which  was  prepared  for  insertion  in  this  Journal, 
has  been  crushed  out,  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell's 
letter,  with  comments  thereon  by  the  editor  of  Journal. 

Words  and  phrases  Jiot  in  dictionaries  are  to  be  heard 
in  the  spoken  language  in  many  localities  where  their 
application  is  of  course  understood,  and  their  meanings 
may  often  be  understood  from  poems  and  songs  never  pub- 
lished. Any  person  who  will  throw  light  on  the  following 
expressions  will  oblige  the  editor  as  well  as  the  readers  of 
the  Gaelic  Journal :  cinnLe  tiiáÍA  or  cimiV  An  tiiAli. 
This  is  explained  literally,  "rub  the  b.ig  ;"  but  this  can- 
not be  the  meaning.  During  the  "seven  years'  war," 
when  nearly  all  the  nations  in  Europe  were  appealing  to 
the  sword.  Father  William  English  said,  "CA  &n  eopoip 
uibe  'n<\  ciniile  tiiaLô,"  or  'no,  ciniiV  An  liiÁLa  :  "in 
confusion  "  appears  to  be  the  meaning. 

"  SeAqwn  ypiAiiAC."  "  S5ui\  cuip  üo  jpeATJAW  5l^A'ô 
An  |-eAcpáii  i^iAnac  linn." 

"irpis''»."  '"Oo  biO]\-ciocA  bAinpeAW  Fpijit)  no  eó 
Af  meup."     eo  is  a  thorn — what  is  a  FpijfD  ? 

"  mo  lei)"."  James  Freney,  it  was  said,  deprived 
eAwmoiin  'Oe  t)Ál  of  his  shoes  somewhere  on  the  road  to 
Dublin.  His  brother  bards  laughed  at  eAẄmoiin,  and  he, 
in  vindicating  himself,  said  that  it  was  not  poltroonery  or 
any  such  thing  that  overcame  him  :  "  <\cc  )\óçAH\e  Aip 
bócAp  t)o  jpeA'o  le  p'léip  me,  'SnÁp  liió  leiy  pit) 
peoiplni  'nA  AnAm  eAtinioiii."  Wall,  though  a  very  in- 
different poet,  should  know  the  idioms  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  is  surely  wrong  here.  Did  he  not  say  luJA 
instead  of  mo?  "TlAp  luJA  leAU-j-Ac'póni -o'ól'nA  ctnj 
^uinc," — that  it  was  not  less  with  thee  to  drink  a  crown 
than  five  pounds  ;  that  thou  hadst  no  more  concern  about 
the  larger  sum  than  the  smaller.  Similarly,  did  not  Wall 
say  that  Freney  thought  not  less  of  a  farthing  than  of 
taking  the  poetaster's  life. 

"  Hui-oe."  In  a  poem  describing  the  condition  of  the 
Rapparees,  or  some  other  class  of  Irish  outlaws,  the  poet 
said:  "  (-en-g  An  ôupAij  A'f  puroepA  a  ■o-CAobAib." 
1\uiT)e  is  not  in  diets. ;  but  in  O'Don.  App.  there  is 
"punaeog,  bogawl,  a  kind  of  butter  weed  that  grows  in 
bogs  (County  Monaghan)."  Now,  puree  and  pui-oeo^ 
are  certainly  the  same.  We  were  guessing  at  puree  in 
the  Adventures  of  a  Luckless  Wight.  Emigrants  in  the 
old  times  brought  with  them  on  their  voyage  ticks  with 
straw  in  them.  Could  this  bogawl,  or  puree,  be  put  into 
the  tick  by  an  'emigrant  as  a  substitute  for  straw  ? 
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be<xü<\  se^júiii    liiicliéiL,   Áiii-o- 

e^XSpOlg    ÜU<M1M. 

Aìf,  n-d  i'gpioba'ô  ■o'-don'oûcc  n&  SaewiLse  Leif  An 
ACAip  lomippâmcA,  UiLeog  1.  X>e  'búi\c,  CdnónAÒ  tiA 
CiLie  móipe  1  15-CuAim. 

(<Mple<in4riiAin  ó'n  Ipii-leAbáp  Uimip  10,  t.  311.) 

■An  c-donTiiAii  CAibiTDit  ai]\  pcit». 
^Y  moiic  ■pin,  ŵ  i'ei]ibíp5  tiiAic  ■óiLii'.     11. 

111 ÁCA,  XXV.   21. 

1  'o-cimciofL  An  atiiä  in  a  jiijneA-ò  eAi^- 
pog  tie'n  -dcAip  üomÁp  14a  p'onA,  biueAuAji 
Tnó]iÁn  nii'o-HAC  aj  goilteAü  ai)i  c|\ic  nA 
Vi-eijieAnn.     "Oo   bi'    cpi   bun-AübAip  mópA 

mlO-pACA  U1|1JA1. 

iXn  ceut)  ATibAH  : — nn'o]\Aè  An  neAiiioiuip, 
']'e  pin,  ■oiobÁil  pojlAmA  ai|i  a  cuid  feAji 
óg  Agup  bAn  05.  11a  niAliiAij  a  bi'  aj  yÁp 
■puAp,  bi-oeAuAji  -pAoi  Aineobup  Agup  Ambpiop 

Alp    eAlATDAin    AgUp    gnÓCAl'Ò    An     C-pAOJAli, 

'[\é\]\  niA]!  t)o  bí  A5  lucc  nA  u-cip  eibe :  50 
cince  bi  eobuf  a  5-c|ieiünn  aca,  acc  ní  jíAib 
ACA  pAOippeAcc  le  lÁn-eoliif  ■o'pÁJAit  Aiji 
5AC  CAOi,  Aguf  ■ouAljuf  A  g-cneitnTh  A 
contilionAu  50  -1:011,0)'  Ajup  a  cleACCAt)  op 

■An  VA]\<x  AubAjA  niio-iu\CA,  no  'pe  i]-  peApn 
A  ]\Áü,  niAtlACC  A  bi  Ó)-  cionn  nA  ci'pe,  50 
]\AbAt)A]i  nA  TDAome  in  a  ■o-cpÁiltib  -pAoi 
jeup-bpuit)  Ai)\  peAÒ  nA  5-ciAncA.  t3o  bi 
5AC  peAp  SAC)'AnAC  Aj;up  j;ac  ^a\X  in 
oip-ije  ;    Agup  5AC  peAp  in   oip-ige  bi  ]-e  'nA 


cíopÁn  beAg  o]'  cionn  nA  n-T)AoineAt)  co 
pAt)A  a'p  bi  pe  in  a  cuniAp  beic  AtiilAit). 
"Oo  bi  A  m-bpÁice  lÁn  ve  foiceAi  Ajup  ve 
boipbe.  Hi  ^lAbAuAp  An  pobAt,  nÁipiunt)A 
pAoi  ceAnnAp  no  ■pAoi  pciup  a  niuinci]\e 
pém  :  bi-òeA-0A]\  niAp  coigcpijib  in  a  'o-cip 
péin. 

-An  cpioriiAt)  At)bAp  mio-pACA  Ajupleippg- 
pipbi  AipnAüAoinibinp  An  Aimpppn — bi  An 
liieipge.  "O'pÁp  tuibeAnnA  An  mi-AiDA  po  ó 
p)ieuTh  An  Ainbpip  ẃjup  ó  bunA-ó  nA  cpÁill- 
eACCA.  Inp  An  aiti  pin,  •00  bi  uipge-beACA 
Agup  biocÁible  pAop  :  bi  An  c-ol  co  coic- 
cionn  le  nrè  ai]\  bit.  ÜÁ  An  c-ób  uonA  50 
teop  1  tACAip,  ACC  leic-cero  bliAüAin  ó  poin, 
bnieAu  5AC  uile  ■oume,  no  gAp  üo  jac  uile 
•óuine,  50  coiccionn  aj  óL  "D'oIauap  nA 
■OAome  A15  A  pAib  ■oúil  m  ó1  Aip  inAit)in 
Agup  cpÁcnónA,  1  tÁp  An  Iac,  Agup  Aip  jac 
Alii,  A5  ■ouL  ipceAC  no  aj  ceACC  auiac  ;  Ag 
TiéAnAÔ  Aipcip,  'pe  pn  1  111-beul  An  bocAip, 
no  Aj  pAnAcc  'yAn  ni-bAite ;  Ag  ■oéAnA'ó 
niApjAit),  'pe  pin  A5  jieic  no  aj  ceAnnAc  ;  in 
Aitnp]\  tuAcj^Áipe  no  1  x)-c]\Ác  An  ■oobpóin, 
■o'ótA-OAp.  "Oo  bi  ponn  An  oil  goh-An-iiióp  : 
bi  An  c-AiniiiiAn  po  An  oil,  niAp  jaIap  Ann, 
— Ag  ice  ipccAC  Aip  cpoi-òe  Ajup  An  Am  nA 

n-t)AOineAt)  Aip  pAtl,  ItSip  ipiot  AgUp  UApAÌ, 
pAIÙbip  AJUp    DAlübip,  ÌAJ    Agup    lÁlt)ip,  Óg 

Agup  peAn,  üonA  Ajtip  ponA,  tdaoi  aj^u]'  pAoi. 
"Oo  bi  5AC  ceAC  Ajup  ceAjlAc,  jac  niuin- 
ijin  Agup  gAC  niumcip,  gAc  cip  Ajup  jac 
cuAic  bÁi-óce  le  h-uipge  aii  bpóm  ẃjup  An 
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b)ii|xe-c|ioit)e  mA]^  jeẃit  ẃip  ATI  ót.  CÁ 
b-fuil  An  feA-p  ÚT)  te  fAJAii  a  •ptÁnócAit) 
riA  'OAoine  boccA  a  cá  jaii  céibt  ai)a  riqie 
mA]\  I'o  ?  ^cÁ  b)\ÁCAin  bocc  n'  ó]\r>  llAOirh 
■pHOinpAif — An  n-dcAi)\  üiobóiü  ÎTIcMccni. 

"O'Áirouij  T))A  An  c-llitecÚTÌiACCAC  c|\ui)i 
■o'ỳeAHAib  ireiumeAtiilA,  ■|:ío)\-cjió-óa  yu^Ay  le 
nA  c|\i  mí-Á-òA  mónA  yo  a  cu]\  yioy,  buAit) 
ỳÁJAiL  oyyA  Aguf  a  teAjAn  Aip  tÁ|A, — An 
c-diii"oeA]-po5  1TlAcl1éii  te  irío]i-téi  jeAn 
Agu]'  ■pojlumi  ■o'pÁjAit,  "OorhnAl-l  Ua  Con- 
Aitb    te    cjioio     50     cjiÓTDA    cum      CtAnnA 

5A0T)Alt    A    fAOllAt)     Ó    biuiit)    nA    J-ClAncA, 

Ajuf  An  c-<\cAi]i  niAiccu)  tei]'  An  n'leij-ge 
■00  ■óibi]ic  A]'  An  ci]\,  Agur  '^^  C)\io]XAibce 
t)o  i-AbAit  ó'n  5AtAjA  rmttceAc  |'o  coiup 
Ajii]'  AnAnu\. 

1  111)  An  -AbjiAin  1838  no  ro]'i.iij  An 
c-^AcAin  ITIAICCIU  1  in-bAite  CopcAig  An 
obAi]i  b'  longAncAije  a  üÁmic  ój'  cótíiaiji  An 
■oottiAin  Ó  túy  nA  h-Aoii^e  a  cá  Ann  1  tÁcŵip. 
"Oo  bi  An  obAiji  ]'o  lonjAnrAC  ai]>  jac  beA- 
tAC,  lonjAncAC  in  a  copuJA-o,  mAp  An  yioi 
beAj  noc  X)o  ciii|i  An  yeAji  aiji  a  teijiiiit) 
'yAn  c-i'Oii-geut  in  a  •f.-eitin  :  ■o'ý&y  ye,  Agu]' 
■o'eipij  ye  a  beic  'nA  c|iAnn  Átuinn  A15  a 
]iAib  jeujA  Ajuf  xiuiteAbAii  co  nió)i  aju]- 
CO  lonTDUAt  gup  cAnjATiAji  euntAic  An  Aei]i 

AJUp     ftlAJIAUAp     l'gÁC      AgUf     ^A-pjAÒ     ITAOI. 

"Do  bi  An  obAi]\  ^'o  lonjAncAC  in]'  nA 
meAwonAib  pinptnJe  te  n-Ap'  cuAit)  ]'i  Aip 
AJAiẃ.  "Oo  bi  An  obAi|\  -po  longAncAC  inp 
An  coiiAi!)  t»'  y&y  uaici  Agiif  u'-f-An  aiji  bun 
5A]i  50  teiccéiü  btiAuAin. 

Ca  An  gtóip  A15  üiob]iAnD-à]\Ann  jiqi 
Ann  1  Tn-t3Aite-üomÁip,  ■oo  ^uigATi)  An  teAnb 
beAnnuijce  úv,  Uioboit)  HlAirciu,  1  ni-btiA- 
•ÓAin  1790  :  1  t)-CAOib  a  jeineAifinA,  t)0  bi 
1-e,  niAii  ym  ■oe,  btiAt)Ain  niof  otge  lonÁ  •00 
bi  SeÁJAii  11lAciléit.  CiiATDA)!  An  bei|ic  50 
CotÁiftte  1llAije-lluAX)Ac  An  btuvÙAin  ceut)- 
iiA,  1807;  i:uApAX)Ai\  5pAT)Ani  i-Aj^Aipc 'f An 
btiA-ÓAin  ceiiTDnA,  1814,  Agii)^  ó'n  -Aip-oeA]-- 
]w^  ceutinA,  Acc  ni  aiji  An  ocÁno  ceifonA. 
lloiiTie  j-m,  ■o'fAg  üiobóit)  tilAirnu  111  Áj- 
lluAtJAr    'néi]'    A    belt    Ann    Aon     bliAWAin 


AtiiÁin,  Aguf  vo  gtACAü  Aj-ceAC  é  1  meAf5 
nA  in-b|iÁCAi]i  1  j-Citt-CAinnij.  lluAip  ■00 
pijneAt)  fAjAjic  -oe,  bi  ye  yeAÍ  Ag  -oeAnAt) 
oib]ie  b]iÁtA]\  Agup  j-AgAijic  ini"  An  m-bAite 
I'ln.  ÜA|i  éìy  -peAtA  no  b-AciiuijeAt)  é  50 
bAite  Co]\cAi5,  A^uy  vo  bi  -pe  Ann  pin  A5 
■oéAnAt)  50  teo]i  niAicewpA  "oo  "Oia  Ajup"  "oo 
■òuine  50  u-ci  An  bliAtiAin  1838,  nuAi-p  120 
copui j  re  AIJI  An  "oeACitiA'o  tÁ  •o'^bpAn,  aj 
cÁbAipc  An  5e<5'btA  no  nA  nAoinib  in  AJAin 
An  óit  Ajuj'  iiA  ineipjeAiiitACCA  50  b]iÁc  : 
po  uvn  A  bpiAcpA  ;  "Uopuijim  m  ^mm  "Oe." 
1  n-cpi  liii  bineAnAp  jAp  no  nA-picm  mite 
nume,  pp  Agup  mnÁ,  pAoi  geAtt  gAn  Aon 
neop  AiiiÁin  uipge-beACA  ot  50  neo.  "Oo 
congbAijeAnAji  lomAnAiiitAcc  nA  n-nAoi- 
neAn  An  jeAtt  noc  no  cugAnAp  óy  cótfiAip 
"Oe,  Ajiip  Ó]-  cóniAip  All  noiiiAin  Agup  op 
coiiiAip  AingeAt  ptAicip.  Uaji  éip  nÁ  liií 
neiij,  bineAnAp  bpiiAC  Aip  ceAC]\AiiiAn 
mittuiin  nAoine  niA]i  Aon  liiumcip  in  nÁit 
Ag  cumeACAin  te  céite  1  n-núit  obAip  liiÁic 
A  néAnAn  no  "ÓiA  Ajnp  no'n  cme  nAonnA. 

Le  beic  Aip  LeAnAiTiuin. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


Chapter  V. 

The  idiomatic  expression  cÁ  me  Am'  peAp 
Anoip  (Note  2,  p.  244),  I  am  a  man  now, 
literally,  I  am  in  my  man  now,  appears  so 
strange  to  students  who  do  not  speak  Irish, 
that  in  order  to  reconcile  their  ear  and  eye  to 
it,  we  give  different  examples  of  this  con- 
struction in  the  two  following  chapters.  1]' 
p-eAji  é  denotes  simply  that  he  is  a  man  ;  but 
CÁ  pe  'n  A  peA]i  implies  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
boy  ;  CA  An  c-uaii  un  'nA  cAopA  Anoip,  that 
lamb  has  become  a  sheep.  In  general  it  is 
implied  that  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  subject,  but  this  is  not  akvays  the  case. 

Conjugation  of  the  verb  no  beic.  (i.) 
Habitual  present,  binini,  I  am  usually.  (2.) 
Past  indefinite,  bincAp,  I  was.  (3.)  Past, 
negative  and  interrogative,  ni  pAbAj-,  I  was 
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not ;  An  ^wbAf,  was  I  ?     (4.)  Assertive  past, 
buü,  or  bA  me,  it  was  I. 

Singular  Plural 

1.  bi'ẃim,  biẃip,  biiSeiStin    bi'ẃmi-o,  bi-óci,  biẃfo 

fe  bíonn  )-e 

2.  bi-DeA)-,  bít)i)-,  bí  fé  bíon\A|\,  biob<m,  biotìóp 

3.  nipAbdy,  ní  ]\Ab<M]-,  ni    tli  i\<ibAmap,  iii  (x^bibop,  tií 

l\<iib  \é  if.w&Xiò.'^ 

4.  but),  or  bi  me,  cu,  íi-é    burò,  or  bŵ  fiiin,  pb,  Vi-iio 
Nolt. — The  three  first  lenses,  as  well  as  the  fourth,  are 

conjugated  analytically,  bíùeAnn,  or  bionii,  me,  cu,  S:c.; 
iii  n^ib,  me,  CÚ,  cS:c.  ;  bi,  me,  cu,  &c. 

Nouns  declined  with  the  article  ]-A5ai\c, 
a  priest,  m.  ;  -[-liAb,  a  mountain,  m. ;  fl^c, 
a  rod,  f. ;  coill,  a  wood,  f. 


N.  and  AC. 
Sing.  An  ]'.i5.i]\c 

Pliir.  «A  ]-,s5aii\c 


Sing.  An  i-bib 
Plur.  r,&  r^eib- 


Sing.  An  c-fl-Ac 
Plur.  na  ^-tacii 


Sing.  &w  coiLb 
Plur.  n<i  coiLLce 


GEX.         I  DAT. 

An     c-fA-    tei  f  An  f  A5A|\c 

SAlpC         I 

nA  I'AjApc  Leij"  nA  fA^Apc- 

I  Alb 

m  r-pleibe     Aip  An  pliib 
nA  I'leib-    Aip  nA  pLéibcib 


nA   pl,Aice 

nA  I'tAC 


Tjo'n  c-]-Laic 
•00  nA  l-LACAlb 


nA  coibte       ó'n  j-coiLt 
nAj-coibb-j  o  nA  coibbcib 

CeATD 


voc. 

A  f  AgAlpC 


A  |-llAb 

A  fleibce 


A  f  Lac 

A  flACA 


A  coiLL 
A  coiltce 


Nole. — The  nouns  )-Iac  and  coitU  are  of  the  second 
declension  (and  so  is  fliAb,  but  there  are  some  irregulari- 
ties in  its  declension).  The  gen.  sing,  has  a  small  increase 
e,  and  the  dat.  sing,  omits  the  e,  as  plAC,  |-l,Aice,  -plAic  ; 
the  voc.  is  like  the  nom.  aspirated.  The  nom.  plur.  is 
formed  from  the  nom.  sing,  by  adding  a  broad  increase  to 
tlie  latter  when  its  characteristic  vowel  is  broad,  as  ]*Iac, 
plACA.  In  coiiL,  the  nom.  plur.  is  formed  by  adding  ce, 
eoilL,  coillce,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  way  ol  Ibrming 
the  nom.  plural.  Tiie  gen.  plur.  follows  the  general  rule 
— it  is  like  the  nom.  sing.  ;  but  it  adds  aw  to  the  nom. 
plur.  ending  in  ce,  as  coilice,  coiLLceAÓ  Most  nouns 
of  the  second  declension  are  fem.,  but  flub  is  mas., 
hence  its  dat.  sing,  is  pLiAb,  not  pLeib. 

The  two  following  Exercises,  V.  and  V«., 
are  to  be  translated  by  the  learners  into 
Irish  and  English  respectively.  The  words 
are  nearly  all  given  in  the  vocabularies  to 
to  the  preceding  Exercises  ;  those  which 
are  not  will  be  found  in  the  vocabularv  in 
Chapter  VI. 

EXERCI.-E  V. 

(i.)  Thomas  has  bread  and  butter,  a 
wood  and  a  white  cow.  (2.)  No  ;  the  white 
cow  belongs  to  John,  and  the  wood  has 
been   sold   to    Mar)-.     (3.)  The    mountains 


are  high  and  bare  in  this  country :  not  a 
tree  in  the  world  [.M]t  bit]  growing  [A15  ^.-Á]-] 
upon  them,  nor  is  there  a  single  gold  mine 
[poll  niKMiAij]  in  them.  Has  Patrick  the 
bread,  and  the  butter,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
brass  ?  And  has  Alary  the  shoes,  and  the 
stockings,  and  the  beds,and  the  bed-clothes  ? 
The  horses  yonder  are  thine  ?  To  whom  do 
the  horse,  and  the  cow,  and  the  lamb,  and 
the  kid  belong?  To  Mary.  (Whether) 
does  the  hay  belong  to  Thomas  or  to 
Norah  ?  Is  the  thimble-rigger  as  truthful 
as  thou  ?  He  is  not,  but  he  is  as  good  a 
man  as  John  or  James. 

Exercise  Va. 
(i.)  Di'onn  nA  j-ionnAij  'imA  h-UAiiiAib 
'fAn  lÁ,  Aju]-  Aniuij  'fAn  oi-óce,  acc  bionn 
nA  h-eunlAic  'n  a  j-co'obAt)  '\<i.x\  oiiDce  Aju'p 
A15  ceibeAbAji  Y*"  ^^-  (2.)  -A'l  mionÁn  -00 
bi  A15  An  ponnAC  'n  a  beub  ?  tli  h-eAW, 
Acc  UAn  bcAg,  05;  Ajuf  ni  'n  a  beub  130  bi 
fé  Aije,  ACC  5peim  x>o  bi  Aige  Aip  a  cIuai]' 
le  nA  fiAclAib.  (3.)  Ax\  b-^ruib  An  c-UAn 
niAjtb  ?  Tli'l  ;  Ajuf  ni  ]\Aib  a  cluAy'5eA]\)i- 
CA  :  befó  ah  c-iioin  ]'ni  'n  a  caojia  riioji  yo]-. 
(4.)  CiA  ACA  leAc-i'A,  no  le  UoniAj'  Paoh 
An  c-iiAn  ?  (5.)  -a-oeiitUoniAp  jup  lei]- yém 
é  ;  ACC  At>ei]i  inin|iir  nAc  h-cAt),  acc  tioni- 
]'A.  (6.)  CÁ  b--^-uil  iiiAC  iiiin)\i]'  Ano)]-— An 
niAc  If  fine  ?  (7.)  ÜÁ  fé  '-pA'  lîóirii  'fAn 
5-colÁifce  J'^O'óIac  :  beib  fé  'n  a  f  ajajic 
An  bliAüAin  fo  ciiJAinn.  Ua  a  beifc  riiAc 
eile  Aif  f5oil  LAi-one  ;  "Oume  -oiob  té  beic 
'n  A  ■ooccuif:  AgU)'  An  ■oume  eile  'n  a  feA]i 
•oliji-o. 

(3}.  In  this  Exercise  should  caojia  or 
CAO]\A  be  written,  and  why  ?  (4.)  This  is  like 
8,  p.  246.  I  would  request  contributors  who 
have  not  yet  favoured  me  with  their  views 
to  drop  me  a  line  ;  though  it  will  be  seen  in 
Notes  and  Queries  that  quite  a  number  of 
answers — many  of  them  valuable  ones — 
have  been  received. 

At  p.  244,  note  2,  "  The  possessive  pro- 
noun A,  he,  she,  it"  should  be  his,  hers,  its, 
tJieirs.  This  idiom  referred  to  at  end  of 
note  is  contained  in  Exercise  III.  above, 
and  three  times  in  Exercise  VII. 
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P.S. — The  necessity  for  publishing  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  translation  of  the 
"  Children  of  Tuireann  "  has  made  us  cut 
short  this  Lesson,  as  well  as  some  other  sub- 
jects,inthisissueofthejournal.  Some  of  the 
contributors  to  our  pages  have  not  noticed 
Exercise  VIII.,  at  page  246  ;  their  views 
on  the  subject  are  earnestly  requested, 
especially  in  connection  with  these  two 
passages  from  the  Irish  Bible — 

-dgu]'  A  TiubAiiic  ■OAibi  ]\iy  C1Ŵ  léA]i[lei]'] 

CUfA. 

"Oo  lAbwiji  An  be  An  té'n[lé]  ah  leAnb  bf-o 

I'T  -^"  1"5- 

I  would  particularly  request  any  passages 
from  authorities  on  expressions  similar  to 
Exercise  VIII.  referred  to  above. 

ADDITIONAL   VOCABULARY    TO    EXERCISES 
V.   AND   Vrt. 

CeiteAliap,  n.  m.  gen. — aii\,  pi.  id.,  singing  of  birds. 
CluA]-,  m.  f.  gen. — Aiye,  pi.  cUiûrú,  an  ear. 
<;ol<ii|-ce,  n.  m.  gen.  id.,  plur. — ci,  a  college. 
Ooccúi|\,  n.  m.  gen.  úi^-i,  pi.  úi|\i"De,  a  doctor. 
"e&x>  ...  is  used  for  é  in  such  phrases  as  i]'  eAẂ,  it  is 

.  .  ,  m  h-e&ẃ,  it  is  not,  nio^i  D'eAW,  it  was  not  .   .  . 

it  is  the  form  of  the  pronoun  that  refers  to  a  clause  of 

a  sentence  for  its  antecedent." — O'Don.  Ir.  Gr. 
ViAcail,  n.  f.  gen. — CAile  or  cle,  ]il.  im<icI..\,  a  tooth. 
Sûeẃtûc,  adj.  comp. — I'Mje — pi.  idea. 
tnAt\b,  adj.  comp.  niAtpbe,  pi.  nupbd,  dead, 
lióiiii,  n.  f.  gen.  Hóitia,  Rome. 
Sine,  adj.  comp.  of  j-eun,  old  ;  the  adj.  ]-edii  is  geneially 

prefixed  to  the  noun. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
TUIREANN. 

(Continued.) 


(O'Curry's  Translation  :  Atlantis?) 


"  In  what  shape  should  we  go  to  this 
place  ?"  said  Brian.  "  In  what  shapes  should 
we  go  there,"  said  the  other  sons,  "  but  in 
our  own  shapes."  "  It  is  not  so  it  appears 
best  to  me,"  said  Brian,  "  but  to  go  in  the 
shape  of  poets  and  professional  men  of 
Erinn  :  for  it  is  so  our  honour  and  our  re- 
spect will  be  the  greater  among  the  noble 


bloods  of  Greece."  "  That  is  hard  for  us  to 
do,"  said  they,  "  when  we  have  no  poem  ; 
and  as  little  do  we  know  how  to  compose 
one.'' 

However,  they  put  the  tie  of  poets  upon 
their  hair,'"  and  they  struck  the  door  of  the 
court.  And  the  doorkeeper  asked  who  was 
there.  "  We  are  professional  men  [poets] 
of  Erinn,"  said  Brian,  "  who  have  come  with 
a  poem  to  the  king." 

The  doorkeeper  therefore  went  to  inform 
the  king  that  there  were  poets  from  Erinn 
at  the  door.  "  Let  them  be  admitted,"  said 
the  king  ;  "  for  it  is  in  search  of  a  good  man 
[patron]  they  have  come  so  far  from  their 
own  country  to  this."  And  the  king  com- 
manded that  the  court  should  be  put  into 
proper  order  to  receive  them,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  seen  no 
place  as  grand  as  it  in  their  travels. 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  were  admitted 
then,  in  the  shape  of  men  of  poetry ;  and 
they  fell  to  drinking  and  making  happy  at 
once  ;  and  they  thought  that  there  was  not 
in  the  world,  and  that  they  had  never  seen, 
a  court  so  good  as  that,  nor  a  household  so 
numerous,  nor  met  with  so  much  warm  at- 
tention to  themselves. 

Then  arose  the  king's  men  of  poetry  to 
sing  their  lays  and  their  poems  for  the 
people.  And  then  Brian,  son  of  Tuireaiin, 
desired  his  brothers  to  sing  a  poem  for  the 
king.  "  We  have  no  poem,"  said  they, 
"  and  do  not  you  require  of  us  but  the  art 
that  we  have  ever  practised,  namely,  to  take 
by  force  of  our  arms  whatever  is  wanting  to 
us,  if  we  be  the  stronger  ;  and  if  they  be  the 
stronger,  that  we  fall  by  them."  "  That  is 
not  a  happy  mode  of  composing  a  poem," 
said  Brian,  and  upon  that  he  arose  himself 
to  his  feet,  and  requested  attention  till  him- 
self had  sung  a  poem  ;  and  he  was  listened 
to,  and  said  : — 

"  O  Tuis !  we  conceal  not  thy  fame, 
We    praise   thee    as   the   oak    above   the 

kings  ; — 
The  skin  of  a  pig,  bounty  without  hardness, 
This  is  the  reward  which  I  ask  for  it  \i.e. 

for  this  poem  of  praise]. 


"  Th:  tie  of  poets  upon  their  hair.     I  am  not  able  to  say 
vhat  particular  tie  or  cut  this  was. 
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"  The  war  of  a  neighbour  against  an  Ear, — 
The  fair   Ear  of  his   neighbour   will    be 

against  him  ; 
He  who  gives  us  his  property, 
His  court  shall  not  be  the  scarcer  of  it. 

"  A  stormy  host  and  raging  sea 
Are  a  dangerous  power,  should  one  oppose 

it  ;— 
The  skin  of  a  pig,  bounty  without  hardness, 
This  is  the  reward  I  ask,  O  Tuis." 

"  That  is  a  good  poem,"'^  said  the  king, 
"  but  that  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
its  sense." 

"  I  shall  tell  thee  its  sense,"  said  Brian  : 

•  O  Tur's  !  I  conceal  not  thy  fame. 
We    praise    thee    as   the    oak    above    the 
kings.' 

"  That  is,  in  the  same  way  that  the  oak 
excels  the  king  trees  of  the  wood,  it  is  in 
that  way  thou  excellest  the  kings  of  the 
world,  for  bounty,  and  nobility,  and 
generosity. 

■  The  skin  of  a  pig,  bounty  without  hard- 
ness.' 

"  That  is,  the  skin  of  a  pig,  O  Tuis,  which 
thou  hast,  which  I  should  wish  to  get  from 
thee  in  reward  of  my  poetry. 

'  The  war  of  a  neighbour  against  an  Ear, 
The   fair   Ear  of  his    neighbour    will    be 
against  him.' 

"  That  is,  Ó  is  the  same  as  Ear,  and  thou 
and  I  shall  be  ear  to  ear,  that  is  by  the 
ears"'  with  each  other  for  the  skin,  if  I  do 
not  get  it  from  thee  with  thy  consent ;  and 
it  is  to  that  the  sense  of  my  poem  refers," 
said  Brian,  son  of  Tuireann. 

"  I  should  praise  thy  poem,"  said  the 
King,  "  if  my  [pig's]  skin  had  not  been  so 
much  mentioned  in  it ;  and  it  is  not  wise 
for  thee,  O  man  of  poetry,"  said  he,  "  to  ask 
that  request  of  me,  for  I  would  not  give  it 
to  all  the  poets  and  professional  men,  and 
the   best  and    the    greatest    nobles   of  the 


''  A  good  poem.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
piece  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  when  he  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  its  sense. 

■"  By  the  ears  ;  or  ear  to  ear.  This  is  the  literal  mean- 
ing, but  the  idea  is  not  ancient,  as  far  as  I  know. 


world,  since  they  would  not  be  able  to  take 
it  against  my  consent  from  me  ;  and  I  shall 
give  the  three  fulls  of  that  skin  of  red  gold 
to  thee  as  purchase  of  thy  poem." 

"  May  all  good  be  thine,  O  King,"  said 
Brian,  "  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  the  request ;  but  that  I  knew  I  should 
receive  a  good  ransom  for  it ;  however,  I 
am  so  covetous,  that  I  shall  not  take  less 
than  to  have  the  gold  measured  well  and 
faithfully  by  the  skin." 

The  servants  and  attendants  of  the  king 
were  then  sent  with  them  to  the  treasure- 
house  to  measure  the  gold. 

"  Measure  two  skins  of  it  out  to  my 
brothers  first,"  said  Brian,  "  and  the  last 
full  faithfully  to  myself,  as  it  was  I  that 
made  the  poem." 

But,  however,  upon  the  skin  being  brought 
out,  Brian  made  a  covetous  swift-handed 
snatch  at  it  with  his  left  hand  ;  and  [at  the 
the  same  time]  he  bared  his  sword  [with  his 
right]  and  dealt  a  stroke  to  the  man  nearest 
to  him  of  them,  and  made  two  parts  of  him 
in  his  middle  ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
the  skin  and  put  it  around  himself;  and  the 
three  of  them  rushed  out  of  the  court,  hew- 
ing down  the  host  wherever  they  happened 
to  be  before  them  ;  in  so  much  that  not  a 
noble  escaped  being  slaughtered,  nor  a 
champion  being  mutilated,  nor  a  warrior 
killed  by  them. 

And  then  Brian  went  to  where  the  King 
of  Greece  himself  was  ;  nor  was  the  king 
more  slow  to  attack  him  ;  and  they  made  a 
valiant,  champion-like,  hard,  brave  combat 
with  each  other  ;  and  the  end  of  that  fight 
was  that  the  King  of  Greece  fell  by  the 
venom  of  the  arm  of  Brian,  the  son  ot 
Tuireann. 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  fell  to  kill  and 
slaughter  widely  the  hosts  upon  all  sides, 
until  they  waged  indescribable  destruction 
against  the  hosts  of  the  court,  and  until 
they  quite  subdued  them  ;  after  which  they 
remained  for  three  nights  and  three  days 
in  the  court  to  put  off  their  fatigue,  after 
their  labour  and  their  great  slaughter  ;  and 
the  three  champions  had  the  choicest  of  the 
royal  ladies  of  the  palace  as  arm  and  bed 
companions  as  long  as  they  remained 
there, 
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They  then  dctermnied  upon  going  to  seek 
for  more  of  the  fine,  and  his  brothers  asked 
of  Brian  where  they  should  to  first.  "  We 
shall  go  to  the  King  of  Persia,"  said  Brian, 
"  to  seek  the  spear." 

And  they  went  forward  towards  their 
canoe  ;  and  they  left  the  blue-streamy  con- 
fines of  Greece  ;  and  they  then  said  :  "  We 
are  well  off  when  we  have  the  apples  and 
the  skin."  And  then  they  made  no  delay 
until  they  reached  the  land  of  Persia. 

"  In  what  shape  shall  we  go  to  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Persia?"  said  Brian.  "In 
what  shape  should  we  go  there  but  in  our 
own  shape,"  said  the  other  sons.  "  That  is 
not  what  appears  best  to  me,"  said  Brian, 
"  but  to  go  there  in  the  shape  of  poets,  as 
we  went  to  the  King  of  Greece."  "  We 
approve  of  that,"  said  they,  "  because  of  the 
success  which  it  brought  to  us  the  last  time 
we  took  to  poetry  ;  not  that  it  is  easy  for 
us  to  assume  a  profession  that  we  have 
not." 

And  they  put  the  tie  of  poets  upon  their 
hair;  and  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
court,  and  asked  to  have  it  opened.  The 
doorkeeper  asked  who  they  were,  and  of 
what  countr)-.  "  We  are  poets  from  Erinn," 
said  they,  "who  have  come  with  a  poem  to 
the  king."  They  were  [at  once]  admitted, 
and  bade  welcome  by  the  king  and  the 
nobles  of  his  household ;  and  they  were 
seated  with  distinction  and  honour  by  the 
king  about  himself 

And  the  king's  poets  arose  to  sing  their 
lays,  their  songs,  and  their  fine  poems. 
And  Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann,  called 
upon  his  brothers  to  arise  and  sing  a  poem 
for  the  king.  "  Do  not  ask  the  art  which 
we  have  not  from  us,"  said  they,  "  but  if  you 
wish  it,  we  shall  exercise  the  art  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  namely,  mighty  striking 
and  beating."  "  That  would  be  a  rare  ex- 
ercise of  poetry,"  said  Brian,  "  and  as  it  is 
I  myself  that  have  the  poem,  I  shall  sing  it 
for  the  king ; "  and  he  delivered  this 
address : — 

"  Small  the  esteem  of  any  spear  with  Pisear ; 
The  battles  of  foes  are  broken  ; 
No  oppression  to  Pisear, — 
Every  one  whom  he  wounds. 


"  A  [yew]  tree,  the  finest  of  the  wood, 
It  is  called  king  without  opposition, 
May  the  splendid  shaft  drive  on 
Yon  crowd  into  their  wounds  of  death."'™' 

"  That  is  a  good  poem,"  said  the  king  ; 
"  but  I  don't  understand  what  that  mention 
and  notice  of  m_\-  spear  in  it  means,  O  man 
of  poetry  from  Erinn.'' 

"  It  is  this,"  said  Brian,  son  of  Tuireann, 
"  that  the  reward  which  I  should  wish  to 
receive  for  my  poem  is  that  very  spear 
which  you  have." 

"  That  was  unwise  for  you  to  ask  that 
gift  from  me,"  said  the  king  ;  "  and,  besides, 
the  nobles  and  the  high  personages  never 
gave  a  greater  honour  or  protection  for  a 
poem  than  not  to  cause  thy  death  upon 
this  spot."'^" 

When  Brian  heard  this  conversation  from 
the  king,  he  bethought  him  of  the  apple 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  made  a 
successful  cast  of  it  at  the  king,  [and  struck 
him]  in  the  flesh  of  his  forehead,  so  that  he 
drove  his  brain  back  out  through  the  pole  of 
his  head  ;  and  he  bared  his  sword  and  fell  to 
hewing  down  the  hosts  around  him.  And 
this  was  not  neglected  by  the  other  two  ; 
and  they  fell  to  helping  him  bravely  and 
valiantly,  until  slaughter  was  made  of  all 
whom  they  encountered  of  the  people  of  the 
court.  And  they  had  the  women  and  great 
princesses  of  the  court  at  their  disposal  ; 
and  they  found  the  spear,  with  a  cauldron 
full  of  water  under  its  blade  in  order  that 
its  heat  should  not  scorch  the  people  of  tlie 
court. 

And  [after  a  while]  the  Children  of  Tui- 
reann said  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go 
and  seek  more  of  the  great  fine  which  was 
due  of  them.  And  they  left  the  court  after 
that,  and  they  asked  of  each  other  what 
direction  they  should  go  in.  "  We  shall  go 
to  Dobar,  the  king  of  the  island  of  Siogar 
[Sicily],"*"  said  Brian,  "  for  it  is  he  that  has 
the  two  steeds  and  the  chariot  which  the 
loldhanach  has  demanded  from  us." 

!■"•  [Mac  Curtin's  Fragment  ends  here.] 


*"  Thy  death:  i.e.,  good  enough  reward  for  you  that 
you  are  not  put  to  death  on  the  spot  for  what  you  have 
asked  now. 

*'  Siogar  (Sicil).     See  note  "■  ante. 
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They  went  forwarJ  then,  and  carried  the 
spear  with  them  ;  and  high  were  the  souls 
of  the  three  champions  after  that  exploit 
they  had  performed.  And  they  went  on 
till  they  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  the  island  of  Siogar  [Sicily]. 

"  In  what  shape  shall  we  go  to  this  court  ?" 
said  Brian.  "  What  shape  should  we  go 
in  to  it,  but  in  our  own  shapes,"  said  they. 
"  That  is  not  the  proper  way,"  said  Brian, 
"  but  let  us  go  there  in  the  shape  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers  of  Erinn,  and  let  us  make 
friendship  with  the  king,  for  it  is  in  that 
way  that  we  shall  obtain  knowledge  of 
where  the  steeds  and  chariot  are  kept." 
And  when  they  had  determined  upon  this 
council,  they  went  forward  to  the  green 
before  the  king's  court. 

And  the  king  and  the  chiefs,  and  great 
nobles  of  his  people,  went  out  to  meet  them, 
through  the  fair-assembly  which  was  then 
being  held  among  that  people.  And  the)- 
made  obeisance  to  the  king  ;  and  the  king 
asked  them  who  they  were.  "  We  are  mer- 
cenary soldiers  from  Erinn,"  said  they,  "  who 
are  earning  wages  from  the  kings  of  the 
world."  "  Do  you  wish  to  remain  with  me 
for  a  while  ?"  said  the  king.  "  We  do  wish  it," 
said  they  ;  and  [accordingly]  they  entered 
into  engagement  and  made  their  agreement 
with  the  king. 

They  remained  in  that  court  for  a  fort- 
night and  a  month,  and  they  did  not  see 
the  steeds  during  that  time.  And  then 
Brian  said  :  "  This  is  a  bad  state  of  things 
for  us,  my  beloved  brothers,  that  we  have 
no  more  account  of  the  steeds  now  than  the 
first  day  we  came  to  this  court."  "  What  is 
it  you  would  wish  to  do  in  that  case  ?"  said 
the  other  two.  "  Let  us  do  this,"  said 
Brian  ;  "  let  us  gird  on  our  arms  and  our 
many  weapons,  and  our  array  of  travelling 
and  journeying  ;  and  let  us  go  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king ;  and  let  us  tell  him  that 
we  shall  leave  the  land  and  this  part  of  the 
world  unless  he  shows  us  the  steeds."    - 

They  went  forth  that  day  to  the  presence 
of  the  king  ;  and  the  king  asked  them  what 
it  was  that  induced  them  to  put  themselves 
into  that  travelling  array.  "  Thou  shalt  be 
informed  of  that,  O  high  king,"  said  Brian; 
"  it  is  because  soldiers  from  Erinn,  such  as 


we,  are  always  the  guards  and  confidants  of 
the  kings  who  have  jewels  of  virtue  and 
victory  ;  and  we  are  [accustomed  to  be]  the 
repositories  of  the  whispers,  the  counsels, 
and  the  secrets  of  all  those  by  whom  we  are 
retained  ;  and  thou  hast  not  so  treated  us 
since  we  have  come  to  thee  :  for  thou  hast 
two  steeds  and  a  chariot,  the  best  in  the 
world,  according  as  we  have  been  informed  ; 
and  we  have  not  yet  seen  them." 

"  It  was  ill  for  you  to  depart  on  that 
account,"  said  the  king,  "  when  I  would 
have  shown  them  to  you  the  first  day,  had 
I  thought  that  you  had  sought  [to  see] 
them  ;  and  since  it  is  now  ye  seek  them,  ye 
shall  see  them  ;  for  I  think  that  there  never 
came  to  this  court  soldiers  from  Erinn  in 
whom  my  confidence  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  court  was  more  placed 
than  in  you." 

And  he  sent  for  the  steeds  then,  and  the 
chariot  was  yoked  to  them  ;  and  as  fleet  as 
the  cold  wind  of  spring  was  their  career  of 
running ;  and  that  [career]  was  equally 
facile  to  them  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
land. 

And  i);7í7«  watched  the  steeds  attentively; 
and  [suddenly]  he  laid  hold  of  the  chariot, 
and  caught  the  charioteer  and  dashed  him 
against  the  rock  of  stone  which  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  killed  him  ;  and  he  sprang  him- 
self into  his  place  in  the  chariot,  and  made 
a  cast  of  the  spear  of  Pisear  against  the 
king,  which  clove  his  heart  in  his  chest  ; 
and  then  he  and  his  brothers  fell  upon  the 
hosts  of  the  court,  and  scattered  red 
slaughter  among  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  find. 

And  when  they  had  finished  this  under- 
taking, luchar  and  lucJiarba  asked  where 
they  should  go  then.  "  We  shall  go  to 
Asal,  the  King  of  the  Pillars  of  Gold,"**-  said 
Brian,  "  to  seek  the  seven  pigs  which  the 
loldhanach  has  demanded  from  us." 

And  then  they  sailed  onwards  without 
accident,  straightway  to    that  noble   land. 


^'  Asal,  King  of  Mhe  Pillars  of  Gold.  He  is  called 
Easal  elsewhere  ;  but  both  being  fanciful  forms,  Sicil  and 
Sios^ar,  the  writer  was  not  particular.  (See  ante,  notes 
"■*■  ''^).  Asal  was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  champion  in 
Westmeath  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Conn  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was  his  name 
that  suggested  the  present. 
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And'"'  they  found  the  people  of  that  country 
on  the  alert  guarding  their  harbours  from 
fear  of , the  sons  of  Tuireann;  for  the  fame 
of  these  skilful  champions  was  heard 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ; 
how  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Erinn  by 
oppression,  and  how  they  were  carrying 
away  with  them  all  the  gifted  jewels  of  the 
world. 

Asal  then  came  to  the  verge  of  the  har- 
bour to  meet  them  ;  and  he  asked  them 
reprovingly  whether  it  was  by  them,  as  he 
had  heard,  that  the  kings  of  the  world  had 
fallen,  in  all  countries  in  which  they  had 
been  ?  Brian  answered,  that  it  was,  what- 
ever punishment  he  might  wish  to  inflict 
upon  them  for  it.  "  What  was  it  that 
caused  ye  to  do  that?"  s^Àà.  Asal.  Brian 
told  him  that  it  was  the  oppression  and  the 
tyrannical  sentence  of  another  that  drove 
them  them  to  it ;  and  he  related  to  him  the 
way  in  which  it  happened  ;  and  how  the\- 
had  subdued  all  that  had  offered  to  stand 
against  them  until  this  time. 

"  What  did  ye  come  to  this  country  for 
now  ?"  said  the  king.  "  For  the  pigs  which 
you  have,"  said  Briaii,  "  to  carry  them 
away  with  us  as  part  of  that  fine."  "  In 
what  way  would  ye  wish  to  obtain  them  ?" 
said  the  king.  "  If  we  get  them  with  good 
will,"  said  Brian,  "to  accept  them  with 
thanks,  and  if  we  do  not,  to  give  battle  to 
you  and  to  your  people  on  their  account, 
and  that  you  should  fall  by  us,  and  that  we 
shall  carry  off  the  pigs  with  us  in  despite  of 
you  in  that  way."  "  If  that  should  be  the 
end  of  it,"  said  the  king,  "  it  would  be  evil 
to  us  to  fight  the  battle."  "  It  would  in- 
deed," said  Brian. 

And  then  the  king  went  into  counsel  and 
whisper  with  all  his  people  ;  and  the  counsel 
which  they  came  to  was,  to  give  up  the  pigs 
of  their  own  will  to  the  sons  of  Tuireann, 
since  they  could  not  see  that  they  had  been 
withstood  in  any  place  in  which  they  had 
been  up  to  that  time. 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  therefore  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Asal; 
and  their  wonder  was  the  greater  at  having 


'"J  Lit.;  "And  the  state  in  which  they  fomul  the  peo- 
ple letc  ]  was,  guarding,"  etc. 


obtained  the  pigs  in  that  way,  seeing  that 
they  had  not  obtained  any  other  part  of  the 
fine  without  battle  but  these  ;  and  not  that 
alone,  but  that  they  had  left  much  of  their 
blood  in  every  place  through  which  they 
had  passed  until  then. 

Asal  took  them  with  him  to  his  own 
court  and  noble  residence  that  night ;  and 
they  were  supplied  and  served  with  food 
and  drink,  and  soft  beds  to  their  utmost 
desires.  They  arose  on  the  following  day 
and  came  to  the  king's  presence  ;  and  the 
pigs  were  given  to  them.  "  It  is  well  that 
thou  hast  given  us  these  pigs,"  said  Brian, 
"  for  we  have  not  obtained  any  part  of  the 
fine  without  battle,  but  these  alone ;"  and 
Brian  spoke  this  poem  : — 

"  These  pigs,  O  Asal, 
Thou  hast  let  us  have  with  grace  ; 
The   other  jewels  which  we  have  ob- 
tained 
[We  took]  in  right  of  hard  combats. 

"  We  gave  Pisear  a  battle 
In  which  fell  many  champions, 
Until  we  took  away  from  him 
lubhar,^'^  the  gifted  weapon. 

"  Of  the  battle  of  the  King  of  the  island 
of  Sigir 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient description  ; 
We  should  all  have  fallen  in  that  affray 
Were  it  not  for  the  skin  of  the  great  pig. 

"  O    Asal,    who     hast    not    whispered 

treachery, — 
Should  the  three  sons  of  Tuireann  live, 
The  greater  will  be  thy  triumph  and 

thy  renown. 
For  the   manner  in   which   thou  hast 

given  up  [to  us]  these  pigs  !" 

"  What  journey  do  ye  propose  to  take 
now,  O  Children  of  Tuireami  ?"  said  Asal. 
"  We  go,"  said  they,  "  to  loniaidh  for  the 
puppy  hound  which  is  there."  "  Grant  me 
a  request,  O  Children  of  Tuireaiin','  said 
Asal ;  "and  the  request  which  I  ask  of  you 
is  this,  to  take  me  along  in  your  company'"' 
to  the  King  of  loruaidli,  because  a  daughter 
1°'  Lit,:  "  in  your  companionsliip." 


"  Iiibkar,    This  word  simply  means  Vew, 
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of  mine  is  his  wife,  and  I  should  wish  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  you  the  hound 
without  battle  and  without  a  war."  "  We 
think  well  of  that,"  said  they. 

And  the  king's  ship  was  prepared  for 
him  ;  and  their  adventures  on  either  side 
are  not  told  further  until  they  reached  the 
delightful,  wonderful  shores  of  loruaidh. 
The  hosts  and  the  muster  oi  loriiaidJi  were 
watching  their  harbours  and  their  shore- 
ports  before  them ;  and  they  shouted  at 
them  at  once,  because  they  knew  them. 

Then  Asal  went  ashore  peaceably ;  and 
he  went  to  where  his  son-in-law,  the  King 
of  loruaidh,  was  ;  and  he  told  him  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Children  of  Tnircanii  from 
beginning  to  end.  "  What  has  brought 
them  to  this  country?"  said  the  King  of 
loruaidh.  "  For  the  hound  which  you  have," 
said  Asal.  "  It  was  ill  thought  of  for  you  to 
come  along  with  them  to  me  for  it,"  said  tlie 
king  ;  "  for  the  gods  have  not  given  the 
luck  to  any  three  champions  in  the  world 
•-.hat  they  could  by  will  or  by  force  obtain 
my  hound."  "  Not  so  should  it  be,"  said 
Asal;  "  but  since  many  of  kings  of  the  world 
have  been  subdued  by  these, — [you  had 
better]  give  them  the  hound  without  fight- 
ing and  without  battle." 

But  all  that  Asalhad  said  was  but  thrown 
away  on  him  ;"■'  and  he  went  to  where  the 
Children  of  Tuircami  were,  and  told  them 
these  accounts.  Accordingly,  these  answers 
were  not  neglected  by  the  warriors,  but  the}- 
put  quick  hands  upon  their  arms  ;  and  they 
challenged  the  army  oî  loruaidh  to  battle  ; 
and  when  that  brave  host  had  reached  their 
presence,  a  brave  and  ardent  combat  and 
battle  was  fought  between  them  on  both 
sides. 

As  for  the  Children  of  Tuireaun,  they 
fell  to  hew  down  the  champions  and  slay  the 
warriors,  until  they  themselves  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  battle,  from  the  vehe- 
mence and  fury  of  the  contest  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  fight ;  so  that  /«c/wr  and  lucharba 
happened  to  be  upon  one  side,  and  Brian  hy 
himself  on  another  side.  It  was  a  gap  of 
danger,  and  a  breach  of  ranks,  and  a  broken 
retreat  before  Brian  in  every  path  that  he 


'p'  Lit.:  "idleness  to  him." 


passed  through,  until  he  reached  the  King 
of  loruaidh  in  the  battle-pen  in  which 
he  was ;  and  the  two  brave  champions 
entered  on  a  single  combat  and  fight,  stoutly, 
bloodily,  venomously  ;  and  [theirs  was  in- 
deed] a  powerful,  hardy  striking  of  one 
another,  and  a  fierce,  valorous,  unmerciful^^ 
sledging.55 

And  this  combat  was  a  brave  one,  until 
at  last  Brian  [vanquished  and]  bound  the 
King  0Í loruaidh;  and  he  brought  him  with 
him  through  the  centre  of  the  host  until  he 
reached  the  place  in  which  was  Asal;  and 
this  is  what  he  said  :  "  There  is  thy  son-in- 
law  for  thee,  and  I  swear  by  my  arms  of 
valour  that  I  would  think  it  easier  to  kill 
him  three  times  than  to  bring  him  here  once 
to  thee  in  this  way." 

However,  the  end  was  that'""'  the  hound 
was  to  the  Children  of  Tuireaun;  and  the 
king  was  unbound  ;  and  peace  and  unity 
was  made  between  them.  And  after  having 
finished  all  things  in  this  way,  they  took 
leave  of  Asal  and  of  all  the  rest  in  like 
manner. 

And  now  to  return  to  Liigh  of  the  Long 
Arms.  It  was  revealed  to  him  that  the 
Children  of  Tuireaun  had  obtained  all  the 
things  that  were  wanting  to  himself  against 
the  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh;  upon  which 
he  sent  a  Druidical  spell  after  them  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  them  into  forgetfulness, 
and  want  of  recollection  of  what  they  had 
not  obtained  of  the  fine  ;  and  he  inspired 
them  with  a  mind  and  a  great  desire  to 
return  to  Erinn  with  the  fine  to  Lugh  of  the 
Long  Arms  ;  because  of  a  truth  they  did 
not  recollect  that  part  of  the  fine  was  still 
wanting  to  them.  And  they  came  onward 
in  that  career  into  Erinn. 

And  the  place  in  which  Lugh  was  at  that 
time  was,  in  a  fair  and  an  assembly  along 

'<!'  Lit.:    "  But  one  thing,  however,  the  hound,"  &c. 

^  Fierce,  valorous  unmerciful.  This  is  an  example  of 
ihe  manner  in  which  old  Irish  writers  burdened  their 
text  with  adjectives  of  intenseness,  when  describing 
battles,  combats,  voyages,  dangers,  etc.  The  effect  of 
this  style  was  evidently  intended  for  impassioned  recital 
in  social  companies  and  public  assemblies,  and  not  for 
private  perusal. 

8°  Sledging.  This  passage  is  somewhat  nore  inflated 
than  the  rest  of  the  tale,  and  has,  probably,  received 
modern  "improvement;''  but  the  term  sledging  is  found 
in  welbwritfon  M'^ries. 
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with  the  King  of  Erinn  on  the  Green  of 
Tara.  And  the  Children  of  Tuireann  came 
ashore  at  Brugh-na-Boinné.  And  this  was 
revealed  to  Liigh,  and  he  left  the  assembly 
secretly  ;  and  he  went  to  Cathair  Crob- 
haing  [Crof/tinii],^'^  which  is  called  Team- 
Iiair  [Tara]  ;  and  he  closed  the  gates  of 
Tara  behind  him  ;  and  he  arrayed  himself 
in  Manannaii's  noble  suit,  namely,  Manan- 
nana  smooth  Greek  armour ;  and  the 
Coc/iall^''  of  the  daughter  of  Flidais ;  and 
his  arms  of  valour  from  that  out. 

And  the  Children  of  Tuireann  came  to 
where  the  king  was  ;  and  they  were  bade 
welcome  by  the  king,  and  all  the  Tuatha 
Dc  Danann.  And  the  king  inquired  of 
them  if  they  had  obtained  the  fine.  "  We 
have  obtained  it,"  said  they,  "  and  where  is 
Liigli  that  we  may  deliver  it  to  him  ?" 
"  He  was  here  awhile  ago,"  said  the  king. 
And  the  fair  assembly  was  searched  for 
him,  and  he  was  not  found. 

"  I  know  where  he  is,"  said  Brian,  "  for  it 
has  been  revealed  to  him  that  we  have 
come  to  Erinn,  having  these  poisoned  arms 
with  us  ;  and  he  has  gone  to  Tara  to  avoid 
us."  And  messengers  were  sent  after  him 
then  ;  and  the  answer  which  he  gave  to 
the  messengers  who  went  to  him  was,  that 
he  would  not  come,  but  that  the  fine  should 
be  given  to  the  King  of  Erinn. 

And  the  sons  of  Tuireann  did  this  ;  and 
upon  the  king  having  got  this  fine,  they  all 
went  to  the  palace  of  Tara  ;  and  Lugli  came 
then  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  fine  was 
given  to  him,  and  this  is  what  he  said  : 

"  There  never  was  killed,  and  their  never 
will  be  killed,  any  one  whose  full  fine  is  not 
here  \i.e.  in  full  value]  ;  however,  there  is  a 
residue  that   is   not   lawful   to  be  left  out, 


™  Cathair  Crofinn  ■,—{C>ofinns  City).  This  was  the 
Ttiatha  Di  Danann  name  of  Tara,  so  called  after  Crofinn 
(the  Crimson-fail),  the  daughter  of  Alloid ;  but  on  what 
account  I  l<now  not,  unless  that  perhaps  she  was  interred 
there.  This  Alloid  was,  probably,  AlloiJ,  the  father  of 
Manannan,  as  appears  in  the  genealogical  table.  But  in 
the  tract  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  from  which  that  table  has 
been  constructed,  Crofinn  is  given  as  one  of  Manannans 
own  daughters. 

8'  The  Coihall  (cloak)  of  the  daughter  of  FUdhais.  Of 
this  daughter  and  her  cloak  I  know  nothing ;  although 
there  is  a  lady  FUdhais  mentioned  in  the  tract  on  the 
Tuatha  Dé  Danann  in  the  Book  oî Lecain;  but  alluded 
to  merely,  without  parentage,  or  any  other  particular  that 
could  throw  light  on  this  reference  to  her  daughter. 


namely,  the  residue  of  an  erià^  [fine  of 
death]  ;  so  where  is  the  cooking  spit,  and 
where  are  the  three  shouts  upon  the  hill, 
which  ye  have  not  yet  given  ?" 

When  the  sons  of  luireann  heard  this, 
they  fell  into  a  swoon  and  faintness  ;  and 
they  left  the  fair  assembly  and  went  to  the 
house  of  their  father  that  night,  and  they 
told  him  their  adventures,  and  how  Litglt  be- 
haved to  them. 

Gloom  and  grief  seized  upon  Tuireann  ; 
and  they  spent  the  night  together.  And  the 
next  day  they  went  to  their  ship,  and 
Eithné,  the  daughter  of  Tuireann,  went 
along  with  them  ;  and  the  maiden  fell  to 
grief-crying  and  lamentation  ;  and  she 
spoke  this  lay  : — 

"  Alas  for  this,  O  Brian  of  my  soul  ! 
That  thy  progress  leads  not  to  Tara, 
After  all  thy  troubles  in  Erinn  ; 
Though  I  go  not  to  follow  thee. 

"  Thou  salmon  of  the  dumb  Boj-ne  ; — "' 
Thou  salmon  of  the  stream  of  Liffey  ; — 
Since  I  cannot  detain  thee, 
I  am  loth  to  separate  froin  thee. 

"  Thou  horseman  of  the  wave  oiTuaid/il''' 
Thou  man  most  lasting  in  combat, — 
Shouldst  thou  return,  as  I  hope, 
It  shall  not  be  pleasant  for  thy  foe. 

"  Do  ye  pity  the  sons  of  Tuireann  ? 
Upon  the  elbows  of  theirgreen  shields — 
Greatly  hast  disturbed  my  mind — 
Their  departure  is  a  cause  of  pity. 


^^  An  eric.  This  is  an  abbreviated  compound  woid, 
said  to  be  formed  oi  fir,  true,  and  ic,  payment  ;  that  is, 
the  true  or  legal  payment  of  a  fine  for  an  injury  done  to  the 
person.  The  term  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  our  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Ancient  In- 
stitutes of  Ireland,  commonly  called  the  "  Brehon  Laws." 

*"  The  dumb  Boyne ;  that  is,  the  silently  or  noiselessly 
flowing  Boyne.  My  local  knowledge  does  not  enable  me 
to  say  whether  this  is  an  appropriate  name. 

""  The  wave  of  Tuaidh.  This  was  the  wave  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bonn,  in  Ulster.  The  wave  derives  its 
name  from  a  young  princess,  named  Tuadh,  who  was 
under  the  gu  iriiianship  of  the  monarch  Conaire  Alar,  at 
Tara,  but  who  was  stolen,  whilst  in  an  enchanted  sleep, 
by  an  emissary  of  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  the  celebrated 
Tuatha  Dé  Danann  necromancer  and  navigator.  The 
faithful  agent  carried  the  maiden  in  her  sleep  lo  the  mouth 
of  the  Bann,  which  at  the  time  was  called  Inbher  Glais, 
and  laid  her  down  upon  the  beach  while  he  went  in  search 
of  a  boat  to  carry  her  over  the  sea  ;  but  in  his  absence  a 
great  wave  rolled  in  and  bore  her  off,  so  that  she  was 
drowned  ;  and  the  wave  of  that  shore  has  ever  since  re- 
tained the  name  oi  Tonn  Tuaighe,  or  Tuagh's  Wave. 
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"  That   you    are   this    night    at    Bciiin 

You    party   who    have    increased    our 

grief,— 
You  champions  to   whom   valour  has 

bowed, — 
Until  the  early  morning  cometh. 

"  Pity  your  journey  from  Tara, — 
And   from    Tailltni^"-  of   the  pleasant 

plains, — 
And  from  great  Uisneacìfi^  of  Meath ; — 
There  is  not  an  event  more  pitiful." 
After  this  poem  they  went  forth  upon  the 
tempestuous  waves  of  the  green  sea  ;  and 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  year  upon  that  sea, 
without  having  gained  any  intelligence  of 
the  island 

And  then  Brian  put  on  his  water  dress, 
with  his  transparency  of  glass"^  upon  his 
head  ;  and  he  made  a  water  leap  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  for  a  fortnight  walking 
in  the  salt  water  seeking  the  Island  oi  Fian- 
cluìiré ;  and  he  found  it  at  last ;  and  he  went 

''  Benn  Edair ;  that  is,  Edar's  HiU  or  Promontory ; 
so  named  from  Edar,  or  Etai\  the  wife  of  Gann,  son  of 
Dela,  one  of  the  five  brother-chiefs  of  the  Firbolgs  who 
took  possession  of  Erin  before  the  Tuatha  Dé  Daiiann. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  ascrilied  also  to  Edar,  the  son 
of  Edgaeth,  a  Tuatha  De  Danann  chief,  who  died  of  love 
of  a  lady,  Ami,  and  was  buried  here.  [See  the  Dinn- 
senchus.  Book  oi  Lecain,  fol.  232,  a. a.] 

*^  TaiUtin ;  now  Telltown,  near  Navan,  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  It  was  one  of  the  most  famous  royal  residences  of 
Ireland,  and  received  it;  name  from  Tailltin,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Eir, 
King  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  was  killed  in  the  First  Battle 
of  iMagh  Timedh.  This  lady  was  the  fostermother  of 
Liigh,  son  of  Cian,  the  great  hero  of  the  present  tale,  who 
after  her  death  buried  her  here,  and  instituted  games  and 
assemblies  in  her  honour,  which  continued  to  be  held  on 
the  I5t  of  August  in  each  year  down  to  a.d.  11S6; 
(O'Don.  Ann.  IV.  Masters:  p.  I15S,  note  [m].)  This 
festival  was  called  Lu^hnasadh,  from  Lugit,  the  founder, 
and  nas,  or  nos,  a  custom  ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  first 
day  of  August  is  called  by  no  other  name  than  La  Lugh- 
nasad/i,  that  is,  the  day  of  Lugh's  custom,  by  the  Irish- 
speaking  people  of  Ireland. 

^^  Uisnech.  A  weil-known  hill  in  the  parish  of  Killare, 
barony  of  Rathconrath,  county  Westmeath.  This  was 
made  the  geographical  centre  of  Ireland  by  the  Firbolgs; 
and  a  rock  on  the  top  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
with  four  lines,  pointing  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  con- 
taining within  their  angles  the  four  provinces  into  which 
they  divided  the  island.  This  hill  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  pl.ice  of  national  assemblies  down  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period. 

*''  The  transparemy  of  g'ass.  Glass,  or  gloiití,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  our  old  tales  ;  but  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  the  word  gloiiié,  which  now  means  glass,  did 
not  in  the  olden  times  mean  crystal. 


to  search  for  its  court ;  and  upon  his  going 
to  the  court  he  found  in  it  but  a  troop  ot 
women  engaged  at  embroidery  and  border- 
making  ;  and  among  all  the  other  things 
that  they  had  by  them  they  happened  to 
have  the  cooking  spit. 

And  when  Brian  saw  it,  he  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  he  was  going  to  carry  it  with 
him  towards  the  door.  Each  of  the  women 
burst  into  a  laugh  on  seeing  that  act,  and 
this  was  what  they  said  :  "  Bold  is  the  deed 
thou  hast  put  thy  hand  to  ;  for  even  if  thy 
two  brothers  were  along  with  thee,  the  least 
valorous  of  the  three  times  fifty  women  of 
us  here  would  not  let  that  spit  go  with  thee  or 
them  ;  however,  take  one  of  the  spits  with 
thee  since  thou  hadst  the  heroism  to 
attempt  to  take  it  despite  us."  Brian  took 
leave  of  them  and  went  forth  to  seek  his 
ship.  And  his  brothers  thought  it  too  long 
that  Brian  had  been  away  from  them  ;  and 
just  as  they  proposed  to  depart,  it  was 
then  they  saw  him  coming  towards  them, 
and  that  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

And  he  went  to  his  ship,  and  they  went 
forward  to  seek  the  Hill  of  Miochaoin. 
And  when  they  arrived  upon  the  hill, 
Miochaoin,  the  guardian  of  the  hill,  came 
towards  them  ;  and  when  Brian  saw  him 
he  attacked  him  ;  and  the  fight  of  these 
two  champions  was  like  the  rapidity  of  two 
bears  and  the  laceration  of  two  lions,  until 
Mioiliaoin  fell  in  the  combat. 

Aiiochaoin's  three  sons  came  out  then  to 
fight  the  sons  of  Tuireann,  after  Miochaoin 
himself  had  previously  fallen  by  Brian ; 
and  if  one  should  come  from  the  Land  of 
the  Hesperides  in  the  east  of  the  world  to 
look  at  any  fight,  it  is  to  see  the  fight  of 
these  heroes'"  he  ought  to  come,  for  the 
greatness  of  their  blows  ;  for  the  liveliness 
of  their  spirits  ;  and  the  strength  of  their 
minds.  And  these  are  the  names  of  these 
sons  of  Miochaoin,  namely.  Core,  and  Con, 
and  Aodh?'"  And  they  drove  their  three 
spears  through  the  bodies  of  the  sons  of 
Tuireann.  However,  even  this  did  not  pro- 
duce   fear    or    weakness    in    the   sons    of 

''•  Lit. :  "of  that  party"  or  "company." 


ää  Core,  Conn,  Aedh.  These  are  names  very  common 
among  the  ancient  Irish,  and  the  two  latter  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time. 
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Tuireann,  for  they  drove  tlieir  own  three 
spears  through  the  bodies  of  the  sons  of 
JSIiocIiaoin ;  and  they  fell  into  the  trance 
and  faintness  of  death. 

After  these  nnighty  deeds,  Brian  said  : 
"What  state  are  ye  in, my  beloved  brothers?" 
said  he.  "  We  are  dead,"  said  they.  "  Let 
us  arise,"  said  he,  "  for  I  perceive  signs  of 
death  approaching  us,  and  let  us  give  the 
shouts  upon  the  hill."  "  That  we  are  not 
able  to  do,"  said  they.  But  Brian  arose 
then,  and  raised  a  man  of  them  in  each 
hand,  while  his  blood  flowed  copious!)', 
until  they  raised  the  three  shouts. 

After  this  Brian  took  them  with  him  to 
the  ship,  and  they  continued  to  tread  the 
sea  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  last  Brian  said  : 
"  I  see  Beinn  Edair,  Dun  Tuirinn^^  and 
Tara  of  the  Kings."  "  We  should  be  full  of 
health  could  we  but  see  these,"  said  another 
man  ;  "  and  for  love  of  thy  honour,  O 
brother,  raise  our  heads  on  thy  breast  in 
order  that  we  should  see  Erinn  from  us,  and 
we  care  not  which  to  receive,  death  or  life, 
afterwards."  And  he  spoke  the  lay  : — 
"  Take  these  heads  unto  thy  breast,  O 
Brian, — 

Thou  son  of  generous,   red-armed    7^«/- 
reanii ; — 

Thou  torch  of  valour  without  guile, — 

That  we  may  see  the  land  of  Erinn. 
"  Hold    upon    thy    breast    and    upon    thy 
shoulder 

These  heads,  thou  manly  champion, — 

That  we  may  from  off  the  water  see 

Uisneach,  Tail/tin,  and  Tara. 
"  A  th  Cliatlif'  and  the  smooth  Bruglf'^  with 
thee, — 

Freamliainnf^     Tlaclitga}^''    along    with 
them, — 


°^  Dun  Tuirenu ;  that  is,  Tidrcmis  Dun,  fort,  or 
court.     I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  name. 

^'  Ath  Cliatli  ;  that  is,  the  Ford  of  {the  bridge  of)  Hur- 
dles ;  now  Dublin. 

"a  The  Brua/i  of  the  Boyne. 

8'  Freamhainn,  now  Frewin  ;  a  lofty  hill,  over  the 
western  shore  of  Loih  Í7ai>  (Lough  Owel),  in  the  parish 
of  Portloman.  county  of  Westmeath.  A  palace  was  raised 
here  by  Eochaidh  Airiawh,  monarch  of  Krinn,  who  was 
killed  there  himself  afterwards.  (See  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  A.M.  5084 — O'Donovan,  p.  89,  note  [w] ;  and  see 
the  Historic  Tale  of  the  Cathreim  of  King  Dathi  Alac 
Fiachrach.) 

'""  Tladit^hit.    The  name  of  n  f.imous  hill  near  Ath 


The    Plain    of  LifJ  [Liffey],   the   dewy 

Magk  Brcag/i,—^"^ 
And  the  mountains  around  the  fair  green 

of  TaiUtin. 

"  Could  I  but  see  Beinn  Edair  from  me, 
And  Dun  Tuirinn  in  the  north. 
Welcome  death  from  that  out, 
And    though    it    should    be    a   suffering 
death. 

"  A  pity  this,  brave  sons  of  Tuireann, — 
Birds  could  fly  through  my  two  sides  ; 
And   it  is   not   [so]   much  my  two  sides 

that  sicken  [me] 
But   [to  think   of]   you  likewise  to  have 

fallen. 

"  We  should  prefer  death  to  take  us, — 
O  Brian,  son  of  Tuireann,  who  fled  not, — 
Than  to  see  thee  with  wounds  upon  thy 

body, 
And  no  doctors  to  cure  thee. 

"  Since  we  have  not  to  heal  our  wounds, 
Mioch,  Oinniacli,  nor  Dia7icecht}'^- 
Alas,  O  Brian,  who  designed  not  guile, 
To  have  given  away  from  us  the  skin  I" 

After  this  lay  they  reached  Beinn  Edair, 
and  from  that  [they  went  on]  to  Dun 
Tuirinn;  and  they  said  to  Tuireann  :  "Go, 
beloved  father,  to  Tara,  and  deliver  this 
Cooking  Spit  to  L7/gk,  and  bring  us  the 
gifted  skin  to  relieve  us  ;"  and  Brian  spoke 
the  lay  : — 

"  O  Tuireann  !  depart  from  us, 
To  speak  to  Lugh  the  gifted  ; 
Catch  him  asleep  in  the  south  ; 
Beg  the  [healing]  skin  [from  him]  through 
friendship. 


Buidhe  (kiXiboy),  county  of  Westmeath.  It  received  its 
name  from  Tlachtgha  (ifie  Beautiful),  daughter  of  Mogh 
Ruith,  the  great  Irish  Druid  of  Valencia  Island,  in  Kerry, 
who,  as  well  as  this  daughter,  is  said  to  have  studied  in 
the  school  of  .Simon  Magus,  "  in  the  Alpine  iVIountains." 

i<"  Magh  ŵrrtç/ífl,-— that  is,  BreagKs  Plain  ;— -so  called 
from  Breagha,  son  of  Bnog/ian,  and  uncle  to  Milesius, 
whose  sons  he  accompanied  on  their  expedition  to  Erinn. 
He  gave  his  name  to  this  territory,  which  anciently  com- 
prised almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  present  county  of  East 
Meath. 

"'  Diancecht.  This  was  the  celebrated  Tuatha  Di 
Pniiaiiii  doctor. 
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"  For  the  world's  jewels,  south  and  north, — 
And  [all]  to  be  given  to  Lugh  the  gifted, — 
What  certainly  would  come  of  it  would  be. 
Your  graves  and  your  sepulture. 

'•  Near  are  we  related  in  blood  and  in  flesh 
To  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  just  Caintc; 
Let  him  not  deal  to  us  wrath  for  wrath, 
Though  we  have  killed  his  father. 

"  O  father,  beloved,  noble,  swift, 
Be  not  long  upon  thy  visit. 
For  if  thou  art  thou  shalt  not  find  us 
Alive  before  thee." 

After  this  Tuireann  went  forward  to 
Tara,  and  found  Lugh  of  the  Long  Hand 
there  before  him  ;  and  he  gave  him  the  spit, 
and  begged  the  skin  from  him  to  cover  his 
sons  with  ;  and  Liigli  said  he  could  not  give 
it.  And  Tuireann  turned  back  to  his 
sons,  and  told  them  that  he  had  not  ob- 
tained the  skin.  And  then  Brian  said : 
"  Take  me  with  you  to  Liigh  to  try  if  I 
should  obtain  the  skin." 

It  was  done  accordingly  ;  and  he  went  to 
Lugli  and  begged  the  skin  from  him.  And 
Lugh  said  that  he  would  not  give  it ;  and 
that  though  he  gave  him  the  breadth  of  the 
earth  of  gold,  that  he  would  not  accept  it 
from  him  unless  he  thought  their  death 
would  ensue,  in  revenge  of  the  deed  which 
they  had  perpetrated. 

When  Brian  heard  this  he  went  to  where 
his  two  brothers  were ;  and  he  lay  down 
between  them,  and  his  life  departed  out  of 
him,  and  out  of  the  other  two  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  Tuireann  made  the  following 
lay  over  his  sons  : — 

"  Distressed  is  my  heart  over  you  ! 
You  three  fair  youths  who  fought  man\- 

fights. 
After  your  activity  and  your  feats, 
It  were  well  for  me  that  you  should  live  ! 

"  The  makings  of  two  kings  over  Banba^^^-' 
luchar  and  lucharba  ; — 


'"'  Banbha ; — one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Erinn. 
Fodhla,  Banbha  and  Eire  were  the  three  daughters  of 
Fiachna^  son  of  Delbheath^  of  the  Tuatha  Dè  Danann; 
and  wives  of  the  three  sons  of  Cermait,  son  of  the  Da^hda, 
Mac  Cnil^  Mac  Cecht  and  Mcu  Greine,  who  ^\■ere  the 
kings  of  Erinn  in  alternate  periodical  succession  at  the 


Brian,  that  conquered  Greece, — 
It  is  a  loss  \i.e.  alas  !]  that  their  like  are 
not  alive  ! 

"  I  am  Tuireann,  without  strength 
Over  your  grave,  you  ardent  champions  ; 
As  long  as  ships  shall  ply  the  sea. 
So   long  shall  I   not  write   lay  or  song 
more." 

After  this  Tuireann  dropped  on  the 
bodies  of  his  sons,  and  his  soul  departed  out 
of  him  ;  and  they  were  buried  at  once  in 
the  one  grave. 

And  such  was  the  Tragical  Fate  of  the 
Children  of  Tuireann. 


eii5v\t)  AW  tnu\C"o--pÂipéin,  aw  u- 
éiuev\mu\c. 

"Oo  cujOku  A111ẂC  An  c-uitiii|i  ■oéi  jeATiAc  -oe 
An  c-oct)riiA'ò-lÁ-pceAT)  "o  VAbnAt)  1885, 
Aguf  T)o  ^.-UAip  me  -|.-Ó5]\A-ò  ó'n  bireAiieAjAip 
'nÁ  ■oéun'|:uít)e  é  cló-óbuẃtAt)  ní  bini  j"ia. 

ní  fUÄiiic    tiio>n    ■óuAin    tioni    "IllApb- 

•pÁnn," 
1-p  fUAC  tioiii  yuAnn  a  -pAO-o  ']-  a  yonn  ; 
îli  jnÁrópn  •ouAHA  a  byui5le  i."ua]ia, 
'11Á  ÌAoí-óce  buAÓAHCA  A  n-jAé-óilj^e. 

îllOjt      ^TllUAllieA]"      IUAIÌI      50      ■0-Cl  GCpA'Ó 
Alll, 

50  i\ioc]."A-ó  uAiL  ó'n  UAJ  c)té  ni'  ceAn, 
Ax^  inipn  ■oAiiif  A  5U]\  tiiúicAt)  lócnAn, 
<i'f  coineAl  beouA  nA  gAé-óilje. 

ÜÁ'n  "  c-61'peAnAc"  Anoif  Af  ctÓTÌ), 
■pÁbAt,  fAoi,  nÁ  foJAji  ni'u]'  mó, 
ní  ctuin-|:eAH  uató  ('f  T  "^'^P  ^"  n^^*5>) 
11 Á  •0|\éi.icc  Aijt  UAi]"leACC  jAe-oiLge. 

coming  in  of  the  Milesians.  According  to  a  compact 
between  these  three  queens,  the  island  was  to  bear  the 
name  of  each  during  the  period  of  her  husband's  turn  of 
reign.  Eire  was  queen  when  ihe  Milesi.ins  came  in,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  the  land  is  more  constantly 
spoken  of  under  that  name  in  ancient  writings  and  tradi- 
tions, than  either  of  the  other  two.  Such  is  the  common 
account  in  the  old  bonks. 
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ÜÁ  TiÁipe  Aj  ei'pe  A  5-CÁ1IY  A  5-clú, 

O  !  cÁ']\  JAili)  A  "nió|\  i|'  pv," 

îlÁ]i  i'-eAj-Ai-ó  leii'  50  ■OAin^eAti,  ■oliic, 

-dg  cló-ó-beAüúJAt)  riA  jAé-óilge? 

til  cloipm  5105  Ó  éun  a  5-cÁf, 

ÜÁ'n  ]"mótAc  cuiin  aija  cuAoili)  ne  JnA]' ; 

Lé  I1-Ó5  Af  AOfOA  If  ceAj-iiA  bÁ]-, 

A]\  5-cA|iA  Ánj^A  jao-oaLac. 
•dec  eipeAriAic,  ni  li-éug  x>o  bÁ)' ! 
ÜÁ  phoenix  buACAC,  buAuAc  aj  yÁy, 
Ot)'  luAicpeAc  ceAnj'A  do  ■LA-p].-Ai-ólAni)DA 
-i\|\  -o-ceAngAri  ■peAtiuA  jaoóaIac. 

Pa-o|\aic  Scúnnúii. 
CopcaiJ,  Ar\  cpei)'  Ij  t>'  Ckbiin  1885. 

THE  PASS 

Gmen  by  Donncliadh  Riiadli  lilacNainara 
to  Risteard  RabacJi  AlacGerailt. 

Our  dictionaries  say  that  nÁbAc  means 
litigious,  and  i\ÁbAi)ie,  a  litigious  person,  a 
bully.  Now  this  is  altogether  wrong ; 
jiÁbAc  and  jiAbAipe,  in  the  mouths  of  Irish 
speakers,  convey  the  notion  of  "  brave,"  or, 
perhaps  better,  of"  dashing."  Lady  Morgan, 
in  oneofhernovels — "Florence  MacCarthy," 
I  believe — has  depicted  a  ]\ÁbAi]ie  just  as 
he  is  in  the  popular  idea,  and  "OonncAó 
lluA-ó  had  no  notion  of  telling  the  people 
that  his  protege  was  a  litigious  fellow. 
Another  epithet,  too,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Pass,  is  misleading  —  b)u\]'Ai]ie. 
O'Reilly  translates  this  term,  a  sycophant, 
a  liar  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Pass,  who 
certainly  knew  the  Irish  language  better 
than  O'Reilly,  would  not  have  used  the  word 
had  he  thought  it  conveyed  such  an  idea, 
nor  would  he  have  qualified  it  with  the 
adjective  beul-CAoni,  mild-speaking,  gentle- 
mouthed.  bnA]VM)\e  is  a  fluent,  ready 
talker,  a  little  pert,  and  with  a  little  of  the 
blarney,  perhaps. 

The  "  Pass,"  as  heretofore  mentioned  in 
the  Journal,  was  prefixed  by  John  O'Dalj' 
to  the  "  Adventures  of  a  Slave  of  Adver- 
sity." His  copy  was  a  bad  one,  and  two 
other  copies  which  friends  have  kindly 
made  for  me  are,  unfortunately,  from  the 


same  original  as  O'Daly's.  There  is  in  my 
own  possession  a  copy  made  in  1771, 
twelve  years  after  the  Pass  had  been  written, 
but  it  is  by  a  very  bad  scribe.  It  was 
stated  in  respect  of  Gacc]ia  jio^l-*^  ^n 
<\mAtiÁin,  that  the  author  at  different  times 
made  changes  in  it,  and  additions  to  it. 
Similar  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Pass,  and  in  both  cases  it  may  be  said  in 
truth  that  the  additions  are  not  improve- 
ments. 

The  copy  in  my  hands  having  been  made 
at  so  early  a  date,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  contain  only  the  words  written  by  the 
author.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  scribe 
attempted  to  make  any  changes  in  his  tran- 
script, but,  unfortunate])-,  he  omitted  a  word 
or  words  in  two  places  at  least,  and  at  these 
places  we  have  wliolesale  corruptions  in  the 
copy  published  b\'  0'Dal\%  and  in  those 
made  by  my  friends  from  the  same  copy  as 
0'Da]3''s  ;  and  worse  still,  these  corruptions 
are  unintelligible.  I  had  intended  at  first 
to  give  only  what  the  old  copy  contains, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind,  as  a  great 
many  of  the  interpolations  are  words  in 
common  use — words,  in  fact,  that  any  person 
speaking  Irish  would  want  to  know. 

I  have  omitted,  then,  only  such  interpo- 
lations as  are  stilted  and  unintelligible.  In 
the  old  MS.  the  piece  has  no  title,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  there  is  any  Irish  word  for 
pass  or  passport.  In  the  county  of  Water- 
ford  it  is  called  pA]-,  pronounced  as  the 
first  syllable  of  "  possible."  Over  60  years 
ago  an  octogenarian  used  to  ask  for  alms 
there  in  this  way  : — Caic  pA]'  o]\in  a  CAbAji- 
].'Afó  [hourhig]  r|iit)  a'wicaij  rne,  throw  me 
a  pass  that  will  take  me  through  the 
country.  In  Foley's  Dictionary  pass  is 
translated  " ce:<sx>',' leave,2í.ná  in  MacCur/in's, 
"léì-^e-ò.n"  ýermittino-. 


(r.)  A  n-^c-nA-i-j^oile  -00  bpij  50  b-].-uil, 
Agui'  50  -o-cÁmij,  An  b]\A]'Ai|\e  béAt-CAOin, 
Ajuf  An  cleAi^Aifie  cbuicceAc,  clocAijce, 
CA]^,  cu]iACA,  CHÓÜA,  cAlrriA,  cliAb-]'5Aoilce  ; 
Aguj'  An  ceACCAi]ie  CApA,  c]\oi5-luAic,  cup- 
ufÁncA  ;  Ajuj'  An  jiA^Aine  ]aó-ja|'T)a,  |ió- 
JDtiA]',  Agu]'  pó-téip  ;  Ajirp  An  lAnnAi]ie 
liiAic,   teACAn,   lÁn-AijionrAc,  le  nA   jiAit)- 
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ceA]\  Ui^reAiTO  îlÁbAc  1T1ac  JeAHAilc.Aj  yoj- 
luitn  cleAf,  eAtA-OAvi,  Ajuf  il-ceÁjro  tiAfj^oL, 
Aguf  A15  yw]\  j-uipje  te  j^eA^ic-beicib  ]'léibe 
Paniûssi/s,  eAẀon,  ha  nA0i  pj  binne  f-uijeAf 
1  ni-biiuAc  -ppocA  Helicon,  A15  p'oii-ionnbAu 
1  ■o-cobA]i  riA  m-bÁpt)  eigfe  eipeÁnriACA : 
A.\\  riA  b-Á-òbAiiAib  pn,  óiiüuijim  Aguf 
■pogpAitn    -00    5AC     CA1II15    c]\úbAi5,    ciAji- 

•pÁriAlj,     T)0     5AC      CAlle    CHOfDA,      CAfAOlTDlj; 

•00  5AC  rso^óij  rsAicpj,  fgoic  béAlAij  ; 
Aju]"  tio  jAC  boTDAC  bjiocAC,  butToúriAC,  Ó 
CheAnn  ChuiATDAin  50  -pAicce  CliAipb, 
Aju]'  Ó  Liof  1Tlóp  50  Vi-OiieÁn  ui  Dlii\ic, 
Ajuf  Af  pn  1  beic  cd-p  -pAinge,  no 
C01]'  TllÁij,  jAn  ■ooicciott,  gAti  ■oiúlcA-ò, 
jAn  CAjAinc,  -00  cAbAi)ic  uon  -pÁbAipe 
■péArh|iÁi-òce  llifceÁjit)  RÁbAc  ÎTIac  5^*" 
|\Aitc. 

(2.)  IllAifeAt),  înAi)-eAt),  mA]i  \w\.  Oii- 
"ouigini  -poi^  ^'^v^X  fójiiAim,  jAn  é  X)'-f'Á5bÁil 
coif  COCA  nÁ  1XÁCA,  -poip  nÁ  lApA,  1  "o-üÁiiii- 
■pin  nÁ  1  5-cúinne,  1  b-pobL  tiÁ  1  b-póin|"e  ; 
ACt)  p'o|\CAOin   iTAitce,  irbeAJAc  A'f  Aoibnif, 

A     IIOJA    llUtTlA     AJll)-     A     COJA     clÚTIAlj     CUm 

coüaIca,  coi'ac  fui  jce  aju]-  ■oeijieA'ó  etjiijce, 
•00  CAbAijic  •oon  nÁbAiiíe  -neAtiiiiAi-oce  lli]"- 
CeÁjTO  flÁbAC  111  AC  J^^l'^'l-C- 

(3.)  îllAipeATÌ),  niAi]'eAt),  tiiah  ]'in.  0)1- 
■ouijim  -po]"  Aguf  i'ógt'Aiiii,  gÁn  50|ic  11Á 
5AHHAi-óe,  peAb  nÁ  -[.-eAiiAnTi,  pliAb  nÁ  niin- 
beAC,  Tnótn  nÁ  mACAine,  foiji,  fiAji,  ceA]-,  iiÁ 
cuAm  ;  nÁc  b-pui  jit)  pé  ceÁt)  a  piè,  a  lénn, 

Y  A  tp-UflOg  ■00  CAbA1|\C  cnit). 

(4.)  ITlAipeÁó,  TiiAi-peAt),  triAp  ■pn.  Óji- 
•0111511T1  fóf  Agup  pójpAiin,  jAH  b^AC  nÁ 
b-pAicbi'n,  bAinne  nÁ  biÁCAC,  conn  nÁ  CAin- 
nín,  TjeApgA  nÁ  "oim'otjaiì,  pteAX)  nÁ  iréA|"0A, 
glieim  nÁ  ci']-oe,  itiuj  nÁ  p'gín,  meACAn  nÁ 
p|iÁcA,  5|iuc  nÁ  tneATDj,  beice  nÁ  Ióca,  bionn 
nÁ  béiû-tíipje,  Tnó]inÁn  piiÁipfn,  ■púbA  nÁ 
pbín,  béic  ACA,  riÁ'f  f'^op  ■OAop  e,  riAC  b- 
pinjit)  pé  ceAT)  A  bije,  a  ceAngA  ajuj-  a 
liiAine  -00  tiieApgAÒ  c]\ÌT) ;  ní  h-é  a  bbAp  Act) 
A  ÈÁi"CÁit,  An  oijieAt)  |\e  -ouine  nó  iróp  pe 
beijic  '00  cAbAipc  won  nÁbAipe  ]\éAmnÁi'Dce 
HipreÁiTO  llÁbAc  HIac  J^ahaiIc. 


(5.)  IIÌAii'eAü,  riAipcAU,  iDAji  pin.  0\\- 
t)Uijnii  pop  Agup  póçpAiin,  jAn  bpAic  nók 
bAi]iín,  cip  nÁ  cóp]\A,  ctub  nÁ  CACAOip,  beAbA 
ncÝ  lóip'oi'n,  neAt)  nÁ  neAnnróg,  potb  nÁ 
jspACAn,  pop  nA  puiéipce,  AnjÌAip  riA 
leAiiinACC,  ]Di]-  nÁ  pónAipe,  nÁ  lApbAipAp  bic 
eile  ■oo  beiè  a  pcij  nÁ  a  muij,  1  n-Á]ro  tiÁ 
1  b-p-ÁnAü,  pop  nÁ  puAp,  j'oip  nÁ  piAp,  ceAp 
nÁ  ci)Ai-ò,  Ann  po,  nó  Ann  put),  jAn  ACAbAipc 
T)on  pÁbAipe  ]\éATÌipÁi-òce  Ui-|'ceÁpü  llÁbAC 
111  AC  JeAjiAibc. 

(6.)  UlAipeAu,  iTiAipeAt),  niAp  pin.  Óp- 
■omjini    pop  Ajup  pógpAtm,   jAn    a   cii]\    a 

g-CUl-OeACCA,   A  J-CÓtÌllUA-OAp,    nÁ    A     5-CIJIIÌI- 

]ieAnn,  ]ie  'OAoinib  neAm-eóijACA,  nÁ  ]ie 
h-Aot)Ai)ii-ôib  bó,  nÁ  pe  buACAilliüib  coti, 
nÁ  ]ie  tucc  gAWAp,  nÁ  pe  bucc  poA'ojAibe 
puAtpe,  nÁ  ne  bycc  éipijce  a  nÁipoe  a 
m-bAii|u\t)Aib  cpAob,  nÁ  pie  -pgot-TTiÁiji-pcip- 
1-òib  p-A-OA,  puA]iA,  •pAitiijceACA,  pgoicbéA- 
Iaca,  gAn  bl-Ap,  jAn  béApA,  jAn  riiúnA-ô  ; 
iiiA|\  AüÁ  Ainniinijce  AgAmpA  Ann  i'o  .t. 
Cpopcóip  HIac  üpom-cóin,  guAJÁn  O'Cao- 
JAi-o,  bpeiiUn  O'beolÁin,  l-'Aicin  O'^plAn- 
nAjÁm,  SeÁJAn  pAlAC  peiueAnAC  O'ITIaoI- 
]\uAnA-ó,  SpAHTiin  O'CuilbeAnÁin,  nó  S^iji'n 
O'lllAotcACA,  iiiAp  nÁp  cuniAu  Ajiip  nAp 
ppoiiiAt)  1  ■0-cpopAC  nA  1  n-eAjicAom  Loijmn 
nÁ  p'p-eoÌAip  lAT),  Acc  A15  pópiinlleA'ü 
Agup  A15  piop-iinicAu  nA  n-Aop-05  neATÌi- 
lAiüionAC,  neAm-beupAC. 

(7.)  "Paohti'  lAitii    Ajup  ■pAoini'  I'-eAbA,  An 

T3ApA  LÁ  plCCIOT)  TDe  TÌn'    111  ÁpCA,  An    bLlAÜAin 

■o'AOip   Cbpi'opo,   rii'be,   peAcc   g-ceATj,  Agup 
nAoi  m-bliAüAnnA  'oéAj  Ap  t)ócat). 
"Oo  R.  1\.  IIV5.  pe  "O.  IIIac  ConmAjiA. 


Translation. 

(i.)  Because  the  gentle-mouthed  flatterer, 
and  the  sportive,  famous,  clever,  heroic, 
valiant,  brave,  pliant-chested  juggler  ;  and 
the  active,  swift-footed,  expeditious  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  very  witty,  very  ready,  very 
smart  romancer ;  and  the  quick,  broad, 
high-spirited  swordsman  [fencer  ?] ;  who  is 
named    Richard    Fitzgerald    the    Dashing 
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has  come  and  is  [now]  at  AtJi-na-Sgoile, 
learning  the  exercises,  the  sciences,  and  the 
arts  of  the  schools,  and  constantly  wooing 
the  fond,  fair  ones  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
namely,  the  nine  sweet  sprites  who  sit  on 
the  banks  of  the  Helicon  stream,  perpetu- 
ally bathing  in  the  fount  of  the  poets  the 
learned  of  Ireland — For  these  reasons, 
then,  I  ordain  and  command  every  hoofed, 
grumbling  hag,  every  peevish,  fault- 
finding virago,  every babbling   rustic, 

and  every  unsavoury,  ungainly  churl,  from 
Credan  Head  to  the  Plain  of  Cashcl,  and 
from  Lismore  to  O'Bric's  Island,  and  thence 
hither  [whether  they  dwell],  beside  the  sea 
or  beside  the  plain,  not  to  treat  with  grudg- 
ing, not  to  give  a  refusal  to,  and  not  to 
dispute  with,  the  hero  aforesaid,  Richard 
Fitzgerald  the  Dashing. 

(2.)  Well,  well,  then.  I  ordain  and  com- 
mand that  he  be  not  left  beside  a  cock  or 
stack  ;  on  wisp  or  threshing-place,  threshold 
corner,  hole  or  porch  ;  but  that  a  truly 
kind,  festive,  and  joyous  welcome,  a  choice 
room  and  best  bed-clothes  to  sleep  ;  the 
first  of  sitting  and  the  last  of  rising  [at 
table]  be  given  to  the  hero  aforesaid, 
Richard  Fitzgerald  the  Dashing. 

(3.)  Well,  well,  then.  I  moreover  ordain 
and  command  that  there  be  not  a  field  or 
garden  ;  copse  or  farm  ;  mountain  or  green 
pasture  ;  bog  or  plain  ;  east,  west,  south,  or 
north,  in  which  he  shall  not  get  leave  to 
run,  leap,  and  jump  [literally,  that  he  will 
not  get  leave  to  give  his  run,  leap,  and 
jump  through  it]. 

(4.)  Well,  well,  then.  I  ordain  and  com- 
mand that  neither  covering  nor  sheet ; 
milk  nor  buttermilk ;  drinking-cup  nor 
little  can  ;  dregs  nor  remnants  ;  banquet 
nor  feast ;  bit  nor  cake  ;  mug  nor  piggin  ; 
parsnip  nor  potato  ;  curds  nor  whey  ;  stir- 
about nor  hasty-pudding  ;  beer  nor  grej-ish 
water  ;  a  morciiawn  of  prawpeen  ;  berr_\'  or 
cherry  ;  be  with  them  [i.e.,  that  they  s':  .ill 
not  have],  whether  it  be  cheap  or  dear, 
which  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  lick,  and 
to  stir  his  tongue  and  stick  through  it :  not 
to  taste  it  [only],  but  to  try  it — that  as  much 
as  one,  or  even  as  two,  be  given  to  the  hero 
aforesaid,  Richard   Pltzgerald  the  Dashing. 

(5.)  Well,  well,  then.     I  also  ordain  and 


command  that  there  be  not  malt  or 
griddle-cake,  basket  or  drawer,  closet  or 
chair,  bed  or  lodging,  nest  or  nettle,  hollow 
or  cavity,  sop  or  boss,  watered  milk  or  new- 
milk,  peas  or  beans,  or  other  valuables  of 
any  kind,  within  or  without,  on  height  or 
slope,  below  or  above,  east,  west,  south  or 
north  ;  here  or  there,  without  its  being  given 
to  the  hero  aforesaid,  Richard  Fitzgerald 
the  Dashing. 

(6.)  Well,  well,  then.  I  ordain  and  com- 
mand that  he  be  not  put  in  company,  so- 
ciety, or  mess,  with  illiterate  people,  or 
with  cowherds  ;  with  greyhound  boys,  dog 
fanciers,  or  cold-whistling  folks  ;  or  with 
those  who  climb  up  to  the  tops  of  branches  ; 
or  with  long,  chilly,  drowsy,  talkative 
schoolmasters,  without  taste,  or  manners, 
or  education,  such  as  those  mentioned  by 
me  here,  namely,  Christopher  MacHeavy- 
bottom.  Giddy-head  O'Hacket,  Sumph 
O'Boland,  Tatter  O'Flanagan,  dirty,  puff- 
ing, John  O'Mulrooney,  Blear-eye  O'CuUi- 
nane,  or  Giber  O'Mulcahy,  as  these  have 
not  been  initiated  or  exercised  in  the  ele- 
ments or  beauties  of  learning  or  real  know- 
ledge ;  but  are  continually  spoiling  and 
extinguishing  the  young  folks  who  are 
without  Latin  or  good  manners. 

(7.)  Under  my  hand  and  seal  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  the 
age  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nineteen  on  forty. 

For  R.  Fitzgerald  the  Dashing,  by  D. 
MacNamara. 

[Notes  relating  to  the  "Pass"  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue.  Any  corres- 
pondent who  has  a  good  copy  of  the  Pass," 
would  oblige  by  lending  it  to  the  Editor.] 


1]'  •oeOkCAip  cenie  -ŵ  -oeAtiA-o  wip  ui]'5e. 
Ho  cLoc  xio  congbÁil  ci]\ni  1  111-beuL  cuAin  ; 
If  lonnAn  cóiii<M]\te  CAbŵi]\c  -oo  liiriAoi  boipb 
<X']-  jŵbÁil  ■06  lunbe  •ûii\  iŵi\]\An  ].-iia|i. 

■dicníjeAnn  oiniiDT)  Locc  AiiuxoAin. 

!]•  CAIObj-eAC    lAT)   A-ÔA]ICA   HA  tll-bO   CA)I  LeA)\. 

CuiM)\c  joÁpn   a']-  a  ■oéAnAt)   50    li-AnAiii    \ 

T>-CeAC   XIO   CAIIAIT). 
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DONNCHADH  RUADH  MAC  COX- 
MA  RA. 
Abriefsketchofthecareerof  Donnchadb, 
up  to  the  year  1745,  was  given  in  the 
eighteenth  number  of  the  Journal,  and  it 
was  stated  tliat  we  were  left  to  conjecture 
as  to  his  whereabouts  from  that  date  to 
1759,  when  he  wrote  the  pass  given  below 
for  one  of  his  pupils— a  poor  scholar, 
Richard  Fitzgerald,  the  Dashing,  by  name. 
It  is  ver)-  probable — almost  certain,  in  fact 
— that  he  visited  Newfoundland  in  the 
interval.  Two  short  pieces  of  his  composi- 
tion have  the  clearest  reference  to  his  sojourn 
in  that  island.  One  of  them,  written  after 
his  return  to  Ireland,  relates  to  a  certain 
Aov,  O  CcAlUij  (Hugh  O'Kelly.)  A  re- 
turned Coddy,  described  vXow  as  being  in  a 
wretched  condition  in  Newfoundland,  and 
his  mother  called  upon  Donnchadh  to  know 
whether  he  had  seen  her  son  there,  or  was 
there  any  truth  in  the  report,  and  this  piece 
was  Donnchad's  repl)'.  I  knew  a  daughter 
of  -AoTD  O  Ceo-tlwij  about  sixty  years  since 
in  my  native  parish  ;  and  her  descendants, 
as  well  as  those  of  her  sister,  are  there  still. 
The  other  piece,  a  poetical  squib,  was  com- 
posed by  Donnchadh  extempore  in  a  public 
house  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  where  a 
part}-  of  English  soldiers  or  sailors  and  a 
number  of  Irish  coddles  were  drinking.  In 
alternate  distichs  Donnchadh  extolled  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  and  the  English 
people,  in  the  language  understood  by  the 
soldiers ;  and  then  in  Irish,  he  set  his  own 
countrymen  mad  with  fun  by  lampooning 
those  whose  praises  he  had  been  singing  a 
moment  ago.  We  give  here  the  squib, 
omitting  three  or  four  lines  of  it  ;  but  we 
must  put  off  Ao-ò  O  CeÁlÍAij;  to  a  future 
day,  to  make  room  for  the  Pass  in  this  issue. 


"ooiincdT)  iuu\ü  1  ■o-üv\L<\ni-^\n. 

éis5  nocvvn. 

I. 

As  I  was  walking  one  evening  fair, 

^Xj^ui'  nié  T^o  ■oéijeAriAC  a  iii-b<Mle  Seo.  join  ;' 

I  met  a  gang  of  English  blades, 

A-^\\\  \òx>  •OA  ■o-cnAOCOkt)  A15  neAjir  a  nAiii^t)  : 

I  boozed  and  drank  both  late  and  early, 


With  these  courageous  men  of  war  ; 

'S  5U]\  binne  liom    n*  SAgj-AiiAig   A15   \\\t 

Ai|\  éijm,' 
'S  gAn  T)e  jAoit)eil  Ann  acc  yion-bedgAn. 

II. 
I  spent  my  fortune  by  being  freakish. 
Drinking,  raking,  and  playing  cards  ; 
gi-ò  iiAc  \\m\>  Ai|\5iot)  AgAiii  nÁ  5néicne,3 
Ha  |\ut3  '\ò.w  c-i'AogAÌ  Acc  nit)  gAn  Á1)\X).* 
Then  I  turned  a  jolly  tradesman. 
By  work  and  labour  I  lived  abroad  ; 
A']-bio-ô  Aji  iii']rAllAnij^5gun,nóii  Anbiieujf m, 
'S  5ii|i  bcAj  ■oe'n  ]-aocaii  t)o  cuic  leni'  lÁnii. 

III. 
Newfoundland  is  a  fine  plantation  ; 
It  will  be  my  station  before  I  die ; 
'S   1110   CHAW   50   ni-b'ýeA|\f\    liotii    a  beic  1 

n-éi]\inn, 
A'  t)iot  5Áincéi]ií  'nÁ  a'  tduL  yÁ'n  g-coiLl. 
Here  you  may  find  a  virtuous  lady, 
A  smiling  fair  one  to  please  your  mind  : 
<\n  pACA  I'CAiponnA  1]'  iiieA]-A  C)\éice  ! 
50  in-beii\i'ò  me  j-aojaI*  'beit  A]'  a  pA-ÒAHc. 

IV. 
I'll   join   in   fellowship    with    "  Jack-of-all- 

trades," 
The  last  of  August  could  I  but  see  : 
'S    cÁ'f    [cA    ŷio]-]    A15    Coii-oeAlbA-ô,    'pf 

iiiAijifoiH  bÁm  é. 
5u]i  b'oLc  All  lÁiii  iiié  Ai]i  iiiinii  nÁ  Aip  ci'ii. 

V. 
Come  drink  a  health,  boys,  to  Royal  George, 
Our  chief  commander,  nÁn  óirouig  Cníoi-c  : 
•d'l'  bioc'  buji   n-AccuinjeA-ÓA  cum    liluijie 

lilACAl]! 

e  ^-éin  'f  A  t,Á]roAi-óe  -oo  Icaja-o  I'lo]-. 
We'll  fear  no  cannon  nor  war's  alarms, 
While  noble  George  will  be  our  guide  : 
'Sa   Ciiioj-c   50  b-].-eici-ó   me  aii   bnúit)   X)'Á 

cÁ|\nAT!), 
-dig  An  111  AC   TO  Aip  yÁn   iiAinn   caII  '^^An 

b-Vl'Ainc' 

■  tìAile  SeAJjni,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  ^"  nic  aijx 
étpii,  niuniiig  away  ;  relrealing.  ^  ■5^\eicne,  valuables. 
^  niü  j^An  Jkii\"o,  a  thing  of  no  value.  5  biou  a\^  niY^L- 
Liing,  be  it  on  my  cloak  ;  by  my  cloak  (for  notes  2,  3,  5, 
^ee  G.  /.,  No.  19).  ^  50  ni-beiiuẃ  me  foioj^l,  may  I 
live,  literally,  may  I  overtake  of  [-oo]  life.  50  m-beii\i- 
mi-o  flAn  Aip  An  Am  \o  A\\\^,  "  may  we  overtake  [live] 
in  health  to  this  time  again,"  is  a  common  expression 
;  bioc^biow  bup  n-ûccuingeÄẂi,  "let  your  petitions 
be."     *  The  Pretender. 
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A  FEW  ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

TO 

DONNCHADH    RUADH'S    "EACHTRA." 

Line  5.  — "  lHop  òÓ]\a  -ojiii  rcAcr  ^,^l\  giieji"  tj'S  )'c\riri\]\ 

c-rûosaiL' 
Mr.  Fleming  Iranslatrs — 

"  It  were  not  liitLT  fur  me  to  speak  of  any  one  of 
their  labour^ 
Than  of  an  event  that  happened  me  on  account  of 
the  world." 

"  On  account  of  ilie  world  "  seems  here  hardly  a  sufficient 
meaning  for  "T)eA|-5.i  in  c-)-AogjiL,"  and  Mr.  Fleming 
admits  it  is  a  forced  one.  As  the  poet  calls  himself 
•'5iolia  An  -dniiiixaiii." — "unfortunate  fellow,"  or 
"  luckless  wight  " — "  UL-ij-s*  an  c-j-do  jûil"  may,  I  think, 
be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  "  the  dregs  of  the  world," 
"  the  last  in  the  world, "  taking  it,  that  is,  in  apposition  with 
the  pronoun  ■00m.  "I  could  easily  relate  a  story  about 
Brian  Bóroimhe,  the  sloi^h  iia  Fiinne,  and  other  re- 
nowned heroes;  but  it  will  be  just  as  well  now  10  tell 
about  something  that  happened  to  myself,  last  in  the 
u'orU,  miserable  outcast  though  I  am."  'Oeój-gâ  or 
t)eÄ|-5<i-ó — better  t>ei)-ca-ó — is  generally  dross,  dre^s. 
refuse,  what  is  left  bcliind,  the  worst  of  anything  :  tieA)-- 
CÛ-D  t>ige  =  the  dregs  of  drink  ;  -oejfca-o  yiouÄ^the  lees 
of  wine  ;  XJeifconi  fulcra  =  molasses,  treacle;  tie.\)-cci-D 
■Oûoine  or  ■oe<5]■c..^ẃ  )-UK\i5  =  the  mob,  the  rabble. 

TDed^CAW— old  Irish  -oei-ca-o — I  take  to  be  compounded 
of  xie  or  ■01,  of  ox  off ,  and  the  root  found  in  fcjic-tm  or 
j-coic-itn,  /  cut,  lop  off,  and  means  therefore  piiuiarily  a 
cutting  or  lofping  off,  what  is  cut  off,  what  is  thiown 
away.  Hence  ■oeA)'cdẃ  also  means  a  gleaning,  anc  its 
diminutive  weA]-cán  or  -otoi-can  is  what  is  gleaned,  a 
handful,  bunch,  bundle.  The  root  \c&\t  is  also  found  in 
fceic-itn,  in  the  Welsh  ys^yth-ru,  to  lop,  carz'e.  for  an 
older  *scuth-ru,  in  the  Enylish  scat-ter,  and  (nasalised) 
ill  scant  anii  stpiander  (for  "  scwand-er.'')  The  simpler 
and  probably  older  root  SKIN  (=«//)  is  found  in  -ooji-cuin 
(•oeufgum)  a  less  frequent  form  for  T)ed]-coiẃ,  as  wlII  as  in 
the  familiar  )-ci-xn,  a  knfe  (of  which  the  oblique  cases 
have  a  short  vowel,  i-cine,  genit.),  and  ]-ceana,  pi.,  in  the 
German  schneid-cn,  in  the  Latin  scind-o,  and  umiasali--ed 
in  the  o-xia  ot  the  Greek  <rxif-u  (split,  rend,  cleavL-).  In 
various  forms  and  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  skin, 
SKID,  or  SKAD,  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  roots  of  the 
Ayran  slock  of  languages. 

Line  2\.—A  5-comai\  riA  j-CiSpalt  perhaps  for  & 
5-coriigâi\  iiA  g-cipAll.  jiear  the  horses,  beside  the 
horses,  leading  ilieni.  Compare  1  15,1^,  in  «ice,  and 
1  b-fOi5|'e.  IJiit  more  probably  for  &  j-coifiAi^i  or  1  5- 
coriiaiix-in  lionl(iA),  before,  and  hence  leading.  1n  is 
less  usual  than  oj-  and  ^.-loi  before  this  wordi  but  &m' 
totiiiip,  in  my  presence,  before  me,  near  me,  'nd 
cowAip,  before  him,  &c.,  are  not  rare,  sometimes  cor- 
ruptcil,  however,  into  &m  cóip,  'n&  cóii\,  &c.  It  occurs 
in  Cip  n<.\  n-05  : 

" cuiiMm  cvi'  coiiidip 

Ceicc  lioiii  yein  .Mioq-  a)\  m'  edò  "— 

i.e.,  "I  put  before  thee,"  "I  propose  to  thee  to  come," 
etc.  So  in  the  eiccpün  <\iiid'oáin  11lhói]\,  we  have  the 
line  "  5u)\  liión  ò.n  x-z&m-\\\A-ò  tjul  'no.  ^-coi]!," — "  that 
gieal  was  tlie  danger  to  go  into  their  sight  or  presence," 


— " 'ha  5-cóh\"  for  'iia  5-coniAip  =  'nAlaÍAi|\.  And  in 
the  ballad  of  the  Scol-riiAigifCiyv,  given  in  O'Daly's 
"  Irish  Miscellany,"  the  ^-peipbeAn  tiiAo^x'OA  in  her  reply 
says,  "  Oo  b'peÁ]\p  liom  ^rém  é  T)0  ceAèc  Am' Èóip," 
where,  of  course,  Am'  èóip  is  for  Am'  èoiiiAi-p. 

This  com-A1l^,  front,  presence,  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh 
cyf-ar  or  cyfer  (which  has  the  same  meaning),  and  is  a 
compound  of  aij\.  the/;v;//,  the  east,  later,  oip,  found  in 
■|-oip,  A1101J1,  oipreAi\,  i.Vc.  This  Aip  is  identical  with  the 
preposition  Aip,  before,  now  more  usual  in  the  sense  of 
for,  which  is  a  different  word  altogether  from  the  pre- 
position Aii\  or  Ap,  on  or  upon.  CothAoip  or  CAiiiAoip, 
the  east,  the  dawn,  the  break  of  day,  sometimes  also  the 
morning  star,  is  but  another  form  of  this  cotiiAip,  the 
front. 

Line  79. — 'O'pAnAi"  'riA  b-peixiit  pn," — "I  remained 
in  their  care,"  as  Mr.  Fleming  translates.  The  possessive 
A  here,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  equal  to  a  subjective  genitive, 
but  in  "■00  bi  p  At)'  f-ei-DiL"  (she  was  tak  ng  care  of  you), 
■o' for  Tio  is  clearly  an  objective  genitive.  Tids  latter  is 
the  usual  construction  of  the  word  peioil,  as  seen  in  Mr. 
Fleming's  other  example,  1  b-yeiẃit  An  ci  je^in  charge 
of  the  house,  minding  the  house,  to  which  add,  1  b-pei-òiL 
nA  m-bó  and  A5  peiẃiL  iia  m-bó,  attending  to  the  cows, 
minding  the  cows.  If  yeiwil  is  pure  Irish,  it  will  repre- 
sent an  O.  I.  pe-Dit  or  peo-Ail,  where  the  root  would  be 
the  same  as  in  peTJ-Aiti  (later,  peAẂ-Ain),  sei'jice,  attend- 
ance; found  also  in  ^eiẃm,  sen-ice,  use;  inỳeA-otiiA,  ser- 
viceable, &c.  This  root,  pet),  is  represented  in  the  Welsh 
g^cedd,  a  team,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  O.  I.  peo-ain, 
in  gvein-id  for  *giveddn-id,  service,  attendance,  and  in  the 
EnLjlish,  -uait. 

Until,  however,  I  meet  with  an  O.  I.  substantive  yetnt 
or  peTJAil,  having  the  meaning  of  "care  "  or  "keeping," 
or  a  meaning  closely  allied  to  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  yeiTJil  we  have  a  Norman-Fiench  word  Hiberni- 
cised,  that  it  is  a  niiswriting  for  j-'eib  or  ^.-eiLl,  and  that 
this  is  but  the  Irish  form  of  the  French  word  now  written 
veille  —  ^  watch,  watching.  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  we  have  a  few  words  in  our  language  traceable  to 
this  source,  though  indeed  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
might  be  expected.  Direct  connection  with  the  Latin 
rigilio  cannot,  1  think,  be  affirmed  of  ^reiwib,  seeing  that 
that  word  (in  its  religious  sense  of  a  Z'igil  or  prayer) 
became  in  Irish  pgibL,  in  later  times,  pgitb  and  pgiL, 
whilst  since  Donlevy's  time  at  least  (early  part  of  iSth 
century)  the  form  bigil  also  has  been  in  pretty  general 
use,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  ez-e  of  a  feast. 

Line  117. — 111Á  bui5  CAife  ■OAm  ^éin  pn,  "if  I  were 
better  oft'  myself."  The  three  other  examples  given  by 
Mr.  Fleming  are  quite  sufficient,  with  this  one,  to  estab- 
lish the  meaning  of  CAH-e  :  (i)  lliop  CAi)-e  ■ouic  péin  é, 
"you  were  no  belter  yourself;"  (2)  Hi  UAice  000 
nihAijoni,  "nor  is  the  Virgin  less  (exultant)  ;"  (3)  11t 
cAii'e  é  Tion  Alnn'AnA  [which  I  think  ought  to  be  111 
CAi]'e  "oon  AUiif  Am],  "  nor  is  he  belter  in  respect  of  alms- 
deeds."  Mr.  Fleming  considers  rAi|-e  here  a  compara- 
tive ;  possibly  it  is,  though  hardly  the  comparative  o(  CAi]* 
in  the  sense  of  ivet  or  moist.  But  it  can  well  be  a  sub^tan- 
tive,  abstracts  being  often  identical  in  form  with  compara- 
tives. If  it  be  a  substantive,  some  one  meaning  should 
ajiply  in  all  cases.  "  Exception "  seems  to  be  such  a 
meaning,  or.  better  still,  "exemption."  inÁ  buẃ  CAife 
■ÓAm  j.'éin  pti,  "  if  that  was  an  exemption  to  me,"  =  "  if 
I  was  an  exception  myself"  tliop  cAi]'e  •ôuic  péin  é, 
"it  was  no  exemption  to  you,"  =  "  you  yourself  were  no 
exception."  Hi  CAi)-e  ■oon  mhAigtnn,  "  not  an  exemption 
to  the  Virgin,"  =  "  the  Viigin  (is)  no  exception."  Hi  cAii'e 
■oon   Alnii'-Mn,    "it   is   no  exemption   to  almsgiving,"  = 
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"  almsgiving  is  not  excepted."  In  the  Ldoi  Oipti  there 
is  another  example:  " 'S  iiiop  é<it)-e  non  jiM^n-be^in 
ionA|\  ivoeoig." — "and  it  was  no  exemption  to  the  sun- 
like maid  after  us,"  =  "  she  was  no  exception,"  "  she  was 
similarly  aftected,"  [my  printed  copy  has  "cÁii\e,"  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  this  a  mistake  for 
CÄife].  In  the  course  of  the  Disputation  between  Oisin 
and  St.  Patrick,  the  former  on  one  occasion  retoris 
rather  fiercely  on  the  saint—"  üiuiûg  gin  CAii'e  cugio 
pern  !" — "  .Misery  without  exemption — without  abatement 
— to  thyself!"  Here  cAij-e  is  clearly  a  substantive. 
From  the  primary  idea  of  softness,  weakness,  would  come 
that  of  clemency,  remission,  and  then  that  of  exemption, 
exception. 

Whilst  offering  these  few  notes  in  further  illustration  of 
some  words  and  phrases  confessedly  difficult  or  peculiar, 
I  have  to  express,  in  common  with  so  many  other 
students  of  our  language,  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Fleming  for  the  light  he  has  tlirown  on  many  words  and 
expressions  in  the  "EaclUia'  which  were  obscure 
enough  to  me. 

T.  O  Flannoile. 

London,  April,  1885. 

Note  I. — I  would  here  bespeak  the  attention  of  Mr. 
O'Flannoile  as  to  whether  cpuj,§  and  cûi]-e  do  not  each 
sonify  "  pity  "  in  the  passage  above,  but  with  a  difference. 
A  man  who  had  escaped  a  severe  beating,  by  running 
away,  remarked  :  1f  feipp  ino  naipe  é  'r\A  mo  cpuij 
cu  ;  better  "my  shame"  than  "I  pity  you."  Cpuig 
here  has  a  mixture  of  contempt  in  it. — Ed.  G.  J. 

Note  2. — I  shall  have  a  few  additional  lemarks  to  make 
on  these  notes  in  the  next  issue. 


ẂIR  pÁIS  <\511S  bÁS  10SÚ. 

Part  II. 

5>^1i  ifceAc,  CIA  ']i  bic  CIA  cu,  óip  if  si'Á-ô 
"Oé  t)uíc  -òul  ipceŵc,  aju]'  CAbAiji,  mÁ  ýéAt)- 
ŵitin  cu,  A  üAbAific  •00  'n  'ouine  buAni)eA)icÁ 
yo.  ■Äcc,  yeuc !  aij  ■out  i]xeAC  -òuic, 
•pÁJAnn  cu  é  yince  aì\\  aii  caIaiti  aju]'  a 
eut)An  yAOi  ;  é  aij  c)MceAt)  mA)t  ■óuilleoj, 
A15  luije  A5UI'  A15  eipje  ajuj-  A15  lompój 
ó  CAob  50  CAob  niAp  ■óume  ai]\  a  Tn-beit)eA-ô 
ŵiiiiAinjeACA  An  bÁif.  üeijnij  niof  joijte 
■DO  Aju]^  AipijeAiin  cu  An  CAÌArri  in  a  cim- 
ciolt  yluic,  ceic  t-e  n-A  cuitd  yohx  ;  Ácc  111Á 
ééitieAnn  cu  A15  có|iuit)eAcc  An  boic  no  An 
jeAjtiicA  A]'  A  b-yuib  An  ŷuit  pn  A15  ccacc, 
ni  b-j-'uigeAt)  cu  é;  ói|i,  ní  ó  loc  nÁ  ó 
jeAjtjiAü  A  cAjAnn  yi,  acc  Le  neok)\c  buAi]iit) 
Agu]'  bnii'eA-ó-cnoiùe ;  te  neAjtc  AiiigAip 
Aguf  X)ub)tóin,  cÁ  p'  A15  bni]"eAt)  AniAC,  ai]i 
nó]'  An    aILui]',  r\\ìX)    n-A    cnoiceAnn    Aj^ti)' 


A15  cmcini  m  a  b]tAonACAi-ó  mó|\A,  Aguf  AIJ5 
]nc  in  A  i-puclogAib  AniiA-p  Aijt  An  caIatìi, 
^]\-oin5  puAf  A  ceAnn  Agii]-  loeAitc  ifceAC 
Ai]\  A  AJAi-ó.  SgAnituijeAnn  cu.  "Aii-linj^ 
b]\eu5AC,  iTieAllcAC  éijin  e  fo."  "Hi  |-ét- 
■01)1,"  ■oéAi\].-Ait)  cu,  "5UH  b'é  yo  ItiAcjÁiii  ik\ 
n-Ain-c^eAL  a  cá  coiii  buAix)eA)icA  :  ni  |.-éi-oin 
^u\\  h'é  yo  ]-óLái-  Utcc'  An  -oubjióin  a  cá  é 
|-éin  A15  iAii|\Ai-ò  i'ólÁi)-  ;  ni'  yéit3i|i  gup  b' 
é  An  -Duine  cnéigce  1-0  a  ciuwù  r\wó  l"|iÁt- 
■oeAnAib  An  bAtle  liióin  ]-in  fio]",  ceicpe  lÁ 
ó  fom,  Agu]"  All  i'aojaL  111  ó|\  •o'  a  leAnAt),  a 
Ainm  in  5AC  beub,  Agu]-  e  bo-ÓA]tAi5ce  le 
molcAib  Aguj'  le  fÁilce  nA  j-luAijceA-o  a 
bi  'n  A  cmicioll  ;  no,  niAY  é,  cije  b-yuil  ye 
111  1-0,  Agu)-  cigeb-yuil  ]-e  coiii  buAi-óeA]\cA?" 

éi)x,  A  -oeAubpACAip,  A^uf  bei-ò  a  f-io]' 
AgAT)  ;  éifc  Ajuf  ni'  beiò  longnA-ó  one,  acc 
An  c-iongnAt)  nÁ)t  feutAi-ó  Aii  c-AnAiTi  Af 
■|-ul  iiiA  bei-oeA-ó  Ani  -oü  ceifc  a  cui]1  nÁ  a 
ỳ[ieA5iuẅ. 

b:  Sé  n--oéii'  a  fuipeA]i  üeijeAnAcice  te 
n-A  -oeipcioblAib  ;  bi  Se  n-tiei)'  a  ua-ôac-o 
■óéigeAnAC  a  -oeAnAt)  Ajup  oijneAcc  ẃo|\- 
Luẃij  A  ■óÍAngnÁt)  •f-ÁjbÁii  ACA--pAn  aju)-  1 
j-ceAnn  a  5-clAinn  j;o  tjeijie  An  ■ooiiiAin  ; 
Aguj-  in  ]-m,  iiiAti  but)  jnAp  leip,  cuaiu  Se 
AiiiAc  m]'  All  njÁiiTOÍn  uAijneAc  yo  50 
n-ToéAHpA-ó  Sé  A  cuiu  pAiujieACA  ;  acc,  le 
UAcbÁj'  nA  pmuAinceA-OA  a  cÁmic  in  a  inn- 
cinn,  ni'op  -peu-o  Se  iau  a  cniocnuJA-ó. 
Cuiriinij  Se,  jAn  Aiii)iAf,  ai]\  a  iiiojiwact) 
Ajuj'  Ai]i  A  cutiiAct)  yém  ;  gun  b'  Aije  a 
bi  Ajiu-Ainjle  'ynA  i-lAicipib  iiia]!  peAnbpo- 
JAncuiwe  ;  gup  b'  é  a  cpucuij  An  jpiAn, 
An  jeAÌAC  Ajup  nA  ]ieuicA  le  binj  a  coIa 
AiiiÁin — ju)!  b'  é  A  cjiucuij  neAiii,  caIaiii 
Aguf  i].']iionn,  Aguf  gup  b'  é  a  li'onA]'  le  n-A 
lÁCAip  IAD  Ó  bÁnti  An  lonAit)  if  Áinne  ']-nA 
rlAicifib  50  ■0-CÍ  locDAjt  An  poill  i]'  Doniine 
in  ifinonn.  Cuiriinij  Se  aiji  ah  Am,  ceicpe 
liiile  bliAJAin  ]\oiriie  pin,  'nuAi]\,  n-T)éip  An 
cftumne  po  Aip  a  b-puiliiiit)  in  a]i  5-cótii- 
nuije  A  cjiucuJA-ò,  jiuj  Se  Aip  plÁiii  beAj 
lÁtbe  ;  cuip  Se  cuniA  An  ■ouine  Aip  ;  f  éio 
Se    le    n-A    AnÁl    ii'ceAC    Ann  ;    buAil    Se 
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n--oéi]-  ]"in,  emu  ^^  ifceoic  é  1  ii-gÁip-oín 
Átuiii,  Aig  cokboii]\r  ceo.T)  -oó  a  ]io  ja  u]"Áto 
Á  ueAnAt)  ■oe  gẃc  inLe  ni-o  Ok  bi  in  I'ln  cokob 
Atnuic  ■00  c<M]\b  Aon  C|i>Miin  vMÍiáih  ;  -Agu]' 
bŵjAip  Sé  Aiji,  Ain  c\  bÁi\  50.11  bŵinc  te 
c<iipb  All  cjiAiiiii  -I'lti.  *-^5U|"  tiu\]\  bi  An 
•ounie  i-iii  A  ]\iiiiie  Sé  -oe'n  lÁib — iiiah  bi  aii 
peijTe  pn  a  có^  Sé  ó'n  Iaitij,  cotii 
e-ûf-uiiiAÌ  Aju)'  coiii  ceAiiiiTjAnA  aj^u]-  jiqi 
■ôiutc  -pé  éifoeAcc  iiÁ  úiìiIa  ts'  a  Ci5eA]\iiA 
Aju]"  -o'  A  Ciuiciii jceoi)! — iiiAp  t)'ic  i-e  ■oo'ii 
cjiAnn  ŵ  bi  coi)uiii]-5ce  ;  aju]-  iiia]\  cui]i  Sé 
pn  ATI  oijieAT)  ireinij^e  ai|\  a  -t\cAi]i  Aguf  iiac 
■pÁ-pócAü  bÁf  A  iiAib  ü'aihjiÌ  in|'  iia  -plAic- 
ipb  11A  -oe  •ÒAoiiiib  riAoiticA  ai)\  ah  caIatìi  é; 
b'éigin  "oó  iréni  i:LA)ceAf  ■o'ýÁgbÁil ;  b'éigin 
T)ó  cijeAcc  AtiuA]'  Aip  An  CAlAtii  ;  b'éigin 
■óo  "òub  fAOi  bpoinn  mAijiDine  úiiiAil,e  Agiij" 
nÁT)úi]i  -pÚAiiAC  All  'oiinie  a  cójbÁib  aj^uj^  a 
5|ieAtini  JAt)  n'  a  IIa-ouih  11a]-a'L  féin,  Agu)- 
Anoi]',  n-T)éi]'  rill  bliA-ônA  -oeug  •^gu]'  iricce 
A  cAiceATÌi  in  iiAigneA)',  in  CAfbAit)  Aguj'  in 
Anpó,  bí  Sé  b)iAC  Aip  An  bpAon  -oéi  jeAneAC 
■o'a  cuit)  yoÌA  A  ■óó]iCA-ô  (Di  A  ýio]-  *S.\^e 
■\\om  All  Aiii  ]'ni  AiiiÁ|\AC,  50  iii-bei-oeAt) 
gAC  uile  -óeoii  t)i  I'geicce  tei)"  An  nJAOic 
Agii]'  A   coi\)D   ]-ince  f  An    UAiiii)  A15  iaji]\ai-ó 

An    peACAU    Ü0    -l-glllOf,    AI5    1Al\]\A1t)    T)lA    vo 

■pÁfnJAt)  Aju)'  An  cineAt)  x)AonT3A  tio  j-ÁbÁiL. 
— Ace,  mo  Leun  !  ConnAi)ic  Sé  a  t)-CAob 
An  cuiTD  ir  mo  do  ha  ■OAoinib,  50  |iAib  Sé  A15 
CAilleAt)  A  ]-AorAi]\  50  iii-beiueAO  An  ýuil 
rin  •oói|ice  in  Aij'ge — in  ajaió  •oume  a 
beioeAt)  i'ÁbÁi'lce,  50  m-bei-óeAt)  mile 
Agu)"  mile  •OAiiinuijce  ;  Agu]-  in  Áic  An 
peACA-ó  A  beic  i^giiiopcA  nA  lAJtsuijce  juji 
b'  é  vo  beiwcAt)  ye  A15  méA-ouJA-ó  Aguf  A15 
tiul  Ain  AJAit).  'SeAÔ,  A  -óeAiibiiÁiciieACA, 
YiATD  IIA  peACAHj  A  ]\iiiiie  ]-ib]'e  Agiip  mipe, 
ViATj  tiA  )3eACArò  A  ]\inne  a]i  )-iiiii]-i]\  a  cuaiû 

]K)lilAin    AJ^U)-   A    TliOAlll-A]-     A)!     J^-cIaIIII    in     A]l 

ii-'uiAij — pm  lAU  iiA  b)\AonA  )-eA]\bA  a  lion 
puA]>  50  btiuAC  An  cupÁn  peA)ib  a  d'  AgAqi 
Sé  A  cógbÁil  Ap  AriiA)(c  ;  pin  iao  a  cpuinnig 
iiiA|\  ciwnnneócA-ó  pgACA  ■oeAiiiAn  Ap  i}.-i\ionii 


A15  pince  Agup  A15  -OAmpu  JAu  in  a  cimciolb, 
Agup  A  mAgAt)  pAOi  11-A  bicceilo;  O,  pin 
IAD  A  CAinic  AniiAp  Ai)i  A  iiiuIIac,  mAt\ 
ciocpAt)  meAWCAn  ]-léibe,  Atg  bjiij^eAb  a 
cnoiüe,  A15  pléAi'gAt)  A  cuij-leAn   Agup  A15 

cup  A  CUlt)  poLw    A    pceAllAt)    AlllAC     c|\e  n-A 

C]ioiceAnn  ;  pin  iau  a  cug  Aip  An  C)ioimpeAC 
millceAC  111  A  b-puAi]i  cue,  C)ioimpeAC  Ap 
n-Á)i  -oiiq-ij  Se  no  gup  t)tiipi jcAbe  é  le 
bpúc  Agii]-  gleo  IIA  pAlguui)!  A  bi  A15 
cijeAcc  le  b|\eic  ai)\  Agup  le  ii-a  cin]i  in 
bÁip — A15  djcAcc  Aguy  ■Dintie  td'  a  -óei]'- 
ciobAil  péin  üA  5-cinni]ieAt) — -DUine  a  bi 
Sé  n-x>éip  AjrouJATi)  50  ü-ci  An  popo  ipÁipne 
pAn  GajIaip — ■ouine  x>'  Ap  ceÁpbÁin  Sé 
5AC  uile  pope  pAbAp — -ouine,  'nA  'óiAij  pin, 
A  bi  corii  -oaIIca  le  pAinc  Agup  gup  -òiol  pé 
A  lÍlÁijipceA]!  Aip  cotióin  a']-  iDunc.  -iAju]-  a 
bi  Anoip  A15  cijcACC,  le  pmiOTO-j^Aip  CAHCAn- 
nAip  Aip  A  jniiip  Agu]'  ceAlg  -oub  in  a 
c]\oi'óe,  50  pAocpocAt)  pe  An  bpib,  50  111- 
b]iAicpeA-ó  pé  A  lÍIÁijipci)!  Agup  50  t>- 
CAbAippeAt)  pe  peilb  ai]\  -oo  nA  nAiiiAtiAib  a 
bi  ciocnAC,  mi-poijeAtìAiiiAil  cum  a  bAi]-. 
1p  minic,  A  -oeApbiiAicneACA,  a  coniiAi)ic 
pib  xiuine  iiii-po|\cünAC  jAbcA  1  n-jeAll  ai]\ 
coip  eigin  •oo  pinne  pe  no  a  cui]ieA-ó  pio)" 
Aip.  ConnAipc  pib  é  A15  vut  rpib  ppAin- 
eAntiAib  An  bAile  riioip  le  cuinj^  ai]i  a  lÁriiAib 
Agup  5peim  coileip  A15  oiyigij  ah  •olige 
Aip:  ■oÁ  piúbAil|:eA-ò  yé  leo,  glAcpAnjij-  t^o 
jieiTJ  é  ;  munA  in-beibeA-o  ]-e  lomiAn  ]-uibAl, 
t)'  loiiiCAipiDi]"  e.  Ace  ni  pACAib  cu  Aon 
cúip  A]nAiii  UAC  puijeAt)  An  p|\io]'únAc 
ceAt)  é  }-ein  a  copAinc.  nA  ppio]'únAc  coiti 
c]iéij^ce  Agu]-  nAC  b-puij^eAt)  pe  cahau  no 
clÌAtiuiin  no  coriiA)\rA  no  conipÁnAC  le  pocAl 
A  cuip  A]-ceAC  Ai|i  A  j-on.  llioji  b'  lotiiuxn 
y\n  le  Ioj'a  Hi  luAice  a  bpAic  1ut)Á|-  é  ; 
ni  luAice  puAip  iiA  pÁigDiuijiig  5peim  Aip 
'nA  ceAiiglAuAn  A  lAiiiA  r)\eA]'nA  Aip  a 
lice  le  cópuAi-óíb  c]iUA-ÒA  ;  Cui)ieAt>Ap  coi- 
Leu]i  iA]i)iAniiAc  pAOi  11-A  liiuiiieul;  too 
pÁ)'5At>A)\  ceut)  no  'n  coileu)\  pin,  Agup 
CAppuinjeADAp  in  An-T)iAi5  é,  niAp  CAppuin- 

5i-oi|'  niAtlAU. 
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<\|iiY  ASur  ■*l"'r  "°°  ^'■'^^  ^*^  ^^  neA]\c 
b)u'i5J-ó  Agu]-  IniiLi-óib  coi]-e  ;  acc  m  Áic 
ciiiigiUMÍi    nÁ   AiiiÁm     ceAt)     a    rAlJAi)\c    ■oo 

eiptj,       ■|XHAOlleŵT)A]\       111        All-TDlAlj        Aljl       A 

iii-bócA]\  é,  Agu]-,  'iniAiji  A  cinnnmj  jliÁi]-^ 
An  bAile  riioin,  in  aic  a  pAinc  a  cógbAil, 
copuijeATiAH  A15  JpeAUAt)  bAf  Agui'  <M5 
]-5|ieA-0A-ó  AinAC.  "  'LeAjAm  Aiji,  aii  biü- 
eAiiiiiAC,  ieAgAi-ó  Ai)! !'  iDiceAiiiriAc,  a  ■òeA\\ 
bnAiè]ieACA,  A  bi  coiii  neniicionrAc,  '•p^^^^'o. 
TTii'le  UAi|\  nioj'  iieniicionrAi je  'iiÁ  bi  An 
pÁi]'t)e  A  bi  pAoi  b|\oiiiii  A  iiu\rA]i.  -iXj^n)" 
ciii  50  jAAib  Sé  atìiIai-ò,  ajii]-  50  ]iAib  y\o\- 

ACA   Aljl,    CllJATlA]!    Ó    CÚì\\T:   JO    CUipr,   AJU]'    Ó 

biieiceAin  50  biieiceAtti  é,  A15  cú]\  pi  of  aiji 
coijiceAt)  nAC  m-bei-oeAU  tieAiiiAn  ipinn  cion- 
CAC  lonncA,  Agup,  'nuAip  x>'  popjAit  Sé  a 
beuL  be  bpeuj  a  cAbAipc  "oo  vò.  bpeiigAib 
pin,  pi'neAü  50  caIaiii  é  le  r)opn  ó  ceAnn  -oe 
nA  pAijiDiuipijib  A  bi  'n  A  011161011. 

Le  beic  Aip  leAiiAii'iuin. 


Lines  I  to  5. — S'^^  nxeóc,  come  in.  Cia'pbiccu\ 
tu  =  ciâ  b'e  A^'(i  bic  ci<s  cu,  whoever  in  the  world  thou 
art.  The  Munsterman  would  say  be'p  ■ooriiAii  -ouitie  cu 
=  5ib'é  Ai]A  T)orii<\ri  -oinne  cu,  whosoever  in  the  world 
person  thou  art.  5f  aw  X)é,  the  love  of  God.  charity.  As 
seen  in  llie  poem  on  iimn  na  peipi-ce,  in  this  Journal,  the 
expiession  is  bP^^  "01.1,  in  the  county  of  Mayo;  this  is 
ungranimatical;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  same  ungram- 
mntical  form  prevails  in  Wnlerford,  in  Munster.  A  ẃul 
=■0«^.  In  respect  of  the  form  &  T)ut,  Dr.  O'Donovan 
says  (Irish  Gr.,  p.  3S7Ì,  "When  the  governed  verb  is  one 
expressing  motion  or  gesture  which  does  not  govern  the 
accusative,  the  sign  ■00  is  never  prefixed."  '00  =  A  before 
verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood.  It  would  be  better  perhaps  to 
follow  O'Donovan's  rule,  but  the  other  is  so  fixed  in 
Connaught  now  that  it  cannot  be  corrected.  pÁjAnn, 
(fawn),  thou  dost  find  ;  Munster,  ^Agaiin  (fine). 

Lines  5  to  10. — O  CAob  50  caob  (Ó  lieve  go  teve — é  as 
in  where)  ;  in  stiict  grammar,  o  cAoib  50  cioib  (o  heev 
go  teev)  ;  but  the  si.elling  makes  no  dift'erence  in  the 
West,  as  the  people  there  always  pronounce  ao  as  ee. 
Ceipig  for  ei^MJ,  go.  The  same  form  is  in  Waterford  : 
CeiiMJ  pi  A  bdile  'jup  AhMy.  ná  pagwinn-pi  \.eAC  :  "go 
thou  home,  and  say  that  I  would  not  go  with  thee." 
AipijeAnn  cu,  thou  dost  perceive  or  feel ;  in  Waterford, 
thou  dost  hear. 

Lines  10  to  15. — Copui^eacc,  searching,  literally 
pursuing. 

Lines  15  to  20. — TJubpóiti  or  ■ooTlpótn=t)ub^oiri,  sor- 
row. CiMu^cpe;  but  they  are  similarly  sounded. 
bpaon<scdTO=bp4onAib,  drops.  SpucU)5Aib  =  ppocAib, 
streams.    Syvticbos,  a  small  spout  of  water. 


Lines  20  to  25. —  S5anni\ui5ejnii  cu,  thou  art 
affrighted.     V>'Á  I,eanAẂ  =  'o'A  be<itiriunn. 

Lines  30  to  35. — Ci5e  =  ci\éa-o  pÁc,  50  ■oé  Aii  ciiip,  why. 

Lines  35  to  40. — Seuliiw.  Cculcoi^,  steal  out. 
Coneys'  dictionary. 

Lines  40  to  45. — 1  5-ceûnn  a5-cbiinn  =  Ai5  Ag-clâiiin 
or  ûgû  g-cbaniii. 

Lines  50  to  55. — Slip  b'Ai5e  =  5up  ib  ûije,  that  it  was 
with  him.  The  whole  sentence  is,  jup  b'Aige-  a  bi  Apro- 
Ainjbe,  that  it  with  him  were  archangels,  i.e.,  that  it  was 
he  had  archangels,  &c. 

Lines  60  to  65. — ScAinpa,  a  stamp,  impression:  cbóŵ. 

Lines  65  to  70. — üAipb  =  c-opd'ô,  Iruit. 

Lines  120  to  125. — t)a  ^-citinipeaw.  This  verb  is 
wanting,  though  nut  in  dictionaries ;  but  cinsuxe,  a 
leader,  a  guide,  a  driver  of  a  horse  on  foot,  is.  po^-o, 
post,  office  ;  áic,  lonAt). 

Lines  125  to  130. — CApcAnAip,  of  amity.  See  Mr. 
Gall.igher's  note  on  pic  iia  peippoe. 

Lines  130  to  135. — ITIi-poigeA-OAmuil  Aip  pon  =  neAtii- 
poi^eATDAc  cum. 


scénii   mu-n^x-'peusi'oe. 

1p   illicit)    •OAni    leijeAt)    aiji    pcéiiii   Hic-nA- 

peppine  [recte  pmn  nA  peippme.] 
\,\n   CAob  po  tie  GAcnAp  ó  loccAp. 
Ü15  TDeAÍpAt)  ó'n  jpéin  le  péun  ai)i  niAi'Din, 
'S  ni  cei-óeAnn  Aip  Aip  50  ts-ci  'n  oiwce. 
11i"L  'ouibpión  -OÁ  liieut)  no  pleupgAxi  ceAC- 

AnnAit) 
1)-  ciitiiA  CKv'n   CAob  A15  A  pempij  An  5A1]i- 

bpioii 
IIac  b-pml  pA]'5AT!)  a'p  péiip  be  pÁJAib  A15 

An  eAblAC 
'S    111    b]iéu5   nAc    pAT)A   a   cmt»   pAO]icAnn 

[pio)icÁn.] 

ÜÁ'n   cA]\)i-piA-ó    ó'n    "Oi'geAn   pA0i   nA   cint) 

bcAnnA 
50  i"iopiii-òe  A  peiceAiii  ai]\  riiÁinAib. 
ÜÁ'n    eilit)   'p  A  Iaoij  50   piAiiiAriiAib  tnAC- 

nA]-AC, 
Síniice  Aip  leApACA  pÁpAi  j. 
ÜÁ'n  bpoc  'pA'  iiiiol-bui-òe,  An   nAoipg  'jup 

An    peATDÓj    All 

CpopAc,  ceApc-pjiAOic,  cpeAbAp    caoc   Agup 

bACAinn  Aim, 
ÜÁ  nA  cominije  píûliiiA)i,  bionn'iAp  pAippinn 

All  n , 
'S  nAc  AOibinn  An  baIa  Aip  a'  c-prÁiii  Ann. 

ÜÁ'n   cpAijen  n'i   a  móinpéup    cjiAcnonA  'p 
Ain  niAi-oin 
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'S  50  iiió)í-itióii  A  j-CAireAm  riA  h-oi-óce, 
üe  AoibneA]'  tiA  yo-òÌA  ceólcA  A15  beŵCA 
A  cójbÁil,  iiieAl-A  ■oe  cjiAébA. 
CÁ   CUACA   '11A  flóijcib  lé  ceó    nA  iiKMUne 

Aim, 
Seinni  léi|\  iiócA  ceóL  aju]'  c^\]\i:AnA]- ; 
<\n     lonn-nub    ']\\    i'nióiLin    te    c1io]\iii]'    a 

y)\eA5Aiiic 
v\in  bóiTO  tiA  |.-e]\i-it)e  50  i'ionuije. 

All  yeAn  A  pubAt  éiiie  le  pléii-úin  i-caIau' 

■pUAip   l"pÓ)lC  AJII)-  AtCeAf  Atl    C-fAOJAll   ]-0, 

CfAiiiiT-'innc  A  gAine  tiAc  |:éit)i]\  a  bACAü. 
\\ì]\  peiq-CAib  A15  iTiAicAib  ha  cí)ie, 
\y  loniAi-ó  pn  i'éAC  50  '^éu]\  a  bjieAriiutj  j-é, 
Coi]'  yAijije,  pléibce,  '^uy  éut)An  iiiACAijiije 
'S  jup   b-e  CAnAiinnnc   a  béil,  e)X)i]\  ỳeu]i 

Aguj'  caIatìi 
50  b-|:uil  swaj/  leij-  a  b-].'e]i|-iT)  coibce. 

ÜAinnbinriA  h-éiiieAiin   ik\ -óiAij  a  ti-rAii- 

cui]-iie 
'Si  i'o  All  ycoìt  leip  a  b-|-i]iniii 
iVbAiiiii  CilLréiiie  pceiiii  gAC  glAii-uii'^e 
1  iii-béuL  A  lÁn-niAHA  '-pAn  oibce 
ÜÁ   bnA-oÁii   A  c-]-éii]-íiiii  Aj  eijiije  ai)i  caji- 

IIA15  Ann 
^n  b)ieAC  Ai]i  A  téim  'nA  oiAij  50  ihachai-ac  ; 

11l'L  Iŵpg   At]\   A   J^-CAeb  T)A  liléut)  A  5|\A-DA111, 

11ac  i:é)t)i)i  A  ceApcw  le  iíon  Aim. 

"Oe    yeAji)!   Y  bÁ)i)\    Ac  le  yÁJAil  A15  a  b- 

i:ei]ipt) 
IliiAi]!  Anunij^eA]"  ncAjic  jAOice  iiiói]ie 
CÁ  caIa-ò  An  bÁit»  ))"  peÁ]i]i  ó  j^il'l-"'" 
50  bÁije  CiIIaIIaiu  ai|i  nA  cópcAi-ò 
lli'l  ]-oiceAc  -oA  liiéut)  nAc  ■D-CAi]\ni5eAnii  a]' 

yAi]i5e  Ann 
LoinjeA]'    nA    Si^Ain   ajii)'    hiáIaij    robAc 

0J1]1ÜA, 

ÜÁ  yiji  Ajiip  nmÁ,  -oul  i'rÁcAt)  jÁ  cAiceAt), 
'S  nAc  ■oeAf  An  jiut)  bAile  tio'n  c-|-óinc  ]'in. 


THE    BEAUTIES    OF    RINNA^ 
FERSDE.i 

It  is  time  for  me  to  read  (or  recite)"  on  the 
beauty  of  Rinnafersde 


(Which  is)  on  this  side  of  Aughnis  from  the 

lower  (side). 
A  brightness  from  the  sun  comes  with  luck 

in  the  morning, 
And  it  goes  not  back  until  night  ; 
There  is  no   blackness,  however  great,  nor 

bursting  of  showers. 
No  matter  on  which  side  the  rough  weather 

blows, 
That  the  cattle  have  not  shelter  and  grass 

to  get  (there), 
And  it  is  not  false  that  long  is  its  grass.- 

The  stag  from  Digean,-'  under  his  antlers. 
Continually  is  gazing  expectantly  on   the 

hills  there. 
The  hind  and  fawn  are  sportive,  frisky, 
Stretched  on  beds  of  overgrowth. 
The  badger  and  leveret,  the  snipe  and  the 

plover. 
The  pheasant,^  grouse,  woodcock,  and  ducic, 

are  there  ; 
The  prolific  rabbits,  numerous,  plentiful  ;'' 
And  is  not  the  floating  swan  delightful  ? 
The  corncrake  is  in  the  meadow,  evening 

and  morning. 
And  more  especially  during  the  night  ; 
Of  the  delights  of  Todhla  (Ireland)  is  the 

music  of  bees 
I'aking    honey   off   the    branches    (of   the 

trees). 
There  are  hosts  of  cuckoos  by  (the  time  of) 

the  morning  mists, 
Playing    according    to    note,    music    and 

amity," 
The  blackbird  and  thrush  (are)  responding 

with  chorus 
On  the  shores  of  the  ferry  continually. 

The  man  who  travelled  (all  over)  Ireland 

for  pleasure,  some  time 
With    the    sport    and    amusement   of   this 

world. 
The  chief  of   the  game   (whom)  it   is  not 

possible  to  hinder, 
(And   who   is)   feasted   by  the  c/i'tc  of  the 

country ; 
Many  a  seat  has  he  .surveyed  keenly 
At  the  foot  of  the  sea,  mountains,  and  the 

face  of  plains, 
And  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  his  mouth, 

between  grass  and  land  (soil), 
The  ferry  has  the  palm  for  ever. 
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The  river-mouths  of  Ireland  arc,  after  it,  in 

contempt ; 
This  is  with  truth  the  most  excellent, 
The  river  of  Kiltaine  is  the  beaut}'  of  each 

clear  water 
In  the  mouth  of  the  tide  at  night ; 
The  salmon  of  the  season  is  ascending  the 

rocks, 
The  trout,  on  the  leap,  sportively  following  ; 
There  is  no  fish  on  the  wave,  however  great 

its  jnyousness," 
That  cannot  be  taken  with  a  net  there. 

Over  and  above  the  good  luck  to  be  found 

at  the  ferry, 
When  the  strength  of  high  wind  rises, 
It    has    the   best    boat-haven    to  be  found 

from  Gal  way 
To  the  bay'  of  Killala  on  the  coasts. 
There    is    no  vessel,    however    large,    that 

draws  not  from  sea  to  it 
The  ships  of  Spain  with  sacks  (or  bales;  of 

tobacco  on  them. 
Men  and  women  arc  consuming  it,  a 
And  is  it  not  a  nice  thing,  a  place  of  that 

kind? 


NOTES  TO  RIU-IKVVeUSTOe. 

(Hie  for  ^ititi,  a  sharp  point.  i:ê]\]'TOe,  the  genitive 
case  of  veiipr-i'^i  ^  sandbank).     Ed.  G.  jf. 

'  Rith-na-ferside,  pronounced  Rinnafersae.  I  think  this 
name  means  the  "  run  "  or  extent  of  the  ferry,  or  it  may 
be  the  pinn  or  division  of  the  ferry  ;  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  is  the  genitive  case  of  fejp)-'''i  ^  ferry. 

-  Çjopc^iinn,  pr.  Xuiefzveer/iinn,  is  a  long,  rich,  creep- 
ing kind  of  grass  of  which  I  don't  know  the  English 
name,  nor  the  correct  spelling  in  Irish. 

^  <.\n  c,sl^^\-pl 4-D  ó'n  t)íf;eAn,  I  have  translated,  "the 
stag  from  Ìîigean,"  CApp-pi-ô,  a  kind  of  deer,  I  don't 
know  to  which  species  it  belongs  :  I  think  the  red  deer. 
During  the  first  half  of  this  century  deer  were  frequently 
seen  among  the  hills  in  that  part  of  Mayo.  I  know  old 
men  who,  themselves,  killed  deer.  They  are  now  totally 
extinct.  Digean,  a  wild  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain  Corsliabh,  the  principal  haunt  of  the  deer. 

^  Cpo|-ac,  pr.  cressach.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  English 
name  of  this  bird  is  pheasant. 

^  f&t\\pr\-^,  wide.  Here  it  means  plentiful,  abundant. 
Co  f?ûii\pn5  \,é  nióm,  and  similar  expressions,  are 
common. 

''  C<Ji\c4nAf,  amity,  friendship.  I  think  this  is  nearly 
the  snme  as  c4|\rinAcc*i,  charity ;  but  I  never  hrard 
eiiher  used  to  express  the  nrtue  of  charity  ;  51^'l'ó  'Ou, 
love  of  God,  I  always  heard  to  express  the  latter. 

^  5l\ŵ-oam  (spelled  phonetically).  [It  is  spelled  cor- 
rectly :  dignity  is  the  meaning.] 

'  biiiie  (pi,  bawya)  I  think  means  a  sinall  inlet  of  the 
sea  [bay]. 


'  ScácA-ü.  I  have  failed  to  find  the  English  equivalent 
of  this  word.  It  is  a  humorous  way  of  describing  a  per- 
son eagerly  or  earnestly  doing  .something  in  the  gas- 
tronomic line.  I  have  never  heard  it  applied  except 
almost  ill  the  s.ame  way  as  here. 

The  author  drew  entirely  on  his  imagination  for  the  last 
verse,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  it  is  exaggerated  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  smuggler,  not  a  ship 
ever  called  there,  or  was  hardly  seen  there. 


HISTORY    OF    ALEXANDER    THE 

GREAT. 

From  tlie  "  Leabhar  Breach 

{Continued fioin p.  249.) 

Translation  by  PROF.  C.  Geisler. 

He  put  to  death  the  kings  and  com- 
manders who  advanced  against  him  ;  he 
overthrew  Tyrus  and  Sidon  and  Carthage, 
and  no  prospect  of  friendly  compromise  was 
left  to  the  Athenians,  although  he  derived 
his  origin  from  them  ;  he  pillaged  Sicily 
and  Rhodus,  the  island  of  Aegina  and 
Egypt,  and  he  devastated  with  fire  and 
sword  (spread  a  consuming  fire  over)  many- 
tribed  Asia.  There  it  happened  that  a 
priest  of  the  idol-temple  of  the  sun-god 
(Jove)  was  called  to  him  to  confer  with  him 
about  what  he  had  said  to  him  in  his 
epistle  ;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  that. 
For  Alexander  was  perfectly  sure  himself 
concerning  his  expeditions  ;  it  was  there 
that  Alexandria,a  city  in  Egypt,  on  the  river 
Nile,  was  built.  It  is  out  of  this  place  that 
those  much-revered  and  honoured  high-kings 
came  into  prominence,  whose  name  was 
Ptolomeus,  Ptolomeus  Phisicon,  Ptolomeus 
Alexander,  Ptolomeus  Nactusamren  (?), 
Ptolomeus  Donisius,  Ptolomeus  Philopater, 
Cleopatra,  Ptolomeus  Dionisius. 

Alexander  was  a  full  year  near  the  river 
Micel,  at  the  town  which  is  called  Debritai, 
near  an  extraordinary  well,  for  ice  comes 
out  of  it  every  day,  and  it  is  boiling  with 
heat  every  night. 

He  proceeded  then  onwards  to  encounter 
the  Persian  battle,  i.e.,  the  third  and  last 
pitched  battle  ;  near  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia 
fSilia)  this  battle  was  fought.  In  this 
last  battle  then  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
was  wrested  from  the  Persians. 

larius  now  approached  on  the  other  side 
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to  give  battle  ;  4  ooo  horse  and  100,000  foot 
was  their  number.  This  battle  was  fought 
strongly  and  valiantly.  There  was  such  a 
violent  massacring  of  hatchets  upon  the 
robust  men  of  the  Persians,  just  as  troops 
strike  down  thick-set  woods  (?)  with  very 
sharp  axes,  or  as  adroit  youths  with  hand- 
same,  well-attired  folk  gather  round  animals 
on  rocks,  exactly  so  does  the  vast  throng  of 
the  Macedonians  sweep  away  (cut  off)  the 
inferior  clans  of  the  Persians.  Better, 
indeed,  for  the  Persians  was  their  death 
than  their  life  in  disgrace.  Thus,  also,  this 
valiant  very  powerful  king  chooses  for  him- 
self rather  death  than  life  ;  for  more  abun- 
dant than  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  were 
these  encounters — soles  against  necks  and 
necks  against  soles — for  the  Persians,  and 
the  blood  flowing  from  their  heads  when 
they  were  cut  down  in  the  struggle  ;  then 
all  the  vigour  and  power  of  Asia  succumbed. 
In  this  battle,  indeed,  the  Persians  were 
dragged  under  the  )'oke  of  slavery  and  of 
hardship  ;  in  this  battle  the  Macedonians 
employed  their  minds  and  their  glory  to 
the  advantage  of  their  strength,  and  of  the 
strength  of  their  king  Alexander ;  in  this 
battle  the  men  of  the  world  became  tribu- 
tary as  far  as  the  eastern  lands  to  Alexander; 
in  this  battle  awe  of  Alexander  overtook 
the  whole  world ;  at  this  battle  all  the 
eastern  nations  lost  every  expectation  of 
freedom  and  happiness  (gratification  of  the 
mind)  ;  it  is  this  battle  which  procured 
every  peace  of  heart  and  mind  to  Alexander; 
it  is  this  battle  after  which  envoys  from  the 
indigenous  people  met  to  offer  thanks  and 
blessings  to  Alexander  from  every  part. 
After  the  destructive  invasion  against  Darius 
with  the  Persians,  and  after  repelling  them, 
Alexander  spent  thirty-three  days  with  his 
host  in  dividing  the  Persian  spoils  and 
losses. 

It  was  natural  that  it  took  long  time  to 
divide  them,  since  such  great  numbers  suc- 
cumbed around  them  ;  there  were  many  very 
vigorous  kings,  and  commanders,  and  head- 
men whom  he  had  brought  together  owing 
to  this  sustained  attack  on  powerful  ene- 
mies ;  many  were  the  tribes  and  the  districts 
v/hich   they    subjected    to    their    tributes, 


customs,  liabilities  and  dues.  In  many 
steady  combats,  and  over  many  firm  men, 
did  they  prevail  by  their  odds  ;  many  guilty 
persons  bound  in  fetters,  captives  and 
prisoners,  paid  their  penalties  for  years, 
during  which  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Per- 
sians had  indulged  their  greediness  and 
opulence  ;  great  was  the  dismay  and  the 
sighing  which  the  Persian  captives  gave 
vent  to  in  contemplating  the  numerous 
treasures  which  were  divided  among  their 
foes  ;  great  was  the  mourning  and  shedding 
of  tears  which  women  gave  way  to  in  view- 
ing the  spoliation  and  degradation  of  their 
kings  and  excellent  men,  when  they  were 
thus  pillaged  ;  great  was  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  excessive  the  vociferations,  to 
which  likewise  the  fathers  of  the  Persians 
abandoned  themselves  (suffered),  when  they 
were  so  utterly  shattered  ;  great  was  the 
affliction, and  lamentation,anddespondenc_\-, 
which  seized  upon  (performed)  the  fugitives 
of  the  Persians,  who  found  themselves  on 
rocks  and  mountains,  on  hills  and  in  deserts  ; 
great  was  the  exultation  and  self-com- 
placency which  possessed  Alexander  when 
he  closely  observed  his  people ;  great  were 
the  deliberation  and  the  emotions  which 
were  experienced  by  the  stalwart  chiefs  of 
the  Macedonian  soldiery,  and  by  the  su- 
preme governors  of  the  Greek,  near  Alex- 
ander, when  they  beheld  these  vast  riches. 
Quite  naturally  so,  since  there  never  were 
such  splendid  rare  jewels  as  were  publicly 
laid  out  here. 

Word  was  then  sent  to  Alexander  that 
the  King  Darius  had  escaped,  and  was  kept 
in  honourable  restraint  among  his  owmi 
people.  Alexander  then  commanded  to 
the  Thessalian  horsemen  to  pursue  Darius  ; 
theyset  out, and  Alexander  himself  followed 
in  their  track.  The  reason,  however,  why 
Darius  was  subjected  to  this  dependency 
on  his  own  people  was  that  he  accepted  a 
battle,  i.e.,  that  he  proceeded  to  a  battle 
valiantly.  When  his  army  had  been  de- 
feated he  went  forth  covered  with  wounds, 
so  that  he  was  lonely  in  the  dejection  of 
his  spirits,  like  a  woman.  Thus  the  Thes- 
salian swarms  overtook  him,  when  they 
gazed  at  him  with  his  gashes,  wounds,  and 
his  streaming  blood.  Alexander,  on  his  way, 
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came  upon  this  Darius  bleeding  from  his 
many  cuts,  just  when  he  breathed  his  last, 
and  at  the  very  point  of  death.  Alexander 
told  his  people  that  they  should  carry 
Darius  to  his  burial  place,  to  the  palace  of 
the  Persian  kings  ;  compassion  and  cle- 
mency moved  Alexander  to  (do)  this. 
Alexander  did  not  let  the  mother  of  Darius, 
liis  wife  and  his  daughters,  go  from  him. 
Alexander  then  assumed,  of  course,  the 
government  of  the  capital  of  the  Persians  : 
Fersepolis  is  its  name. 

This  was  a  city  which,  at  that  time,  sur- 
passed in  affluence  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  a  chief  sanctuary  and  a  pre- 
serving shrine  of  many  of  the  most  recondite 
treasures  of  earth.  She  was  a  nurse  of 
dignities  and  a  foster-mother  of  the  lands 
and  populations  of  Asia.  By  her  everyone 
was  checked  (violated),  and  }-et  she  was  not 
violated  by  anyone  during  the  reign  (period) 
of  seventeen  Persian  kings,  until  Alexander 
came.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  fell,  ac- 
cording to  calculation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Persians  within  the  three  years,  during 
which  he  was  occupied  in  concentrating 
and  preparing  and  giving  the  three  battles 
which  we  have  related  here. 

Alexander  hereafter  invaded  the  whole 
of  Syria,  conquered  many  cities,  laid  waste 
Cilicia,  overthrew  Cappadocia,  crushed  the 
armies  of  the  island  of  Rhodus,  annihilated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  Taurus. 
He  put  the  men  of  the  north  of  the  earth 
under  his  tribute,  his  laws,  and  dues.  This 
was  rather  hard  on  them ;  they  had  not 
been  frequently  under  service  ;  their  troops 
were  spirited  until  Alexander  came.  He 
inflicted  a  defeat  on  Anntern,  king  of 
Scythia,  pillaged  the  Hyrcanians,  invaded 
the  Damandri-,  who  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  Here 
then  it  was  where  the  dreadful  dog,  whom 
they  describe  in  Persian  as  the  monster 
"  Parscen,"  (?)  turned  up  before  Alexander, 
and  the  name  of  this  dog  is  Bemoth,  and 
this  dog  takes  every  day  for  his  meal  what- 
ever he  hits  upon  in  his  search  in  the 
mountains,  either  savage  beasts,  or  cattle, 
or  people.  This  formidable  dog  has  the 
real  figure  of  a  man  when  he  feeds  upon 
the  clumsy  (haughty)  mass  of  those  whom 


he  has  violently  deprived  of  life.  It  is  this 
dog  which  killed  the  monster  (whale)  and 
the  elephant  which  was  before  Alexander, 
and  Alexander  did  not  proceed  sidewards 
to  the  northern  countries,  to  the  Techtmori 
from  dread  of  this  dog.  He  came  back 
and  went  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  the  Hierosolymites,  ?>.,  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  was  engaged 
m  his  invasions  of  the  world. 

The  chief  rulers  and  the  foremost  men 
and  leaders  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Israelite  people,  betook 
themselves  to  the  High-priest  load  (lothas) 
in  order  to  deliberate.  They  declared  it 
would  be  right  on  our  part  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  Alexander  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  about  peace,  friendly  disposi- 
tion, and  settled  relations  ;  for  the  cities 
have  no  advantage  if  they  do  not  place 
themselves  under  allegiance  to  his  will, 
load  replied,  saying,  it  would  be  indeed 
more  proper  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  our  own  God  for  (securing)  peace 
and  benevolent  dispositions  ;  for  He  pos- 
sesses the  might,  and  the  wrath,  and  indig- 
nation to  lower  down  and  crush  ;  he  has 
power  over  all  visible  and  invisible  elements, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  relieve  and  support. 
A  fasting  and  severe  abstinence  was  then 
imposed,  and  they  supplicated  their  Israelite 
God  to  give  them  increase  (to  sustain  them). 
Just  then  Alexander  advanced  with  kingly 
fervour  and  frowning  anger  over  the  smooth 
plains  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  against  the 
chief  city,  Jerusalem.  He  utters  forcible 
threats  against  them.  The  sons  of  Israel 
went  forward,  and  load,  in  his  noble  priestly 
attire,  and  the  people  of  the  town,  went 
forward  along  with  him  until  they  were  at 
the  northern  side  of  the  town,  near  Mount 
Sion.''  It  was  a  beautiful  well-arranged 
procession  which  the  Israelite  people  pre- 
sented. The  very  venerable  chief  of  the 
noble  people  led  on  this  procession  against 
their  invaders  and  foes.  load,  the  High- 
priest,  was  vested  in  the  venerable  priestly 
garments  of  his  high  office,  in  the  chief 
place  and  in  front  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 
They  held  then  a  sitting  of  the  synod  near 
the  city.  Alexander  on  his  onward  march 
arrived.      Kings,  and  generals,  and  lords 
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accompanied  him,  the  king  Alexander,  on 
his  march  to  visit  Jerusalem  ;  there  were 
organ  players,  and  hornblowers,  and  pipers, 
trumpeters,  fiddlers,  and  whistlers,  before 
his  host.  There  were  jongleurs  exhibiting 
their  feats  and  quick  leaps  before  the  royal 
pavilions.  They  arranged  a  circle  of 
golden  and  silver  shields,  along  with  gems 
of  carbuncle  and  thick-set  precious  stones 
about  them  at  the  outer  front  of  the  arm)'. 
Many  valiant  men  moved  about  in  the 
royal  lines.  Exceedingly  novel  was  the 
sight  and  the  doings  (attendance)  of  these 
throngs  on  the  fields  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 
Very  impressive,  indeed,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  compact  movements,  i.e.,  of  the 
hosts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  Heroic 
and  formidable  was  the  lustre  which  was 
shed  upon  the  king  on  his  advance  towards 
the  city.  There  were  men  quite  prepared 
to  perpetrate  wicked  deeds  ;  there  were 
further,  champions  ready-handed  to  cut  to 
pieces  anyone,  even  of  noblest  birth.  There 
were  youthful  bands  most  active  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  (.lot  shrinking  from)  depre- 
dating, and  prostrating,  and  killing  on  that 
occasion. 

When  now  Alexander  approached  the 
wise,  honorable  synod  of  Jerusalem,  he  per- 
ceived that  brilliant  priestly  raiment,  which 
bore  resemblance  to  the  raiment  which  was 
u;)on  Christ  when  he  appeared  unto  him 
previousl}',  his  mind  became  disturbed  ; 
awe  and  anxiety  were  produced  in  him  by 
its  aspect ;  his  heart  and  spirit  were  softened 
at  the  recollection  of  the  vision  and  appari- 
tion which  the  Lord  revealed  unto  him  in 
the  Macedonian  city  called  Dion,  when  he 
beheld  that  pious  High-priest  in  his  lovely 
priestly  garment  about  him. 

Parmenio  and  some  of  his  fellow-chiefs 
asked  of  him  what  caused  this  alteration  of 
his  countenance,  for  these  chiefs  were  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  gazing  at  the  features 
of  the  king.  Then  the  vision  is  explained 
them  which  God  manifested  to  him  in  a 
garment  similar  to  the  one  wli.ch  was  about 
load,  and  the  strength  which  God  strength- 
ened him  with  (is  explained)  in  order  that 
he  might  undertake  the  supremacy  over 
Asia,  and  the  power  which  he  derived  from 
the  command  of  God,      And  it  was  not 


made  known  until  before  Jerusalem.  The 
trumpets  of  peace  are  sounded  by  them, 
and  he  worshipped  the  Lord  with  great 
humility  and  modesty,  and  Alexander 
asked  all  his  people  to  adore  the  one  God, 
so  that  there  was  a  change  of  worship  here. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  constant  practice  with 
Alexander  to  change  his  (object  of)  worship 
in  every  town,  and  so  it  continued  to  be 
his  habit  afterwards  in  every  town.  Alex- 
ander did  not  deviate  from  it  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  load  then  related  to  the  Israelite 
people  the  actions  he  had  performed  in 
respect  of  such  worship.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, Ale.xander  waged  war  against  the 
Parthians,  a  race  rude  and  fierce  in  combats ; 
these  are  exactl}'  those  people  of  the  world 
who  are  used  to  arrows  and  to  hurl  them 
off.  Ale.xander  then  broke  them  down  and 
injured  them  severely,  so  that  their  best 
men,  their  heroes,  their  battle  soldiers,  fell 
by  him,  and  he  did  not  spare  (leave)  any 
one  of  them  except  those  who  were  on  the 
breasts  of  their  women,  and  everything 
which  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  "  gate- 
ways of  war."  At  first  they  had  fought  in 
conjunction  with  the  Persians,  and  further 
on,  towards  the  latter  end,  quite  by  them- 
selves. 

Then,  however,  Alestris,  the  queen  of 
the  Amazones,  arrived  ;  she  had  another 
name  besides,  i.e.,  Minotha.  She  had  borne 
children  to  Alexander.  It  seemed  that  her 
children  and  the  children  of  Alexander 
were  of  a  vehement  temper.  These  women 
folk  who  arrived  there  were  numerous, 
three  hundred  women  of  these  valiant  curled 
Amazones.  This  is  their  number  in  that 
encounter.  They  had  invaded,  indeed,  and 
overwhelmed  the  Hyrcani,  and  Hibergiti, 
and  Parabani,  and  Sabii,  and  other  tribes 
which  find  themselves  towards  the  Caucasus 
Mountain  in  the  north.  Yet  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  give  a  full  account  of 
these  women  here. 

Ale.xander  subjugated  also  the  Crasmi 
and  the  Dacti,  a  race  hitherto  never  reduced 
under  an)'one's  power.  He  reached  the 
town  whose  name  is  Nisam,  and  he  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Didalta  Mountain,  and 
came  to  Pilisa,  to  the  queen  ;  so  that  Alex- 
ander took  from   her  this  land  as  a  dowry. 
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He  stormed  the  huge  rocks  which  Hercules 
had  shrunk  from  (was  unable)  conquering, 
for  a  very  great  earthquake  had  prevented 
(forbidden)  him.  Alexander,  however,  ac- 
quitted himself  better  than  Hercules  in 
accomplishing  this  deed.  He  killed  many 
of  the  leaders  and  magnates  of  his  own 
race.  There  fell  by  him  Amyutas,  son  of 
the  sister  of  his  mother,  and  son  of  the 
father  of  his  stepmother  ;  there  fell  Par- 
nieiiio,  and  Philatas,  and  Atolius,  and 
.Arcilaus,  and  Pansanias  ;  there  fell  also  by 
him  Clytus,  in  the  force  of  his  age,  for  hav- 
ing declared  that  Philipp  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior  at  the  time  when  Philipp 
e.Kcelled  in  valour  far  beyond  Alexander. 
"  Does  it  seem,  then,  to  you,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  that  your  valour  is  on  the  same 
level  with  mine,  but  does  not  deserve  to  be 
compared  to  Philipp's  ?"  Alexander  then 
turns  round  at  once  and  puts  his  hand 
under  his  spear,  so  that  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  and  that  his  blood  was  stained 
and  intermixed  with  the  vessels  full  of 
drink  and  food  (in  them  and  on  them)  in 
the  ro)'al  apartment.  He  perpetrated  other 
criminal  deeds.  The  philosopher  Calistius, 
an  associate  and  companion  of  Alexander 
himself,  from  the  school  of  Aristotiles,  so 
that  he  was  in  constant  attendance  on 
Alexander  during  his  hustings.  It  was  the 
appellation  of  God,  and  the  worship  of  a 
God,  which  they  used  to  bestow  upon 
Ale.xander  whenever  they  were  in  his  pre- 
sence, in  every  place  where  they  addressed 
him ;  so  that  Calistius,  the  philosopher, 
said  to  the  Macedonian  chiefs  who  were  in 
his  company  :  "  It  is  not  the  faith  of  So- 
crate,"  said  he,  "  along  with  Plato  and 
Aristotiles,  which  we  act  upon,  for  there  is 
one  God  whose  existence  they  affirm.  It 
is  an  error  on  our  part  to  confer  the  title  of 
God  on  Alexander  ;  but  he  may  be  entitled 
to  be  called  king,  and  loud  and  mighty 
emperor,  and  a  man  sanctioned  by  God." 
This  was  in  accordance  with  (the  views  of) 
the  Macedonian  chiefs,  and  they  altered 
therefore  the  way  of  addressing  and  saluting 
Alexander.  Ale.xander  took  this  to  heart, 
and  it  caused  him  much  annoyance.  It  is 
this  that  is  reported  by  Josephus  and  Jo- 
sebius  and  Orus  about  Alexander,  namely, 


that  he  put  to  death  his  friendly  associate 
from  this  reason.  These  are  then  the 
stories  which  load  related  to  the  Israelite 
people  after  this  worship  of  Alexander,  and 
his  withdrawal  from  them  had  taken  place. 


^\11    Ab-lilOK. 


A   vAb-iiiop    bpeÁ^    Áliiniii    nAC    ]nu\niineAc 

cii  An'lui-óe, 
Any  An  Laj  ó]'  nio  cotiiAin  caIL,  iiia]\  bcAii- 

1\io5An  UA  ]'i jeATJ, 
<\ti   jpiAn    Ai]\  ■Qo  bpollAc  Ag  -oeAlpAt)  Le 

h-op, 
Jau  ronn    one  'n    a  -oiiq-eACC,   gAn   5]uiAiin 

one,  5An  5ló|i, 

11. 
'S  ]\o  liiAij-eAiiunL  ■oo  jnuip  ^té,  Aiji   eipije 

x>o  'n  5néin, 
'lluAiii   A   ]-5Ai]3eAnn    a   gÁece    50    lonnpAC 

o|\r  |-"éin, 
vV')'  fotttfijeAtin  cvo'  rniicioLL  nA  cnoic  A5 

5Ái|\i-óe, 
Le  h-úi]ieAct)   An    yeip-jlAi]'  a')'  copcuii  nA 

PHAOic.* 

in. 
CÍA  iiiniic  Aji'  -óeApcA]"  Ai]!  o'  inp^ib  ]-oilL)-i5e 
llniciiÁè-iionA  Aoibinn  'Y<sit  jpiAn  Ag  üiiLpAji, 
Aj  meAbpu  JAt)  130  AilleAct)  te  gÁip-oeACA]' 

Viop, 
v\-o'  bcAnuJA-o  will'  ciioi-óe  'yzìi^  Ann  a  hi  ami 

PH  50  poti. 

1111. 
II1  1i-eól -OAiii  fpoc  eile  Aip  ■òiunm  riión  An 

x)OiiiAin, 
A  ciiin|:inn  1  j-cohiidahait)   teAr   yé\n  a  ■oit- 

ẃbAin, 
ÜA  'n   c-SiotiAn  nió]iÁtAc,  lÁn-rAOiüeAC  An 

r-Sn'nn, 
<\cc  rÁi]i-]-i  'x)    beAn-]iio5An    oh)\a   tnte  -cVb- 

liion. 

]\o  cÁn,  "OoiiinAÌ  ha  ^l'éine. 


*  /íec/e — An  ýpôoiè.     This  would  read  so  like  an  pij 
that  I  took  the  liberty  of  using  the  feminine  article. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  AS 
SPOKEN  IN  THE  EAST  RIDING 
OF  CORK.  [By  the  Writer.] 
The  Irish  spoken  in  the  East  Riding 
differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  West 
Riding.  Double  "  n  "  in  the  East  R.  is  pro- 
nounced like  "115,"  but  not  in  the  West  R. 
■ — as  "  iin,"  pro.  "iinj"  in  the  East  and 
"  tin  "  in  the  West.  A  basket  in  the  E.  is 
"  bofCẃéit),"  and  in  the  W.  "cbiAb,"  or 
"cb-AbAn."  Furniture  is  in  the  E.  "  rpi^'CAii," 
in  the  W.  "ioIaia."  The  long-handled  cross- 
block  with  which  a  boy  stops  the  holes  after 
a  woman  setting  potatoes  is  in  the  E. 
"  btocÁn,"  in  the  W.  "  |-Ai|\i5rin  "  (a  little 
watcher).  The  genitive  of  "  r<.\lAiii  "  in  the 
E.  is  "  cAÌAiiiAn,"  and  in  the  W.  "cAitnii." 
"Do"  in  the  E.  is  ''■oéni,"  in  the  W.  "  ■om." 
Cows  in  the  E.  are  "  bŵ  "  or  "  bŵc,"  in  the 
W.  "  biAib  " — and  many  more  words  and 
phrases. 


Translation. 
<\n  scLÁbní-óe  soua 

{Tlie  Happy  Agricultural  Labourer?) 
G.  J.,  No.  19,  p.  207. 

I  spent  the  beginning  of  my  life  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  county,  at  Curraghecn, 
where  my  seven  ancestors  lived  before  me — 
half  way  between  Killeagh  and  Ballyma- 
coda,  half  a  mile  south  of  Fanisk  Bridge 
(the  seat  of  a  bardic  court  about  a  hundred 
years  ago),  beside  Shanaki!  (the  residence 
of  the  poet  Patrick  Pierce  Condon  about 
fifty  j'ears  ago),  and  there  is  but  across  the 
river  between  Shanakil  and  the  "  Barony," 
where  lived  within  my  own  recollection 
learned  poets  and  many  good  Irish  scholars. 
It  is  not  of  poets  or  poetry  I  intend  to  dis- 
course now,  but  of  the  facetiousness  and 
drollery  of  a  poor  man  who  spent  his  life 
without  deceit  or  wrangling,  at  work  with  a 
spade  and  shovel ;  and  if  a  man  ever  lived 
poor  without  surliness,  happy  without  riches, 
and  at  ease  without  bitterness,  he  was 
Patrick  Burke.  About  fivc-and-forty  years 
ago,  and  for  many  years  before  that,  he  was 
at  work  for  my  father's  brother  at  Cur- 
raghecn : — 


Burke  at  the  Threshing  of  Three 

(three  men  threshing  together). 
"  Strike,  Mick  !" — "  have  at  her  odd  rib  !" 
— "  that  you  may  not  lose  the  use  (sinew) 
of  that  arm  !''  "  Raise  her,  Tim  !"  "  Fall 
her,  Mick  !"  "  See  how  she  trembles  1" 
"  You  gave  her  the  car-ache  !"  "  Hit  the 
cold  off  her  I"  "  That  your  buailthane 
(the  striking  part  of  the  flail)  may  not 
split!"  "She  is  pregnant,  poor  thing — take 
care  of  her  navel  !" — and  so  on  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  His  co-workers  had  often  to 
stop  up — they  could  not  strike  a  stroke,  but 
falling  from  weakness  with  laughter. 

The  Potatoes. 

"  How  is  the  garden  with  you,  Burke  ?" 
"  The  garden  !  Since  St.  John's  Day,  not  a 
morning  arose  on  '  Mary  Bat'  (his  wife)  that 
she  did  not  pick  a  skiah  full  of  '  alpauns'  out 
of  each  furrow,  which  the  '  fybauns'  threw 
over  the  sideledge  (out  of  bed)  during  the 
night." 

His  son  Mick  was  as  droll  as  himself,  and 
the  kindred  spirit  showed  itself  (broke 
through  his  eyes)  young  enough.  About 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  his  mother 
struck  him  and  Mick  struck  her  !  Patrick 
told  his  fellow-workmen  that  the  "  drop"  (of 
blood)  was  in  Mick.  "  And  did  you  beat 
him  ?"  (said  they).  "  Beat  him !"  (said 
Patrick).  "  I  would  not  fall  his  courage  for 
five  pounds." 

John  and  Patrick  Buckley  (called  by 
their  neighbours  the  "  Paddies"). 

These  two  brothers  lived  convenient  to 
Patrick.  They  were  married  to  two  sisters, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  lie  to  say  that  they 
had  "  the  house  full  of  children."  Burke 
said  that  the  mothers  forgot  half  their 
names  (they  were  so  numerous),  and  that 
they  had  to  count  them  into  the  "  settle" 
(bed)  as  a  brood  of  chickens  would  be 
counted  under  a  hen.  Joan  used  to  come 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  July  at  the  feet. 
Joan  would  begin  counting  "  one,  two, 
three,  four,  &c.,  &c.,  mine  are  all  collected. 
Have  you  your  own  share,  July?" 

Their  eldest  son  was  a  very  trifling  little 
fellow.     He  was  one  day  making  a  stack, 
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and  he  fell  from  the  stack,  "  as  my  pipe 
would  drop  from  my  mouth"  (said  Burke). 
They  had  a  field  opposite  the  door  (literally, 
in  the  mouth  of),  and  it  was  very  bare. 
"  By  a  curse  without  a  devil  in  it  (said 
Burke)  an  ant  could  be  scourged  around  it, 
nine  times  on  a  moon-dark  (moonless)  night, 
at  midnight." 

There  was  one  fault  in  poor  Patrick — he 
was  like  a  madman  (a  pledge  for  or  the 
worth  of  a  madman)  when  he  would  be 
without  tobacco.  He  and  his  wife  com- 
monly called  each  other  "  Mary  Bat"  and 
"  Patrick  Burke,"  and  on  a  certain  day  the 
conversation  between  them  was  as  follows: — 

Patrick. — "  '  Mary  Bat,'  did  you  send  for 
the  tobacco  for  me  ?" 

M. — "I  did  not,  Patrick  Burke — the  morn- 
ing was  wet,  and  the  poor  child  (Mick) 
would  be  drowned." 

P. — "  Let  me  have  the  tobacco;  or  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you." 

M. — "  Indeed,  Patrick,  it  is  neither  just  nor 
right  to  drive  the  poor  boy  two  miles  distant. 
on  a  wild,  rainy  day,  with  five  fine  lumps  (of 
eggs)  for  a  little  bit  of  stinking  tobacco." 

P. — "  '  Tobacco  or  trouble  ;'  clear  out, 
Mick."  And  Mick  had  to  "  clear  out,"  and 
go  to  Ballymacoda  on  a  cold,  wet  day,  the 
shank  of  a  stocking  in  his  hand,  and  "  five 
fine  lumps"  of  duck  eggs  in  it,  to  bring  a 
"  little  bit  of  stinking  tobacco,"  but  after 
his  return  there  was  an  end  to  the  "trouble" 
of  that  day.  The  pipe  was  filled  quickly 
and  carefully,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there 
was  not  a  poor  man  amongst  his  kindred — 
listen  to  himself  and  you  will  understand 
that:  — 

"  O !    sweeter    is    not    the    gentle,    lively, 
melodious  music  of  birds, 
Sweeter  is  not  the  merry  voice  of  a  stately 

young  woman. 
Than  a  leg  on  the  hob,  in  a  warm  corner. 
The  pipe  full,  and  Mary  with  me. 

"  Sweeter  is  not  the  nap  of  a  weary  man  on 
rushes. 

Sweeter  is  not  the  kiss  of  your  newly- 
wedded  young  wife, 

Than  a  leg  over  knee,  my  hand  in  my 
breast, 

My  eyes  shut,  and  I  smothered  in  smoke. 


Get  fat  ducks  and  geese  and  put  them 
turning  slowly,  roasting  on  spits. 

For  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  I  near  my 
spinning-wheel  woman. 

Both  geese  and  ducks — by  my  overcoat — 
I  would  give." 


íîotfs  anil  ©unic 


irpijio. — We  have  received  a  great  number  of  commu- 
nicatiuns  concerning  this  word,  which,  with  some  slight 
changes  of  pronunciation,  is  used  in  some  district  or  other 
of  all  four  provinces  in  the  sense  of  flesh-worm.  How- 
ever, like  many  another  common  Irish  word,  it  is  not 
found  in  any  dictionary,  'the  nearest  approach  to  n^igi'O 
is  in  O'Reilly,  where  the  word  yfiu  is  given  as  meaning, 
among  other  things,  a  flesh-worm.  F.  Lynch 's  statement 
about  the  old  man's  relation  is  amusing  and  interesting. 
He  says  it  was  as  follows  : — "  Scejii\cÁii  i-colabŵc  is  au 
animal  that  fastens  itself  in  the  eyelid  of  the  i-ebe-oo-neio, 
and  the  latter  is  an  animal  that  sticks  itself  into  the  arvi- 
pit  of  the  i.-i\i5it)."  The  word  i-cio)\cÁn  or  J•ce<^l^c<ín 
certainly  seems  to  apply  to  some  real  animal  of  a  diminu- 
tive size,  to  judge  by  the  anecdote  related  by  Mr. 
Coffey.  The  expression  ceo  11a  irpigi-oe,  used,  according 
to  Mr.  Kelly,  in  Mayo,  is  not  so  easily  explainable. 
In  Kerry,  according  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  form  is  pjMJ, 
li.uia  ,  viMJioe,  while  in  Cork,  according  to  Mr.  Coghlan, 
it  is  v)\uigi-D.  All  the  other  correspondents  give  the 
form  fpigi-o. 

Ctmile  liiÁbii. — We  have  not  received  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  expression,  supposing  it  to  mean 
something  else  than  rub  the  bag.  It  is  well  known  that 
expressions  containing  obsolete  words  have  been  frequently 
retained,  but  that  the  real  meaning  of  one  or  more  of  the 
words  having  been  forgotten,  another  meaning  has  come 
to  be  attached  to  them.  This  occurs  in  all  languages. 
Crmte  míLoi  seems  in  our  opinion  to  be  an  expression 
coming  under  this  category.  We  have,  however,  to  thank 
our  correspondents,  F.  Lynch,  D.  Coghlan,  J.  Hegarty, 
T.  O'Connor,  H.  Lavelle,  D.  F.  Faherty,  T.  Honan  and 
DoiiinalL  n&  '^\\éme,  for  their  efforts  to  unravel  the 
puzzle.  There  is  something  in  what  the  last  maintains. 
He  saj's — 1|'  é  mo  cuúipnii  ^uiMonn^Mi  "cimib<in  riiALi" 
no  "  cimib  .111  riiiiUn  "  -wjuf  bpuj-,  -opiooip,  no  yuigio- 
tjc.  ■OeJi\):J-ó  ■ouine  &  ni-bei-óea-ó  buiióce  ai]\  ûg 
ouine  eite — aj  obAi|\  no  ú^  inii]\u  cLuiceAx),  tio  mAy^ 
I'lii, — "f  §nir  ci"i't.  An  mAÌä.  -oiom,"  no  "ûcÁiniye  &m' 
cinub  4M  liiatUn  ^sgjc."  Alp  &n  5-cunid  ceu-onj 
oeipimio,  "ci  bpu]-  -oéAncA  Winn,"  &c.  The  fact  of 
sucfi  expressions  being  used  in  a  like  meaning  is  a  step 
towards  discovery. 

There  being  such  diversity  of  opinion  on  'his  point, 
hardly  any  two  of  our  correspondents  agreeing,  I  may 
then  give  my  own  conjecture.  According  to  O'Reilly  and 
O'Brien,  cuimleû-ò  is  "to  inlermedille,"  or  "tamper 
with;"  ".in  ce  cuinile^i-,  he  that  intermeddles."  In 
Munster,  cunnleio  would  be  pronounced — as  cuuLeAẃ  or 
amile,  just  as  cuimilc  or  cum.iiLc,  to  touch,  to  rub,  is 
oronounced  ciniilc.  To  meddle  with  a  bag  of  miscel- 
laneous contents  would  be  to  put  it  into  confusion — 
"  topsy-turvey,"  as  Mr.  Faherty  expresses  it.  A  feat  of 
that  kind — perhaps  a  practical  joke — in  some  locality, 
first  ga\e  rise  to  the  saying,  and  afterwards  anything  ir 
confusion  was  said  to  be  in  &  cuimlea'o  <in  liiiL^i. 
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ttuioe. — There  is  almost  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  this  word  means  the  liquid  mud  tinged  with  red  oxide 
of  iron  which  is  found  in  many  bogs.  In  O'Don.  App. 
to  O'Reilly's  dictionary,  it  is  said  to  be  '"  red  coloured 
mineral  water  that  generally  has  a  scum  on  it ;"  and  Mr. 
Gallagher  distinguished  this  water,  «11"5^  ruiwe,  from  the 
puiDe  itself.  Mr.  Lavelle,  however,  says  that  ^uiTje  is 
a  weed  that  grows  in  marsliy  land.  This  would  come  near 
the  Monaghan  word  ^xui-oeo^  we  have  alreatly  referred  to. 
A  letter  from  Imokelly,  in  the  neighbouiliood  of  Voughal, 
received  at  the  last  moment,  says  :  "  ^unTje  is  not  i\uiT>eó5. 
tluiüe  is  a  straw  reed  ;  lunoeo^  is  a  kind  of  cuilc,  some- 
what resembling  Americau  bamboo.  Iluiue  would  suit  very 
well  to  put  into  small  ticks  for  straw.  These  two  substances 
are  always  found  growing  together  in  swampy  places.  ' 

Seiòpín  |-jMAnóc. — The  statement  of  Mr.  T.  O'Connor 
that  he  often  heard  the  expression,  ino'óiACôp'i-mofeAC- 
\kÁn  i-piunAC  shows  that  the  last  two  words  are  not  so 
easily  explainable  in  their  separate  literal  meaning  as  Mr. 
Coghlan  thinks.  Mr.  Lynch  interprets  y.y.  as  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes.  .Mr.  O'Farrell  says  it  is  a  chain 
puzzle  of  which  he  gives  a  description  ;  and  'Oomtiabb  ti  j 
5peine  writes  about  it — piAxmidnnd  áiiMgce  if  ve&có,ì\\ 
A  |\éit)ceAc,  mû|\,  piûinni  no,  péi)-ce,  ûcc  ä.  b-fAO  nioj- 
Aci\Ann4ige. 

In  reference  to  i^uiTieoj,  Gwyddel  y  Gogledd  states 
that  there  is  a  strong-smelling  plant  which  is  put  into 
beds,  and  to  which  the  name  "  barranootu "  is  given 
as  pronounced  in  the  south. 

CiA  ACA  Ldci-A  no  tiomi-d  An  )'eAi\AÔ. — We  beg  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  Mr.  Morphy  for  his  letter  in  connec- 
tion with  this  question,  but  as  far  as  the  logical  consistency 
of  ciA  A^umn  is  concerned,  we  were  already  satisfied  on 
that  head.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  for  what  reason 
the  expression  cia  aca  came  to  be  used,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  and  we  have  as  yet  received  no  very  satisfactory  answer 
on  this  point. 

Messrs.  Faherty,  Morphy,  Honan  and  De  la  Hoyde 
would  change  the  expression  to  :  "cia  AjAinn — beAC-j-A 
no  Uom-t-A  An  )-eApi\Ac  ;  or  cia  AjAnin  Ap  beip  An 
1-eA|Vi\Ac,  LeAC-^-A  no  lioni-i'A.  And  the  Imokelly  cor- 
respondent says  of  the  orighial  question,  at  head  of  sec- 
tion :  "  There  is  no  other  way  of  asking  this  question 
either  in  the  County  of  Cork  or  the  County  of  Waterford, 
to  my  knowledge." 

T)omnAlL  riA  5i\éine  mentions  another  expression 
used  by  persons  on  whom  the  rain  was  coming  down 
through  the  thatch  :  t:&.  An  puttie  AnuA)-  oppAinn.  This 
is  very  appropriate — the  rain  through  a  sooty  cabin  being 
rust-coloured,  as  the  poet  describes  it.  wn  clAjApnAC 
■ôonn  50  C)\om  a'  cuipbnc  [cuipbmj]  :  the  rain-torrent 
d>ti'  coming  heavily  down.  Mr.  Coghlan's  relation  of  the 
proveib  used  in  the  Co.  Cork,  is  ni  lugdw  An  ýpig  'nÁ 
mÁtAip  An  tnLc. 

We  beg  to  thank  heartily  Mr.  De  la  Hoyde,  Mr, 
Robbins  and  Mr.  Morphy  for  their  suggestions,  to  which 
due  attention  shall  be  paid  ;  as  also  for  writing  to  us  in 
Irish.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Faherty  for  his  in- 
formation of  the  meaning  of  ^rpij'oin,  a  barb  of  a  fish 
hook,  as  well  as  the  legends  of  Diarmuid,  wlio  stole  the 
king's  daughter,  and  afterwards  the  Ai-oj-cip  buiẃe  from 
the  fairies.  'S  nÁp  tiio  leip  put)  peoipLnig  'nA  ^wixn 
éAŴmoinn.  On  this  query  very  considerable  acuteness  has 
been  shown.  Mi.  Faherty  would  correct  it  by  the  parallel 
expression  :  mop  liió  leip  'nA  poincin  biopAin  é  ;  and  Mr. 
Honan  would  change  the  expiession  to  'S  riAihobeip  'iia 
yeopbng  AnAni  eAWniomn.  This  is  virtually  the  same  as 
Mr.  Faherty 's,  and,  moreover,  it  is  poetry.  I  must  lieg 
Mr.  Lynch  to  reconsider  his  example:  "niopiiio  leip 
bmpAii  'iiA  é  [he  would  not  esteem  a  pin  of  more  imp,>r- 


tance  than  it ;  not  as  Mr.  Lynch  says  t  "  It  was  to  him  ot 
no  greater  consequence  than  a  pin."]  Another  expres- 
sion by  Mr.  Lynch  opens  a  new  field  :  t1iop  1110  Aige 
peAJAti  A  caccatS  'nA  A15  cac  Int.  "  The  throttling  of 
him  would  be  of  no  greater  difficulty  to  John  than  the 
throttling  of  a  mouse  would  be  to  a  cat."  Is  there  any 
difference  between  niop  liio  Leip  and  niop  thó  Aige? 
There  is  a  great  difterence  between  buẃ  beAg  leip  é.  and 
but)  bcAS  Aige  e. 

Note. — The  'nA  (than)  is  placed  before  the  object  in- 
trinsically of  less  value  after  mo,  but  the  contrary  after 

UigA. 

We  think  that  no  better  work  could  be  done  than  the 
collection  of  local  words  and  expressions,  with  their 
accepted  meanings,  and  any  legends,  stories,  or  anecdotes 
connected  with  them.  On  perusing  such  communications 
we  .should  be  left  the  labour  of  sifting  or  winnowing  the 
chaff  from  the  corn. 

The  replies  to  the  Notes  and  Queries  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  promise  shortly  to  make  this  portion  of 
the  periodical  very  interesting,  as  well  as  very  important. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  space  does  not  allow  some 
of  the  letters — including  three  in  Irish— to  be  given  at 
length,  or  at  any  rate  long  extracts  from  them.  Will  our 
correspondents  further  favour  us  with  explanations  of  the 
p.\ssages  below,  elucidating  them  with  any  customs  or 
habits  that  throw  light  upon  them,  and  quoting  any 
writings  they  know  containing  the  words  that  require  ex- 
planation. 

(i.)  ■OpÁsbAp  'DO  cumAun  rlAf,  Laj;,  &\i  ipe,  1 
■o-cÁnAipce  An  cLuice  cpuATO. 

This  w.as  said  by  one  of  our  fairy  queens  to  the  f  o,-t 
when  his  friend  and  benefactor  was  in  typhus  fever,  an  1 
the  three  fatal  sisters  were  flitting  about  him.  The  hard 
game  was  the  crisis  of  the  fever.     What  is  CAriAtpce  ? 

(2.)  In  the  song  tllÁipe  Hum,  Ir.  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  I., 
p.  29S,  the  poet  writes  : — 

ÜA  puil  nio  cpoiẃe  ipcij  'nA  bpAOÁin  cpíonA.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  bpAOÁm  cpionA? 

(3.)  An  Irish  bard,  addressing  the  hero  ofhis  poem,  said  : 
CópA  ■ôuic-pe  'nÁ  -o'puipionti  An  JAblA-beupbA 
iróobA  ■ópuioim  ú  loniAp  nA  h-Aimiléi]-e. 
What  is  lomAp  nA  h-AimiLéipe?     Sixty  years  ago,  the 
expression  was  in  the  mouth  of  old  people  in  Waterford. 
[The  bard  was  <\oŵ  buiẃe  niAC  Cuipcin  and  the  person 
addressed,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  clan  of  .MacCartha.] 

(4.)  In  a  poem,  <Mp  bÁp  Uipf^eApit)  pAoip  bAile  An- 
m'plpc,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  the  poet  said  : — 
C1A  pn  òuJAinn  A15  ccacc  50  piociiiAp 
A  j-cupAigeAcc  Aip  cpAnAoiL  Aoibinii  ? 
What  is  cpAnAoil,  and  is  cupAigeAcc  a  mistake  for 
niApcui  jeAcc? 

Death  made  use  of  the  same  expression  to  ComÁpX)e 
póipce  when  summoning  him  to  the  other  world  : 

5eobAip  niApcui  JeAcc  Áp-o  Aip  cpAnAoiL  Aoibinn 
Aig  T3ut  -oo'n  ceAuipALL  1  g-cionn  -oo  •ôAoineA-ò. 
Further  on  the  poet  said  of  the   corpse  of  Richard 
Power  : 

5An  éitie  50  neuuA  Aip  a  tiiin-copp,  tAx.  coiiipA  ctáip 

a'p  lÁn-glAp  ■oiobuim,  Aip  riiATOiwe  pa-OA  jlApApince. 

What  explanation  is  given  of  tan  jLAr  üiolintn  V 

The  title  of  a  poem   by  ■OAibi-o  o   DpuAWAip  is— An 

ton^-bpireAt)    .1.    Atinnb    00    pinnpeAt)    peACAiwe     A 

cloinnc  LongAp  bAnjAp  ■o'eipmn   Ann   86,   1691  :    the 

shipwreck,  i.e..  how  the  sins  of  her  children  made  a ? 

of  Ireland  in  October,  1691  [ihe  Tre.\ly  of  Limerick,  it 
need  not  be  said,  was  signed  at  that  date].     In  the  poem 
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descriliing  the  demoralized  state  of  the  anny,  he  says — 
LoiigjilMT)  Liiijiipio  i-jiMpi-o  niAp  i-5u,itiie  cpu-o. 
CpuiD  is  another  form  of  •diiui-o  or  tifUi-Deoj.  a  starling. 
Are  the  terms  lonjjp  tanjip  in  use  in  any  locality  now, 
and  what  meaning  "lo  the  people  attnch  to  them  ?  When 
used  as  a  verb,  they  convey  tlie  same  notion  as  the 
modern  skedaddle  ;  but  this  term  has  got  a  place  in  our 
best  modern  dictionaries. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  a  detailed 
description  of  the  l■e..^CJ^j)l  ]-^i<in,\c  from  a  Youghal  cor- 
respondent. He  describes  it  as  a  puzzle  consisting  of  an 
iron  l)ar  formed  into  a  square,  with  rings  oti  ii.  The 
puzzle  was  to  take  these  rings  off.  TDOTÎin*ilL  riA  ^péine 
had  already  given  his  opinion  that  the  (■e<\ci\Án  iimahìc 
was  Slime  kind  of  puzzle. 

Xi'lt. — Correspondents  desire  the  English  or  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  known  in  Irish  as  cpeun-Loci,  and  the 
English  name  of  the  disease  cpe<ii-luAC. 


ansbjcrs  to  (Corrrsponîifnts. 


O'C,  London. — Of  Irish-English  dictionaries  the  fol 
lowing  were  printed  :  O'Cleary's,  m  Louvain  ;  Johi: 
O'liryan  s,  in  Paris  ;  De  Vere  Coneys',  O  Brien's  and 
O'Reilly's,  in  Dublin.  We  believe  all  are  out  of  print 
except  O'Reilly's.  Of  English- Irish  dictionaries  the 
following  were  printed:  M'Curtin's.  in  Paris;  Con- 
nellan's  and  Foley's,  in  Dublin.  These  are  all  now  out 
of  print.  There  are  a  great  many  Irish-English  diction- 
aries -Still  in  manuscript.  The  most  valuable  of  these  i^ 
that  of  Peter  O'Connell,  the  original  MS.  of  which  is  i 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  in  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Several  small 
glossaries  were  also  published  from  time  to  time,  among 
others  by  the  Celtic  Society.  This  Society  has  been 
many  years  defunct  ;  but  its  present  representative  is  John 
T.  Gilbert,  Villa  Xova,  Bl.rckrock,  Co.  Dublin.  Lliwya 
wrote  a  glossary  or  English-Irish  dictionary.  The  follow 
ing  have  written  and  published  Irish  grammars  :  Mac 
Curtin,  Donlevy.  Vallancey.  Hallidav,  Xeilson  and  Lvnch 
O'Brien,  John  O'Connell,  Patrick  'Lynch,  E.  O'Reilly 
Scurry,  Owen  Connellan,  John  O'Donovan,  Ulick  J 
Canon  Bourke.  J.  C.  Zeuss,  John  H.  Molloy,  Ernest 
Windisch.  The  grammars  of  Zeuss  and  Windisch  treat 
only  of  ancient  Iriîh.  The  former  is  written  in  Latin,  the 
latter  in  German.  There  are  two  translations  into  Eng- 
lish of  Windisch's  grammar,  one  by  Dr.  Xorman  Moore, 
the  other  by  the  Rev.  James  P.  MacSwiney.  There  are 
also  two  school  grammars  of  Irish,  one  by  Wright,  the 
other  by  Joyce.  There  are  several  good  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  Scotch  Gaelic. 

Enquirer. — The  struggle  for  the  recognition  of,  and  fair 
play  towards  the  native  language  of  a  country,  where  it  has 
been  partially  supplanted  by  a  foreign  tongue,  is  a  very 
common  state  of  things.  E.xamples  of  it  aie  found  at  the 
jjiesent  day  in  Russian  Poland,  for  Polish  against  Russian  ; 
in  Prussian  Poland,  for  Polish  against  German  ;  in  Bo- 
hemia, for  Czech  against  German ;  in  Hungary,  for 
M.agyar  against  German  and  the  Sclavonic  dialects,  and  for 
these  again  against  Magyar ;  in  Belgium,  for  Flemish 
against  French  ;  in  Lorraine,  for  French  against  German  : 
in  Lower  Canada,  for  French  against  English  ;  in  W.ile.--, 
for  Welsh  against  English  ;  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
Isles,  for  Scotch  Gaelic  against  English ;  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  for  Manx  against  Engl  sh  ;  in  Brittany,  for  Breton 
against  French  ;  in  Biscay,  for  Basque  against  Spanish, 
and  so  on.     In  some  the  struggle  has  been  quite  success- 


ful, in  others  it  has  failed.  This,  of  course,  has  depended 
on  the  national  spirit,  intelligence,  and  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple speaking  the  native  language,  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
they  enjoyed.  We  cannot  tell  you  yet  whether  the  strug- 
gle for  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland 
will  fail  or  succeed. 

Eblana. — The  Gaelic  Union  offers  facilities  for  anyone 
wishing  to  learn  Irish,  and  wishing  to  take  the  necessary 
trouble  for  the  purpose.  It  has  on  its  Council  good  Irish 
scholars,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  language,  and 
fluent  Irish  speakers.  There  is  at  present  no  excuse  for 
any  person  residing  in  Dublin  for  complaining  of  want  of 
facilities  for  learning  Irish,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  most 
other  European  languages.  It  is  also  ready  to  furnish 
all  information  on  matters  connected  with  the  Irish  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

T.  M. — The  present  officials  of  the  Gaelic  Union  are- 
Editor  of  the  Gadic  Jountal,  Mr.  John  Fleming,  17 
Cariisle-stieet.  S.C.R.  ;  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  .Ma.xwell 
H.  Close,  .M..\.,  40  Lower  Baggot-street  ;  Secretaiies, 
Rev.  John  E.  Nolan,  O.D.C.,  St.  Mary's,  Gaytield, 
Donnybrook,  Co.  Dublin,  and  Mr.  R.  G'Mulrenin, 
17  Carlisle-street,  South  Circular-road.  The  Office  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  is  at  19  Kiidare-street. 


DR.  JOHN  O'DONOVAN'S  TRANS- 
LATION OF  THE  SPEECH  OF 
ACHILLES. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  great 
Irish  scholar,  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  was 
also  no  mean  poet  in  his  native  language. 
However,  his  translation  of  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Achilles  upon  Agamemnon's 
having  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  Brisecs, 
is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  command  he 
possessed  over  poetical  language.  The 
original  is  in  Book  I.,  line  225  to  250,  of 
the  Iliad,  and  the  translation  is  in  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  Pope  in  his  English  ren- 
dering. There  is  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  syllables  in  the  Irish  and  the  original 
Greek,  there  being  360  in  the  former  and 
375  in  the  latter,  thus  giving  the  advantage 
of  conciseness  to  O'Donovan.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  Archbishop  Mac- 
Hale's  translation  with  O'Donovan's.  We 
extract  the  latter  from  Owen  Connellan's 
Dissertation  on  Irish  Grammar,  published 
in  1834,  a  work  long  since  out  of  print,  like 
so  many  other  valuable  Irish  works.  If 
not  now  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal,  this 
beautiful  translation  runs  the  danger  of 
being  lost. 

<.\  iTiei]'5eói)A  c|\éic  ó  pon,  cÁ  lÁn  uithiatdC) 
A  JA-ÒAi);   AT)'   ]\0]'5<Mb,(-)    Acc    At)'    c|\oiüe 

tlUMl   f-lAJ, 
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Ill  •óeŵCAif  111*111  A  i-cAiiiniii  t]\é^■n  leu'  ftó^, 
IIÁ  fó]-  le  pÌACAib  Jiiéije  a  5-ceilj;-5teó-ó(3) 
\)^yò  hÁy  leAC  pn  !  a  pji  liieŵCA!  b']:eÁ)\)i, 

ní  biiéiig, 
LeAC  i-nilJAl  Ai)i  yitr>  ■|ro)-'Loii5]DOi]ic('')  iiiói|\ 

iiA  n-5)iéii5, 
"Oo  buAin  A  -oiiAi)-'  ■oe  iieAc  a  lÁriipA-ó  ^in'w 
"Oo  tAbAinc  AT)'  AJAiu  ;  ẃ  liiic  -Aciun'-ue,  cu- 

TA  An  1115 ! 
Ilíg  Ai)\5ce  ATDAonioAt)  i:éiii,(°)  a  cá  aj  tiii-òe 
pÁ  ■óAO]i-i-tiiAcc  yúc',  ujieAb   ia-o  a  caiII  a 

Tn-b)\i5e 
Oi)!  niun'  bAW  lieA-ò  -oo  b'  é  ]'eo  c]iioc  tjo  \\é 
Le  iiia]-Ia  CAbAi)ic  -oo  Aon  c)iéun-lAOC  iiia]i 

nié. 
'lloi]-  tAb]\Aini  leẃr  ó]-  Á)it)  a']-  beinnii  nióit), 
"Oa]!  b]\ije,'''j  iiA  ]-lAice  ^iioj-ÓA  ]-o  Ain'  -uoit), 
An   c)-Lac  iiAC  iii-béuii-|:A|-  ■oiiilleAbA|i  jIa]- 

5°^^^^'  ,  ,     ,,      ,      . 

(O  ciiéig   yì   A  ceAja    ]-An   c-)-liAb)  nA  jeiij^ 

nÁ  blÁc ; 
Oi)!   CAill  ]-í    A  coitic  le  yAobAji  lìiiiA  bini) 

cAoin('') 
"O'Á  -001111  A-ò  jeAl  ']'  iiA  colbA  ■oi|\eAc  mill  ; 
bí-óeAnti    ]'i    Aiioi]-    A    iÁiiiAtb     íütìAin'     iia 

•O-ClllAC 

'5Á  b-i-uiLin  ReAcc  a']'  ■olijèe  n aoiíica  ó  "Óia  ; 
■OA]\b]ii5e  An  jiíoj-colbA  fin  !  'noif  cltnn  nio 

5LÓ11, 
Sni(ä)  tuíje  nAC  iii-b]iii'j.-eA-o  ói]\  ij'liiije  ]\ó 

liióp, 
511)1  'oúbAC  -00  5]ieii5Aib  beic  jAn  -Aicil  yoy, 
ü]iÁ  riocjTAi-ó   6ccói)\  bói\|\-pA'ÓAC   bo)\b,  ai|\ 

11  ój- 
üjieuii-CAOi]!'      cemiicije      -00      c]\eA)'5Ainc 

bAOCHA   Al]l  lÁjl, 

'S  jAn  Ai)!  ■00  ciniiA)'  póijiin  tìóib  'fAn  Á]i ! 
•Ag  ^-iti  An  UAiji  A  Ia]-].-aih  ■o'aiiaih  ie  ■i.'|\aoc, 
"Oo  b^í  je  jjiiji  eAi"onü|\iii jij'  ceAiin  ma  Laoc. 
Iaji  ÍAbAipr,  yo'ii  u-CAliiuiin   caic  te  yeiy-^ 

1Ì1Ó1|1, 

■A  colbA  A  ■ôeAll]iiii5  Le  bocómeA-ÓAib  ói)i, 
'S  vo  ýwò  yé\n  y^oy,  A'y  óy  a  coiìiai)\  -do  bi', 
Ar\  Uij,  niAc  <\c)\iii-ôe,  giuiArtrÒA,  ■oiiai|ic  'iia 

ỳui-óe. 
•dec  •o'ét)ii5  An   púilí-òeAc  ne)xóiii  LÁn  ve 

JAOlf, 

SAO]\lAbnAi-òe  ói]it)eA]ic  Tj'yójÌAini  ciaII  te 

llAOl]', 

\\']'  -oe  nA  ceAn JAin  CAOÍn,  'nA  y\wt  no  ýil, 
t)LÄic-V)]iiAÉ]iA  tíonicA,  bmne,  a'j'  jbó]!  111  a)i 
iiiil(9) 


NOTES. 

(^)  ■Diniiŵ'ò  :  this  word  is  not  given  in  any  dictionary, 
but  it  is  used  througliout  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
to  signify  offence,  insult  or  affront. 

Ace  &\ts  &.  n-'DimiAX)A,  Ji  ti-AnpiTALaii  &%w^  a  n-Ainc- 
l\i'De. — Four  Masters,  1567. 

'■  e..\fOioiicA  usuf  impej)-An  anbpoiLL'oo  en\5eeiccii\ 
All  n-5ubeipiión\  b^oi  a  n-'Oo-\\\a  ColAim  Citte,  .1.  S\\\ 
Seón\)-e  p^lec,  AJU]'  \i&  uocAncAig  (CACaoip,  mûc 
SeÁin  i3i5)  :  nío|\  bo  heo>-ô  nÁ  niÁ  ]\o  imbii\  ûn  ^oibe- 
íil\tiói]\  CA]!  05111"  c<xi\cui"jt  yiip  ó  b)\éicii\,  Acc  -00  bepc 
piM)-  pti  peAiin<iin-o  tiiA  coi\p  gup  bo  feÁptv  Liii"  a  bÁf 
\r\Á\  A  beACA  piA  i"ni  110  ^roitieinneATi)  An  tnniiAt)  A^up 
Ati  eA)-otióip  jrUAip." — Four  Masters,  1608. 

{-)  Hofs  is  the  word  used  by  Irish  poets  to  signify  the 
eye,  but  ^nnL  is  always  used  in  conversation. 
"  tlAp  peubc  feACA  A  popg  TJO  bi." 

Old  Poem  ascribed  to  Ossian. 
"  A  poj-g  sLa)"  THAopẃA,  5ÌAn  gAn  ceó." 
Idem. 

(')  Ceit-s-jteow  means  ambnshedfi^hl.  Ceib^  is  used 
throiiijhniit  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  to  signify 
"  ambus/i." 

(^)  yoj-Longpopc  is  the  word  used  throughout  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  to  signify  a  camp,  tong^opc 
signifies  a  fort,  ntilitary  station  at  fortified  residence,  and 
the  Town  of  Longford  (anciently  called  tongpopc  Ui 
peApJAil)  has  received  that  name,  not  from  Longford,  as 
Seward  explains  it,  but  from  its  being  they<)r///fi</ resi- 
dence of  O'Ferrall,  Chief  of  Annaly. — LonsfDopc  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  fortified  camp. 

{'')  1115  Aipjce  AŵAoineAT)  yeni,  a  iing',  the  plunderer 
of  his  otvn  people.  Pope  renders  it,  ^' scours^e  of  thy  peo- 
ple." A7);iio/îoJos /SamXein,  is  literally  "a  King  devouring 
the  people:'' 

(^)  tJAp  bpige,  hy  the  virtue  of,  and  sometimes  ■oai\ 
simply,  ii  the  Irish  form  of  swearing,  but  T)Ap  bpije  is 
more  solemn. 

(^)  Oip  cAiLl  p  A  coipüle  ):AobAp  litiiA  biix)  CAOin. 

<i»l'\Xa  re  -vat  ^Xoiov,  &c. 
Mr.  Pope  translates  it  thus  : 

Ihis  sceptre  formed  by  TE.MPERED  STEEL  to  prove. 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jnve. 
This  translation  e.xpresses  the  sentiment  very  well,  but, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
faulty  :  X"^-'"'  means  brass  not  steel :  and  it  is  a  well-es- 
tablished fact  among  antiquaries,  that  the  military  weapons 
of  the  age  of  Homer  were  all  of  bronze,  the  discovery  of 
steel  being  attributed  to  a  much  later  period. 

If)  Uiije,  an  oath  ;  Uiige  n-éicig,  a  false  oath,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  old  manuscripts. 

(^)  The  following  is  a  strictly  literal  translation  of  the 
four  last  lines  of  the  Irish  : — 

"  But  the  Pylian  Nestor,  full  of  prudence,  rose, 
The  illustrious  Orator,  who  had  acquired  wisdom  by 

age. 
And  from  his  smooth  tongue  flowed  in  a  stream, 
i'lo\  ery,  polished,  harmonious  words,  and  a  voice 
like  honey." 

Totci  5e  NerrwJ 

HSi'fTrT^ç  avo^ovffc,  \lyvs  X{v\luiv  ayogrjTTjî, 
Tou  yap  awo  yXwaffi)^  fieXtros  yXvxtwv  peey  avSrj, 
"  To  soothe  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age. 
Slow  from  his  seat  uprose  the  Pylian  sage, 
E.xperienccd  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distilled."— Pope. 
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Review  jìy  the  Editor. 

CATH   FINNTRAGHA,  OR  BATTLE 
OF  VENTKY. 

[With  Literal  Translation,  Notes,  &c.\ 

By  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.  D.,  M.A. 


Of  late  the  names  on  tlie  title-pages  of 
tracts  in  the  Irish  language  have  but  very 
seldom  the  distinctive  Alac  ur  (?'  prefixed 
to  them,  and  the  names  of  the  pe^n-^AilL 
are  equally  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  such  positions.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, then,  to  see  a  foreign  name  put 
down  as  editor  of  Cac  yionn-cjiAJA,  which, 
nearly  60  years  ago,  I  used  to  read  on 
winter  nights  for  a  wrapt  audience  of 
neighbours.  Though  not  understanding  a 
moiety  of  the  hard  words  of  the  tale,  these 
neighbours  were  able  to  follow  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  to  laugh  at  the  ludicrous 
incidents  in  it,  and  to  applaud  every  deed 
of  valour  or  daring.  Now,  many  of  the 
grand-children  of  those  who  then  listened 
to  me  have  but  very  little  Irish,  and  they 
are  consequently  laughed  at  wherever  they 
go  out  of  Ireland,  and  at  home  too.  "  He  is 
from  that  country  where  they  have  no  lan- 
guage of  their  own,"  said  an  Italian, pointing 
to  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  An 
American  speaker  at  a  public  entertainment 
says :  "  I  need  not  translate  this  passage 
for  my  Irish  friends  here ;  they  are  masters 


of  all  the  languages  under  heaven  except 
their  own."  "The  Irishman,"  writes  a 
French  tourist,  "will  give  his  life  and  blood 
and  treasure  for  his  country ;  he'll  do  all 
things  possible  and  impossible,  except  the 
thing  he  could  do — he  will  not  learn  its 
language  and  preserve  it  from  extinction. 
And  the  daughters  of  Erin — they  chaunt 
Italian  bravnras  and  negro  melodies,  but 
not  a  note  in  their  own  sweet  tongue." 
And  yet  no  German,  or  Frenchman,  or 
Italian  was  ever  so  loud  in  praise  of  his  own 
language  as  Irishmen  were  wont  to  be  in 
praise  of  theirs,  so  long  as  nothing  was  ex- 
pected from  them  but  talk  and  abuse  of 
those  who  had  destroyed  "  the  sweet  tongue 
of  the  Gael."  Patriotism  of  this  kind  is  a 
fine  thing,  provided  "it  costs  nothing  and 
ain't  much  trouble."  Irish  is  set  down  by 
other  patriots  as  a  "  bar  to  progress."  But 
are  those  who  have  got  rid  of  this  "  bar  to 
progress"  so  much  above  the  rest  of  the 
people,  intellectually  or  otherwise,  that  it 
would  appear  desirable  to  follow  their 
example  in  this  respect  ?  Alas  I  the  reply 
must  be  in  the  negative. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  has 
been  edited  from  a  copy  on  vellum  made 
by  Finla)'  O'Casey  over  400  years  ago,  the 
oldest  extant  version  of  the  tale.  This 
copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Rawlinson 
B.  4S7,  ff  i-ii.  The  principal  passages  in 
the  tale  have,  also,  been  given  from  another 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  MSS.  Egerton, 
149,  pp.  109,  seq. ;  this  MS.  wai,  written 
in  1 82 1,  and  these  various  readings  occa- 
sionally throw  light  on  the  dark  expressions 
in  the  vellum.     The  editor  had  also  at  hand 
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a  dozen  other  copies  of  the  tale,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  extracted 
from  them  more  freely,  as  the  writers  of 
them  sometimes  varied  the  expressions  of 
the  older  MS.  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
intelligible  words  and  phrases  in  it,  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  understood.  The 
editor  of  the  Battle  of  Ventry  collated  but 
one  or  two  of  these  MSS.  .Had  I  been  in 
his  place,  I  certainly  would  have  looked  into 
every  one  of  them  whenever  I  had  met  a 
word  I  could  not  understand,  and  several 
such  words  came  in  the  editor's  way,  as  the 
blanks  and  notes  of  interrogation  in  his 
translation  show. 

In  saying  that  the  editor  had  to  use 
notes  of  interrogation,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  I  am  blaming  him  in  the  least;  far 
from  it.  His  honesty  in  not  giving  guess- 
work interpretations  is  to  be  admired  ;  and 
had  he  given  more  notes  of  interrogation  it 
would  be  better  still.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  editors  of  Irish  MSS.  will  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  the  editor  of  the 
Battle  of  Ventry.  Had  persons  without  a 
tenth  of  his  learning  or  industry  edited  this 
tale,  we  should  have  had  the  meanings  of  all 
the  words  in  it  in  black  and  white,  and  in 
most  cases,  the  derivations  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult words  would  be  given  too. 

On  the  preparation  of  this  tale  the  editor 
has  certainly  bestowed  great  pains  :  in  fact, 
had  nothing  been  required  but  learning  and 
research,  there  would  have  been  but  very 
few  things  to  be  corrected  in  the  work  of 
Kuno  Meyer.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  employed  in  editing  a  work  in 
a  dead  language,  the  idioms  of  which 
no  foreigner  can  understand,  be  he  ever 
so  learned ;  nor  can  he  know  when  his 
authorities  are  wrong  in  their  interpre- 
tations of  words  or  phrases.  A  native 
who  does  not  speak  Irish,  of  course, 
can  have  no  advantage  over  a  foreigner. 
Nay,  the  latter,  without  a  good  knowledge 
of  our  language,  never  meddles  with  our 
books — but  such  knowledge  is  occasionally 
dispensed  with  by  native  editors. 

But  neither  a  foreigner  nor  an  ignorant 
native  should  undertake  to  edit  our  MSS. — 
our  modern  MSS.,  I  mean.  And  the 
editing  of  this  tale,   I    must  confess,  has 


caused  me  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  rendering  of  our  old  and 
middle  Irish  MSS.  as  made  by  persons  who 
do  not  speak  our  language.  I  know  the 
energy  and  industry  of  Continental  scholars 
have  enabled  them  to  know  the  literal 
meanings  of  innumerable  words  and  phrases 
in  the  language  ;  but  when  such  words  and 
phrases  are  idiomatic,  how  can  they  under- 
stand them  ?  or  can  they  even  know  that 
they  are  idiomatic  ?  Kuno  Meyer  thought 
he  was  translating  direct  plain  expressions 
when  at  different  times  he  was  altogether 
at  sea.  He  tells  us,  p.  71  :  "the  language 
of  the  text  is  modern  Irish,  with  some 
middle  Irish  peculiarities,  many  of  which 
are  merely  of  an  orthographical  nature." 
The  style  is  certainly  middle  Irish.  It  is 
more  simple  in  construction  and  less 
idiomatic  than  any  other  Irish  composition 
I  am  accquaintcd  with,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  idiom  in  it  correctly  translated  by  the 
editor.  For  this  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but 
should  he  take  the  work  in  hands  at  all  ?  the 
tract,  too,  was  very  carelessly  transcribed, 
as  the  reader  will  see  farther  on.  Should  not 
the  editor  then  correct,  or  at  least  point  out 
the  several  errors  caused  by  this  carelessness. 
Neither  aspirations  nor  eclipses  were  much 
attended  to  by  Finlay  O'Casey  ;  the  editor 
should  notice  the  omission  or  wrong  inser- 
tion of  h  or  dot,  where  such  omission  or 
insertion  would  mislead  the  reader.  Short 
plain  words,  when  wrongly  spelled,  &c., 
become  puzzles ;  but  the  difficult  words 
under  such  treatment  become  unintelligible ; 
and  the  only  chance  of  finding  out  the 
original  form  of  such  words  is  by  collating 
them  with  the  words  in  the  parallel  passages 
of  other  copies. 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  very  simple. 
Daire  Donn,  King  of  the  World,  with 
innumerable  hosts,  invades  Ireland  and  is 
encountered  by  the  Fiann  of  Erin,  who 
fight  with  the  foreigners  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  and  in  the  end  annihilate  them,  but 
very  few  of  themselves  surviving.  As  in 
the  days  of  Agricola  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion,  there  was  in  the  camp  of 
Daire  Donn  an  Irish  traitor,  Glas,  the  son 
of  Dreman,  ready  to  guide  the  foe  into  the 
harbours  of  his  native  country.     This  Glas 
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was  famed  for  speed,  and  on  account  of  his 
fleetness  of  foot  he  was  hired  by  the  Fiann, 
and  the  tale  adds — line  63 — "I]-  5Ai]\it)  tio 
bi  ACA  An  UA\]\  -00  cui)\eA-ò  Ai);  a  beic  A15 
].-eAlt  Ai|i  i'loiin,*  and  a  short  time  he  was 
with  them,  when  he  was  accused  of  acting 
treacherously  towards  Finn."  Nothing 
could  be  plainer  to  an  Irish  speaker  than 
the  original,  and  yet  it  is  translated  in  the 
tale  "  he  was  inveigled  "  into  this  treachery. 
Cin)\eẃ-ó  Ai)>,  was  charged  with,  was  accused 
of,  generally  implies  that  the  accusation  is 
a  calumny. 

The  invasion  of  Erin  by  Daire  Donn  had 
been  expected,  and  the  Fiann  had  sent  a 
warrior  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  every 
landing  place  in  the  island.  Conncrithir, 
the  watch  at  Ventry,  fell  asleep  at  his  post, 
and  was  awaked  by  the  fighting,  the  burning, 
the  shouting  of  a  party  of  the  invaders  who 
had  landed.  He  hastily  girded  on  his 
armour,  and  ran  towards  the  invading  foes, 
resolved  to  escape  the  reproaches  of  his 
countrymen  by  seeking  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  hosts.  Three  amazons  from 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  ran  along  the  way  before 
him  ;  and  as  he  could  not  overtake  them, 
he  poised  his  spear  to  throw  it  at  them. 
One  of  them  bade  him  not  to  do  so,  sa}'ing, 
that  they  were  three  sisters  who  had  come 
to  assist  him — being  all  three  in  love  with 
him— and,  said  the  speaker  "  none  of  us 
loves  thee  less  than  the  other."  Now  what 
she  said  was :  "  not  hateful  to  any  one  of 
us  are  one  another  on  this  account,"  line  106. 
"Hi  ].-i)<5CAit>e  le  neAC  AjAinn  a  ceile  é." 
The  grammatical  construction  of  this  short 
passage  is  not  easy,  but  the  sense  is  quite 
plain,  nevertheless. 

And  had  there  been  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  the  "various  readings,"  called  in  the 
book  "  variants  from  Egerton,"  would  have 
cleared  up  the  doubt.  At  line  72,  in  these 
"variants"  it  is  said  :  Ajup  ni  lujAiue  o]\]\- 
Amn  A  ceile  pn,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
in  meaning  as  the  passage  translated  above. 

These  weird  sisters  by  their  magical 
powers  enable  Conncrithir  to  make  sad 
havoc  among  the  invaders,  and  the  kincf  of 


*The  so-called  Irish  letters,  and  the  modern  spelling 
will  be  used  in  giving  these  excerpts ;  but  they  will  be 
given  literally  as  in  the  tale  at  the  eud  of  this  article. 


the  world  inquires  whether  the  warrior  who 
had  slaughtered  his  troops  was  Oscar.  "It 
is  not  he  at  all,"  said  the  spy,  "and  if  it 
had  been  he  that  has  come,  it  is  not  for  thy 
people  that  he  comes."  This  reply  is  not 
very  intelligible,  nor  is  it  what  the  spy  said  ; 
he  simply  said  "  it  is  not  he,  and  were  it  he, 
what  has  escaped  of  thy  people  would  not 
have  escaped."  line  154.  11Í  li-é,  aju]- -oa 
iii-buü  h-é,  A  'o-cÁnic  a^'  "oou  iiiuitici|i-|'i  ni 
CIO."  The  last  word  cic  [cig]  is  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  passage — it  is  put  for  cioc- 
1.-Ainii'  [a]-].  \)neiè  A]-,  ■oub  Ap,  ccacc  a)-,  all 
signify  to  escape:  '11io]i  cuaiu  yeoip  ah 
eA-oAjijAm  Ap,  the  peace-maker  never 
escapes  unhurt,'  Irish  proverb. 

A  champion  in  the  foreign  host  is  des- 
cribed, line  197,  as  being,  "■oeic  peA]ròuiiin 
piceAt)  niA  Ái|iT3e  Agu]'  An  ujTOAtb  céAtinA  'ha 
leitni,  thirty  fists  of  man  in  height  and  as 
much  in  breadth.''  This  in  the  book  is  ren- 
dered "ten  times  twenty  fists  of  man  in  height 
and  the  same  number  in  breadth."  "Oeic 
ptceAt)  is  thirty  (ten  û//d  twenty),  Tieic  peAji- 
■ÓUIH11  yiceATj  (not  ten  times  twenty)  ten  and 
twenty  fists  of  man.  The  fist  is,  most 
probably,  the  fist  with  its  thumb  extended 
=six  inches,  a  very  common  measure  in 
Ireland.  This  measurement  would  give 
fifteen  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
whereas, the  measurement  of  the  editor  of  the 
tale  would  give  a  hundred  feet  in  each  of 
the  dimensions.  The  English-speaking 
reader  will  take  notice  that  ■oeic  }-iceA-o  is 
ten  and  twenty ;  and  when  this  number 
refers  to  any  objects,  these  objects  are  put 
between  the  Tjeic  and  piceAt),  as  •òeic  111 -bA 
yicGAt),  ten  and  twenty  cows.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  another  calculation  of  the  editor's 
will  appear  more  strange  still.  At  line  534, 
it  is  said  that  "they  were  one  thousand 
and  twenty  in  the  place" — these  were  the 
troops  that  congregated  to  Cairbre 
Lifeachair,  son  to  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
during  the  night  before  his  setting  out  for 
Ventry  Harbour. 

The  expression  in  the  original  is :  "  Co 
roibhi  deich  ced  fiched  air  maidin"  (50 
^Aibe  tieic  j-ceAt)  pccAT)  Aip  niAitjm,"  z.e. 
so  that  they  were  ten  and  twenty  hundred 
(3,000)  in  the  morning.  This  extract  in  the 
"variants  from  Egerton," line  272, is/'go  pAib 
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c|\i  liiiLe  yew]!  <M)\  Diwioin  Aip  ha  riiAijiewc 
Aije,"  that  there  were  three  thousand  men 
with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  morrow. 
The  editor  here  also  mistook  riAroin,  a 
morning,  for  niAiuin,  a  place. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  previous 
number  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  that  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  committed  a  strange  error 
of  this  kind  in  his  edition  of  the  Fcstilogy 
of  Aengus.  Scacc  "oéAj  is  seven  and  ten  ; 
and  the  noun  is  put  between  fCAcc  and 
•0CA5  as  in  Tieic  yiceAt).  SeAcc  5-céAt)  'oéAj 
is  seven  and  ten  hundred,  or  one  thousand 
seven  hundred,  ■óa  céẃt)  tieAJ  is  1,200  and 
this  number  Mr.  Stokes  translated  two 
hundred  and  ten;  "■oa  cec  ■oec  ]-leccAii  = 
210  genuflexions." 

And  this  error  has  been  copied  by  Father 
Sylvester  Malone,  who  is  a  very  good 
Celtic  scholar.  How,  then,  did  they,  as  well 
as  the  editor  of  the  Battle  of  Vcntry,  fall 
into  such  glaring  errors  asthese  enumerated? 
Simply  because  they  are  not  Irish  speakers. 

"  <^5^ll•  111  ■o|untiini  ó  céite  -oo  ninneAt>A]i," 
"  and  they  did  not  let  go  of  each  other," 
says  Dr.  Meyer ;  but  the  text  says  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  meaning  of  •o|iuit)im  here 
is  '  move,'  and  that  is  almost  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  used  in  the  south. 
The  word  or  phrase  after  -onuit)  tells  the 
direction  of  the  movement:  "oiuito  AUAlt, 
Anon  ;  tiotn,  iiAnii,  &c.,  move  hither,  over; 
draw  towards  me,  from  me :  "  And  it  was 
not  to  move  away  from  each  other  they 
did,"  is  the  translation  of  the  text — line 
338. 

An  c-aIiìiu]iac  ....  100  JAb  cAiiiÁn  aju]' 

llAC]lÓlt),  Ajllf  ]\0  buAlL  An  bACJlOlT)  o 
lAJlCAU  nA  CllAJA  50  h-01]>CeAH  AJU]'  -00    ^Ab 

'tiA  'DeA]"lAiiii  lie  cujinAiri  1  ;  the  foreigner 
....  took  a  clîíb  and  a  ball,  and  beat  the 
ball  from  the  west  of  the  strand  to  the  east, 
and  he  caught  it  in  his  right  hand  ere  it  de- 
scended," line  372.  A  CAiiiÁn  is  not  a  club, 
but  "  a  crooked  or  bent  stick  for  hurling,"  as 
the  glossary  to  the  tale  correctly  describes 
it.  The  feat  of  running  as  fast  as  the  ball 
flew,  used  to  be  ascribed  to  renowned 
liurlcrs  in  every  locality.  And  running 
almost  as  fast  as  it  flew  was  put  to  the  credit 
of  some  hurlers  at  the  G.  A.  Sports  near 
Tralee  this  year.     Practising  at  the  game 


of  loop  and  ball,  Ag  cbuice  tuibe  aj;u]-  lu\c- 
jioroe,  line  530,  was  the  occupation  at 
which  Fergus  found  CAii\b)ie  tipeACAi]i,  the 
son  of  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  when  he 
called  upon  that  prince  to  rouse  him  against 
the  invaders  of  his  territory.  The  goal  in 
hurling  was  often  an  arcli  called  tub  or 
UibÁn,  through  which  the  ball  was  to  be 
driven  ere  the  game  was  scored.  The 
editor  of  the  tale  knows  nothing  of  this 
game,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  a  species 
of  "bandy." 

"Ill  i.-ACAr)A]l  All  "fuMin  CUCAIllAril  u'lAHlllIlj 

coiiilAinn  iicAc  iie  but)  liio  a  ivooiceAli,  line 
390,  and  never  before  did  the  fiann  let  a  man 
challenge  them  for  a  longer  time  without 
answering."  This  is  not  the  translation, 
nor  anything  like  it — what  the  text  says  is  : 
the  Fiann  never  before  saw  towards  them  a 
person  asking  for  combat,  before  whom 
was  their  umvclcotne  greater.  "OoiceAll 
signifies  churlishness,  grudging,  inhospita- 
lity  ;  and  it  always  signifies,  in  addition,  a 
repugnance,  an  unwillingness  to  have  the 
object  of  dislike  come  into  one's  presence. 
In  a  word,  'ooiceAlb  is  the  opposite  to 
welcome.  The  "variants  from  Egerton,"  line 
249,  convey,  this  meaning  exactly. 

"  <\5U]-  1]- Í -i-in  cAbAi)!  1]- ycAHii  teij'  An 
^-einii  yuAiiATiAn  .  . .  niAiii,  line  726  ;  and  that 
was  the  best  help  the  fiann  ever  got."  What 
the  text  says  is,  that  the  fiann  deemed  it  the 
best  help  they  ever  got.  The  Irish  of  the 
editor's  English  is  :  Agu]"  i]'  \  \\x\  cAbŵin  -r^ 
1]'  j-'eAji)!  yuAi)!  An  ŷiAiin  jiiAiii,  or  .  .  .  CAbAi]! 
1]'  yeÁ]i]i  Tio'ii  yiAim  -puAiiATDAji  NiAiii. 

"^■Vgup    A    bAlilA    Al]\  n-A  J-cpUAW-ceAUJAl 

tiiii  cAet-'onomAiiiiAib  a  céiie,  line  497,  and 
their  hands  locked  hard  across  one  another's 
graceful  backs."  No,  but  across  the  slender 
part  of  one  another's  backs,  and  this  slender 
part  is  called  CAol-üiioiii,  or  caoL  An  ■o]\otiiA, 
and  translated  "the  small  of  the  back." 
Why,  graceful  backs  would  snap  like  rotten 
twigs  in  the  embrace  of  warriors  such  as 
those  described  in  the  tale.  Even  the 
colossal  champion  described  a  few  pages 
back  had  some  part  of  his  body  which 
would  be  called  a  caoI-t)|\oiii,  the  small  of 
his  back.  By  the  way  his  name  was 
Coimlcthan  (CoiiìiIoacaii),  equally  broad 
[as  long] ;  and  in  the  tale  it  is  said  of  the 
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warrior  who  engaged  him  in  combat,  line 
220  :  "and  the  stone  that  was  near  him  he 
made  a  cast  at  liim  (Coimlethan)  with  it." 
What  the  text  says  is  :  «^gii)"  <mi  ieAc  cloice 
■00  bi  A  g-cotiiyogu]'  ■00  CU5  iincun  ve 
mmpe.  leAC  and  ctoc,  are  both  feminine 
nouns  and,  therefore  uimpe  stands  for  one 
of  them  ;  'oe  is  masculine,  "  of  him"  (the 
giant).  The  latter,  then,  was  dashed  against 
the  rock,  not  the  rock  thrown  at  him.  But 
to  return.  Cokol-tDnoin,  the  small  of  the 
back,  is  a  common  expression  in  East 
Rlunster,  but  not  in  West  Munster,  it 
appears,  for  Mr.  O'Grady  translates  caoI 
TJHoniAnnwib  "  graceful  backs  "  üonuróeAcc, 
■Ò.  a']-  5.  pp.  95,  96) ;  and  this  must  have 
misled  the  editor  of  the  tale  of  the  Battle  of 
Ventry.  The  same  error  is  in  the  two 
school  editions  of  the  üonui-ôeAcc  published 
of  late  years,  though  I  corrected  it  in  the 
proofs  of  the  first  edition. 

When  such  a  scholar  as  ]\Ir.  O'Grady  is 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  a  term 
in  common  use  in  a  county  almost  mearing 
his  own,  we  should  all  try  and  put  into  print 
all  peculiar  or  local  expressions,  before 
their  meanings  are  lost.  As  is  said  in 
another  part  of  the  journal  to-day,  with 
very  few  exceptions  Irish  scholars  know 
but  one  provincial  dialect.  If  our  corres- 
pondents in  the  several  localities  in  Ireland 
send  to  the  journal  the  zcanù  pecttliar  to 
their  localities  with  a  sentence  or  two  show- 
ing how  each  such  local  term  is  employed, 
every  scholar  throughout  the  country  will 
learn  its  meaning,  and  foreign  scholars  will 
learn  it  too,  and  apply  it  to  the  elucidation 
of  our  old  Irish  manuscripts. 

The  following  should  be  corrected  in 
the  table  of  errata  or  notes  : — 

Céile  in  the  phrase  a  céile,  each 
other,  is  written  cebi,  cele,  ceili,  ceile; 
céim,  a  step,  is  otherwise  ceiiii  ;  tdo,  verbal 
sign,  is  tjo,  in  more  than  one  place :  ■oo 
bA-OAH,  they  were,  is  ^a  bAtiAn,  and  -[ia 
bAuAH ;  ^Aibe,  was,  is  written  i\oibe  and 
]\Aibi  ;  me,  I,  is  ifié,  50  nui5e]:in,  until  then, 
is  00)10151  I'ln,  and  co)iuici  po.  "Oume,  a 
person  is  also  written  for  tiúinne  to  us. 
CuiiiAii  is  for  cuniitn  ;  as,  ip  cutnAin  leopAn 
\  in,  for  If  cuirinn  leo-pAn  pin,  they  do  re- 
member that.     1p  mojA  is  written  for  ip  ino, 


greater,  at  line  923  :  at  961,  "  lit  biA  a  pin 
Aije-pm,  he  will  not  know  the  truth,"  is 
written  for  ni  biAit)  a  py  Aige  pin,  he  will 
not  know,  {lit.  the  knowledge  will  not  be 
with  him) :  the  phrase  in  te.xt  is  not  Irish 
at  all,  and  the  mistake  arose  from  taking  p 
in  pip  (pio]-)  for  \\ ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  no 
Irish  speaker  would  fall  into.  At  line  633, 
Fionn  says  to  Fergus  "  ip  cubAip  ■oaiii  a  pip 
■óÁUA,  I  pledge  my  word,  O  man  of  poetry  !" 
The  translation  of  the  passage  really  is,  I 
pledge  my  word,  O  bold  man.  X)ÁnA  the 
gen.  of  uAn,  a  poem,  should  not  be  aspirated. 
The  continuation  of  the  passage  above  is  : 
"5up<''^  ci"-'»-''5  t)uiT)(recte,'ouiü)  All  jpeAj-Acc 
cugAip  Aip  1110  liiAC  t)o  cum  An  aLiìi]\u]\ai  j,that 
the  urging  thou  hast  given  to  my  son  against 
the  foreigner  was  sorry."  That  it  was  a 
pity  for  thee  the  urging  thou  hast  given  to 
my  son  against  the  foreigner,  is  what  Fionn 
did  say.  The  son  was  in  danger  of  falling 
by  the  foreigner's  hand,  and  Fionn  would 
rather  that  himself  and  the  other  Fionns 
would  be  killed  than  this  son  ;  and  so  he 
blames  Fergus  for  urging  him  to  the 
fight. 

[P.S. — Having  again  read  through  Cac- 
poncpAJA,  I  find  I  could  make  another 
table  of  corrigenda,  or  at  least  of  suggestions 
as  extensive  as  the  one  already  made.  But  I 
quote  only  the  following  passage  beginning 
at  line  yj.  "A  jÌAip  lilic  'OneAmAni,  Ap  pi 
All  "OoiiiAin,  ciA  ■o'a  pÁinic  au  cip  ]'o  a  t)- 
cÁnjAiiiA]!  Ap  •o-ciip  X)o  cult)  ponnA  iniAi]i  ■oo 
poinneAuAp  frijie  eAtJCopjiA  pein  pe  ccacc 
Auoiptioib?  *Oo  cop  IÌIac  biieoJAiii  x>o  ]\\ 
nA  h-GAippAin  Ap  jtA]-,  pAinic  ah  cip  po. 
Ü  Glas,  son  of  Dreman,  said  the  king  of  the 
world,  to  whom  belongs  this  land  into  which 
we  have  come  first  as  a  portion  of  the  spoil 
when  they  will  divide  Erin  between  them 
before  they  return  eastward  ?  To  Tor  the 
son  of  Breogan,  the  king  of  Spain,  said 
Glas,  belongs  this  land."  This  translation 
from  "  to  whom  &c.,"  has  been  thus 
corrected  in  note  "jy,  p.  78,  of  the  book  ; 
"To  whom  did  this  land  fall  as  a  portion  of 
the  spoil,  when  they  divided  E  between 
them  before  they  came  westward  ?"  The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  words  underlined 
in  the  translation  have  not  been  corrected  ; 
they  should  have  been  '  this  land  did  fall.' 
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This  passage  being  so  very  plain  in  the 
original,  I  did  not  look  at  the  translation 
until  I  had  incidentally  seen  it  corrected  in 
the  note,  as  quoted  above  :  the  fact  is,  1 
could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any- 
one could  misunderstand  a  passage  so  plain 
and  simple.  I  quote  it  now  here  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  young  Irishmen  to 
qualify  themselves  to  edit  their  own  MSS., 
and  as  an  admonition  to  Continental  scholars 
to  consult  some  Irish-speaking  person  as  to 
the  meaning  of  every  passage  they  wish  to 
understand.  Perhaps  the  following  brief 
extract  from  note  868,  p.  86,  is  more  em- 
phatic still  as  to  the  necessity  of  thus  con- 
sulting a  native.  "  UcMijAuwn  c<.\ei\AcemeA-ò 
yoTí  -j-'Aicce  ■oo'n  biiitle  pm  [bilLi  in  the 
original].  Professor  Rhys  suggests  the 
following  translation  :  '  there  came  berries 
of  fire  over  the  plain  from  that  tree '  (bile). 
But  Begley's  CAe|\  cemncige  (a  thunderbolt) 
justifies  my  translation."  The  translation 
is  :  "  And  there  went  balls  of  fire  over  the 
plain  from  that  blow.'' 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
suggest  a  tree  (bile),  but  there  is  a  blow 
(bmlli)  so  powerful  that  "  the  lip  [the 
edge]  of  the  axe  turned.''  In  Coney's 
Dictionary,  cao]i  is  translated,  a  red  blaze, 
a  fire-brand,  a  flash  of  light,  a  spark,  a 
flame.  In  describing  combats,  it  is  very 
usual  with  our  story-tellers  to  mention  the 
three  showers  ascending  above  the  warriors' 
heads:  "Cioc  pol<\,  cioc  renicAt),  ŵ'p  cioc 
cAilce  -o'Á  pgeictb,"  a  shower  of  blood,  a 
shower  of  fire,  and  a  shower  of  chalk  from 
their  shields.  CAe|i  and  ppÍAnc  are  used 
indifferently  in  the  south  to  signify  lightning 
or  thunderbolt,  and  both  Irish  words  are  in 
the  vocabulary  of  every  Irish  speaker.  From 
all  the  instances  of  mistakes  by  the  editor 
given  in  this  article,  and  especially  from 
the  mistake  of  Professor  Rhys,  an  eminent 
Celtic  scholar,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
Celt  in  his  veins,  surely  the  conclusion 
oughttofollow.that  "Irishmen  and  Irishmen 
only,  must  edit  our  MSS.  treasures  if  they 
are  to  be  edited  at  all."  I  wrote  this  14 
years  ago  in  a  Memorial  that  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  got  well  laughed  at  for  my 
pains.    E.  G.  J.} 


he-xcA   sevVj^Mn    lincliéit,   Â\\vo~ 


Aip  ti-4  i-jpiobat)  ■o'<\onti.icc  11A  jAetxlje  X,e\f  &n 
ò.tM\\  1onu]\i\ŵiiicA,  lUteoj  1.  'Oe  bií)\c,  CAiiótiic  iiA 
CiLLe  111óii\e  i  t>-Cudini. 

(<M]\  LeônAiiiAiii  ó'ti  liMrteabûp  Uiŵip  21,  L  258.) 


-dn  tìótilẃ'ó  Cẃlblüll  Aip  Vcit). 

!)•  beAnnutjce  ŵn  peA]\  ŵ  pẃjcÄH  jAn 
pinÁl.  .  .  .  CtA  h-é,  Ajup  béA]ipAinAoit) 
motAü  uo  ?  "Oo  ^njne  pe  inio]\bi)ilce  in  a 
beACA.     Gccbup.  xxxi.  8-9. 

DpeAcnuij  Anoip  ai]\  Cinje-IÌlúniAn  ;  feuc 
An  c-ACAi)i  po  A5  tjub  cni'-o,  rriAji  uo  bí 
Cobutn-cilbe  A5  •oul  Annp  ẃn  c-peAnAini]'iji 
cjiit)  éi)iinn — 11A  mílce'DAoine  ApjAc  ceÁ)TOA 
cAnc  cimciolb  Ai)i.     ÜÁ  piAt)  Aj  éipceAcc  be 

n-A     jbó]!,    AJUp    A5    AlilAllC    pUAf    A1]\,    lllAtl 

èeAccAi)\e  Anuwce  ó  "Òia  be  n-A  n-AenuJAW  ó 
beAt-Aijib  cAiTiA  An  óib.  lli'l  mónÁn  bAite  1 
j-CúigellliimAn  uac  u-'oeACAiti  pé  chit»,  Ajup 
nÁ'n  CU5  pe  AU  jeAlt,  130  jac  tiuine,  ^Xì^\\  05 

AJUp    A0]~OA,  pAlt)bl]l    AJ^Up    t3A1t)bl)1,  A  J-CÚb 

A  cu\\  leip  An  ÓI.  ÜÁinic  pe  50  Ciiije 
ConuACCA,  Agup  Annpm  •00  jugne  pe  ajaio 

nA  CAlrilAU  A  ACJlUJAt)    Aljl   pAt).      X)o    bi    An 

cé  A  pcpiobAp  nA  bpiAcjiA  po  1  •o-cmiciobb 
Aon  bbiA-onA  "oeuj  -a'Aoip  nuAip  "oo  cÁmic 
An  b]\ÁcAip  bocc  po  (m  1840)  le  beAnnAC- 
CAib  mó)iA  50  bAibe  CAij-beÁm-An-DAHpAij 
"Oo  bi  pe  pern  Agup  C|mip  mAlpAC  eibe  Ag 
pinceobAt)  An  lÁ  pm  nuAi]\  x>o  beij  An  c- 
-iXcAip  IÍIAICCIU  -dipnionn,  Ajup  no  pijne  pe 
peAnmoip  "oo'n  pobub  a  congbÁib  ó'n  ób 
Ajup  ó'n  lìieipje.  Cug  pe  An  jeAlb  tjo'n 
liiinncip,  Agup  ■oo  bponn  pe  au  córiiApcA,  no 
An  nieüAb  Ajup  An  cAipc  m  Aipje  mAp 
CAij'beAnA'o  gup  cujaiha];  An  geAbt.  Diü- 
eAX)A]A  An  bÁ  pin  pojup  uo  pice  mite  tiuine 
cpumn.  "Oo  bi  cÁib  Aiiiuij  50  pijne  pe 
niiojibuibciue  niopA,  gu)!  cug  pe  puibAl  uo  nA 

bACAlb,  pATJApC  A  pill   tlO  UA   tlAllAlb,  lÚC  A 

■o-ceAUgA  X)0  UA  bAlbÁnAib,  Ajup  etpccAcn 
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oo'n  niieAiii  a  bi  bo-ÔAn.  Iliop  cui^  fe  yéìn 
yuAy  Ai]\  iiiiO)\builci-òib  -oo  ■ôév\nAt> ;  Ajiif 
git)  gup  ■óubAipc  50  Leo]!  ■oe  ha  -OAoinib  ^u\\ 
yuó.\\&VA]\  bi]-eAC  le  n-A  bnn,  m  ^acaid  nie 
féin  mío]\binle  ai]\  bic  -oewncA.  Ai\\  éìy  a 
beic  inf  tiA  bAilcib  1  5-CotTOAe  lÌlAij-eo, 
CUA1-Ò  ye  50  Cont)Ae  riA  5<>>'^^"iie. 

1nf  An  AID  fin,  51D  50  i\Aib  ]'e  1  iii-bAile 
ÚUA111A,  ni  |iAib  An  c-Áiiit.eA]^po5  SeÁjAn 
TllAclléib  A1H  Aon  incinn  teif.  nio]i  -pAoit 
An  c-^ifTOeA]-po5  50  m-buû  tìiaic  An  nit) 
jeAbl  A  cAtAinc  in  AJAi-ò  ólACÁm  uifje- 
beACA  no  biocÁille  1  5-cómnuije  aju]'  50 
bpÁc.  bu-ó  h-é  A  bA]\Ariunb  yém  50  ni- 
bjufpeAu  nA  "OAOine  An  jeAlb  ceutinA ; 
AjU'p  '00  i'Aoib  -pe  50  m-buü  AifceAC  An  yu-o 
h]\ÁtM]\  bocü  A  beic  "oul  ca]ic  iiia]i  bi  ^e  ó 
bAite  50  bAite  ;  Aguf  ìr\y  An  qiíoiiiAt)  Áic,  1 
o-üAOib  nŵ  TnetiAl,,  r\&'y  cóiji  üo  peA]\]'Ain- 
eAjlAife  A  bAriiA  -00  -pAbuJA-o  1  njnócATÔib 
f AogAbcA  be  obAi]i  tie'n  c--pAiiiAib  fin. 

1nf  An  Tneut)  pn,  ní  ^iAib,  'nA  •DIA15  i'in, 
Acc  bAjAAThuib;  Ajup  51-0  5U)i  bAiiAiiunb  yin 
fójlumcA  Ajuf  -dinüeAi'poig  cnÁibcig  í,  ni' 
]iAib  p  Acc  iTiA)i  bA|iATÌiviib  ■Qunie  A15  A  111- 
beiweA-o  eobuf  Ajti]'  oiüeAj'.  1  niCAj-g  nA 
n-T)AoineA-ò  bi'  meAf  Tnó)i  ai]i  An  -cVcAifi 
niAicciu  :  bi'  ■pe  mA\\  nAoiii  óy  a  g-cüiiiAin, 
Ajup,  yÁ  •òeine,  nioi\  b'péitiin  beip  An  -uip-o- 
eAfpoj  jAn  AtiriiÁib  gup  cÁinic  bbÁc  Ajup 
bipeAC  Aiji  éi|iinn  be  binn  An  p\\  ceutinA. 
"O'imcij  An  c-ÄCAi|i  TllAicau  beif  t:\\ì-o 
éijiinn,  Ajuf  in  gAc  Áic  ■ôÁn'oeACAiù  yé  ùug 
An  pobAb  50  ponnifiA]A  geAbb  in  AgAiô  An 
óbACÁm.  "Oo  bí  cme  nAh-6i]ieAnn  Aciiuijce 
50  1i-ionilAn  :  bnJeAtiAiA  TtiAH  pbiocc  nuA-ô. 
"Oo  bí  ]'ioècÁin  Ajup  focnoit)eAcc,  ponAp 
Ajup  ■pubÁilce  in  jac  ceAc  Ajup  in  jac  áic. 
"Oo  copuijeAtiAii  nA  ■OAome  boccA  Ag  b]ieAC- 
nuJAÒ  fUAp,  Ajup  Ag  TneAihuuJAX)  lonncA 
féin  :  cujA-oAji  a  n-íncinn  ■00  béijin  Ajup 
x>o  ceob,  Ajup  "00  cjiuinni  jcib  pAOiceAriibA 
A5  éi]-ceAcc  be  peAjiAib  pójbumcA  aj 
'oéAnA'ô  cÓTh|iÁ-ò  eobjAc  1  •o-üAoib  jnócAiü 
ptiibbiTDe.  \)ux>  riiAit  An  obAip  CAppAig  An 
■meu'D  X)o  yipne  An  bjiAtAip  beAnnuijce  Aip 


A  b-iruibmiT)  A5  cnÁcc  poim  'OótiinAbb  Ua 
ConAibb;  óì\\  "00  cuip  i'e  1  j-ciioiwcib  nA  n- 
■OAomeA'o  píob  nA  -i-íoccÁine  Agup  nA 
pubÁibceAX) ;  Ajup,  'nA  ceAnn  ym,  -oúib 
pAOinpeACCA  A  ■o-ci^e. 

*Oo  cuAit)  An  c-<XcAip  lllAicnu  50  I1- 
úbbAinn  1  m-bbiA-ÓAin  1842, 50  cíji  nA  SAq^An 
in  1845,  Aguf  50  h-ánietiicA 'néif  Ainipi|\e 
An  jopuA.  1f  lonjAncAC  "oo'n  'ooniAn  An 
meuTi  niAiceAfA  -oo  pigne  ye  m  ^ac  ci'n  aca 
po^-50  h-Áipijce  in  -AmejMCA.  "O'pilb  pe  a 
bAibe,  Ajup  cÁinic  An   bÁp  'nA  coinne  aiji 

ỳélblÌlulHe  IIOIIÌI  noüboig,  1856;    AJUpCUATO 

ye  50  CACAiji  "Oé  be  buAc-pAOCAiii  pÁJAib  ó'n 
11KMJifcii\  -o'Á  jiijne  ye  obẃip  iìiaic  leip  n* 
bliAüAncAib. 


Än  üiiíoniAt)  CAibitnb  aiji  pcit». 

mobATD  vo  nA  feAjíAib  Ánti-céimeACA. 
eccbuf.  xliv.  I. 

"Peuc: — po  h-é  "OóninAbb  Ua  ConAilb  aiji 
nA  niÁJAib  Aj  AjTOuJAt)  A  jlAp-bjiAic  in 
Aipne,  A5  •oéAnAÓ  cóiiijiAic  be  pcAnn  Ajup 
be  ceAnjAin  ai|1  pon  pAO|ipACCA  nA  b- 
éipeAnn.  So  I1-1'  An  •oaha  ijai]i  Aije  A5 
bAjAipc  50  'OÁnA  in  ajai-ò  nAiiiAio  a  ci'pe, 
Ajuf  A5  cup  cAjigbAmAi-o  Aip  An  b-pobAb, 
noc  tio  bi,  WAp  ■DO  bi  y^oy  iiiaic  Aij^e,  úiiiAb 
■00,  Ajup  pelt)  be  n-A  beAnAiTiAin. 

•<\i)\  pcA-ó  céAT»  bbiAt)Ain  A  bi  Anoip  ca]\c, 
ni  pAib  Am  Aip  bic  co  pAbApAc  bei]'  ah  uahi 
A  bi  Ann  1  bÁcAip,  be  obAip  a  cu]i  ai]»  bun 
cum  fAoiipACC  Ajup  piA5Aib--oúccAip  •o'pÁj- 
Aib  no'n  cip.  TDo  bi  nA  -OAOine  ineipncAiiiAib, 
meApAjTOA,  móp-céimeAC ;  iiió-ÓAiiiAib  •oo'n 
cléip,  Ajup  ubbmuijce  be  niu  Aip  bic  a 
•oednAu  pAoi  opTDuJAt)  ceAnnAii\c  in  a  ]\Aib 
ACA  muimjin,  Ajup  ^aoi  op-ouJAU  nA  n- 
CAppoj. 

IllAp  pin  t)é,  be  conjuAiii  nA  b-^AjlAii-e 
tj'pÁtAib,  bux)  liiAic  beip  An  j-ceAiiiiApc  Ua 
ConAibb  50  m-bei-ôeA-ò  An  c-dptieAppog 
111  AC  héib  bÁm  Aip  bÁiTÍi  beip  A5  bpopiDuJA-ò 
An  fDobuib  in  a  o-dp-jpÁ-ò,  Ajup  '5A  copAinc 
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péin  in  AJAiü  iiniinciiie  nÁẃ AtxMJe  a bei-òeAt) 
Aj  jiAt),  111AH  -oubiiA-OAji  50  iiimic,  iioniie  ajuj^ 
Ó  fom,  50  HAib  cAoifeAC  iia  n-t)ẃoiiieAt)  aj 
t)ul  ]\ó-fiA  Ag  t)éAnA-ò  c]\oir>e  aiji  ihajaiI  ha 
Sac]' An. 

Tli  jiAib  yonn  ai]\  bin  ai)\  ah  -AiiroeAi-poj 
ITlAclléil,  111  A^  yeA)!  "oe'n    cléin,  a  beic  'nA 

UACCA]lÁn   AJ  jllAJlAt)  AgUf   AJ  fC-OUqiAW   AH 

pobuii.  "Oob'  yeAji];  teip  beic  50  cium, 
cÁi-ó,  ceAnnfA,  Ag  •oijuiiJAu  a  ■òiófétpe  \'ém. 
.dec  nio]i  b'ýéi'oin  lei]'  gAn  a  c]\oi-òe  in 
émpeAcc  be  n-A  incleAÔc  a  cAbAi)ic  Anoi]' 
t)o'n  obAi]i  f o :  bi  An  "ooiriAn  Ag  aiìu\|\c  ai]\. 
"Oo  cuip  CAOifeAC  A  ciniTD  cuinge  Ajuf 
itnpiüe  A1H,  jAii  •on'ilcujAt)  :  iiia)!  pn  vé, 
cuip  ye  A1101]-  A  cpoi-óe  aju]-  ciiriiAccA 
incinne  lei]-.  "Oo  cofuijeA-oAji  ai]\  nA 
ciiumnijcib  iiió]ia  üAoineAÚ  1  g-con'OAe 
lilAijeo.  "Oo  bi  An  ceuu  CAHglAiiiAt)  ai]\  liii 
•oéijionAC  An  c-SAiii]iAit)  1 840, 1  5-CAipleÁn- 
An-bAHjiAij.  hut  lonjAncAj-  X)o'n  -ooiiiAn 
An  tneuT)  tJAOineAt)  a  cÁinic  An  lÁ  I'ln  le 
l'Áilce  A  cu]\  fotiii  A  5-ceAn|.-eAHC,  Aguf  le 
eoiuy  yAgAil  UAit),  A5  éi]-ceACc  le  n-A 
b]MAèiiAib  binne,  blA]"OA,  céilli-òe.  "bi  jaji 
t)o  yice  mile  •ouine,  ai]i  a  Iajat),  An  lÁ  ym 
1  r-ceAnn  a  céile,  iioiiii  "Ooiim  aII  11  a  Con  aiII 
Ajtip  SéAJAn  m  Acll ell.  <\i]y  ye&-ò  c]\í  bliAW- 
AineAt),  bi  ]-e  mA\\  yo  A5  imceAcc  ó  bAile 
50  bAile,  nA  iTiilce  -oAoineAu  noniie  A-^uy  'nA 

■ÓIAI5,    AJUl'    1AT)    A1]\    -pA-O     pAOl     ỳonn     AJU]' 

p'o]\-üóccui%    mAiceAf   nA   ci]\e    a    cup    ai]\ 

AtAiü      "Oo  bi  "OoiimAll  tiA  ConAill  in  a 

^  ....  .         V  • 

iiieAfj  inA]i  1115,  Acc  AiiiAin  nAc  ]iAib  coi\oin 

M]\  A  ceAnn. 

rii'l  Aon  JAii  A5  -oul  c]\i-o  éiiunn  lei)-,  A5 

biieAcnuJA-ó  aiji  ah  nieut)  vo  ]\^pie  ye,  A^uy 

AIJ1  An  IUAC5Á1H  Aju]-  An  uljÁiiTOeAp  x)0  bi 

An  c-Ani    -j-in    aiji  jsobul  nA   b-éipeAnn,  aj 

AiiiAjic    Ai]\    Agui"    A5    éifceAcc    leip.       '11a 

ceAnn   fin,  nio]!   yyit  ■ouine  Aip   bic  A15  a 

]iAib   pijin     Aijijit)    nÁ'ii   cuip    -pjiUinj    no 

púncA  AfceAC  1    j-cifce  nA  cipe,  A5  cAip- 

beÁnA-ò   50  ]iAib    a    incinn   let]-  An    obAiji. 

IpÁ -061)16,1  iii-bliAt)Ain  1843,  bi  ciiuinmuJA-ô 

tnop    le   beic   Aip   Cnoc    CeAiii)\AC ;    bi    An 


■ooiiiAn  niojA  "oe  ■ÔAoinib  le  bcit  Ann.  *Oo 
c)«aIIat)A)i  An  c-Aof  05  Agu)-  ah  C-AO)-  Á11]'A 
cum  nAli-Áice  ó  jac  -jioinn  •o'Ói)unn,  ó  Cúige 
IIIat),  ó  Cúige  ConnACC,  ó  Cúige  IHúiiiAn, 
Agu)-  ó  Ci'nje  Laijcau.  \,\cc  -00  cug  lucc 
)ii ajIa  nA  1i-e-i)ieAnn  ó)\t)U5A-ó  ó'n  g-CAij-leÁn 
111  Ac-cliAc,  An  ciiumniu jA-ó  -00  )-cA)DAt). 
"00  jéill  "OoiiinAll  Ua  ConAill  •oo'n  •olije, 
110  "oo'n  óji-ouJAü  po.  "Oo  bi  ^a)!  120  ccac- 
jiAiiiAt)  lllilliuin  "oAoineAt)  An  lÁ  )-in  c]\uin- 
nijco  Ai)i  Cnoc-nA-Uij  ;  TDÓAnpATÌ  piAt)  ni-ó 
Ai)i  bic  '00  béApfAt)  A  5-ceAn].'eA]ic  ó)1'0U5A'ò 
A  -óéAnAt).  "OubAijic  i'e  leo  pilleAW  a  bAile  : 
■o'plleAX)A)i  A  bAile.  0)ii]-eA'ô  cuing  nA 
cijie  noc  "00  ceAngAil  An  pobul  nÁipiuncA 
le   céile,  An    lÁ  pin  ;   Ajup  ■o'euluij  )-iAt) 

111A]A        pCAOC        eUnlAIC        op       CÓ1Ì1A1)1       AnpA 

mói]ie.  SbaI  5eÁ)i)i  'nA  "òiAig  pin,  cligeAü 
11a  C011A1II  iiiA)i  Aon  le  occa)i  a  bi  pio]i  ■óó, 
A5upbuAnpeA)-mAC  leip:  cuipeAt)  1  njAbAnn 
1AT),  ACC  nio)\  múcAt)  50  bAilcAc  ceAp  Ajup 
ceAjAtjA  cjioiwe  nA  n-tiAoineAti. 

1.0  beic  Ai]i  'LeAiiAtiium. 


DONNCHADH  RUADH  MAC- 
CONMARA. 

The  history  of  the  following  stanzas  on 
Aox)  O  CoaIIaij  have  been  already  given  in 
the  preceding  notice.  The  exact  date  of 
their  composition  cannot  be  fi.xed  ;  as  was 
said  before,  they  were  very  probably  com- 
posed immediately  after  Donnchadh's  re- 
turn from  Newfoundland,  and  very  pro- 
bably, too,  this  event  took  place  before  the 
date  of  the  Pass — 1759.  But  we  have 
another  date  connected  with  Donnchadh 
three  years  earlier — in  1756.  He  says,  in 
his  "  Adventures  of  a  Luckless  Wight," 
Gaelic  Journal,  No.  19,  p.  194,  lines  13,  14  : 
nuAi]i  ÚugAu  mo  ConiA)ipAin  cói]i  A'p  gleup 
•OA111,  jnròinn  cuitieACCA  A'p  ppojic  ó  noin 
50  céile  ;  "  but  when  my  neighbours  gave 
me  food  and  entertainment,  I  used  to  make 
amusement  and  sport  from  one  noon  to 
another."  The  last  survivor  of  his  pupils, 
Mr.  Michael   Dunn,  of  the  Mills,  Kilm^ic- 
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thomas,  told  me  that  when  hospitably 
treated,  or  when  sitting  at  the  fire,  over 
which  the  substantial  fare  of  the  period  was 
being  prepared,  no  better  company  could 
be  found  in  the  southern  province  than 
Donnchadh  MacConmara.  Of  course  he 
was  an  invited  and  welcome  guest  at  every 
social  meeting,  christening,  &c.  On  the 
Sth  of  Januar}',  1836,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flannery 
died  in  Clonmel,  County  Tipperary,  aged 
80  years.  He  was  thus  born  in  1756,  and 
to  his  christening  at  the  village  of  Strad- 
bally.  County  of  Waterford,  Donnchadh 
repaired  from  Kilmacthomas,  a  distance  of 
about  five  Irish  miles.  Though  well  aware 
50  iii-but)  bolj  bii-ò  JAnn  x>o  at  Mr.  Flan- 
ner\''s  hospitable  board,  the  traveller  called 
in  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Casey, 
P.P.  of  Stradbally,  and  of  Kilmacthomas, 
too — this  house  being  situated  beside  the 
road  at  the  entrance  into  the  village,  and 
Mr.  Flannery's  residence  being  at  the  re- 
mote extremity  of  it,  on  the  other  side. 
Donnchadh  said  he  was  thirsty,  and  the 
housekeeper  brought  him  a  pint  of  beer  ; 
but  this  did  not  quench  his  thirst,  and  he, 
in  a  nice  way,  gave  this  to  be  understood. 
The  priest,  who  was  present,  replied  that 
he  could  not  afford  beer  for  all  the  ubiqui- 
tarian  imbibers  of  the  fluid  that  called  his 
way.  "  And,"  remarked  the  guest,  "  how 
otherwise  can  the  cask  of  beer  be  drunk  ere 
it  becomes  too  stale  ?"  "If  the  fairies  had 
to  come  and  drink  it,"  replied  the  host, 
"  there  is  no  danger  of  things  coming  to 
that  pass."  The  guest  had  to  go  away 
without  any  more  beer,  and  somewhat 
later  Father  Casey  followed.  But  during 
the  entertainment  at  the  christening,  and 
while  Donnchadh  was  setting  the  table  in 
a  roar,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  priest 
that,  through  some  misadventure,  the  cock 
had  been  dragged  out  of  his  beer  cask,  and 
that  all  the  precious  fluid  had  been  flowing 
over  the  floor.  Whether  Donnchadh  com- 
posed the  poem  then  and  there,  or  some 
time  after,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  probably  he  did.  Like  many  others 
of  his  compositions,  it  shows  signs  of  haste  ; 
but  still  the  poetic  salt  is  very  perceptible 
in  several  passages  in  it.  The  poem  is 
given  in  this  issue,  but  first  we  give  : 


<\0'Ó  O  CeAltiMg. 

^Ai]!  tiuMüin  A  tvoé  bi  CAiiicVOAm^  a  l'géil,, 
-tXij  5^156    jAn     ceitL   "o'Á    leACAt)   't)i|i 
111  n  Alb, 
50    b-^-'eACAi-o     ]'é     -dot)     O     CcAUAij     50 
cnéir, 
1  ■o-üaLaiìi  All  éil'5  'iiA  liiAiijAijie  i-mÁiL  : 
Laj  iiiAiili)  ']'An  stage,  jAn  CApA  'nA  jéig 
O   cA]i]unn5   An    eifj,  ']'a   c-fAltAinii  -oo 
jnÁc 

•cV]'  ]'A5]'AnAC   llléAC   t)  A   ÍApjA-Ó   Al]l   A  CAob 

0  bAüU]'  50  yev]\  'pfob'  Ain-oei]"  iiiAn  pÁ-ó. 

"Oub'  Aicnro  t)Aiii  yéìn  peAHAib  hac  é" 

"Oo   cteACCA-ò  An  pjléip  'priA  pcA.-o'pAt)  on 
b-pr^ifs;^ 

"Oo   JlACATi)   A  b-jjle   le    SAJpAnAC   ItléAC, 

1  T)    caIaw    All    &ii"5    Y'-^'S    ^Aile    5 All 

clÁ]' : 
"00     JDLAbpA-ó     ÜO     pleAjpAÓ     bACAip      a']" 

plAOpjA, 
*Oo       CllAppAt)       no      ]lA0b]."A-Ô      ]1ACACA       A]" 
CIIÁIÌIA 

l^e    bACA,    le     ctoi'ôeAiii,    te     cLeACAib,    be 
pibéi]! : 
■<\'y  glACAiiii-pe    A   Aox)  ui    CeAbbAij  •00 
■pÁi|ic. 

mÁ'i'   frolic    te    h-<\o-ó    ■out   CAtnAlL    td'á 

l'AOJAl, 

50    CAÌAiii    An    Cip5    A15    CAiceAiti    Y'-'^'S 
yAJAil, 
tli'    CAiciieAiii    Leip    Aon-ýeAH    ihajai-ò    nÁ 
bjiéije. 
tJeiè  A15   Aitju-p  fjéAt,  Ai]i  'pAu  iii-bAile 
■oo  iimÁib, 
1p  ireAHAmAiL,  pAobpAC,  beAnAbAc,  t,éit)iiieAc, 
CaIiiia  An  Iaoc  é  A15  cA]iiiuin5  ca]i  pÁit ; 
<\'y    bAnnA    A'p     ct-éiiiceA]-*,     eAjijiA     'juf 

éAÜAC 

Ay  Aijijin-o    ]\ém    Aije    A15    cApA-ò    'pAn 

1p  CApA  "00  Èei-òeAnn  in  shallop  tie  léim 
<\'p   nA   ^lAicip   A15  péi-oeA-ó    peAcciiunn 
110  lÁ  ; 
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A.'Y  50   iii-b']:eA]i]\A  t-eif   c]iA0)'-iiiuiii'5  5A1I- 
teAn^  a']-  5AOC 
■A'f  cjiAntiA  ^'A  jiAobATÌ)  VIA  CA)\]\inn5  ah 
IIA1Ì1A 
A  jIaca  but)  cpeun    Aip  halyard  An   main- 
sail, 
Uaca^  a'i'  ceut»  •ÓÁ  ]XiiACAt)  50  cbÁ]! 
*Oo  neA)\cui5  ye  An    cénii^  1  •o-ÜAÌAiii-An- 

Ay  AbjiAni  50  teiji  50  td-cajaiu  -j-e  i'lÁn. 

1]-   é   An   yeAHAijie  I'vijac  'oo   CAicýeAt)    nA 

púmc, 
"Oo  j'^AipireAt)  An  bcAnn,  i'T)o  lAjyAt)  An 

cbA]! ; 
"Oo   cnA5].-At)   ']"*"    c-]'úib    Aon   c-SA5|-AnAc 

Oionn  CA^A,  a'i'  cjiúi'ja,  CAnA  a']-   ciiIjah 

Al]\, 

A'y  bACA  vo  liibpA-o  in  a  'oo]in  "oo  jnÁc : 
111   cAf|-At)    ye    A'cnl^"    te    i.-eAHAib    nA 
Ilium  An, 

11  0   Jll)!  lilAJ'luij  An   51ICA  A  COJ-A  'j'A  lÁlllA. 

-(An  cé  cAi'fAt)  be^i  1i-dot)  beic  A15  CA]i]unn5 
An  c-]'éme^2 

no  A  iii-bA]\]iA  nA  ^-beice'^  aj-  bA]i]iA   v'S. 

Sin    TDAiiiAncA   VAoy  é   111  á   CAjAnn    50  I1- 
e-ijiinn. 
*beAninii5iT)  jac  eijfe  cleAj'A  '-^wy  hAyv 
"Oob   ^eA]i)iA  le  jaouaiI  é  beic  eAtiConjiA 
iréin 
•dig  j'eAj'AiTi    'y&r\  j-gléip  '^-aj  cu)i  cajIa 
ẃi]i  CAC ; 
*Sin  An^rAW  o'n  Aeji  1  'o'üäIaiìi  An  eijij ; 
*Sm    reA]-OA]-  m\\  Aot   Ó   CeAÌlAij  ó'm 
lÁuii. 


NOTES  TO  AOX)  O  ceAllAlj. 

1  CAtiuTOdm,  a  romance  ;  not  in  diets. 

'  Ve.\i\4ib  tiAc  é,  others  beside  liim,  i.e.,  Aoi)  O  Ccil- 
laig  was  not  more  reckless  or  singular  tlian  otliers  in 
Newfoundland.  TTeipaib,  the  dative  ])luial,  is  fully  pro- 
nounced :  it  is  even  used  as  nominative  plural,  as  here.  A 
regular  beŵn  ÒAomce  asked  ;  (-o  [-oJia-o  riA  niiiA  a']- 
cx?il  (cÁ  b-puil)  riA  ]reApAib  ? 


ä  ppaifj,  a  vow,  a  revelry  ;  not  in  diets. 

*  cteii\ceAi-,  clerkship.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  I 
cnnnot  understand,  unless  he  had  got  a  commission  from 
some  fish  merchant  in  Newfoundland  for  the  sale  of  that 
commodity  on  his  arrival  at  home. 

^  'S..M1  h-yAt ;  the  fall,  a  certain  time  of  year  in  Ameri- 
can phraseology. 

^  CnJop-niuip,  cpóoy,  a  wide-open  mouth;  cpAoi"- 
riunp,  a  gaping  sea. 

'  SAiltedn-jAilfion,  a  storm  ;  he  would  prefer  gaping 
waves  and  raging  storms  to  pulling  an  oar. 

^  ÜŴCA,  must  mean  tackle  here. 

'  Céim,  in  O'Daly's  version  ;  veidgc  in  the  other  copies  ; 
such  a  word  was  in  the  spoken  vocabulary  in  Waterford, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  its  application. 

^"  m  ca)-f  4'D  fe  Äcúb  be,  he  would  not  iiirn  his  back 
to  (through  fear). 

■^  An  cé  cAi-fAW  be  1i-Aot),  he  that  would  reproach 
Aoẃ  with. 

^^  C-1-eine,  sein,  a  fishing  net. 

^'  i:''<^"^s.  «^  'he  flake,  or  floe  ;  a  piece  of  ice  detached 
from  the  ice-field. 

The  three  lines  marked  thus  (*)  are  corrupt.  Will  our 
friends  who  have  copies  of  the  piece  send  us  these  lines  ? 


NOTES  ON  THE  PASS. 

(Gaelic  Journal,  A'o.  21,  p.  270.) 

The  Pass  is  dated  1759  in  O'Daly's  copy,  and  in  others 
from  the  same  source,  and  this  date  has  been  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  the  journal ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  was  the  date  of  the  original  document.  It  was  a 
custom  with  some  Irish  scribes  to  set  down  the  d.ite  of 
the  copy  made  by  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  this  date  was  that  of  the  original. 
For  instance,  my  old  copy  concludes  just  as  O'Ualy's 
does,  except  that  1 771  is  substituted  for  1759,  the  former  • 
being  the  year  in  which  the  MS.  was  transciibed.  The 
style  of  the  Pass  being  direct  and  simple,  and  the  trans- 
lation being  very  literal,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occupy 
the  space  of  the  Journal  with  many  notes  or  meanings  of 
words.  True,  some  of  the  words  in  the  Pass  are  not  in 
any  dictionary,  and  of  a  few  other  words  in  it  the  mean- 
ings in  dictionaries  are  wrong  or  misle.nding.  All  such 
words  will  be  noticed,  though  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
so  plain  to  a  native  of  Munster  as  to  make  him  wonder 
why  such  words  could  require  explanation,  'i'et  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  most  common  and  simple  words 
and  names  in  one  locality  are  quite  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  meanings  of  such  words  must  be  looked  out  for  in 
dictionaries  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  it  is  in  the  case  of 
such  plain  and  simple  words  that  the  dictionaries  are 
most  misleading.  O'Reilly  is  in  general  trustworthy  in 
respect  of  words  in  our  older  compositions,  i.e.,  the  older 
of  our  modern  Irish  compositions;  but  in  the  later  ones 
it  is  very  often  necessary  to  verify  his  meanings  from 
other  sources,  especially  the  spoken  language. 

Sect.   I.  beul-c.ioin    [beuL,    a    mouth,    and    ciom, 
gentle],  mild-speal<ing,  gentle-mouthed. 

Cluiceŵc  (not  in  diets.),  ludicrous,  sportive;  clmce, 
play,  game. 

CbeifJipe  (not  in  diets.),  cleuj-Aiwe,  player,  juggler  ; 
cbeAj-,  feat,  trick. 

Clocûijce  (not  in  diets.)  cbocAÒ,  famous. 

Caj-,  passionate,  O'R. ;  clever,  active,  O'B. 

cLiAü-fSôoiLce  [cUib,  chest,  and  i-gûoilce,  loose, 
supple,  pliant]. 
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Cupm-ÁiiCA  (not  in  diets.),  expeJitioiia ;  [ruiuif,  a 
journey]. 

CpoiJ-luau  [cpoij,  a  foot,  and  Iliac,  swift],  swift- 
footed]. 

nwi.-J.ipe  (not  in  diets.),  perhaps  ;  i\4CAii\e,  romancer  : 
this  is  an  interpolation. 

5<ir^-\  now,  is  mostly  used  in  the  sense  of  cunning ; 
here  it  signifies  witty. 

P]W)-  =  jrpoi]-,  ready,  active. 

taniiAipe,  swordsman  (not  in  diets.),  fencer  (?) :  fencing 
was  a  common  branch  of  learning  at  the  time  the  Pass 
was  written. 

l^an-iijeoncd,  high-minded,  spirited, 
ll-ceip-o,   branches   of   knowledge,    arts    [il,    many, 
various,  and  ce<ipT>,  an  or/]  ;  gen.  pi.  after  the  participle 
págUiim. 

Thomas  Harney,  of  Stradbally,  in  the  County  Water- 
ford,  mentioned  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  early  life,  and  while  so  employed  he  wrote 
a  lampoon,  or  bApancui",  on  a  brotlier  teacher,  named 
Thomas  Gallagher,  of  Ballygunner,  in  that  county.  One 
passage  in  this  lampoon  is  :  1f  beuf  beij-,  Vor,  a  beic  «5 
cu-p  Aic-coipcionnA  iìj-ŵccj,  Ap  na  lMbcei|ro<iib  nac 
fedp  •oo  feip  agup  lat)  pn  ■opoc-j-jpiobca  1  ii-iDpoc- 
bejpbd  ;  "it  is  a  habit  with  him,  moreover,  to  be  giving 
[putting]  second-hand,  borrowed  questions  out  of  the  arts 
that  himself  does  not  know  [lit.,  that  arc  not  a  knowledge 
to  himself],  and  these  badly  written,  in  bad  English." 

ei5i-e  eipeatinacji — &'5ve  moca  neipionaci  is  the 
reading  in  my  old  copy.  Whether  moca  isformaca, 
the  Munster  pronunciation  of  neuca,  neat ;  or  whether  it 
is  for  n-ioca,  phonetically  for  ioca,  gen.  of  loca,  thirst, 
used  adjectively — the  thirsty  bards  of  Erin — it  is  hard  to 
say.  And  the  corruption  in  the  old  copy  has  been  worse 
confounded  by  all  the  other  scribes,  who,  in  fact,  have 
made  perfect  nonsense  at  this  place. 

CaibUg.  O'Daly  confounded  cailteac,  gen. — bige, 
pi. — leaca,  a  hag,  witli  caibe,  gen.  id.  pi. — tt,  and 
— ieaca,  a  "bold,  determined,  inhospitable  woman," 
but  ■oonncax),  distinguished  them  as  they  are  in  the  text. 
Ciappanac  (not  in  diets.),  grumbling;  ciap[-án,  a 
grumbler,  O'Reilly.  The  form  of  the  word  rather  sug- 
gests a  gnimbling. 

Sjoicbeabac  (not  in  diets.)  This  term  is  also  in  para- 
graph 6,  below.  It  is  a  curious  expression.  S50C  or 
Vjora  signifies  brambles  used  as  a  fence.  iDeaL  gan 
T50C  is  literallya  mouth  wiihout  fence,  a  talker  who  talks 
at  random  ;  and  nuine  rsoicbeabac  has  just  the  same 
meaning. 

O  bopmop  CO  Ti-Oileán  Ui  Wipic,  A^af  O  Cheann 
CliiMaiDâin  ^o  faicce  Cliaipib  ;  from  Lismore  on  the 
Blackwaterto  O'Breck's  Island,  near  Eonmahon,  and  from 
Credan  Head  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  County  of 
Waterford,  to  the  Plain  of  Cashel,  in  Tipperary.  But 
why  should  'Oonncat)  lay  down  these  lines  as  the  range 
of  the  Dashing  Richard  Fitzgeiald  ?  or  are  these  lines 
laid  down  arbitrarily  ?  It  is  important  that  persons 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
Ireland  should  attend  well  to  the  remarks  underneath. 
The  name  of  the  County  of  W.-,terford  at  the  period  of  the 
English  Invasion  was  'Oéipe  tJeipceapc,  or  the  Southern 
Desies — the  part  of  the  County  of  Tijiperary  from  the 
Suir  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Cashel, 
about  midw.iy  between  Clonmel  and  Cashel,  being  the 
Northern  Desies,  ueifecuan-ceapr.  The  two  following 
brief  notes  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  Heerin's  topographical 
poem,  will  explain  the  derivation  of  these  names  : — 
"  O'Brec,  now  Brick,  without  the  prefix  O. — This  family 


possessed  the  Southern  Desies  comprised  in  the  present 
county  of  Waterford,  but  they  had  sunk  under  the 
O'Faelains,  who  were  originally  seated  in  the  Northern 
Desies,  in  the  present  County  of  Tipperary,  some  time 
before  the  English  Invasion." 

"  Desii. — This  tribe  descended  from  Fiacha  Suighdhe. 
the  elder  brother  of  the  monarch  Conn,  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  and  were  originally  settled  in  Deisi  Teamhrach, 
the  present  barony  of  Deece,  to  the  south  of  Tara,  in 
Meath  ;  but  they  were  expelled  from  thence  in  the  third 
century  by  their  relative,  King  Cormac,  grandson  of 
Conn  .  .  .  and  they  ultimately  settled  in  Munster, 
and  subdued  that  part  of  the  country  extending  from  the 
river  Suir  to  the  sea,  and  from  Lismore  to  Credan  Head, 
the  eastern  extyeinily  of  the  present  County  of  Waterford. 
In  the  fifth  century  Aengus  Mac  Nadfraeich,  King  of 
Munster,  granted  them  the  plain  of  Magh  Feimhin,  in  the 
present  County  of  Tiiperary." 

These  passages  would  be  sufficient  elucidation  on  this 
place  but  for  another  circumstance  of  much  inipoitance 
to  students  of  the  history  and  topography  of  the  country. 
John  O'Mahony,  to  his  excellent  translation  ol  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland,  appends  Heerin's  topographical  poem, 
with  brief  remarks,  pointing  out  the  localities  of  the  several 
tribes  mentioned  by  O'Heerin.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
translation  of  the  poem  is  by  O'Mahony  himself,  or 
whether  he  adopted  the  translation  in  Connelan's  Four 
Masters  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  is  altogether  at  sea  in  almost 
all  he  has  said  about  the  Desies.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  writing,  as  he  did,  in  America,  where  he  had  not 
the  best  authorities  to  consult — at  least  on  this  point.  Six 
years  after  O'Mahony's  work  had  appeared,  O'Donovan 
edited  the  topographical  poem,  with  notes  that  arc 
valuable  indeed  ;  and  as  this  work  of  O'Donovan's  is 
scarce,  a  few  extracts  more  from  it  cannot  but  be  of  inte- 
rest, especially  as  a  correction  of  O'Mahony's  mistakes, 
Of  the  Desies,  O'Heerin  wrote  : — 

T3á  pij  caetiia  ni  òeitim, 
<\ip  na  Oeipib  ■Oeiiiinijnn, 
O  IJiMc  ■00  cmn  aip  gac  cáiti, 
Ipa  51,1c  O  pnn  VueLain. 
O  nieapa-oaij  maic  an  pi§, 
Cpiac  O  facai-ô  fuaip  móipúip, 
141  tieilb  a  h-tlib  eogain  V'""» 
na  leogain  50  léi]\  buafoim. 

O  çtaiinajam  puaip  an  ponn, 
Uaccap  cipe  cip  pug  tionn, 
Cip  ip  buaine  cLacc  copaiŵ, 
ITa  bpac  uaine  exoriiaib, 
h-11i  <ichebe  eo  cuinn, 
■Qo  gab  pm  be  cpuap  coiiibamn, 
tiiLe  cneip-peiü  pe  cab  cpeap, 
Ui  'bpeipléin  50  pab  paip-ŵeap, 

Ui  powtawa  ip  óipceap  -ouinn 
&  buat>,  TDo'n  piowburo  polc-úip, 
O  Cém  o'n  tnacuin  Tnea-ôaig 
Uacaii  céim  op  cmea-ôaib. 

lac  o  n-eacac  <\oibinti  pin 
Weipceipc  1npi  -paib  poicpiw 
O  t)pic  5a  coga  cap  cuinn 
O  tic  toga  50  tiacupuim. 
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Two  fair  kinjs,  I  do  not  conceal  them, 
Over  the  Ueisi,  I  assert, 
Are  O'Biic,  wlio  has  exceeded  every  tribute, 
And  the  fair,  wise  O'Faelain. 

O'Mearadhaigh,'  the  good  king, 

Chief  of  Ui  Kalhaedh,-  wlio  have  obtained  great  land  : 

Tlie  O'Neills  of  Ui  Eoghain  Finn,^ 

All  the  lions  I  mention. 

O'Flannagain  obtained  the  land, 
Uachtar-tiie,''  land  of  brown  berries, 
A  land  of  most  lasting  fruitful  soil, 
Under  a  clothing  of  variegated  green. 

Ui  Athele"  to  the  sea 

Was  obtained  by  hardihood  of  conflict, 

By  scions  of  smooth  skin  to  fight  the  battle, 

O'Breslins  south-east  to  the  sea. 

The  O'Fodhladhas,^  it  is  meet  for  us 
To  mention  of  the  scions  of  rich  hair. 
O'Cein'  from  the  mead-abounding  Machuin,' 
They  exceed  all  tribes  in  fame. 

The  delightful  land  of  Ui  Eachach,' 
The  south  of  woody  Inisf.iil, 
O'Bric  selects  it  across  the  flood, 
From  Lie  Logha'"  to  Liathdruim.'^ 


NOTES  BY  O'DONOVAN. 

The  notes  on  the  Desies,  O'Faelain  (O'Phelan),  and 
O'Biic  have  been  prefixed  lo  the  poetical  extract : — 

1  0'Miaiadhai°Jt,  now  O'Mara  or  O'Meaia,  a  name 
still  numerous  in  the  County  of  Tipperary.  By  many  the 
prefix  is  rejected, 

"  Ui  Fathaidh,  now  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  West, 
in  the  County  of  Tipperary. 

ä  Ui  Eoghain  Finn.  The  territory  of  this  tribe  was  in 
the  Norlhern  Dcisi,  in  the  present  County  of  Tifipeiary, 
and  adjoining  Iveik  on  the  west  side.  The  O'Neills  of 
this  race,  the  head  of  whom  was  an  esquire  in  1753,  were 
afterw.irds  situated  at  Mount  O'Neill,  in  the  Barony  of 
Iverk.  County  of  Kilkenny. 

*  Unchtar-tire,  now  the  Barony  of  Upperthird,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  County  of  Waterford.  The  O'Flanna- 
gans  of  this  race  were  dispossessed  shortly  after  the  Eng- 
lish Invasion  by  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Poer,  now 
Power,  who  still  possess  large  portions  of  this  territory. 

^  Ui  Atlule. — The  name  of  this  tribe  and  territory, 
evidently  situated  between  the  Barony  of  Upperthird  and 
the  sea,  is  now  obsolete.  The  O'Breslins  of  this  race  are 
also  unknown. 

"  O'Fadhladha,  now  Foley  without  the  prefix  O. — 
This  family  is  still  very  numerous  in  the  County  Water- 
ford. 

'  O'Cein,  now  Keane,  a  name  still  extant  in  the  County 
Waterford,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  family  of 
O'Cathain,  now  anglicized  Kane  without  the  prefix  O. 
The  two  great  tragedians,  of  world-wide  fame,  are  of  this 
race. 

^  Machuin,  now  the  river  Mahon,  which  rises  near 
Kilmacthomas,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Bun 
Machuine.*' 

*  lllucum,  gen.  ITlAÍun,  is  the  local  declension  of  the 
name  of  the  river.  \)vn  ttlâcun  is  what  the  people  call 
the  village  of  Bunmahon,  and  Com  IllAcun,  in  the 
Comeragh  Mountains,  the  hollow  in  which  the  river  rises. 


Kilmacthomas  is  about  midway  between  its  source  and  its 
mouth.— E.  G.J. 

^  Ui-Eac/iarh  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  O'Brics. 

'"  This  was  probably  the  ancient  name  of  the  remark- 
able rock  now  called  Clochlobhrais,  situated  about  mid- 
way between  Kilmacthomas  and  Dungarvan,  in  the 
County  Waterford. 

''  Liaihdrnim,  i.e.,  the  grey  ridge,  now  Leitrim,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork. 

Now,  if  the  reader  lays  before  him  maps  of  the 
Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  t  he  will  find  that 
O'Heerin  travelled  systematically  through  these  counties, 
and  that  O'Donovan  has  photographed  the  territories 
traversed  by  the  poet.  The  Northern  Desies  are  not 
quite  clearly  laid  down.  "Feimhin,  more  generally  called 
ÁI.igh-Feimhim,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  plain  com- 
pri-ing  that  portion  of  the  present  County  of  Tipperary 
which  belongs  to  the  Diocese  of  Lismore.  It  is  described 
as  extending  from  the  river  Suir  northwards  ...  to 
Machaire  Cháisil  [the  Faithche  Chaisil  of  the  Pass], 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  Barony  of  Ififa  and  Offa  East." — O'Don. 
Book  of  Rights,  p.  18.  Now,  the  Diocese  of  Lismore 
comprises  Iffa  and  Offa  East  and  West.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, then,  that  O'Mara  had  Iffa  and  Offa  West,  and 
O'Neill  Ififa  and  Offa  East.  But  as  soon  as  we  cross  into 
the  County  of  Waterford  all  uncertainty  is  at  an  end. 
Uaciilar-tiye,  Upperthird,  is  as  well  known  to-day  as  in 
the  time  of  OTIeerin.  It  is,  of  course,  correctly  placed 
by  O'Donovan:  by  O'Mahony  it  is  placed  ''in  the 
Barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and 
Waterford." 

Ui  Atheie. — "This  territory  appears  to  have  been  a 
part  of  Ely  O'Carroll,  .--ituated  near  the  Shannon." — 
O' Malwny.  It  was  exactly  as  O'Donovan  places  it,  i.e., 
it  m'ust  have  comprised  the  Baronies  of  Gaultiere  and 
Middlethird,  in  Waterford. 

"  O'Ceiii,  or  O'A'ein,  chief  of  HyFodhladha,  a  district 
supposed  to  be  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  or  Waterford." 
— 0' Malwny.  It  is  separated  by  the  brejidth  of  the 
Barony  of  Upperthird  from  Tipperary,  a  width  of  not  less 
than  six  Irish  miles  in  any  part  of  it.  The  river  Mahon, 
th.at  del.ayed  Cromwell's  army  a  couple  of  days,  should  be 
enough  to  put  the  locality  of  this  territory  beyond  ques- 
tion. O'Donovan's  conjecture  as  to  Ledc  bog&  is  very 
probably  correct.  At  the  boundary  of  O'Cein's  territory, 
most  remote  from  beAC  bo  joi,  there  is  as  large  a  rock — 
larger,  I  think— called  Cloch  Mhor  Chill  Chluana.  It  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  lake  of  Com  Seangan,  on  the 
old  road  from  Carrick-on-Suir  to  Dungarvan.  It  is  split 
like  Clochlobhrais,  the  two  parts  of  it  being  six  or  eight 
feet  asunder,  and  the  protuberances  on  one  side  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  hollows  on  the  other. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  there  is  a 
Parish  of  Ballyneele,  in  Iffa  and  Offa  East — it  adjoins 
Carrick-on-.Suir — and  that  in  this  parish  there  were  Neills 
forty  years  since,  perhaps  are  there  still.  This  tribe  pro- 
bably sent  a  small  colony  to  Waterford  at  the  time  of 
their  removing  to  Kilkenny.  My  native  village,  Clonea, 
near  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  the  County  Waterford,  is  joined 
by  a  bridge  over  the  river  Clodagh  to  the  townland  of 
Ballyniiil.  Now,  this  townland  must  have  got  this  name 
after  the  bridge  had  been  built.  There  is  a  townland 
called  Biidgetown  a  few  perches  from  this  bridge,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  point  of  Ballyneill.  This 
latter  townland,  then,  must  have  been  a  part  of  what  was 


t  Philips'  County  Alias  of  Ireland,  revised  by  Dr.  Joyce,  i 
perhaps,  the  handiest.  Unless  the  reader  is  already  fully  convc 
sant  with  the  first  pages  of  Part  II.,  chap,  ii.,  vol.  i.,  of  the  Nann 
of  Places,  by  Dr.  J  oyce,  he  had  better  read  them  now  attentively. 
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Lriilgetown  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  and 
must  have  been  called  by  its  present  name  from  some 
families  of  tl'.e  Neills  located  there.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  O'lleerin  found  Flannagans  and  Phelans  in 
other  localities  in  Ireland  ;  bat  they  were  distinct  from 
those  in  the  Desies  bearing  these  names,  though  they 
have  been  in  both  cases  confounded  with  them  by 
O'Mahony.  As  was  said  before,  O'Mahony  could  not 
help  this.  Cut  when  the  later  edition  of  his  translation 
of  Keating  was  being  jniblished,  the  publisher  might 
easily  have  got  this  portion  of  the  book  corrected  ;  but 
everything  Iri>h  is  neglected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
work  will  be  again  published,  with  due  corrections,  and  it 
will  be  then  a  really  valuable  work — and  such  it  is  now, 
even  with  these  drawbacks.  The  following  are  the  addi- 
tional stanzas  by  O'Heerin  : — 

O  flŵmîACAlll  tAOtÌTDi  -slÁiii, 

A:f.  CiiieL  «pjA^  lomLán, 

■Oo  fiot  CaTOj-  niic  cam  cpíotitîó, 

0  «.Vip-otic  Veil  Oileltâ. 

1  IIIU15  Laca'  T14  leapg  ce 

O  VuolÁin,*  peApwd  ŴI1  pine  ; 
111  up  jn  -oúcŵig  &y  ■01'ot  ■oÁib 
X)o  bin  pucA  O  ÇÄobûin. 

O'Flannagain,  valiant  his  hand. 

Over  the  whole  of  Cinel  Farga, 

Of  the  race  of  Tadlig,  son  of  Cion  of  Crinna, 

From  the  exalted,  liospitable  Lee  Oilella. 

In  Magh  Lacha  of  warm  hill-slopes, 
O'Faolain  of  manly  tribe  ; 
Extensive  is  the  district  due  to  them 
Which  the  O'Faolains  have  filled. 

^  Cinel  Farga,  Kiiidarga,  a  territory  in  Ely  O'CarrolI, 
nearlj',  if  not  exactly,  co-extensive  with  the  present  Barony 
of  Eallybrit,  in  the  King's  County. 

"  Tadiig  (the  ancestor  of  the  O  Flannagans  of  this  race, 
and  also  of  O'CarrolI),  who  assisted  Cormac  Mac  Art  in 
the  battle  of  Crinna. 

^  J\/ag/i  Lacha,  a  plain  in  the  Barony  of  Kells,  County 
of  Kilkenny. 

*  O'Fnoitiiit,  now  Whelan  and  Phelan,  without  the 
prefix  O.  The  Phelans  of  this  race  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Desies  in  Munster. 

[P.S. — The  translations  of  and  the  notes  to  O'Heerin 
are  all  O'Donovan's  ;  to  the  remarks  of  the  writer  he  has 
appended  these  initials  : — E.  G.  J.  The  notes  to  the 
speech  of  Achilles  in  the  last  Journal,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say.  were  O'Donovan's  also.] 

"  The  Cahaiis,  i.e.,  the  O'Kanes  of  Oireacht-Ui- 
Chathain,  [were]  situate  between  the  Foyle  and  the  Bann, 
in  the  County  of  Londonderry.  .  .  .  Sir  Richard 
Keane,  of  the  County  of  Waterford,  is  of  this  northern 
race ;  his  grandfather,  who  was  an  Ulstei-man,  was  an 
attorney  in  Waterford.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  of  Dublin,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  is  also  of  this  race — his  great  grand- 
father was  a  native  of  the  \a\e  of  the  Roe  ;  his  grandfather 
removed  thence  to  Meath,  and  his  family  ultimately  be- 
came chemists  and  manufacturers  of  soda  and  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  City  of  Dublin." — Trilies  of  Irelaiiii,  \>.  56,  edited 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan.  (Dublin:  O'Daly,  9  Anglesea- 
street,  1S52.)  Dr.  O'Donovan  would  appear  to  say  that 
"  Dr.  Cane,  of  Kilkenny,  and  William  Kane,  who 
headed  the  Irish  at  thebattleofCarrickshock,  slaughtered 
the  police,  and  fled    to   America,"  were    of  northern 


descent.  The  form  of  the-  name  as  given  by  himself, 
sKfra  p.  ,  is  no  proof  on  this  point.  The  name  of  Sir 
Richard  Keane  is  not  like  Sir  Robert  Kane's,  nor  is  Dr. 
Cane's  like  either.  Nor  is  the  Irish  name  any  proof  at 
this  time.  O  CAc<iin  is  now  as  common  in  Waterford  as 
O  Céni — both  names,  in  fact,  are  found  in  one  and  the 
same  townland  there. 

■Ooicealt,  a  grudging  churlishness,  amounting  to  an 
aversion  :  'Oocúb  is  the  term  in  the  old  copy  ;  written 
■oocAiiiAl,,  a  difficulty,  in  Coneys'  Did.  The  verb 
T)o  cAbâipc  is  applicable  to  ■oiul.ca'D  only  :  câgiipc  was 
interpolated. 

Paragraph  2.  Coca,   pi.  cocAióe,  a  cock  of  straw  or 
hay  :  it  is  translated  a  boat,  a  cockle,  in  diets. 
CAH^pln  =  c<M^^peAC,  a  threshold,  not  in  diets, 
pleŵpjŵc   in   the   modern    copies    makes   no    sense : 
pie.»  JAc,  festive,  in  the  old  copy. 

Viop-cAom  pÁibce,  a  truly  gentle  welcome  :  it  is  very 
unusual  in  Irish  to  place  the  adj.  before  the  noun. 

Paragraph  3.  ITlinieAc,  green  pasture.  This  word  was 
very  common  in  northern  compositions  of  a  century  ago  : 
it  is  almost  unknown  in  Munster. 

Paragraph  4.  tócA  or  LocÁn,  a  soft  mass  of  anything 
(O' Don.  App).  It  is  probably  but  another  name  for 
Leice  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  colcannon,  for  which  they  have  no 
Irish  name  in  Waterford,  though  a  favourite  dish,  and 
one  which  even  the  poorest  should  have  on  Hallowe'en. 

I,eic-uip5e. — According  to  Mr.  Stanton,  this  is  a  mix- 
ture of  milk  and  water :  in  Waterford  this  mixture  is 
ATi^LAip  or  eAii^lAip,  which  is  found  a  liitle  lower. 

niópnûn,  "  a  small  wooden  dish  or  drinking  vessel" 
(O'Reilly).  No  ;  but  a  small  can,  slightly  tapering,  with 
the  handle  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  vessel,  a  little  lower 
than  the  top  :  in  this  niopnjii  the  beggars  in  Munster,  up 
to  sixty  years  ago,  put  the  milk  got  as  alms. 

ppÁipin,  a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  cold  milk  :  same  as 
ppûcÁp,  or  nearly  so  ;  which,  O'Reilly  says,  is  "raw  oat- 
meal and  buttermilk."  A  Waterford  poet  about  a  century 
ago,  describing  a  hurling  match  between  the  men  of  this 
county  and  those  of  Kilkenny,  called  the  latter  boTJAig 
bo^A  An  ppÁcÁip.  [Can  any  friend  supply  this  hurling 
song,  or  even  a  poition  of  it,  to  the  Journal  ?] 

Paragraphs.  Cip,  a  pannier  or  other  large  basket.  Not 
in  O'Reilly,  who  has  apéin  in  its  stead. 

ppAcÁn,  not  in  any  dictionary ;  probably  ppeAbÁn,  a 
patch. 

Suiòipce,  in  Waterford,  is  a  seat  made  of  matted  or 
twisted  straw,  and  called  a  boss. 

ponAtpe,  beans  ;  pronounced /iwr//. 

lApbAip  or  lAipbip  (not  in  diets  ),  wealth,  property. 
Ci§  iAipoipeAc,  a  well-iuinished  house. 

Paragraph  6.  •peAxiÁiLle,  a  whistling  (Coneys).  He 
has  the  verb  peA-o,  inf.  peA-ojÁit,  to  whistle.  This  latter 
word  is  also,  of  course,  the  participle,  and  from  this  the 
gen.,  in  Munster,  is  peAT>gAl,A,  which  most  probably  is 
what  TJonticA'o  wrote. 

Cpopcoip,  Christopher,  in  Waleiford  :  a  fretful,  iras- 
cible person,  is  also  called  CpopDÓip  ;  'OoiincA'o  probably 
played  upon  this  name,  as  on  all  the  others. 

5uAj;Áii,  little  5UA1J;,  or  giddy-head  ;  same  as  juAijin. 

t)peibUn  =  bpeAliÁn,  a  fool, 

fAicin,  from  pAice,  a  stitch,  a  tatter. 

SéineÁnAc,  puffing,  blowing.  Strange  that  a  word  so 
common  should  not  be  in  any  dictionary :  péiüeÁn,  a 
puffing,  is  in  O'Don.  App. 

SpAiniin,  from  ppAniAc,  blear-eyed. 

551510,  from  pS'se,  a  jibing,  a  jeering. 

Of  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  I  will  say  nothing,  as  I 
am  in  hopes  that  some  friend  will  kindly  lend  us  a  good 
copy  of  the  Pass  for  a  short  time. 
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HISTORY    OF    ALEXANDER    THE 
GREAT. 

From  the  "  LeabJiar  Brcac." 

( Coulinued  from  p.  2S3. ) 

Translation  by  Prof.  C.  Geisler. 

The  histories  of  Alexander  from  the  time 
of  the  invasion  up  to  the  time  of  his  battle 
against  Porus  were  enumerated  here,  and 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  re- 
cords of  his  fightings  with  Porus,  King  of 
India,  from  the  letter  which  Alexander 
wrote  to  his  tutor,  i.e.,  Aristotle.  It  is  this 
which  Alexander  relates  in  his  letter : 
Alas  !  Ale.xander  defeated  in  battle  Darius, 
King  of  the  Persians,  near  the  river  in  the 
east  of  the  world  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July  he  vanquished  Porus,  King 
of  India.  Immense,  indeed,  was  the  muster 
of  this  battle  ;  17,000  horsemen,  not  count- 
ing (except)  the  troops  of  the  infantry  ; 
four  hundred  four-wheeled  chariots,  ser- 
rated, in  long  rows,  with  iron  spikes  pro- 
jecting (out  of  them)  to  lacerate  and  to 
mutilate  the  hostile  army  ;  and  six  hundred 
elephants,  with  their  elevated  battle-seats 
above  them,  thronged  with  youths  in  full 
armour.  These  used  to  dart  down  into  the 
contest,  and  were  bent  upon  scattering  and 
pouring  forth  their  war  conflict  (from  above 
downwards).  Although  the  turmoil  of  the 
struggle  was  enormous;  although  their  hosts 
were  crowded ;  although  their  chieftains 
were  stalwart ;  although  their  champions 
were  furious  ;  although  their  soldiers  were 
high-minded  ;  although  their  kings  were 
foremost,  Alexander  crushed  them  by  the 
acumen  of  his  intelligence  and  through  the 
firm  determination  of  the  Macedonian 
people.  Here  then  ensued  the  supreme 
wrestling  of  the  conflict  ;  here  were  seized 
the  si.x  hundred  elephants. 

Later  on  the  army,  indeed,  reached  the 
royal  city  in  which  the  palace  of  Porus  was. 
Delightful  was  the  structure  of  this  palace, 
i.e.,  four  hundred  columns  of  gold,  which 
supported  it,  with  golden  frontpieces  upon 
them  ;  golden  plates  between  them,  destined 
to  protect  the  edifice.    Each  blade  of  them, 


in  the  middle  of  the  building,  had  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch  as  far  as  its  upper  part,  so 
that  there  was  altogether  a  golden  front  in 
the  middle.  There  was,  too,  a  vine-like 
shape  of  gold  and  silver  between  the  golden 
turrets,  with  leaves  of  gold  with  crystal 
edges,  i.e.  a  kind  of  precious  stones  and  of  ice 
fit  for  assuming  a  crystal  form.  There  were 
also  brilliant  metals  between  the  buildings, 
a  sort  of  precious  stones  with  the  splendour 
of  fire  upon  them,  a  red  kind  of  exquisite 
stones,  which  diffused  light  streams  toward 
them — a  splendid  appearance  of  dark  brown 
colour.  There  were  variegated  divisions 
about  the  structure  in  general.  A  kind  of 
precious  stones  this  was,  with  distinguished 
lustre.  There  the  couch  and  private  apart- 
ment (alcove)  and  the  royal  abode  in 
general  were  beautified  with  marguerites 
and  pearls,  i.e.,  all  very  refined  gems  and 
precious  jewels,  glittering  (blossoming)  and 
sparkling  (shining  of  fire)  with  them.  Of 
bones  of  elephants  there  were  constructed 
the  doors  and  the  alcoves,  with  rows  of 
gold  and  silver  upon  them.  There  were 
made  of  ivory  and  of  pleasant  light  (brittle) 
material  the  buildings  of  "  fo  chrichthi" 
(bathing  places  ?),  and  with  them  were 
firmly  closed  the  roofs  and  the  covers  above. 
There  were  large,  finely-adorned  pillars  of 
gold  in  this  edifice,  with  wonderful  promi- 
nent points,  forms,  and  figures.  There 
were,  moreover,  flocks  of  strange  birds 
which  used  to  hover  about  swiftly  between 
the  palaces.  They  had  golden  beaks  and 
claws,  chains  of  pearls  about  their  necks. 
Many  vessels  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
were  found  in  the  palace  of  Porus,  with 
crystal  gems.  There  were  fewer  vessels  of 
silver  than  of  gold.  Throughout  the  im- 
mense expedition  of  Alexander,  when  he 
brought  so  much  under  his  subjection,  there 
was  nothing  so  great  until  he  proceeded  to 
the  middle  of  India  and  reached  the  Cas- 
pian gates.  Very  great  joy  possessed  him 
in  this  journey  when  he  beheld  the  fertile 
lands  with  their  fulsome  prosperity  and 
happiness.  He  told  them  to  pursue  Porus. 
The  prominent  men,  and  his  friend  and 
partners  and  councillors  in  general, 
answered  that  they  would  sooner  advance 
on  royal  roads  and  on  smooth  ways  before 
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venturing  to  invade  tlie  hostile  deserts  of 
the  world.  Then  Alexander  refused,  but 
they  should  move  forward  into  the  presence 
of  Porus  towards  the  outer  deserts  of  the 
world.  Afterwards  Alexander  fixed  a 
reward  for  the  hundred  and  fifty  principal 
men,  that  they  should  reconnoitre  as  far  as 
the  land  of  the  Bachroans,  i.e.,  to  the  land 
of  the  Assyrians.  They  are  those  who 
supply  themselves  with  cloth  from  the  wool 
which  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  host  of  Alexander  was  at  that  season 
very  large;  two  hundred  thousand  of  foot 
soldiers  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  and 
ninety  elephants  employed  for  conveying 
their  gold  and  silver,  and  four  thousand 
chariots,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  cars, 
and  eighty  mules,  and  fifty  rein  horses,  i.e. 
other  animals  which  carry  burdens,  and 
five  hundred  camels  and  twenty  beasts  of 
burden,  and  mules,  and  oxen,  and  asses, 
and  horses  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  wheat.  Innumerable  were  the 
flocks  employed  for  conveying  the  meat  for 
the  army  ;  golden  bridles  used  to  be  on  the 
herds  of  elephants,  and  of  camels,  and  of 
mules,  and  of  royal  steeds,  wherever  it  was 
convenient.  Arms  and  helmets  of  Alex- 
ander's host  were  adjusted  and  arranged 
with  red  gold  and  precious  gems.  In  such 
fashion  were  also  adorned  the  musical  in- 
struments, with  their  golden  strings.  Even 
when  at  night  these  hosts  moved  about, 
light  was  beaming  from  their  war  attire 
and  their  weapons,  richly  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  their  gems  and  precious 
stones,  as  if  every  man  were  a  king. 

Great  was  indeed  the  exultation,  and  the 
excessive  praise,  and  the  renown  and  glory 
which  prevailed  in  Alexander,  whilst  gazing 
at  this  host. 

And  naturally  so  ;  for  up  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  present  world  there  never  had 
been  such  stupendous  illustriousness  (no- 
thing similar  to  the  high  honour)  as  God 
had  vouchsafed  to  Alexander,  according  to 
what  the  books  of  learning  report.  Law- 
abiding  were  the  rulers,  who  advanced  at 
their  head  into  the  battles  ;  firm  were  their 
leaders,  acute  were  their  philosophers,  wise 
were  their  councillors,  inflexible  were  their 
champions,    ready   for    fight    (pugnacious)  | 


were  their  battle-soldiers,  eminent  were  the 
hirelings  of  their  sub-chiefs,  prosperous 
were  their  royal  heroes,  splendid  were  the 
youthful  combatants,  lovely  were  the  sports 
of  their  boys,  resplendently  venerable  were 
the  high  kings  of  Alexander.  It  was  not 
frequently  the  case  that  anyone  approached 
him  without  longingly  (steadfastly)  gazing 
at  him,  for  many  a  one  met  with  great  ill- 
luck  after  happiness  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
for  instance,  fifty  spies  were  before  them, 
and  brought  them  into  a  place  full  of  fear- 
ful serpents  and  full  of  beasts,  with  dry 
sand  without  water  and  want  of  drink. 
Great  thirst,  however,  overcame  his  hosts 
on  his  expedition,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  for  them.  It  is  here,  then,  that 
Xepherus,  a  wonderful  battle-soldier  of  the 
Greek,  brought  his  helmet  full  of  water  to 
Alexander,  and,  although  he  was  thirsty 
himself,  hedid  not  partake  of  any  of  it.  Then 
Alexander  took  the  water,  and  he  was 
thirsty.  However,  the  host  were  watching 
Alexander,  and  he  poured  out  in  their 
midst  (on  the  floor)  the  water  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all.  Every  one  of  them  brought 
away  some  of  it  as  he  approached  his  hand 
and  his  fingers  to  it.  The  zeal  of  Xepherus 
was  here  greatly  praised  by  Alexander,  and 
Alexander  gave  great  presents  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  he  was  thankful  for  them. 

At  the  time  when  they  suffered  great 
thirst  on  their  march,  they  perceived  a 
stream  before  them.  It  was  of  an  excessive 
extent ;  high  reeds  were  around  on  both 
sides,  sixty  feet  the  length  of  each  rush  ; 
larger  than  an  oak  or  fir-tree  was  each  of 
them.  This  river,  however,  did  not  diminish 
their  thirst  when  they  encamped  there.  It 
was  bitterer  than  harsh  salt-water  of  the 
sea  ;  it  was  more  injurious  and  more  poi- 
sonous than  helleborus. 

They  went,  then,  towards  the  river  greatly 
afflicted  with  thirst  and  dryness,  so  that 
some  of  them  perished  with  thirst.  Others 
of  them  used  to  wet  their  tongues  on  the 
sides  of  the  swords  and  lances  in  order  to 
quench  (expel)  their  thirst  ;  others  of  them 
appealed  to  them  not  to  touch  any  drink  of 
the  kind,  as  it  was  not  rightful  on  their 
part  to  drink  from  such  exudations  or 
drippings  from  destructive,  poisonous  M  j- 
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voted)  arms.  Then  Alexander  thereupon 
ordered  the  soldiers  who  were  about  him 
that  they  should  seize  their  arms  and  carry 
them  (with  them)  on  their  onward  march, 
although  they  might  be  worn  with  fatigue, 
and  although  they  might  be  thirsty.  This, 
however,  caused  Alexander  great  concern, 
when  they  perceived,  on  their  turning 
towards  the  same  river  about  eventide,  a 
beautifully-built  town  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  with  large-sized  rccds 
which  were  round  about  the  stream,  and  of 
which  the  town  was  built.  They  observed 
then  some  half-naked  people  on  that  island, 
and  they  did  not  give  them  any  reply, 
although  they  enquired  from  them  whether 
it  was  a  place  in  which  there  was  savoury 
water  for  them  to  drink.  Yet  they  drove 
on  their  flocks  without  furnishing  them  any 
information.  Then  Alexander  issued  an 
order  to  his  people  to  hurl  large  amounts 
(numbers)  of  spears  against  them  on  the 
island.  This  was  then  done,  but  the  throw 
did  not  hit  them.  Alexander  thereupon 
commanded  that  two  hundred  of  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  should  swim  over  to  the 
island.  They  proceeded  on  thus,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  fourth  part  of  the 
stream  they  met  certain  water-horses,  each 
of  which  was  bigger  than  an  elephant. 
They  snatched  off  the  two  hundred  soldiers 
into  the  whirlpools,  in  order  to  devour 
them.  The  great  hosts  shouted  with 
lamentations  and  vociferations  when  they 
viewed  their  friends  in  great  peril,  and  they 
were  unable  to  afford  them  any  assistance. 
Alexander  was  then  irritated  at  the  scouts 
who  were  engaged  in  reconnoitring,  and  he 
said  that  one  hundred  of  those  scouts,  who 
were  to  guide  them,  should  be  put  into  the 
stream,  and  more  than  ten  of  the  water- 
horses  encountered  them  to  devour  them. 
The  river  nearly  swallowed  them  like  a 
pismire. 

The  march  trumpets  were  then  blown 
for  the  host,  when  they  beheld,  after  having 
advanced  a  little,  round-shaped  boats  with 
people  in  them  in  the  stream  about  some 
other  place.  Those  told  the  host  :  "  There 
is  a  lake  full  of  savoury  water  just  quite 
near  before  them,"  and  they  and  the  guides 
who  were  before  them  took  them  there.    In 


that  night  they  hit  upon  large-maned  lions, 
and  panthers,  and  tigers,  and  lynxes.  The 
next  morning,  about  noon,  they  arrived  at 
}"onder  lake,  and  it  was,  indeed,  after  they 
had  suffered  great  hardships.  It  was  elicited 
from  an  aged  woman  that  the  extent  of  the 
lake  on  each  side  was  a  thousand  stadia, 
and  twenty-five  stadia  was  the  length  of 
the  encampment  around  the  lake  on  each 
side.  They  encamped,  then,  on  the  brink 
of  the  lake,  when  they  cut  down  the  wood, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  cross  the  stream  and 
to  fortify  their  camp.  The  steeds  and  the 
herds  were  gathered  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  ;  the  pavilions  were  erected  around 
them  in  every  direction  ;  fifteen  hundred 
flaming  fires  were  kindled  on  the  outside  cf 
the  encampment ;  a  hundred  and  twenty 
golden  lamps  were  lighted  to  illuminate  the 
camp. 

{To  he  continued?) 


AW  "oiAtJAl,  AW  cLv\nn,  <\5iis  aw 
en  11  til. 

Cniú|\  ACÁ  Aj  \>\\ò.t  ■\\\\  1110  bÁ]', 
Ci-ò  cÁit)  50  b|u\c  A111'  bun  : — 

1]'  C]UU\j  5AII    A  5-C]iOCAt)  A)"  cuAim, — • 

.An  •oiAbwl,  An  cIaihi  \  a'  ciuiiii. 

Ill  ciubiiAC  Aon  TJo'ii  c|\ni]i, 
"Oo'ii  T)i)'  eile  CÁ  uIIaiii  ctAon, 
•tVii  cult)  -00  noicpeAt)  é  féin, 
A'\\\  A  j-cuin  \i\X)  AjiAon. 

<\ii  tiUvbAl,  An  i-pio]iAD  •ooncATJ,  ■oaII, 
<\ii  ]'pio|iAt)  lei]'  nŵc  ÁiL  acc  olc, 
-dn  c-AUAiTi  i^ulriiiAji,  ■peiiii, 
II1  cAbA]i].-A'ó  Aiji  mo  ]"pi<é  ']"iiio  co]ip. 

-dn  cnuiii,  51-0  jeÁji]!  \i\x>, 
50  jiACA-o  mo  cut  ']■  An  5-c|ié, 
"Oo  TD'yeAiin  lei  AIC1  1110  co|i]3 
'11Á  m-AUdm   bocc  a']"  1110  fpiié. 

■Qui)'  ýeÁ]i]iA  le'm  cÌAnn  1110  l'p]ié 
A  beic  ACA  ]:éin  Anocc, 
'OAiii-j'A  CTO  yojuf  A  njAot, 
'11Á  iii-AnAin  iiuvji  A011  le  in'  co|ip. 
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IRISH  AS   SPOKEN  IN  THE  EAST 
RIDING  OF  CORK. 

An  c-j-eilj  Ai]\  eipje  iu\  ^nénie. 

inAimon  bliewj  yóriiŵiji,  cinipioll  tio  no 
C]n  Aju)'  -oa'cat)  ■oe  btiA-òAnrA  ó  foin,  130 
riiú]-5Äil  m'ACÄip  mé  te  lieiiijiwe  riA  jjiémo, 
50  ■o-ciúbAnirumg  cApẃtl  lioiii  ó'n  bpÁinc, 
cum  -ouL  ẃ  b-pei-óibjnócA  éijm.  "Oo  jDjieok- 
bAf  üAf\  criAipce  jAn  muíll,  '00  léimeAp 
ipceAC  Atn'  bpífce,  Ajup  -oo  cAiceA]'  o]iiti 
bAjijiAppAin  mo  cuuA  eAtiAig  50  t)etcneA]'Ac. 
*Oo  ^iujA]'  liom  AJApcop  ó'n  j'cÁblA,  Agup 
Ai|i  jAbÁiL  •OAm  c]iŵ]"nA  éAüAin  iia  üa|ia 
pÁipce  foip  ó'n  "o-cij,  "D'Aijiiii^eAp  geóin 
Ajup  jbAmAiueAl  lotiJAncŵc,  Agup  vo 
bneicníbeA)'  t]\ix)  Ati  m-béiceAc  jawa)! 
yiA-ÓAij  nó  'ôó  A  ciubAipc  ceAngAn,  Anoip 
Ajup  A]uY.  "O'Aiéní-óeAp  iiúj  bínj  beÓTJ- 
5ló]iAC  "Welcome"  aiji  An  j-céAt)  5105! 
"Oo  leimeA]'  A  ii-t>nom  ah  clui'be,  ajuj'  ai]\ 
•f-éACAin  poiji-o-cuAig  T)Am,  CAT)  '00  connAjic  ? 
l/CAnn Ai'je  'oeApj-noc'OAi jce,  mnÁ  'iia  j-cóc- 
Ai'je  bÁiiA,  Ajup  feAjiAib  ceAiTti-nocTìAijte 
cop-noctiAi jce — cuiti  acq  Ajur  jaii  o]1)\ca 
AC  A  leinceACA — iiA  LeAnnAÍ je  a  béicig,  riA 
mnÁ  A  tiu JAijiig,  HA  peA]v\ib  a  ]iic,  mAip- 
ci'nije  Ag  AiiiA-jTHAij,  Ajup  X)ó  no  c]m'  -oe 
^AuAi];  yiATJAij  A  ]'enineAiii  ceóiL  buiibnine 
■Liom--pA  An  iiAi]i  ]-in  nÁ'n  clÁinpeAC  !  Ai|i 
bmlle  nA  pi'il,  ■oo  CAiceAp  An  c-AJA-prop  a 

•0-C0]l,    AJU]-    T30b'   pO]\  I'-UAJIAC  An   Aimpi]!  -00 

CÓ5  ye  UAim  A  beic  Am  ■ouine  cacahca.  ^ip 
mo  ceAcn  puAj'  leó,  "o'  piAfiiAijeAp  tie'n  cé 
bu-ó  5ioi\]\A  uAm  "CAT)  é'n  üonAp  po  oupAib 
CO  moc  po  Aip  mAiTim  ?"  "  Ó  !  An  mAujiAT)- 
IIUAT)  nÁ]\  pÁj  ceA]ic  Aije  nó]iA  ^Án  a 
m-bócAp-An-cAmpüAjAn  mApbúJAT)  A-|\éi)i !'" 
Soi)i  binj  z]\é  cu]i]iAi  jce  Hall !  x>o  bíbeA- 
t)A]i  lÁn  T)'pé) ceACA  píoji-uipge  50  iiAib  cóca 

piOHCAin     AgUp    blOÌAl)!    T)Á  J-CÌÚTIAC.        lll'ojA 

b'pATiA  ■óúmg  A  pic,  50  bpuAipeA]'  me  pém 
juaIaitij  Aip  juAÌAing  be  iníceÁl-Scúnüiin 
.1.  mAC  nópA  tJÁn — An  buACAib  buü  liupe 
Ajitp     but)     liicmAipe    nd    meA]-^.       buu 


r)ioinie  é  ne  ciìpÌA  cloc  'nA  mi)-e — T)0  b) 
jAc  n-T)ume  Ajmng  a  neAnAu  t)iccill  cun 
ro]-Ai5  T)o  beic  Aije,  Ajup  At]>  pic  •òúinj  r]ié 
ceAnn  nep  nA  peiceACA,  i-io)-  lè  miceÁl  50 
n-ci  n'o]'clA  !  "D'yAgA]-  Ann-]-An  é,  aj^ 
lAHpAij  é  péui  T)o  ppACA-ó  AinAC  Ai]i  A  ceicne 
cnoib. 

tDo  JAib  An  mAüHAT)  c|ieA]"nA  li-ouiijbeAj^Án 
píop  ó  CAii'léAn  ín]-e  lli'  Cumg.  Ca]!  omng  ! 
CAp  oiniig'  q\í  pÌAb  50  jbúme  ajii)-  uipje 
50  c|\AiiKMn  !  Soip  t-nij  cpí  caIaiìi  "Doiii- 
nAiiL   ^úL,    cpí    C]\íc-1Ì1óip,    o    ciiaij    caji 

bÓCA]\    jopC-pilAT)    AJUp  piAH  CA]l  n-Al)'  A]\ip 

ve  •òpuim  ínpe  Ui  Cuíng — nA  gA-ÔAip  ai]i 
CACAn  50  meAT)]iAC  Agiip  T)A  ctucúJAT)  50 
T)iAn. 

"  <\  bpoju)'  Aip  A  bonn  ! 

a\  bpojup  Aip  A  bonn  ! 

■A  bpojup  Ain  A  bonn  mo  coiieÁn  bÁn  ! 

A  bpogup  Aip  A  bonn, 

Úa]!  n-Aip  coip  nA  b-oiin  ;  (nA  li-AbAnn). 

O  ip  jeAjip  üo'n  bpoJAil  mo    coileÁn 
bÁn  !'' 

"Oo  bíotimAip  ptiitò  i'AtAC  ü'eip  gAbÁib 
cpeApnA  nA  li-oun  Agup  tìo  piceAc  peAnnA- 
beAn  ieip  An  cé  buT)  coip-éAT)pomA  Ajuing, 
uim  An  T)-CACA  po,  acc  tio  bi'  An  mAtipAT)  pó 
tÁn  Tj'éip  loniAü  peólA-cipce  T)'ice,  Ajup  níop 
peApAiiii  pé  A-bpAT).  ^)p  -oub  i]xeAC  vó  a 
bpÁipc  iTióp  cpuicneAccA  te  Hall,  t)0  bi' 
TjéAncA  puAp  'nA  pcÁcAÍje,  vo  ruj  yé  "  co]\ 
Ajup  AC-coi\ "  ompioLb  Aip  ceAnn  nó  Aip 
cúpÌA  ceAnn  aco,  ac  ní  TieAnpAC  "cop  a^u]' 
bÁn  mÁbA"  An  gnó  ■óo  ü'iompuig  pé  cuii 
córiipAic  Ajup  nío]\  b'pADA  An  cac  1. 

"  A  piAjui'üe  nA  1i-AT)Aipce, 

CopAin  T)0  JATDAI]!  UAim  ; 

ÜÁim  pjiACAijce  meilLce, 
^15  Welcome  'p  A15  Piper, 
'S  A15  Pincher  cÁim  ci\eimce: 
O  !  All  pAüA  UAim  An  cApjiuig, 
lonnA  iiAcpAT)  ó'n  AjnAp  ?" 

•dip  cApAT)  A-bAibe  ■DAm,  cjiéic  50  teóp, 
T>o  rtiAi]ieAp  m'  ArAip  aiji  geAlAig  ]\óm  ;  ac 
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CA)!     el]'     1110     I'Jt'lL     ■o'lllll]-!!!     -00,     ü'lllllg     All 

buile  liión  -oe.  buo  liiinic  lÁ  pleipuiji 
<\5<Mii  Ŵ  n-t>iẃij  HA  ngA-ÓAH  win'  oije,  ac 
poniie  ]-in,  'nÁ  ó  f-oin  aiiua]-,  hi  ireACAu 
pAuAc  mA]i  Ẃ11  c-i'eilj-i'eo  m]\  eijiji'-oe  ha 

pA-ojuMc  ScúiToún, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

IllATOion  bpeÁg  ýóriidip,  a  fine  harvest  morning. 
CfmpiolL,  about,  pronounced  ci'nipul,  (cimcioll). 
Oa'cû-o,  foity,  pro.  r>..\liŵT)  (oÁ  ficro)  'Oo  iini)-!;*tL, 
awoke.  eipjiue  jjiwitie,  sunrise.  50  -o-ciubipirmns, 
pro.  oúppuiiis.  that  I  may  bring.  üuL  a  bpei-ôiL  z^núté., 
to  go  about  doing,  pro.  vi-ill.  Tlo  ppeubj)-  c^p  en  jipce, 
I  jumped  over  the  side-post  (of  the  bed),  üo  léime<sr 
i]-ce<ic  «ui'  bi\iixe,  I  leaped  into  my  breeches,  üo 
CAiteAi"  oiMn  b.N)\pji-pÁip  mo  cu-OA  ca-oaij;  50  -oeictieA- 
y&c,  I  threw  on  the  remainder  of  my  clothes  hurriedly. 
Aga)-coi\,  a  halter  for  a  horse,  pro.  eves-thur.  ■O'ûippi- 
geŵ)-,  I  heard,  seoni,  a  confused  noise.  gluniuijeAl 
lotigAiicAC,  a  wonderful  shouting  (glameeal).  X>o  bpeic- 
tiiweif  ci\i'o  Ati  m-béiceAc  JAWip  piûDòij;  no  ■do,  I  dis- 
tinguished through  the  bawling  one  or  two  himnds.  A 
ciúbAi)\c  ceûnjAn,  giving  tongue  (pr.).  thoo-irlh). 
ü'Aicfli-ôeAr  bug  bins  beÓDgl-ól^'ic  "  Welcome  "  aip  an 
5-céA-o  5101;,  I  knew  the  melodious,  lively  cry  of  "  Wel- 
come "  at  the  first  tittle.  teûnnAÌge  roeiixci-iiocTDAtjce, 
children  stark  naked;  mnÁ  '11a  g-cócAÍje  biiiA,  women 
in  their  white  petticoats  ;  Ve<ipAib  ceAiin-noíiDísigce  cop- 
110CDA1  jce,  men  bareheaded,  barefooted  ;  cuit>  aco  ajuj- 
5Ati  oi\i\CA  AC  A  léinceACA,  some  of  tiiem  having  but 
their  shirts  on.  beicij;,  crying  loudly.  tnigA'ipi!;, 
screaming.  1llAircinige,  niastifîs,  AiiiApcpAij;,  barking. 
Ceól  buw  bine  '11Á  An  cLÁipveAC,  music  sweeter  than  the 
harp-that  is,  hounds  "giving  tongue."  Aip  buiUe 
tiA  púL,  at  the  stroke  of  the  eye  (at  the  twinkling). 
■O'ýiArrAÌgeAr  ■oe'n  cé  bu-ô  giopvia  ■daih,  I  asked  the 
nearest  to  me.  An  mA-opAw  puAw,  &c.,  &c.,  the  fox  that 
did  not  leave  a  hen  to  "  Fair  Nora  "  at  the  camp  road 
without  Killing  last  night.  V^'ceACA,  pro.  feih-eacha,  snft 
springs.  Vion-"n"5e,  spring  Hater.  VopeAn,  fioriii  grass. 
bioLAp,  watercress.  X)S  ^-cUitiAC,  covering  them. 
SuaIaihj;  Aip  guAlAinj;,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  but)  Luc- 
liiAipe,  most  sinewy— the  most  active.  buù  cpotnie, 
was  heavier.  CiipÍA  cLoc,  a  couple  of  stones  weight. 
üéAniẃ  oiccill,  doing  his  best.  Chun  (cum)  ropAij  ■ot) 
beic  Aij;e,  to  have  first  (place).  Siop  j;o  t>-ci  )i'o)xIa, 
down  to  his  armpits.  A  péni  00  f-pACAW  Amaò  Aip  a 
ôeiêpe  cpoib,  to  pull  himself  out  on  all-fours.  CAp 
ounij;  !  cAp  ouiiij;  !  (AbAinn,  pro.  ouing),  over  river 
(cros<  over),  üpi  (cpé)  f-lab  50  j;lúine  Aj;up  uipi^e  f;o 
cpAmÁin,  through  mud  to  the  !:nees  and  'water  to  the 
hips.  11a  j;A-DAip  Aip  CACAn  (CApAii),  &c.,  &c.,  the  dogs, 
with  merry  cry,  chasing  him  tightly.  Do  bioDuiAip  irlnic 
fAlAc,  we  were  wet  and  dirty  after  crossing  the  river. 
CpeApriA  nA  li-oun  (nA  h-AbAnn).  üo  picèŵc  peAnnA- 
beAn  Leip  Ar.  cé  bu-o  cjip  eAüponiA  (éA-oc)\omA)  Ajjuinj; 
uim  An  D-cacA  po,  an  old  woman  would  run  with  the 
most  liglit-footed  of  us  by  (about)  this  time.  loiiiA-o 
peóLA-cipce  o'lte,  eating  too  much  hen-flesh.  'Oo 
iruAipeAp  m'Aicip  Aip  fieAlAij;,  I  found  my  father  m.ad— 
a  lunatic.  D'lniij;  (-o'lmcig)  An  buiU  liióp  oe,  the  big 
madness  left  him  (he  cooled  down). 

G'fv,  rM  August,  iSSj, 


ECTRA     CONDLA     CHAIM     MAIC 

CHUIND  CHETCHATHAIG  IN  SO. 

(L.  U.  p.  120.) 

I.Cid  dia  n-apar  Art  Oenfer?  Ninsa.  La 
ro  bói  Condia  Ruad  mac  Cuind  Chetchath- 
aig  for  laim  a  athar  i  n-uachtor  Usnig, 
CO  n-acca  in  mnai  i  n-etuch  anetargnaid  na 
dochum.  A.sbert  Condia:  "Can  dodeochad, 
a  ben?  "  or  .se.  "  Dodeochad-sa,"  for  in  ben, 
"a  tirib  bcó  áit  inna  bí  bás,  no  peccad,  na 
imorbus.  Domelom  fleda  buáiia  can  rith- 
gnom,  cáin  comrac  leind  cen  debaid.  Sid 
mór  itaam,  conid  de  suidib  nonn  ainmig- 
ther  aés  side."  "  Cia,  a  gillai,"  ol  Cond  fria 
mac,  "acailli?"  liair  ni  acca  nech  in  mnai 
acht  Condia  a  oenur. 

2.  "Ro  recair  in  ben.(Retoric)  (*)"Adglad- 
adar  mnai  n-óic  n-alaind  socheneoil  nad 
fresci  bás  nasentaid  rocharus  Condia  Rudd 
cot-gairim  do  Rlaig(^)  Mell  inid  ri  Boadag 
bid  suthain,  ri  cen  gol  cen  mairg  inna  thir 
Ó  gabais  fîaith.  (R.)  Tair  lim,  a  Condlai 
Ruáid,  muin  C)  brec  cainel  derg  barr 
budeC)  fordotá  oás  gnuís  corcorda  bid 
ordan  do  rigdelbae  ma  cliotum-eitis  ni 
chn'nfa  do  delb  a  hóitiu  a  haldi  co  bráth 
brindach."(*) 

3.  Asbert  Cond  fria  druid,  Corán  a  ainm 
side,  ar  ro  cliuálatár  uili  an  ro  rádi  in  ben 
cen  CO  n-acatár.  (R.)  "  Not  álim,  a  Chorán 
mórchetlaig(')  (G/oss,  canas  chetla),  mor- 
danaig  forbóndC")  dodom-anic  as  dom 
moo  airli  as  dom  moo  cumachtu(")  nith 
náchim  thánic  ogabsu  flaith  mu  imchomruc 
delb  nemaicside('-)cotom-éicnigidarimmum 
mace  rocliáin  d'airchelad  tre  thoatli  bandu 
di(^^)  laim  n'gdai  brectu  ban  m-berir."('*) 

Do  chachain  iarom  in  drui  forsin  n-guth 
inna  mná  connach  ciiala  nech  guth  na  mná 
ocus  conna  haccai  Condia  in  mnai  ond  úair 
sin. 

4.  In  tan  trá  luide  in  ben  ass  re  rochetul 
in  druad  do  chorastár  ubull  do  Condlu 
Boi  Condia  co  cend  mis  mis('^)  cen  mir 
cen  dig  cen  biád.  Nir  bo  fiu  leis  nách 
tuára  aile  do  thomailt  acht  a  ubull.  Ni  dig- 
bad  ni  dia  ubull  cacha  tomled  de  acht  bá 
ógplan  beus.  Gabais  eólchaire  iarom  inni 
Condia  imon  mnai  atconnairc.    Alia  bá  lán 
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a  mi  bai  for  láim  a  athar  im-Maig  ('")  Arch- 
ommin  inti  Condla,  conn-aca  chuci  in 
mnai  cétna  a  n-asbert  fris  : 

(R.)  "  Nallsuidcf*)  saides  Condla  eter 
marbu  duthaiiiai  oc  idnaidiu  éca  úathmair. 
Tot-churethar(i')  bíi  bithbi  at  gerat  do 
dáinib  Tethrach('^)  ar-dot-chiat  each  dia  i 
n-dálaib  tathardai  eter  dugnathu  immaini." 

5.  Amal  ro  chuala  Cond  guth  na  mna, 
asbert  fria  muintir:  "  Gairid  dam  in  drúid 
atchíu  doreilced  a  tenga  di  indiu."  Asbert 
in  ben  la  sodain  : 

(R.)  "A  Chuind  Chetchathaig,  druidecht 
ni's  gradaigthér  ar  is  bee  ro  soich  for  messu 
ar  Trág  Máir  firién  co  n-ilmuinteraib  ilib 
adamraib  motát-icfa  a  recht  conscéra  brichta 
druád  tardechta  ar  belaib  dcmuin  duib 
do'ibthig."  Ba  ingnad  tra  la  Cond  ni  con 
taidbred  Condla  aithesc  do  neoch  achttisad 
in  ben.  "  In  deochaid,"  ol  Cond,  "  fot  men- 
main-siu  a  radas  in  ben  a  Condlai  ?"  As- 
bert Condla :  "  Ni  raid  dam  sech  each 
caraim  mo  dóini.  Rom  gab  dano  eolchaire 
immon  mnai." 

6.  Ro  frecart  in  ben  and-side,  co  n-epert 
in  so  : 

(R.)  "  Tathut  airunsur(i^)  alaib  fri  toind 
t'eólchaire  o  ỳadib.(-''} 

Im  loing  glano  condn'smais  ma  roismais 
si'd  boadaig. 

(R.)   Fil  ti'r  n-aill  nadbu  messu  do  saigid. 

"Atchiú  tairnid  (-^)  in  grain  n-gil  cid  ci'an 
ricfam  n'a  n-adaig. 

(R.)  "Ised  a  ti'r  subatar  menmain  cáich 
dodomchela. 

"  Ni  fil  cenel  and  nammá  acht  mna  ecus 
ingena." 

7.  O  tharnic  dond  ingin  a  haithesc,  foceird 
Condla  iar  sudiu  bedg  uádib  com-boí  isind 
noi  glano,  i.  isin  churach  comthend,  com- 
maidi  gianta.  Atconnarcatar  uádib  mod 
nad  mod,  i.,  in  fat  ro  siacht  in  radairc  a  roisc. 
Ro  rai'set  iarom  in  muir  uádib  ocus  ni 
aicessa  o  sin  ille  ocus  ni  fes  cid  dollotar. 
A  m-bátar  for  a  n-imrátib  isind  airiucht  co 
n-aicet  Art  chucu.  "  Is  a  oenur  d'Art  indiu," 
ol  Cond,  "  dóig(--)  ni  fil  bráthair."  "  Buád- 
focol  an  ro  radis,"  ^  or  Corán,  "issed  ainm 
forbia  CO  bráth  Art  Oenfer,"  conid  de  ro  len 
in  t-ainm  riam  o  sin  immach. 

[Fi/i2í.     Amen]. 

'  Nall-suide,  ^loss.  i.  uasal  (noble). 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CONDLA 
THE  FAIR,  SON  OF  COND  THE 
FIGHTER   OF    A    HUNDREDO) 

Here  [follow]  (Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri, 
FoL.  jy,  c.  Lithograph  Copy). 


1.  Whence  the  name  of  Art  (-)  the  Lone 
One  ?  Not  difificult.  One  day  Condla  the 
Red-haired,  son  of  Cond,  the  Fighter  of  a 
hundred,  was  in  the  company  of  his  father 
on  the  top  of  Uisnech,(^)  when  he  saw  a 
lady  in  extraordinary  attire  [coming]  tow- 
ards him.  Condla  said :  "  Whence  hast  thou 
come,  O  lady?"  quoth  he.  "  I  have  come," 
said  the  lady,  "  from  the  Lands  of  the 
Living,  a  place  in  which  is  neither  death, 
nor  sin,  nor  transgression  (scandal).  We 
enjoy  perpetual  feasts  without  anxiety  ;  we 
practise  benevolence  {/li.  benevolence  with 
us)  without  contention.  A  large  Sid 
(= mound)  is  where  we  dwell,  so  that  it  is 
hence  we  are  called  Aes  Side"  (  =  the  people 
of  the  mound).  "  Whom,  lad,"  says  Cond 
to  his  son,  "  art  thou  addressing  ?  " 

2.  The  lady  answered  [instead  of  Condla] 
(■R.)  (■*)  "  He  is  addressing  a  lady,  young, 
handsome  and  well-born,  who  awaits  neither 
death  nor  old  age  ;  I  have  loved  Condla  of 
the  red  hair.  I  am  inviting  him  to  the 
Plain  of  Delight,  where  dwells  (/;/.,  where 
is)  King  Boadag  (or  a  victorious  king), 
everlasting  {or  he  shall  be  everlasting),  a 
king  without  wail,  without  woe  in  his  land 
from  [the  day]  he  took  the  government. 

(R.)  Come  with  me,  O  Condia,  Red- 
haired,  of  the  speckled  neck,  flame-red, 
a  yellow  (  =  golden)  diadem  is  due  to  thee 
(O'Beirne  Crowe,  "  a  golden  head  of  hair 
which  crowns  it")  above  a  purple  (  =  bloom- 
ing)  face  shall  be  the  dignity  of  thy  royal 
figure  if  thou  consentest  (i.e.,  if  thou  wilt 
come  with  me),  thy  figure  shall  not  wither 
[nor]  its  youth,  its  beauty,  till  the  last 
judgment(0'B. Cr.  "the i/rt'^i^/;// judgment). 

3.  Cond  said  to  his  druid,  Coran  [was] 
his  name  (for  they  all  heard  what  the  lady 
said,  though  they  did  not  see  her).  (R.)  "  I 
beseech  thee,  O  Coran  of  the  mighty  chants 
(g/o.îs  that  chants  chants),  of  the  mighty 
arts,  a  stern  injunction  has  come  upon  me 
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which  is  for  me  greater  than  [my]  wish, 
which  is  for  me  greater  than  [my]  power 
(O'B.  Cr.  superior  to  my  plan,  my  cunning, 
superior  to  my  power),  a  contest  which  has 
not  come  to  me  (ìa\,  which  I  have  not  ex- 
perienced) since  I  took  the  sceptre.  Greater 
(superior  to,  stronger  than)  [anj-]  encounter 
(O'B.  Cr.  "contending  with  me  is)  an  invi- 
sible figure  ;  she  is  using  violence  towards 
me  concerning  my  ve  y  fair  son  to  carry 
[him]  off  by  female  wiles,  by  women's 
charms  he  is  being  borne  away  from  the 
ro}'al  hand  {i.e.,  presence)." 

The  druid  thereupon  chanted  against 
the  voice  of  the  lady,  so  that  no  one  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lady,  and  that  Condla  did 
not  see  the  lady  from  that  time. 

4.  Now,  when  the  lady  was  going  away 
through  the  incantation  of  the  druid,  she 
threw  an  apple  to  Condla.  Condla  was  to 
the  end  of  a  month  month  {sic),  i.e.,  a  long 
month),  without  a  morsel,  without  drink, 
without  food.  It  was  not  worthy  with  him 
{i.e.,  he  deemed  it  unworthy)  to  consume 
any  other  food  but  his  apple.  Nothing  was 
diminished  of  his  apple,  however  much  he 
had  consumed  thereof,  but  it  was  still  quite 
entire.  Sorrow  then  laid  hold  on  ...  . 
Condla  concerning  the  lady  he  had  seen. 
On  the  day  his  month  was  full  (=was  up), 
he  was  by  his  father's  side  at  Mag  Archom- 
min  ;  the  aforesaid  Condla,  he  saw  [coming] 
towards  him  the  same  lady,  who  said  to 
him:  "A  noble  seat  sits  Condla,  among 
short-lived  mortals  awaiting  fearful  death. 
The  ever-living  living  ones  (=the  immortals) 
invite  thee  to  be  the  ruler  over  the  men  of 
Tethrach,  for  they  behold  thee  every  day 
in  the  gatherings  of  thy  fatherland,  among 
thy  dear  acquaintances." 

5.  As  soon  as  Cond  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lady,  he  said  to  his  suite  :  "  Call  to  me 
the  druid,  I  see  her  tongue  has  been  allowed 
to  her  to-day."  The  lady  hereupon  said  : 
(R.)  O  Conn,  fighter  of  a  hundred,  druidism 
is  not  loved,  for  little  is  it  it  has  progressed 
to  honours  on  Righteous  Great  Strand,  with 
its  numerous,  wondrous,  various  families. 
As  soon  as  the  law  sliall  come,  it  will 
scatter  the  charms  of  druids  from  journey- 
ing on  the  lips  of  the  black,  lying  demon." 
Now  Cond  was  surprised  that  Condla  would 


not  give  an  an.swer  to  anyone,  wlicn  the 
lady  would  come.  "  Has  what  the  iady 
said,"  quoth  Cond,  "come  into  (made  an 
impressionupon)  thy  mind, Condla?"  Condla 
said  :  "  I  am  not  at  ease ;  be)-ond  all  do  I 
love  my  people,  yet  sorrow  has  laid  hold  on 
me  concerning  the  lady." 

6.  The  lady  answered  then,  and  spoke 
this: 

(R)  There  is  to  thee  (thou  hast)  guarding 
thee,  fair  one,  against  the  wave  of  thy  grief 
from  prophets. 

In  my  curach  of  pearl  that  we  should 
meet,  if  we  would  reach  the  Sid  of  Boadach. 

(R.)  There  is  another  land  which  it  were 
not  worse  to  seek. 

I  see  the  bright  sun  descends,  though 
far  off,  we  shall  reach  [it]  ere  night. 

(R)  Tis  the  land  that  cheers  the  mind  of 
everj'one  that  turns  to  me. 

There  is  no  race  in  it,  save  only  women 
and  maidens. — There  is  to  thee,  &c. 

7.  When  the  maiden  had  ended  her  reply, 
Condla  then  gives  abound  from  them, right 
into  the  ship  of  pearl,  i.e.,  into  the  curach 
co-strong,  well-balanced,  gleaming.  They 
saw  them  away  from  them  afar  and  dimly, 
i.e.,  as  far  as  the  sight  of  their  eyes  could 
reach.  They  sailed  the  sea  then  away  from 
them,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have  not 
been  seen,  and  it  is  unknown  where  they 
went  to.  As  they  were  in  their  reflections 
in  the  assembly,  they  see  Art  [coming] 
towards  them.  "Alone  is  Art  to-da}%"  says 
Cond,  "  probably  his  brother  is  not.''  "A 
word  of  victory  is  what  thou  hast  spoken," 
quoth  Coran,  "  'tis  the  name  that  shall  be 
upon  him  till  the  judgment.  Art  the  Lone 
One.  So  that  it  is  hence  the  name  stuck 
to  him  for  ever  after. 

[/^  is  ended.    A  men}. 


NOTES. 


This  extinct  from  the  Book  of  the  Dun  [Cow]  (L.  U.) 
is  the  third  reading-lesson  in  the  Appendix  to  Prol'essor 
Windisch's  "Compendium  of  Irish  Grammar."  It  is  a 
s;  ecimen  furnished  by  Christian  monks  of  the  beliefs  and 
hopes  of  our  pagan  furefalhers.  The  translation  follows 
closely  in  the  foo(^teps  of  the  late  O'iieirne  Crowe 
(Journal  of  the  Historical  and  Archieological  Association 
of  Ireland,  1874,  p.  129)  and  of  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  in  his  "  Dieu  de  la  mort  "  (God  of  Death) :  Troyes, 
1859. 
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(')  Cond,  or  Conn  Chetchathaig,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  began  to  reign  over  Ireland,  A.D.  123.  He  was 
slain  at  Tualh-Amrois  A.D.  157,  by  Tibraite  Tiiech 
M'Mal  M'Rochraiile,  King  of  Uhter.  O'lieirne  Crowe 
observes  ihat  Cetchathach  (fighter  uf  a  hundred,  a  match 
for  a  hundred),  is  an  active  compound,  and  hence,  cannot 
mean  "  a  hundred  times  battled,"  i.i.,  fought  against  in  a 
hundred  battles.  Josephus  gives  us  the  Greek  equivalent  in 
'E/íaroi'Tá/iaxos(  =/iíAzẁ;;/J«íí!í'/ííîí)  =  able  to  fight  100  men. 

(^)"Art  the  Lone  One,"  or  "Art'  Singleman," 
"  Arturus  Unicus."— O'Flaherty,  Ogygia,  p.  314. 

(3)  "  Usnig,"  the  Hill  of  Üsnagh,  in  the  parish  of 
Conry,  Westmeath,  one  of  the  Royal  residences  of 
Ireland. 

(*)  (R)  stands  not  for  rose  tut  for  retoric,  a  loan  word 
applied  in  our  ancient  writers  to  pieces  in  dithyrambic  or 
lyric  style.  Like  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  plays,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  render  satisfactorily. 

(=)  Do  Maig  Mell,  "  To  the  Pleasant  Plain,"  "  Plain  of 
Happiness,"  the  Elysium  or  abode  of  the  blessed  of  Gaelic 
mythology. 

('')  "  Muin  brec,  cainel  derg."  Egerton,  muin  bricc 
caindel  deirg ;  Book  of  Lecan,  munbric  chain  diklg, 
"  speckled,  variegated  neck,"  on  account  of  the  colour  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  mtiiiice  or  golden  torque  or  collar,  the 
badge  of  royalty.  O'B.  Crowe  reads  caiii  el-dírÿ,  fair, 
red  cheek,  rosy  cheek. 

(')  "  Barr  bude,"  the  French  version  intercalates  is  (it 
is)  and  takes  it  to  mean  not  "  the  golden  head  of  hair," 
but  "the  royal  crown,"  golden  crown. 

(*)  "  Brindach,"  both  renderings  are  conjectural. 

(')  The  four  ^ISS.  which  give  this  story  agree  in  coup- 
ling 7n6rchet/aig  vjiúí  Jnórdanaig ;  but  the  metre  will  not 
admit  of  both — hence,  morchetlaig  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  in  alliteration  with  a  Cordn, 

(10)  "Forbond,"  a  commandment;  a  hard,  an  unlaw- 
ful command.  In  the  glosses  of  the  Wurzburg  Codex, 
forhaiidi  (PI.)  designates  such  of  the  Mosaic  Laws  as  are 
superseded  by  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance,  Exod.  21,  24, 
Cf.  Ebel's  Zeuss,  pp.  801,  874,  1040  gl.  27.  O'Donovan, 
Supplement  to  O'R.  Ir.  Diet.  "  Forbann,  bad  or  false 
law,  over  severe  or  unjust  law."  He  quotes:  "  Nir 
dhichuir  do'n  recht  reimi.  He  abolished  of  the  law  before 
him,  Acht  forbann  no  glor  gintligi.  But  the  harsh  in- 
junction or  Gentile  clamor." 

(")  "  As  dom  moo  airli cumachtu."     Aiih  and 

ciimachtu  are  datives  after  the  comparative  moo,  greater 
than,  superior  to,  Cf.  Ebel's  Zeuss,  p.  917,  n.  2,  and 
Latin,  nive  candidior,  whiter  than  snow — an  unprece- 
dented construction. 

(12)  "Nemaicside,"  invisible.  So  Midir  Bri  Leith,  one 
of  the  aes  side,  says  to  the  Be  Find,  whom  he  invited  to 
Tir  Mar  (Big  Land)  :  "  Atciam  each  fur  each  leth,  ocus 
ni  connacci  nech,"  =  \Ve  see  every  one  on  every  side,  but 
no  one  sees  us  (L.  U.,  p.  131,  col.  2). 

(13)  Í1  J);  láim,"  better  dim  Idim,  from  my  royal  hand. 
(i4)"Xre    thoath    b.indu,"    through    female    wiles  (?) 

pagan  tricks  (?)  "  M-berir,"  who  is  being  borne  away. 
O'B.  Crowe  takes  m-  as  the  relative  pronoun  prefi.xed, 
n-  =  an  (who,  which)  becoming  m-  before  the  labial  h. 

('^)  "Co  cend  mis  mis,"  rendered  "a  full  (a  long) 
month,"  might  well  mean  a  couple  of  months,  cf.  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  "  Heart  and  heart,"  i.e.,  a  double  heart 
(Psalm  xi.,  3). 

('*)  "  Maig  Archommin,"  a  place  unknown. 

(")  "Tot-churelhar,"  the  MS.S^  have  3  sg. 

(18)  "Tetlirach,"  of  Tethra,  ocean-king.— O'B.  Crowe. 

(19)  <i  Airunsur,"  so  in  MSS.,  the  form  seems  to  be  cor- 
rupt, rendering  a  guess. 


(20)  KQ  ^ajib^"  rendered  "from  prophets."  by  O'B- 
Crowe,  yet  in  foot-note  he  says  :  "  Fadib  I  take  to  be  the 
Latin  vadum,  a  ford,  used  poetically  for  the  sea." 

("')  "  Tairnid  in  grein. "  A  tradition  common  to  most 
races  prior  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity  places  the 
entrance  to  the  unseen  world  in  the  West.  Cf.  Fis 
Adamnain,  Adamnan's  Vision,  "  The  Angels  of  the  West ;" 
Avernus,  the  Avernian  Lake,  near  Cuniae,  in  West  Italy, 
Lough  Derg,  in  West  Ireland. 

(--)  "  Dóig  ni  fil  bráthair,"  'tis  likely  his  brother  [is  not 
alone  (?)],  or  if  we  read  ddig  or  déi^,  because,  we  may 
render  "because  his  brother  is  not  [with  him]." 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 

Chapter  V. 

Translation  of  Exercise  V.,  p.  259  of 
Journal. 

(i.)  ÜÁ  ẃ)iŵn  -Ajtif  1111,  coiLL  wK^r  ^°  ^*" 
A15  CoinÁ]'.  (2.)  lilt:  te  SeAJAii  ẃn  bó 
bÁri,  Ajuf  ACÁ  <xn  coill  ■oíoIca  le  11lŵi]\e. 
(3.)  ÜÁiü  riA  fléibce  Á.\m  ẃjup  Loni  ']-é.w  ci'n 
l'o.  llí'L  cjiAnn  ŵi]t  bic  A15  -pA-p  opuA,  Agu-p 
f-'o]'  iii'L  Aon  ■poi'L  niiAnAi 5  óiji  lonncA.  (4.) 
All  b-puit  Afi  c-A]iÁn  Aju]'  An  c-iiti,  An  c-ó]i 
Aguf  An  piiÁf  A15  Pa-o|\ui5  ?  (5.)  Aguf  An 
b-]:uib  nA  b^tójA,  Ajuf  nA  pcocAi-óe,  Agup 
nA  teApACA,  Ajup  nA  cUimtije  A15  lìlÁipe? 
(6.)  If  leAC-fA  nACApAillú'o.  (7.)  CiAteip 
An  CApAÌt,  Ajup  An  bó,  aju]' An  c-UAn,  Ajup 
An  mionÁn  ?  (8.)  Le  lllAijie.  (9.)  An  le 
üoiTiÁp  An  peu|i,  no  be  nó]\A  ?  tj-yuil  ve<^l' 
nA  nieu|iAcÁn  com  p'jMnneAc  IcAc-f  a  ?  Ili't, 
Acc  ACÁ  pe  'nA  ỳeA|\  cotii  iiiAic  be  ScAJAn 
no  be  Seunm]'. 

Translation  of  EXERCISE  Ya. 

(i.)  The  foxes  (do)  be  in  the  caves  in  the 
day,  and  without  in  the  night,  but  the  birds 
(do)  be  asleep  (in  their  sleep)  in  the  night 
and  a-singing  in  the  aay.  (2.)  (Whether 
was  it)  a  kid  that  was  with  the  fox  in  his 
mouth?  It  was  not,  but  a  little  young 
lamb  ;  and  it  was  not  in  its  mouth  it  was 
with  him  (he  had  it),  but  a  hold  he  had  of 
its  ear  with  his  teeth.  (3.)  (Whether)  is  the 
lamb  killed  ?  It  is  not ;  and  the  ear  was 
not  cut ;  that  lamb  will  be  a  big  sheep  yet.* 


See  Notes  and  Queries. 
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(4.)  Which  is  the  lamb  thine  or  Thomas 
Power's?*  (5.)  Thomas  says  that  it  is  his 
(that  with  himself  [is]  it)  ;  but  Maurice 
says  that  it  is  not,  but  mine  (that  not  [is]  it, 
but  with  me).  (6.)  Where  is  Maurice's  son 
now — the  oldest  son  ?  (7.)  He  is  at  Rome, 
in  the  Irish  College  ;  he  will  be  in  his  [state 
of]  priest  next  year  (this  year  [coming]  to 
us).  His  other  two  sons  are  atf  a  Latin 
School  ;  one  of  them  to  be  a  doctor,  and 
the  other  to  be  a  man  of  law. 

In  Irish  there  is  no  word  for  yes  or  no  ; 
the  phrases,  1]-  e&v  and  ni  h-eA-ó  supply 
their  place.  The  former  signifies  //  is,  and 
the  latter  ii  is  not.  Let  the  learner  under- 
stand distinctly  that  ec.x>  or  eù  is  used  for 
é  in  such  phrases  as  i]'  eAt),  ni  h-eAt),  iriAif- 
eóX),  i.e.,  mÁ  if  ewu,  if  it  be  ;  ■oeiumi  iiac 
eŵó,  I  say  it  is  not. — See  O'Don.  Jr.  Gr., 
p.  129. 

A'ote  I. — The  particles  An,  whether  ;  ni,  not  ;  nác,  not; 
whether  not,  are  never  joined  to  ij-,  expressed ;  but  it  is 
understood  Vihen  no  other  verb  is  expressed. 

Nole  2. — The  answer  to  a  question  in  Irish  is  made  by 
tlie  same  tense  of  the  verb  that  asks  the  question,  -dii  [if] 
ciiConij;)-?  Ij-nie;  iii  [t]-]  me  :  art  tliou  Thomas?  lam; 
I  am  not.  An  b-puit  pn  tHo|\?  acû  ;  ni'L  (ni  'b-fuil)  ; 
is  that  true?  it  is  ;  it  is  not.  The  full  answer  would  be  : 
Aca  ]-é  fion,  ni  bjruil  fé  pop.  An  pjeui  piop  é  ?  ij- 
e&X)  ;  ni  h-e<sẃ  (ni  [if]  exo).  Is  it  a  true  story?  it  is  ; 
it  is  not.  -An  paib  CÚ  .115  .jn  5-C<ipfai5  ?  Wert  thou  at 
Carrick  ?  bhi  me  ;  ni  p aib  tiie  :  I  was  ;  I  was  not.  An 
b  pjcaiT)  cu  An  c-ubibL  butì  tiiilfe  if  buw  cumpa  bbáír  ? 
H.ist  thou  seen  the  apple  that  was  sweetest  and  most 
fragrant  of  bloiim  ?  tli  fACaf  ;  ■oo  conaipc  me;  I  have 
not  seen  [it] ;  I  have  seen  [it]. 

It  has  been  repealed  over  and  over  in  the  Journal  that 
instead  of  saying,  for  instance,  11i  maicpnn-fe  bonn 
miic,  I  would  not  abate  a  groat  to  thee,  one  miyht  say, 
ni  -oeanpainn-fe  bonn  a  riiaicearii  -ouic  ;  i.e.,  instead  of 
lire  verb  inaic,  abate,  in  the  conditional  mood,  the  verb 
oean,  do,  is  used  in  thai  mood,  with  the  infinitive  of  male. 
Similarly  in  answering  a  question  with  the  verb  and  tense 
that  asks  the  question,  ■oean  is  employed  in  that  tense, 
and  tlie  other  verb  in  the  infinitive,  expressed  or  under- 
stood ;  as  ap  ■ôún  pé  an  -oopup  ?  ni  ẃeápna,  or  ni  pigne 
[\6  an  -oopuf  1)0  ■òunaí)]  instead  of  mop  -óún  [pe  an 
oopuf]. 


SArilHATi)  JAC  ]-ion  50  noulAig, 

-iXjU]'  yAj-AC   50  CÁl]lfeAC  All   TDOJUll)'. 

(SeAnn]iÁ-ò.) 

*  See  Notes  and  Queries. 

t  te,  at,  is  more  poetical  than  aip  in  this  place.  t)o 
tlann  tepgoib  -oariiaif  ajup  laione. — See,  also,  O'Don. 
If.  Gr.,  p.  312. 


THE  SOUNDS   AND   LETTERS   OF 
THE  IRISH   LANGUAGE. 

IX. 

6a. — {continued?) 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  very  characteristic  diphthongal  sound 
of  the  diphthong  eA  before  certain  liquids, 
prevalent  throughout  Leath  Mhogha. 

In  South  Leinster  and  Munster  ca  in 
monosyllables  ending  in  li,  ni,  nn,  and  ng 
has  a  diphthongal  sound,  compounded  of 
the  0  in  the  English  word,  cot,  followed  by 
00  in  boot.  This  is  not  the  sound  of  oiu  in 
koiu,  which  is  compounded  of  a  in  far  and 
00  in  boot,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
it,  nor  is  it  that  in  the  German  word  Hiuis, 
which  is  only  a  little  more  open.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  diphthongal  sound  of  a,  already 
noticed,  except  that  the  e  renders  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  slender.  Examples  of 
this  sound  are  found  in  ceAnn,  a  head  ; 
■0]ieAin,  a  tribe  ;  aiii,  time  ;  -jreAlt,  treachery; 
feAun,  flay  ;  jeAll,  a  pledge  ;  gleAnn,  a 
valley ;  5)ieAnn,  affection  ;  leAnn,  ale  ; 
nieAtl,  deceive  ;  iiieAnj,  a  device  ;  peAnn,  a 
pen  ;  feAnn  (sometimes)  old,  but  generally 
spelled  with  one  n,  and  pronounced  accord- 
ingly ;  n'*"S'  ^  string;  fpAnii,  a  snore; 
ceAnn,  stiff;  cpeAÌl,  a  while  ;  leAtn,  with 
me  ;  I'eAiig,  slender.  Even  in  dissyllables, 
this  sound  of  eA  is  sometimes  heard,  notably 
before  nc  and  no,  as  in  the  words  iieAnEÓj, 
a  nettle,  and  fcpeAncÁn,  a  crying  or  melan- 
choly tune.  All  such  dissyllables  are  formed 
from  monosyllables  by  inflection,  though 
some  of  these  monosyllables  have  become 
obsolete.  In  the  above  two  words  the 
terminations  An,  05,  are  diminutive  endings. 
In  the  cases  of  past  participles,  such  as 
geAÍlcA,  promised,  the  first  syllable  keeps 
its  diphthongal  sound,  as  also  in  that  of 
plurals  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  s\'llable 
CA  or  ce,  such  as  gLcAniiCA,  valleys  ;  and  in 
general  wherever  a  consonant  follows  the 
II  or  nn.  However,  in  all  other  cases  of 
grammatical  inflection  where  11,  m,  nn,  or 
nj  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  eA  takes  its 
ordinary  short  sound,  rejecting  the  diph- 
thongal one.     Thus  fCAll,  the  imperative, 
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dcicive  becomes   ■peŵllAmi,  I    deceive,  act 

treacherously,  the  first  syllable  having  the 
CA  pronounced  as  m.fat. 

This  diphthongal  sound  of  e*  is  much 
disliked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Connaught, 
Meath  and  Ulster.  The  people  of  Munster, 
however,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  consider 
it  very  sonorous  and  pleasing.  It  was 
found  very  useful  by  the  Munster  poets  of 
the  last  century  for  forming  rhymes,  and 
they  were  consequently  much  attached  to 
it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  West  Connaughtman  is 
closely  remarked,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
thick  sounds  of  It  and  iin  exert  an  influence 
on  the  eA  preceding  them,  tending  towards 
a  diphthongal  sound.  Ilj  is  never  final  in 
Connaught  at  present.  As  for  111  as  pro- 
nounced in  that  province,  it  does  not  e.xert 
any  influence  on  its  preceding  vowel  beyond 
that  exerted  by  any  other  consonant.  There 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  up  to  two 
centuries  ago,  the  diphthongal  sound  of  eA 
was  not  general  in  Rlunster,  but  that  eA  was 
pronounced  as  in  the  northern  half  of  Ire- 
land. These  indications  are  contained  in 
the  proper  names  of  several  names  of  places 
in  the  South  still  pronounced  with  the 
short  eA  sound,  in  which  the  diphthong  is 
followed  by  liquids.  In  some  cases,  from 
the  change  of  pronunciation  of  the  same 
words  when  used  as  common  nouns,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  have  forgotten 
the  meaning  of  the  proper  names. 

In  West  or  South-West  Connaught,  a 
before  iin  in  monosyllables  is  usually  long, 
as  in  the  word  Ann,  there  pronounced  Ann. 
The  eẃ,  however,  keeps  its  short  sound  in 
such  situations.  However,  when  we  reach 
the  Arann  Islands  we  find  the  long  sound 
extending  to  the  sa  in  all  such  cases  as 
take  the  diphthongal  sound  in  Munster. 
In  the  South  Island  the  diphthongal  sound 
itself  is  frequently  heard.  Thus  ceAnn  in 
the  Middle  Island  is  pronounced  ceÁnn. 
This  is  something  like  the  tendency  in  many 
words  containing  &  or  pa  before  liquids 
doubled  in  Highland  Gaelic  to  lengthen 
the  vowel  sound,  as  in  beaiin,  a  summit  ; 
ýeall,  deceit,  where  the  a  has  the  long  sound. 
In  Scotland,  although  other  diphthongal 
sounds  of  vowels  are  pretty  common,  the 


Munster  sound  of  the  eA  has  only  been 
partially  adopted  in  the  North-Eastern 
Highlands.  But  in  this  district  it  goes 
even  farther  than  in  Munster,  for  5An, 
without,  is  pronounced  there  gown. 

O'Donovan  remarks  that  ba  preceding  \\ 
is  often  represented  in  old  MSS.  by  au,  and 
sometimes  by  u  or  iu  ;  and  Windisch,  that 
in  Old  Irish,  "  the  long  stroke  is  often  placed 
over  short  vowels  that  precede  a  double 
consonant,  especially  before  the  groupings 
or  doublings  of  \\,  I,  n."  This  latter  practice 
is  an  approach  to  the  Arann  pronunciation. 

ClAnn  ConcobAi)\. 


Eebteöjs  of  ÎSooîis,  &c. 


The  Irish  American. — Gaelic  Column. 

Irish  literature  is  at  present  in  a  very 
peculiar  and  dangerous  position.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  attacked  by  the  Anglomaniacs, 
who  can  perceive  no  goodness,  nothing  re- 
spectable, nothing  advantageous,  outside 
of  what  is  English.  The  most  rabid  of  these 
are  found  among  Irishmen  themselves. 
These  latter,  though  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  language,  and,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  their  very  ignorance  of  it, 
hate  and  detest  it  and  its  literature.  They 
seize  every  opportunity  of  exalting  the 
literature  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome  in 
comparison  with  that  of  their  own  country. 
We  may  give  as  an  example  of  this  tlie 
leader  in  the  Dublin  Eveniiig  Mail  of  Aug. 
lOth,  1885.  Then  there  are  the  Philistine 
Irishmen.  These  are  the  people  who  place 
money-grubbing  before  everything,  and  who 
either  dislike  or  despise  anything  that  does 
not  bring  in  a  direct  and  immediate  pecu- 
niary gain.  Such  people  cannot  understand 
why  any  Irishman  should  spend  his  time  in 
the  study  or  cultivation  of  his  native  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  third  section  of 
these  enemies  of  the  Irish  language  com- 
prises those  whose  sole  code  of  opinion  is 
that  of  the  ephemeral  fashion  of  the  hour. 
This  section  comprises  the  toadies,  lick- 
spittles, and  flatterers  of  the  rich  but  unin- 
tellectual  portion  of  the  Irish  nobility  and 
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''  gentry.  Seeing  that  their  patrons  and  the 
objects  of  their  worship  know  nothing  of 
Irish,  they  consider  tlie  language  as  not 
respectable  and  fashionable;  and  such  of 
them  as  have  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  it 
affect  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  the  only 
tongue  of  their  worthier  fathers.  The  fourth 
section  of  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  language 
consists  of  the  officials  of  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland,  who  follow  the  un- 
expressed but  well-understood  word  of 
command  to  do  their  best  to  discourage  its 
use.  A  certain  Board  is  the  leader  of  this 
section ;  but  country  magistrates  do  what 
they  can  also  in  this  direction.  All  the 
above  are  more  or  less  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  But  there 
still  remain  enemies  far  more  dangerous  to 
it.  The  latter  pretend  to  be  friendl}',  and 
some  of  them  are  even  sincere  in  this  pre- 
tence. Among  these  are  many  nationalists 
and  so-called  advanced  nationalists.  Some 
of  these  wish  to  use  the  Irish  language 
merely  to  serve  their  own  private  interests ; 
others,  imagining  they  are  Irish  scholars, 
make  the  literature  ridiculous  by  publishing 
in  Irish  ungrammatical  and  absurd  com- 
positions ;  others  exalt  ancient  Irish  at  the 
expense  of  modern  ;  others  excite  the  dis- 
like of  sensible  people  by  advocating  ex- 
travagant crotchets,  and  putting  forward 
unfounded  theories  in  connection  with  the 
language  and  its  history ;  others,  again,  draw 
on  themselves  and  their  native  tongue  the 
contempt  of  scholars  by  their  ignorance  and 
disregard  of  all  the  facts  of  philology  and 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism. 

In  the  freer  republican  air  of  the  New 
World,  toadyism  has  some  difficulty  in 
flourishing.  Race  hatred  still  exists  there, 
and  there  are  many  Anglomaniacs.  But  the 
Irish  race  is  too  numerous  and  powerful  to 
be  much  affected  by  this.  Hence  the  affec- 
tion and  pride  with  which  the  Irish  language 
is  regarded  by  most  Irishmen  and  children 
of  Irish  parents  residing  in  the  States.  Of 
course  this  affection  is  for  the  most  part 
uncritical  and  undiscriminating  ;  but  there 
are  in  the  States  several  undoubtedly  good 
Irish  scholars,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any  in 
Ireland  itself  As  a  result  of  these  causes, 
we  see  Gaelic  columns  well  filled  in  several 


Irish- American  papers,  and  that  with  un- 
failing regularity,  notably  in  the  Irish- 
American  of  New  York.  The  contents  of 
the  Gaelic  department  of  this  energetically 
and  well-conducted  paper  consist  of  a 
variety  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  some 
original,  others  selected.  They  are  mostly 
excellent,  both  in  quality  and  tone,  are  well 
and  clearly  printed,  and  must  tend  much 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Irish  amongst  its 
readers.  The  proprietors  and  editor  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  their  cultivated  and 
refined  patriotism  in  devoting  such  a  large 
portion  of  every  issue  of  their  paper  to  the 
language  of  Ireland.  We  should,  however, 
prefer  to  see  them  give  more  credit  to,  and 
a  fuller  account  of,  the  authors  of  the  selected 
pieces.  The  best-intentioned  people,  how- 
ever, are  liable  to  mistakes,  and  now  and 
then  there  creep  into  the  Gaelic  columns  of 
the  Irish-American  pieces  which,  as  far  as 
sense,  style,  and  even  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy, are  concerned,  are  no  better  than 
rubbish.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  give,  as 
an  example  of  this  class  of  production,  one 
which  we  venture  to  say  would  not  be 
admitted  into  a  periodical  in  any  other 
language,  except  as  a  joke.  We  allude  to 
the  so-called  translation  of  Samuel  Lover's 
"  Native  Music,"  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  May  iGth.  It  may  act  as  a  warning 
to  editors  and  to  students  of  Irish  against 
pretenders  to  Irish  scholarship  and  poetical 
inspiration.  Samuel  Lover's  original  words 
are  as  follow,  and  are  very  beautiful : — 

Oh,  native  music,  beyond  comparing;, 

The  sweetest  far  on  the  ear  that  falls  ; 
Thy  gentle  numbers  the  heart  remembers, 

Thy  strains  enchain  us  in  teniler  thralls. 
Thy  tones  endearing,  or  sad  or  cheering, 

The  absent  soothe  on  a  foreign  strand— 
Oh,  who  can  tell  what  a  holy  spell 

Is  in  the  songs  of  our  native  land  ! 

The  proud  and  lowly,  the  pilgrim  holy, 

The  lover  kneeling  at  beauty's  shrine, 
The  bard  who  dreams  by  tlie  haunted  streams, 

All,  all  are  touched  by  thy  power  divine  ! 
The  captive  cheerless,  the  soldier  fearless. 

The  mother,  taught  by  Nature's  hand, 
Her  child  when  weeping  doth  lull  to  sleeping 

With  some  sweet  song  of  her  native  land. 

The  lines, as  may  be  perceived,  are  smooth 
and  melodious;  the  rhyme  is  perfect,  except 
between  iiiimbers  and  retnembers,  tiic  senti- 
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ment  is  affecting,  and  the  sense  leaves 
nothing-  to  be  desired,  except  in  the  last 
verse,  where  the  captive,  soldier,  and  mother 
would  all  seem  to  combine  to  sing  to  the 
child  of  the  last.  With  the  exception  of 
this  slip,  it  is  a  pretty,  though  not  a  grand 
poem.  Let  us  see  what  the  translator  makes 
of  it.     The  following  is  the  translation  : — 

A  ceot  bitin  tiúccAn-,  iii't  -00  lecei'oe'òe, 

■fAOi  \\\&n  11a  5^^éllle,  &  n-'Oiu  le  ).-<í§aiI,  ; 
*S  ii\  tiiAic,  ûn  cuiîhne  Linn  -do  "oancoi  ì:ió|\  binn, 

'S  iX'  5-ci^oi'De  Y^'5  LióncA  te  li-ápx)  iv.o)rà,iil,. 
Do  júcá  5i\á-óriiû^\,  no  jixeAnn,  no  c-pÁóiiiap, 

\A  Íi-ÁCA]'  tíonATD  An  ■oeo^Aiw  ^-cém  ; 
'Stií  ]:eít)ip  x)"innpn  An  ceol  5-C]\oiẃe  AOibmn, 

CÁ  Annj-  nA  tAoicili  Áp  ■o-C|\ie  yém. 
tucc  bo^\b,  tucc  umAbAc,  An  c-oiLir^eAC  pubaÍAC 

An  c-finpeAc  clAoice  Íe  li-AiVleAcc  ninÁ  ; 
Ar\  bÁiTO  bpionjloiTaeAc,  bÁiiii  fTvuc  pgeo^AC, 

50  leiyv  CAto  buAi-Dce  le  ■o'coriiAcc  ^ac  cpÁ  : 
An  j'Ai^nip  rpeumnAp,  An  b|^A^  j  neArhf-euntiiA^, 

An  niÁCAi|\  Lé1^^-ce0lL,  ^An  AOn  ceACC  ü-^rÁJAit ; 
CuipeAnn  A  iiAoniieAnAn,  cum  ]-UAin  ''•ç&n  cLiAÍSÁin, 

te  Vi-Abi\Ain'  míl|-e  nA  Vi-lnn^'e  ]:Áit. 

There  is  certainly  rhyme,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sense,  grammar,  and  even  spelling. 
Let  us  now  take  the  words  separately.  Li 
the  first  line  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
Irish  would  show  that  ceot,  being  intended 
for  the  vocative  case,  should  be  ceoiL  We 
shall  give  the  words  with  their  corrections. 
'OúccAi]' — •oiìcciii]-.  Leceiüe-óe — leiciüe,  or 
teicei-oi-oe  would  be  the properplural,  though 
ceoL  is  singular.  'S  i]i — 'fif.  -dn  cuiiiine — 
An  cumme,  feminine.  C^ioniie — cpoi'oce. 
tióncA — lioncA.  Le  h-A]TO  iiio|TOAit,  such  a 
combination,  we  venture  to  say,  was  never 
yet  used,  and  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  language.  It  serves  its  purpose,  how- 
ever, as  a  rhyme.  j'^icA — juca.  This  is 
plural,  though  the  succeeding  adjectives  are 
in  the  singular.  5]^^^^''"'' — 5|ieoknmiio.n,  if 
intended  for  an  adjective.  5-céin — 1  5-cein, 
1  g-ciAn.  <\n  ceoL  5-c]^ol■òe  Aobinn.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  g-cjioiue?  If  it  were 
the  plural  genitive  of  c]ioí-óe,  a  heart,  it 
would  have  nA  before  it.  If  it  were  the 
adjective  jnoiûe,  manl\-,  it  would  not  have 
a  c  or  a  hyphen.  In  either  case  it  should 
have  an  accent  over  the  1,  and  in  neither 
case  would  it  make  good  sense.  But  it 
is  little  use  trying  to  make  sense  out  of 
nonsense.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  translation  ;  but 
we  may  state  that  we  counted  forty  gram- 


matical or  orthographical  errors  in  the 
sixteen  lines  ;  that  some  of  the  expressions 
have  no  meaning,  or  only  a  forced  one, 
while  others,  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
rhyme,  descend  to  a  depth  of  bathos  highly 
unpoctical.  Take,  for  instance.  An  iìiácai]í 
léin  ceoil,  &c.  Again,  the  practice  of  put- 
ting two  or  three  nominative  cases  before 
their  verb,  as  in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
lines,  is  disallowed  by  the  genius  of  the 
language.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  song- 
writers of  the  last  century  composed  their 
verses.  We  believe  the  writer  has  a  good 
colloquial  knowledge  of  Irish,  and,  being  a 
schoolmaster,  ought  to  know  something  of 
grammar.  But  a  man  who  imagines  himself 
a  poet  is  apt  to  take  liberties  with  the  lan- 
guage he  uses.  Of  course  some  of  the  errors 
must  be  owing  to  the  printer  ;  but  then  this 
tells  against  the  editing  of  the  Gaelic  column 
as  the  poem  itself  against  the  author.  Surely 
there  must  be  Irish  scholars  enough  in  New 
York  to  decide  upon  what  Gaelic  matter  is 
worthy  of  acceptance  in  a  respectable  paper, 
and  to  put  it  properly  through  the  press. 
It  is  the  printing  of  such  verses  as  the  above 
that  excites  the  aversion  of  scholars — for 
the  opinion  of  others  is  of  no  consequence — 
and  brings  disrespect  on  modern  Irish  lite- 
rature. Personally  we  believe  the  author 
of  the  Irish  verses  possesses  many  estimable 
qualities,  and  we  are  sure  he  considers  him- 
self a  friend  to  the  Irish  language.  But 
good  intentions  are  not  all-sufficient,  and, 
as  public  opinion  on  Irish  literature  is  ex- 
tremely ill-instructed,  we  consider  it  our 
duty,  as  the  only  Irish  organ  representing 
our  native  language,  to  advise  our  American 
contemporary  to  exercise  more  care  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  matter  admitted  into  its 
Gaelic  column.  Another  poem  by  the  same 
writer,  subsequently  published,  though  con- 
taining many  errors,  is  something  better 
than  the  above.  However,  what  can  one 
think  of  such  a  line  as  the  following — 

111'  bAogAÌ  ■0U1C  niÁ'j-, 

or  such  an  expression  as  -oo  beiu  cú  'ji'I'  ? 
What  would  one  think  of  a  person  attempt- 
ing to  write  verse — we  will  not  say  poetry — ■ 
in  English,  French,  or  any  other  civilized 
language,  without  observing  the  ordinary 
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rules  of  spelling  or  grammar,  making  violent 
transpositions  of  words  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  rhyme,  and  even  defying  sense  for 
the  same  purpose  ?  Would  such  verses  find 
readers,  or  would  they  be  even  admitted 
into  any  respectable  periodical  ?  We  trow 
not.  And  why,  then,  should  Irish  literature 
be  an  exception  to  all  others  ?  With  all  our 
friendship  for  the  proprietors  and  editor  of 
the  Irish-American,  and  because  of  that 
very  friendship,  we  cannot  entirely  acquit 
them  of  all  blame  in  this  matter,  and  the 
dignity  and  good  name  of  our  native  lan- 
guage require  that  we  should  plainly  state 
our  opinion.  If  our  advice  could  have  any 
influence  on  the  writer,  we  should  counsel 
him  to  study  Irish  grammar,  and  then  to 
confine  himself  to  prose-writing.  No  one 
can  write  any  language  correctly  without  a 
fair  knowledge  of  its  orthography  and 
grammar,  and  without  discarding  provin- 
cialisms and  unidiomatic  expressions.  We 
are  very  doubtful  whether  this  translation 
will  have  the  effect  of  soothing  the  absent 
"on  a  foreign  strand."  In  those  who  know 
Irish,  and  are  friendly  to  it,  it  will  excite 
sorrow  ;  but  if,  like  some  unnatural  Irish- 
men, they  are  enemies  of  their  native  lan- 
guage, it  will  arouse  feelings  of  gratified 
cynical  contempt,  and  strengthen  their  hope 
of  the  decadence  and  disappearance  of  their 
native  tongue. 

[Note.— The  above  critique,  though  mild,  on  Mr. 
Lyncli's  translation  we  should  liave  had  some  rehiciance 
in  admitting  into  the  columns  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  had 
not  .Mr.  R.  J.  O'Duffy  and  Mr.  B.»rry,  the  former  over  his 
title  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  "Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation ot  tlie  Irish  Laiigu.ai4e,"  attested  its  superior 
meri'sas  a  composition.  Moreover,  Mr.  O'Diifify  asserted 
that  there  was  no  organ  in  Ireland  in  wliich  sucli  a  poem 
could  be  piiblKhed.  If  by  this  it  was  meant  that  any- 
thing worth  publishing  would  be  refused  admission  into 
the  Gaelic  Jottinal,  we  have  only  to  contradict  such  an 
assertion,  and  to  say  that  if  anyone,  without  distinction  of 
p.rsons,  sends  us  a  |uece  worth  having,  even  in  tolerable 
Irish,  It  will  be  welcime  to  our  pages  as  long  as  there  is 
room  for  it.  Having  reluctantly  impugned  the  juilgment 
of  Mr.  O'UuCfy  and  Mr.  Barry  as  cntics,  we  feel  bound  to 
show  our  readers  that  we  have  not  d.me  so  wiihout 
warrant,  and  this  we  shall  do  m  our  next  i^sue.  Mem- 
time,  either  of  these  yentU-min  is  welcom-r  to  such  sp  ice  as 
we  can  afford  in  the  columns  of  the  Gaelic  Jounial.  if  lie 
can  prove  the  contr.iry  of  what  we  have  state.!.  But  the 
interests  of  our  native  tongue  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Editor  of  the  only  per  o  Heal  in  Ircl  ind  exclusively  de- 
voted lo  our  iintive  language  and  literature  to  endeavour 
to  check  the  efforts  of  those  who  knowingly  or  unwittingly 
would  biing  our  poetry  and  language  into  disesteem] — 


Abdruck  ans  den  Berichten  der  philol.-histor. 
Classe  der  Konigl.  Sachs.  Gesellschaft  der 
IVissenschaften.  1884.  Sitzungen  am 
29  luli  iind  am  3 1  December. 

1.  Ein  mittelirisches  Kimstgedichtiiber die 
Geburt  des  Konigs  Aed  Slane.    Mil  Beiträ- 

gen  zur  irischen  Aletrik. 

2.  Die  irische  Sage  Noinden  Ulad. 

The  above  are  two  papers  by  the  great 
German  Celtist,  Professor  Windisch,  read 
before  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences 
at  the  dates  indicated  above.  The  former 
consists  in  an  introduction,  a  prose  legend 
concerning  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
birth  of  King  Aedh  Slane  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, taken  from  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre, 
and  two  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  ;  one 
from  the  same  manuscript,  and  the  other 
from  the  Book  of  Leinster.  Then  follows 
a  translation  into  Gerinan  of  these,  and  a 
very  detailed  commentary  on  the  metre  of 
the  versified  portion.  The  paper  concludes 
with  a  metrical  examination  of  the  poetry 
in  reference  to  the  five  laws  which  Dr. 
Atkinson,  in  his  lecture  on  Irish  Metric,  has 
propounded.  These  are — ist.  Every  line 
contains  a  definite  number  of  syllables.  2nd. 
Contains  one  alliteration.  3rd.  One  at  least 
of  the  final  words  of  the  line  must  assonate 
with  another  final.  4th.  In  every  pair  of 
lines  is  also  an  internal  assonance,  5th.  The 
even  lines  of  a  verse  must  end  in  a  word 
which  has  one  syllable  more  than  the  final 
of  the  preceding  line.  Professor  Windisch 
comments  on  these  rules  of  Dr.  Atkinson  in 
their  application  to  the  verse  of  the  legend. 
******  -pi^ig  language  is  what 
is  called  middle,  as  distinguished  from  old 
and  modern,  Irish.  As  VVindisch  remarks, 
it  is  e.Kceedingly  difficult,  in  consequence  of 
the  figurative  and  often  redundant  lan- 
guage employed  in  these  metrical  legends, 
and  the  side  references  to  events  well  known 
when  they  were  written,  to  take  in  all  their 
meaning  without  a  prose  history  of  the 
transactions  to  which  they  refer,  VVindisch, 
in  his  version,  separates  the  several  words, 
and  lengthens  abbreviations  by  supplying 
in  italics  the  parts  omitted.  Whether  he  is 
right  in  his  suggestions  we  shall  not  take 
upon  us  to  offer  an  opinion. 

The  second  paper  is  on  the  legend  of  the 
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birth-pains  of  the  Ultonians.  These  pains 
were  inflicted  on  the  Ultonian  men,  except 
Cuchullin,  for  eight  generations,  as  a  punish- 
ment, annually  for  five  days  and  four  nights, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  legend.  Prof. 
Windisch  gives  an  introductory  notice,  two 
texts  of  the  legend — one  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  and  the  other  from  a  Harleian 
manuscript — and  translations  into  German 
of  both.  These  are  all  accompanied  by 
explanatory  notes. 

[We  have  considered  it  expedient  to  abridge  the  above 
noiice,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  some  of  1  lie 
statements  and  opinions  propoumled  by  the  writer.  On 
so  difiicult  a  suliject  as  the  Irish  metre,  and  w  th  sucli 
names  on  opposing  sides,  we  must  decline  emitting  an 
opinion  one  way  or  other. — Ed.  C.  _/.] 

Mcssa^er  des  Sciences  Historiques.  Annce. 
1S85,  I"  Livraisoii.  Gaud.  Analogies  Hi- 
berno  Flamandes,  Reponse  d  F article  cri- 
tique piiblié  dans  le  "  Gaelic  Journal "  de 
Dublin. 

The  reverend  author  of  the  "  Hiberno- 
Flemish  Analogies,"  of  which  we  had  a 
criticism  in  a  formernumber  of  the  Journal, 
returns  in  tlie  above  Belgian  review  to  a 
discussion  of  our  opinions.  We  assure  him 
that  we  have  no  desire,  as  he  seems  to  take 
for  granted,  to  continue  such  a  discussion, 
and  this  for  the  following  reasons  : — We 
hold  to  our  opinion  as  stated,  but  have  no 
expectation  of  being  able  to  convert  him 
from  his.  Consequently  the  discussion 
would  not  be  of  any  practical  use.  More- 
over, the  available  space  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal  being  exceedingly  limited,  there  is 
absolutely  none  for  a  continuous  discussion 
on  the  details  of  the  resemblances  or  differ- 
ences between  hundreds  of  words  in  the  Irish 
and  Flemish  languages.  We  have  always 
much  more  matter  than  we  can  contrive  to 
get  into  the  Journal,  and  if  our  pecuniary 
resources  enabled  us  to  publish  it  regularly 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  we  should  still 
have  a  difficulty  in  finding  place  for  much 
excellent  matter.  However,  we  shall  this 
time,  out  of  respect  for  the  esteemed  author 
of  the  "  Analogies,"  notice  one  or  two  points 
in  his  reply.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
languages  of  neighbouring  races  must  ex- 
ercise some  slight  influence  on  each  other. 


especially  when  there  are  friendly  relations 
between  them ;  but  we  say  that,  where  these 
languages  differ  widely,  as  is  the  case  be- 
tween Germanic  and  Old  Irish,  where  the 
tribes  have  mostly  only  hostile  relations, 
where  the  population  is  scant  and  commu- 
nication defective,  as  was  the  case  formerly 
between  Belgium  and  Ireland,  the  influence 
can  be  scarcely  appreciable,  and  certainly 
not  such  as  Monseigr.  De  Haerne  is  endea- 
vouring to  establish.  We  do  not  accept 
Professor  Blackie's  authority  on  the  subject 
as  at  all  decisive.  We  doubt  whether  the 
Professor  knows  much  about  Flemish,  and 
we  do  not  think  his  knowledge  of  Irish  is 
very  advanced.  We  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  the  Professor's  attainments  in 
Greek  and  general  literature;  for  his  single- 
mindedness  and  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  Celtic  studies  ;  for  his  eloquence,  humour, 
and  many  other  fine  qualities — but  these 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  present  question, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  it. 
We  do  not  confine  our  analogies  to  Sanscrit, 
as  our  author  supposes,  but  we  take  Sanscrit 
as  furnishing  a  greater  number  of  available 
roots  than  any  other  Indo-European  class 
of  tongues.  Our  author  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  us  ignorant  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  of  several  of  which  we  have  made 
a  particular  study.  As  for  citing  Wheatman, 
Standish  O'Grady's  History  of  Ireland,  and 
MacKay's  Gaelic  Etymologies,  we  cannot 
stay  to  notice  such  works,  which  are  outside 
the  range  of  serious  criticism.  There  are  a 
number  of  statements  in  the  author's  reply 
which  we  do  not  controvert  in  the  least,  but 
which,  we  assert,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  What  is  wanted  in  philo- 
logical disquisitions  is  not  an  insistance  on 
mere  apparent  resemblances  of  words,  as 
was  a  favourite  practice  of  the  so-called 
philologists  of  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
but  a  clear  proof,  by  the  strictest  linguistic 
methods,  of  the  real  connection  of  words 
between  which  an  analogy  is  sought  to  be 
established.  We  must  again  express  our 
opinion  that  the  estimable  author  has  failed 
in  this  requisite  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  attempts.  He  himself  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  we  acknowledge  his  right  to 
differ  from  us  in  this  respect 
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The  Dublin  University  Reviezv.  Vol.  I. 
No.  7,  August,  1885.  Dublin:  Cornish 
and  Co. 

This  neatly-printed  and  smartly-written 
periodical  is  now  published  in  a  more  con- 
venient form.  It  is  stated  to  be  "intended 
to  be  an  organ  for  the  thoughtful  and  candid 
discussion  by  cultured  Irishmen,  of  every 
creed  and  party,  of  political,  literary  and 
artistic  questions,  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  country."  In  accor- 
dance with  this  programme,  the  national 
language  has  not  been  forgotten,  for  we 
have  in  this  number  first,  a  short  article 
of  four  and  a  half  pages  by  Justin  Huntly 
M'Carthy,  M.P.,  on  the  Irish  language  and 
literature,  and  a  poem  in  Irish  of  seven 
stanzas,  entitled  SniAomce  bpón  by  the 
CpAoibin  Aobmn.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  after  pre- 
facing with  a  disclaimer  of  his  qualifications 
for  adequately  treating  his  subject,  makes 
a  touching  appeal  to  all  young  Irishmen 
who  aspire  to  anj-  culture,  to  learn  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  their  own  country.  That  such  an  appeal 
should  be  necessary,  shows  to  what  a  low 
level  national  feeling  has  descended  in  this 
country.  The  ignorance  of  otherwise  well- 
educated  Irishmen  of  the  language, literature 
and  history  of  their  country  is  astonishing, 
but  still  more  wonderful  is  the  absence  of 
all  shame  at  this  ignorance,  and  the  lame 
attempts  to  justify  it.  Mr.  M'Carthy 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Irish  legendary 
lore  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  there  is  more 
reason  for  an  Irishman  becoming  familiar 
with  the  former  than  the  latter.  We  trust 
that  Mr.  M'Carthy 's  appeal  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  new  generation  of  Irishmen. 

In  the  poem,Siiu\oniceb]ión(j/í:),thewriter 
gives  free  vent  to  his  melancholy  thoughts 
on  the  consideration  of  the  depopulation  of 
a  district  familiar  to  him  as  once  inhabited 
by  old  friends.  There  is  a  vein  of  true 
poetry  through  these  verses ;  they  are  natural 
and  unaffected ;  the  language  is  simple,  and 
the  metre  smooth.  There  are  several  press- 
errors;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  as  yet 
to  get  Irish  printed  correctly.  W'e  suppose 
the  numerous  faults  of  aspiralion  are  the 
printer's.      Besides    these  there  are  a  few 


orthographical  and  grammatical  faults,  but 
none  of  any  great  consequence.  For  in- 
stance, jcaIac  is  twice  spelled  gewllwc, 
co)\ẃn  is  spelled  co)A)\Ann  three  several 
times;  Cẃilin,  CAillin  ;  beAl<.\c,  beẃll<xc ; 
and  euüAn,  euuAnn.  We  draw  the  writer's 
attention  to  these,  as  they  are  all  faults 
connected  with  the  liquids  I  and  n.  These 
liquids  are  not  correctly  pronounced  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland  lying  east  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Castlebar  to  Cork,  and  the 
Irishspeakers  east  of  this  line  are  continually 
confounding  the  single  and  double  I  and  n, 
both  in  speech  and  writing.  The  younger 
generation,  too,  west  of  this  line,  are  also 
beginning  to  confound  them,  a  circumstance 
proving  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
language  for  want  of  literary  cultivation^ 
In  Donegal  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  difference  between  these  sounds  is 
well  marked.  Now  an  accomplished  Irish 
scholar  and  delightful  poet  like  the  CpAoibin 
-Aobmn,  should  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
attend  to  these  minutÌK,  as  the  observance 
of  them  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
his  verse,  and  a  reference  to  a  good  Irish 
dictionary  in  all  cases  of  doubt  will  enable 
him  to  avoid  such  slips.  For  the  rest,  the 
verses  are  very  beautiful,  both  in  sentiment 
and  form.  W'e  trust  that  the  poet's  melan- 
choly anticipations  will  be  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, and  that  he  will  yet  see  the 
resuscitation  of  his  people  and  his  language. 
The  Gaelic  Union  may  well  congratulate 
itself  on  possessing  such  a  sweet  poet  as  a 
member  of  its  Council. 


Tlie  Celtic  Magazine. — Nos.  118,  1 19, 
August,  September,  1S85.  Inverness: 
A.  and  W.  MacKenzie. 


The  Highland  Llagazine. — No.  6.  Oban  : 
Duncan  Cameron. 
These  periodicals  are  mostly  in  English, 
containing  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
Gaelic,  and  that  generally  in  the  form  of 
poetry.  The  former,  however,  contains  the 
Gaelic  address  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Mac 
Donald,  at  the  Inverness  Gaelic  Society 
Assembly.  The  latter  is  doing  good  work 
in  giving  the  viiisic  as  well  as  words  of 
Highland  songs. 
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Rcviie  Celtiqiie. — Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.  Taris : 
F.  Vieweg. 
We  have  received  a  portion  of  this 
number  containing  a  short  criticism  of  the 
Gaelic  Joiínial.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
reviewer  that  the  modern  language  and 
folk-lore  of  Ireland  deserve  more  attention 
than  thcyhave  hitherto  received.  Impressed 
with  their  importance,  the  present  writer 
has  lately  made,  from  oral  recitations  in  the 
Aran  Islands,  new  collections  of  folk-lore, 
which  he  hopes  after  a  short  time  to  com- 
municate to  the  public. 

Hibernia. — This  new  review,  published 
in  London,  contains  an  article  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  M'Carthy  on  Irish  literature. 
We  should  wish  to  see  in  it  articles  in  the 
Irish  language,  which  would  entitle  it  with 
greater  right  to  make  use  of  its  present  title. 
A  periodical  with  the  same  title  died  out 
in  a  short  time  in  Dublin  for  want  of 
support.  We  trust  its  London  successor 
will  be  more  fortunate. 

Gaelic  Texts  for  Schools  (New  Code) — With 
Grammar,  Vocabulary  and  Full  Notes 
and  E.xercises  on  Parsing,  Analysis,  &c., 
by  H.  Cameron  Gillies,  Part  I.  Edin- 
burgh :  MacLachlan  and  Stewart. 
This  little  book  is  intended  for  schools 
in  Scotland  where  the  pupils  already  speak 
Gaelic.  The  author  commences  his  pre- 
face thus — "  The  admission  of  the  Gaelic 
language  at  last  to  a  recognised  place,  and 
to  a  substantial  grant  on  the  Code,  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  te.xt-books.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  graduated  series  that  is  in 
preparation."  The  italics  are  the  author's. 
The  rules,  which  are  very  short,  are  given  in 
English,  and  have  as  much  reference  to 
general  grammar  as  to  Gaelic.  The 
examples  are  in  the  latter  language.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
treating  of  the  simple  sentences,  the  second, 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  third  con- 
sisting of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
vocabularies.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  issued.  The  Gaelic 
Union  has  long  contemplated  issuing  ele- 
mentary reading-books  for  Irish-speaking 
children,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
so  for  want  of  encouragement. 


The  Honourable  Society  of  Cyvimrodoi-ion. 

Enquiry  as  t»  the  Introduction  of  Welsh 

into     Elementary   Education     in    Wales. 

Appendix  to  Report. 

We  have  just  received  this  report  as  we 
go  to  press,  and  can  do  no  more  at  present 
than  mention  it.  As  the  subject  is  impor- 
tant we  shall  return  to  its  consideration  in 
our  next  issue. 


"oe  "bcÁs  ceiu,  iiiic  iiu\5v.\c. 

■pA  cnéŵn-f-eAn  An  Ccac  -po,  ŵgui'  bioubw 
biocfojlwc  ŵi]!  UllcACAib  é  ]:eAt)  a  lie.  La 
n-Aon  'OÁ  n-tieAcuit)  An  CeAC  j'o  1  n-llltcAib 
■00  ■óéAnAifi  •oib^reinje,  niAH  fÁ  jnÁc  teii% 
50  u-cApiA  fncACCA  1110)1  Y^'i   Atii  ]-oin  Ann, 

AgU]'    Ag     CltieATÌ)    ■ÒÓ,     AgU]'    Cpi     Cmil     ÌAOC 

Aige,  tio  riAjibAu  leip  -pAn  cunAp  pni,  C15 
ConAÌL  CcAjmAC  Aip  a  t-ojig,  gu]!  cuiji  yÁ 
5]\éini  (i)  Aj  -de  Ceic  é,  ju]!  coiii]iAici"eAü 
|\e  céile,  Ajup  t)0  èuic  Ccac  '\  An  conilumn 
I'm,  Agu)'  ■00  cuomjonAW  ConAll,  juji  cuic 
1  Ti-éAl  Ai]i  An  iÁCAi]i,  1A]\  •o-cpeigion  loniAX) 
yolA  -óó.  Leip  pn  C15  OeAtcu  bjieipne, 
cj\émỳeA|i  tie  ConnAccuib  no  Iacai)!,  rtiAH  a 
b-yuAi)!  CeAC  mA]ib  Agup  ConAtt  1  j-cjiocAib 
bÁip,  Ajup  A  -oubAiiic  ju)!  riiAic  An  ]-ceul  aii 
x)Á  oncoin  pn,  üa  ■o-cÁinic  AiuniilleATb 
GincAnn,  tdo  beic  ip  nA  h-AinpeACCAib  pn. 
\\  po]\  ]-in,  A|\  ConAÌt,  Ajuji  1  n-ni'oJAL  a 
n-t)eÁ]\nA  iiupi  "oe  ■óocAp  tio  ConnAccAib, 
iiiA]ib-]-A  nié.  1p  uinie  a  tiubAiiic  pin,  t)e 
^1"5  S°  tii-bAü  i:eÁ]ip  teip  lonÁ  ptAièio]' 
eqieAnn,  1,aoc  éigm  eite  •o'Á  jom,  lonnup 
iiAC  biAit)  clú  A  TÌiA]\bèA  Ai|i  Aon  Iaoc  AiiiÁm 
■oe  ConnACCAib.  îlí  muiiipioti  cu,  aji  iDeAlcu^ 
01)1  ip  geAll  (2)  jié  beic  tiiA)\b  ■óuic  An  )iiocc 
1  n-A  b-p'uite,  giweA-o  béA)i  tioin  cú  Agu)' 
cui)i]:ioD  léijio)'  o)ic,  Ajup  mÁ'p  céA)ino 
ód'  h-oc)\u)"  T)uic  130  'óéAn  coiìi)iac  Aoinp)i 
)iioc,  50  n-T)íolcA)i  tiom  one  gAC  ■ooca)i  Agu-p 
jAc  'Oloc  T3Á)i  h-ion)iÁü  leAC  ai)i  ConnAccAib, 
Ajup  leif  pin  cuipiop  ionicA)i  pAoi,  Ajup 
bei)iiop  teip  "D'AceAc  p'éin  é  gu)!  cui)i  1-eijio]' 
Ai)i  Ann  50  beic  -d'a  c)ieuccuib  cneA)"ui5ct. 
111a)\  t)0  liieA)',  iomo)iiiA,  béAÌcu  ei)'ioii  tjo 
beic  Ag  céAjino  Agup  a  neA)ic  péin  aj  pÁ)- 
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ẃ]»']'  Ann,  no  i^&b  edjlA  ]\e  5-ConAll  é,  o-gii]' 
olLiiiuijtio^i  c]nA|i  tẃoc  x)'Á  ciomn  le 
uéAÌcom  D|\eii:ne  jie  inApbA-ò  ConAiLt  cjie 
ýeAtt,  '-p  An  oiuce  ai]\  a  LeAbuiù.  giweAt) 
■jruAi]!  ConAlt  noij  ai^  cogAji  nA  ceitje  fin, 
Ajuj'  An  óiüce  ■00  bí  a  bA]\A  (3)  -[ta  'n 
j-ctomn  ceAcc  ■oo  ■oéAnAtii  nA  yeiile,  a 
■oulJAijic  ConAÌl  lie  lOéAlcoin  50  5-CAiÉ|:tot) 
niAtAijic  ieApcA  ■o'-fTAJAiL  UAit)  no  i^O  nilll]l- 
ye&x>  é.  Lei]"  ■pin  1,111510]"  DéAÌcu,  jé'n  teipc 
leip  é,  1  leAbuit)  ConAill,  Aguf  •00  luij 
ConAtl  1  beAbuit)  DéAtcon,  50  "o-cÁngAüAfi 
An  cpiA]i  Iaoc  pm  pA  clAnn  tio  t^éAlcoin, 
•o'ionn]-uí  je  nA  leApcA  1  ni-biob  ConAll,  ju)! 
niA]ibA-ò  A  n-ACAi]i  pein  beó.  niA)\  x>o 
mocuij,  iomo]inA,  ConAlb  lAüf  An  ai)i  mA]\bAt) 
A  n-ACA]\  1  n-A  jiiocc  iréin  "oo  bmj  oh]ia, 
Ajiip  riA]ibcA]i  lAt)  A  T)-r]iui]\  leip  (4),  ajuj- 
■oiceAiiCA)!  bei]"  lAT)  niA]i  Aoti  ]\e  11 -a  ii-acai]\, 
50  11115  Ai|i  nA  riiÁjiAC  A  5-cinn  td'a  5-C01Ì1- 
liioi-òeAiii  50  li-GAiiiuin  :  jonA  aj  inAoiweAiii 
An  jnioiTiAi'A  A  CÁ  All  ]UMiii  yo  A]-  All 
■peAncu|', — 

■pA  '00  CBAjTOuib  CoiiuibL  CeAjinoi  j, 
lonnjiAu  niAtiAnn,  nióji  An  mot), 
1]'  join  Cjii  TiiAC  ni-DéAtcon  ni-Uiiéipne, 
1a)\  njoin  till jneAC  itiic  qii  gcon. 
JonATÌ)    é   iiiAnbATÌ)   Ceic  riiic  ITIÁjac,   Agiif 
DeAlcon     0]\éipne,   50    n-A   C|iiu]i   iiiAC   50 
nuige  I'o. 

Céium.     ('Po]uii-  peAfA  Ai]i  ei]\inn.) 

NOTES. 

The  above  is  the  account  of  the  cleatli  of  the  hero 
Ceat,  as  al-o  of  Beulcu  and  his  three  sons  at  the  hands 
of  Conali  Cearnach.  It  is  extracied  fruni  Kentin^j's 
History  (p.  3S4,  Halliday's  ediiion).  'I'he  language  is 
simple,  but  there  are  a  few  idiomatical  expressions  on 
whicli  we  desire  lo  offer  some  remarks. 

1.  "  Jup  cinp  fii  spe'm  .  .  .  é,  wlio  overtook  him" — 
literally,  until  he  put  him  under  hold,  i'.i'.,  left  him  no 
escape. 

2.  "1j-  j;e<iH,  ne  beic  iiiapb  tiuic  <in  pioct:  in-a 
b-vuile  [i.e ,  in-û  l3-f-uiLip]  for  you  promise  fair  for  death 
in  your  present  state  :  "  literally,  for  it  is  c-r/iiii/  to  being 
dead  for  thee  the  condition  in  which  thou  ait.  JewlL  is 
a  pledge — something  equal  in  value  to  ;  something  equal 
to — an  expression  still  common  in  the  spoken  language. 

3.  ''bhí  A  bûpA  ^TÁ'n  jj-cLomn  ctûcc  -oo  'ôe.inAm  nA 
^.-eiLLe,  the  youths  intenJtJ  to  murder  him."  This  is 
correct.  In  Keaiing's  work  on  the  Mass  he  uses  the 
idiom  twice  at  least.  In  the  sixth  chapter  he  writes  : 
"1)0  bpij  j;o  pAib  &  bipA  yin  peACC  •oul  uacj  ó'ii  Ap-o 


foijx,  because  it  was  ìnÍLiued  th  it  the  law  should  go  from 
tliem  (the  Jews)  from  the  Kast.*'  In  his  work  on  Death, 
too,  he  employs  the  expression  different  times,  and  always 
in  the  same  sense.  Can  any  corre-pon^lent  give  an  autho- 
rity, besides  Iveating,  for  the  expression  ? 

4.  "niApbcAp  iJX)  A  -o-cpiup  teip,  he  slew  the  whole 
three."  "  CpiAiLAmAoirt  a  ü-cpiup  AtnAC,*  let  us  three 
go  lorlli."     CACcpA  An  AmAOAin  liioip. 


A  SHORT  REPLY  TO  "A  FEW  ADDITIONAL 
NOTE.S,"  &c.,   G.J.,  No.  21,  p.  274. 

It  is  with  diffidence  I  maintain  any  opinion  on  matters 
of  Irish  literature  from  which  the  writer  of  the  "  Adilitional 
Notes"  dissents;  but  we  can  agree  lo  differ.  We  are 
both  equally  indifferent  to  any  celeljrity  to  be  gained  in  a 
literary  encounter.  We  also  have  exactly  the  same  ends  in 
view,  \iz.  ;  to  preserve  as  much  as  we  can  of  our  Inngunge 
and  literature  ft)r  the  future  Gaels,  and  to  clear  away,  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Irish  learners. 
We  uphold  our  opinion  then— each  of  us — not  because  it 
is  his,  but  becaus--'  he  thinks  it  riglit.  To  counterbalance 
tlie  superior  schol.irship  of  T.  UKl  mnoile,  I  have,  in  this 
case,  the  advantage  of  being  a  niuiiimeAC,  as  were  also 
the  poet  who.sc  woids  ate  under  discussion,  and  nearly  all 
wliO  are  quoted  in  elucidation  of  these  words.  And  fist 
as  to  •oe  ■óeApjAT),  -oe  oeApjAib,  ceApcA-o — there  can  be 
nn  doubt  in  respect  of  tlie  sense  in  which  these  used  the 
phrase,  i.e.,  to  signiiy,  in  consequence,  on  account  of. 
Conu\p  O  HlópsMn,  describing  tlie  Fa  r  of  Windi;ap,  says  : 
"  bi  T>eipip  Ap  bpuigeAiiTA  1  n--oeipe  iia  pcpibe,  ue 
■oeApJAT)  nA  m-bpAon  tia  n  ób  Ann,  quarrelling  and  fight- 
ing closeil  the  scene,  the  effects  of  the  drops  of  drink  there." 

eoJAn  HuAT)  O  SuibbiobAin,  in  a  letter  to  a  comrade, 
who  had  consulted  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  marrying 
a  certain  young  woman,  among  many  other  things,  said  : 
"1p  ■o'a  n--oeAf5A-ô  CÁ1T)  jAewAiL  50  h-eApbuigfeAC 
pAon,  it  is  on  their  account  the  Gaels  are  needy,  feeble." 

VeTOiL  O  jr'cAnnoiLe  is  right,  whether  peiiiib  is  Irish 
or  Norinnn-French.  üonncAẂ  UuAÓ  was  certainly  the 
caretaker,  Agup  buw  h-é  An  tllA-opA  puAÒ  i  b-peróib  nA 
j^-ccAipc  é.  The  word  peiüib  is  in  O'Don.  App.,  AJAi'ô 
pei-oil,  a  mask.  Cm  any  correspondent  throw  light  on 
the  word  peioib  here  ?  The  compound  word  is  common  in 
Waierford,  and  we  request  our  correspondents  to  say 
whether  it  is  in  their  respective  localities. 

CAipe.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  have  examples 
enough  of  the  application  of  this  word  in  the  two  last 
numbers — let  them  take  either  meaning  as  they  think 
be^t.  Our  concern  now  is  with  the  woid  cÁipe,  which 
OplAnnoilehas  quoted  from  bAOitìOipin  Atp  CipnAn-ó^, 
stanza  77,  as  being  a  misprint  for  CAipe.  But  it  is  not  a 
misprint  at  all.  The  word  is  still  in  the  living  language, 
and  equivalent  to  UAtpe  ;  in  fact,  the  two  words  are  used 
indiscriminately  in  Waterford,  and  I  believe  throughout 
Munster. 

The  line  quoted  by  Mr.  OFIannoile  from  the  poem  is  : 
"  'Sniop  CAipe  xio'tt  gpAin-beAn  lonAp  n-ueoig,"  which 
is  translated  :  "  And  it  was  not  less  so  with  the  refulgent 
woman  after  us  {she  was  equally  so).'"  Though  knowing 
the  meaning  of  this  word  (cÁipe)  as  well  as  any  word  irj 
the  language,  I  wrote  to  my  native  village  to  a  friend  to 
take  clown  for  ine  the  explanation  of  the  term  word  for 
■moid,  Iroin  the  dictation  of  as  good  an  Irish  speaker  as  I 
know  in  Munster,  though  not  a  scholar.  "Suppose," 
said  he,  "  you  were  talking  of  another,  saying  his  circum- 
stances, &c.,  were  bad,  then  a  listener  could  say,  perhaps, 
'ni  CAipe  ■Duic-pe  é,'  meaning  \hoLX  yoM  luere  not  much 
better  ofyonxstXi."  The  following  additional  instance  of 
the  application  of  CAipe  may  be  given.     It  occurs  in  a 
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poem  called  ^11  b|^Ann■o;^,  llie  brari'ly,  a  copy  of  which  is 
pvililishol  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Minister  poets  (the 
first  volume,  1  believe).  A  bard  had  i>een  inviicil  by 
a  brother  bard  to  visit  him  at  his  h^use,  but  the  former  ex- 
cused himsell — he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  again  to  tlie 
the  temptation  of  falling  into  the  excesses  of  former  visits;. 
*'  Look,"  he  wrote,  ''  at  the  little  child  .  .  that  tramples  on 
a  firebrand  ;  he  shuns  it  for  ever  after  .  .  .  and  tii  CAii'e 
fiAm  poirii  i\A5Ai]\ne  ûn  b^\,innüA  fiii\,  aíuí  not  less  \i  iny 
dread  of  the  revelry  of  the  brandy  in  the  west." 

I  h.id  intended  to  give,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  ex- 
ji'anation  of  OFlannoiie  and  mine  on  thií  word,  cai)-e, 
the  criticism  of  an  "eminent  Irish  scholar,"  who  does  not 
speak  any  Irish,  but  want  of  space  has  made  me  defer  this 
to  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. — Ed.  G.J. 


ilotrs  anîi  (Qurrirs. 


1  '0-cá"Ai|Te. — 'Oónino.ll  riA  ^pénie  writes:  "It 
means  near  or  convenient  to.  If  a  jierson  is  approaching 
close  to  another,  he  is  said  to  be  1  x)-uinAii*ce  "oo.  Per- 
haps, 1  ■o-cjnAn-ce  an  cLmce  cpuaiò  means,  at  the 
appronch  of  the  ciisis. " 

<\  t)-cûn  ji^-ce  411  cLuice  ciau<ii-ô.  The  Imokelly  corres- 
pondent says :  ■'  In  the  end  or  last  stage  of  the  hard  game." 

[Cánâii-ce  means  second,  or  second  in  command,  heir 
apparent,  &c.,  literally,  from  this  the  tran.sition  is  quite 
easy  to  "nearly  equal  to,"  bi  Comáp  r)-c<in4ipce  wo; 
and  from  this  to  the  sense  in  which  üoiiinabl  tiA  giiéiiie 
explains  the  ex  ression  "close  to."  The  sick  man  comes 
close  10  the  ciisis  ol  the  fever — the  puocam  or  pAOifeAW 
of  Irish  speakers.  —  Ed.  G.J.\ 

bpA-oini  cpionj. — 'DótiinibLti4  5|\énie.  "  This  means 
spent  salmon.  Salmon  alter  spawning  are  weak  and 
meagre,  and  so  cpion.  The  translation  of  the  line  would 
be:  'My  heart's  blood  is  as  salmon  spent.'  It  is  pro- 
bably used  metaphorically  to  signiy  lowne^s  of  spirits." 

* '  <^  bi\4-Oûn  ci\íonô,  is  a  salmon  just  after  spawning, 
what  the  fishermen  of  the  Blackwater  term  a  '  spent 
salmon.'  " — Imokelly  Correspundent. 

1oniú|\  riA  h-Aimbéii'e. — "Ooninubb  iiû  ^péme.  "The 
phrase  is  still  in  use,  but  here  the  people  have  corrupted 
it  too.  <\nnnl.  r\&  h-Ainibéi|"e.  <\iniiLeip  seems  to  mean 
confusion  or  trouble.  A  person  who  gets  into  trouble 
with  his  neighbour  is  said  to  fall  into  loniApndli-AimLéipe. 
It  is  said  of  a  person  who  is  unfortunate,  or  has  met  re- 
verses, 50  b-jruiL  pe  imcigce  Ann  Annul  iiA  h-AiniLeii-e." 

"  The  trough  of  trumpery." — Imokelly  Correspondent. 

CjiAnAoib. — ■OomnAÌL  11A  ^t^éiiie.  "  Used  now  only  in 
the  sense  of  a  musical  sound — puAini  ceoib.  üo  buAin  pé 
An-cpAnAit  Af,  is  said  of  a  musician  in  respect  of  his  instru- 
ment.    Such  is  its  meaning  in  the  following  half  stanza — 

SeAb   pé   coibb   tiA   g-cpAob,  niAp  A  b-jruigmif   cei- 
LcaUa^  cunbAW 

5«f  cyvAnaoit  pip  T)Á  gleup  ■oijnin,  'l'nÁi\  b'e  pn  An 
rpópc. 
Might  the  cpAnAoib  be  the  CAome  itself?" 

The  Imokelly  Correspondent  says  :  "  This  must  be  the 
curricle,  the  grandest  kind  of  carriage  of  its  day."  [But 
the  poet  says  :  ai|\  liiAiDi-oe  pAX>A  gbopA  pince,  A15 
cpiAbb  T)oii  ^^Ác  a'p  ceAcpAp  pAoi  pin  :  this  must  be  the 
bier  with  its  four  bearers.] 

Keating  tells  us,  in  his  work  on  Death,  that  in  his  day, 
the  dead  in  Connaught  were  attended  to  the  grave  by 
pipers  playing  ;  this  makes  'OóiiinAH,  tiA  Sféine's  con- 
jecture very  probable. 

CiA  ACA  leAC-pA  no  lioni-pA  An  i"eAi\i\Äè. — uomnAtV 
tiA  gpeine  says:   "To  my  mind  the  form  is  legitimate, 


both  logically  and  grammatically.  It  is  in  common  use, 
and  if  it  is  anomalous  the  anomally  is  well  founded.  It 
will  be  well  to  contrast  it  with  the  othtr  form  equally 
common:  Cia  AgAinn  Ap  (if)  lei  p  An  peApAc  ?  I  say 
contrast,  because,  although  either  form  may  be  used  to  ask 
the  same  question,  the  process  of  thought  is  not  the  same 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other — in  one  it  is  synthetic,  in  the 
other  analytic.  When  I  say  cia  aca  leÁc-pA  no  lioni-pA, 
I  begin  from  the  general  notion  of  possession  by  one  of 
two,  or  one  of  a  number,  cia  aca,  which  indefinite  notion 
is  limited — precised — by  adding  leAC-pA  no  lioni-pA. 

This  translation  from  the  less  determined  to  the  more 

determined  notion  shows  a  si'nthetic  mental  process.     To 

express  it  in  Engli:>h,  we  say  :  "  To  which  of  the  tw'o — to 

you  or  to  me — does  the  foal  belong  ?"     This  form  is  per  se 

accurate,  and  I  dare  say  it  came  into  common  use,  because 

it    finils  its   place   in   the  natural   synthetic   process  into 

which  our  forms  of  interrogation  shape  themselves.     The 

following  tabulated  form  will  show  my  meaning — 

CiAleipé?     To  whom  does  it  belong?     Indefinite  notion. 

Cia    aca    Ap  ^  To  which  of  them  (^  No.  of  definite  indivi- 

(ip)  leip  e?    ^  does  it  belong?   \  duals  not  determined. 

(be  SeÁjAn  no  le  ConiÁp  é\  Indefinite  notion 

;le  SeÁJAn  tie  leAc-pA  é     \     precised  by  in- 

CiAACA    -jteComÁpnoliom-pAé      Ì    dividual  deter- 

(leAr-pa  no  lioni-pA  é  )     mination. 

To  which  one  of  the  two does  it  belong  ? 

CiA  AgAinn  Apleipé?  There  I  begin  from  the  already 
determined  of  us  two,  three,  or  any  definite  number,  ex- 
pressed by  AjAinn.  to  pass  on  to  the  less  determined 
notion,  leip,  and  hence  the  process  is  analytic.  Of  us  two, 
three.  &c.,  to  which  one  does  it  belong  to  hint  ?  With 
CIA  AgAinn  we  never  exoress  leAC-pA,  simply  because  we 
set  out  with  individual  determination,  and  to  add  the  pro- 
noun would  be  tautological." 

f     "In  Imokelly,  and  in  the 
bei-D    An    c-UAn    pin    'nA  I  County   Waterford,    Gaelic 

cAopA  tiióp  pop.  J  speakers  say  :    beiw  An  c- 

beiẃ    An    c-UAn    pin    'nA  )  UAn    pin    'nA    àAopA    ihop 

CAopA  riiop  pop.  I  V°r-"  —  Imokelly     Corres- 

Lpondent. 

"There  is  here  a  seeming  conflict  of  genders,  UAn  being 
masculine,  and  CAopA,  what  the  UAn  is  ultimately  to  be- 
come, feminine  : if  the  c  of  CAopA  were  aspirated, 

the  lamb  would  be  a  wether  or  male  lamb." — 'OoirinAlL 

OVOCApCA. 

[Let  us  take  another  (bei-ô  An  leAnb  pin  'nA  bcAn  pop 
expression,  ^beiẃ  An  leAnb  pin  'nA  ỳe&Y  l-'óp 

Theie  we  see  the  possessive  pronoun  a  stands  for  his  or 
her,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  following  noun.  That 
child  will  be  in  his  [state  of]  man  yet,  ...  in  her  [state  of] 
wom.an  yet. — Ed.  G.J.\ 

üpeApLuAc  "  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  tnúcAẂ 
asthma." — I.  Correspondent. 

Cpeuii-loc. — "  I  have  never  heard  this  word  ....  but 
I  have  heard  cpeunluig.  the  famous  herb  that  has  all  the 
cures  in  it." — I.  Correspondent. 

[Our  Correspondent  quotes  a  stanza  in  which  he  under- 
lines papaver,  as  the  English  name  of  cpeunlui^.  He 
also  gives  a  stanza  of  the  TtlAropin  HuatS,  in  which 
cpeunuiig  occurs  :  "biolAp  iia  h-AbAn  A'p  cpeunlmg." 
Nosv  we  he  ir  Ì  this  stanza  sung  when  we  were  abuut  seven 
years  old.  and  our  revived  memory  substitutes  cpeun-loc 
fur  cpeunlmj.  Will  our  correspondent  kindly  lend  us  or 
copy  for  us  this  version  of  the  tllAinpin  Huatj.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  could  oblige  us  with  two  other  d.llics  thr.t  certainly 
weie  composed  in  his  locality  :  CAinic  CAp  ceopAinn 
ôuJAinn  SAi5e  pincceopA  and  <sip  lilAitJin  'oia  luAin 
ipeATÌ)  ü'pÁgbupA  cluAin.     We  have  mislaid  the  corres- 
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pondent's  address.  There  is  another  version  of  the 
1Tlûi'oi\in  WuiX)  in  Clare  ;  will  any  Dalcassian  friend  send 
it  to  us?— Ed.  G./.] 

tûnjLûf  t)ioLuini. — 'OótiinAH,  na  Jpeine  learns  that 
T3iotuim  is  an  herb  which  in  some  localities  is  placed 
round  the  budy  in  the  cuhrn  ;  the  translation  of  the  sen- 
tence being  a  goodly  quantity  of  green  T)ioluni. 

[üiogluini,  gen.,  Loma.  a  gleaning  ;  and  -oiojUimice- 
oi]\.  a  gleaner,  a  weeder,  are  in  Coneys'  dictionary.  The 
•oiogbuitn,  then,  is,  very  probably,  a  weed  or  herb  placed 
round  the  body  in  the  coffin,  as  has  been  said  above.] 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  any  more  of  the 
replies  of  our  correspondents  ;  and  the  same  cause  makes 
us  be  very  brief  in  our  queries.  We  would  request  answers 
to  the  following  brief  queries  in  the  language  of  the  people 
— any  passage  from  MSS.  or  printed  authorities,  of  course, 
will  be  welcome  : — 

How  do  the  people  in  your  localities  say  in  Irish — 
(I.)  That  wheel  is  not  entirely  circitlar. 
(2.)  The  violet  is  a  nice J?ou'er. 

(3)  He  gave  me  an  apple,  but  it  was /io/Zow  at  the  core. 
Have  they  Irish  names  for — 

(4.)  Counterpane.       (5.)    Chest   of  drawers.       (6.) 
Coverlet      (7.)  Doll. 
Translate — 

(8.)  Will  you  kindly  change  a  gold  piece  for  me? 
(9.)  Tell  me  the  lowest  price. 
(10.)  The  man  with  the  iron  mask. 
[^.^. — .Mr.  O'Faherty  says  :  "  Juilceûc,  a  reed  growing 
in   lakes,   or  swamps  which  had   once  been  lakes  ;  it  is 
jointed  like  a  cane,  but  its  stem  is  hollow."     Dr.  Joyce, 
I  vol.,  Index,   says  :   **  Guilcagh.    in   Waterford,   a  place 
producing  broom."     The  plant  broom  is  called  in  Water- 
ford  ^uiLceic  [better  giolcic].     The  plant  is  not  hollow 
or  jointed.     Is  this  plant  siolcac  so  called  in  the  other 
counties  of  Munster  ?] 


Notices. 

We  repeat  froin  No.  20  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  the  con- 
■  ditions  printed  therein  for  National  Schoolmasters  who 
wish  to  gam  the  Cleaver  Prizes. 

The  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  give  notice  that  the 
following  preliminary  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
befoie  they  can  proceed  in  any  particular  case  to  deter- 
mine the  granting  of  one  uf  the  Cleaver  Prizes  for  1SS5 — 

1.  The  school  must  be  situated  in  one  of  the  following 
counties  : — Donegal,  Ma)o,  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, 
Waterford. 

2.  The  teacher-candidate  must  send  in  his  application, 
addressed,  "  The  .Secretary,  Gaelic  Union,  19  Kildare- 
street,  Dublin."  He  must  give  his  name  and  address  in 
full,  the  date  of  the  examination,  the  number  of  pupils  he 
presented  at  it  in  Celtic,  the  names  of  all  who  passed,  the 
class  in  which  each  passed,  and  the  name  of  the  inspector. 
This  statement  must  be  verified  by  a  certificate  fiom  his 
manager  or  inspector.  He  must  also  state  which  of  the 
pupils  examined  he  considered  the  best. 

3.  He  may,  if  he  wish,  forward  any  other  information 
concerning  the  teaching  of  Iiish  in  his  school,  and  con- 
cerning the  examination  in  Celtic,  that  he  judges  to  be 
interesting  to  the  Council.  Any  complaints  he  m.ay 
have  to  make  on  these  points  will  be  considered  confi- 
dential, and  will  not  be  published  without  his  special 
permission.  But  he  will  oblige  the  Council  by  mentioning 
any  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  his  certain  knowledge  to 
discourage  the  teaching  or  learning  of  the  Iri>h  language. 

4.  Any  applications  from  pupils  who  have  distinguished 
themselves   at  examinations  in  Celtic,   accompanied  by 


proofs  of  their  statements,  will  be  duly  considered  by  the 
Council,  in  view  of  apportioning  the  residue  of  the  prize- 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Council  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  detailed  information  concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  Irish  language  in  any  particular  district. 

The  prizes  consist  of  /50,  annually  given,  according  to 
results  in  Irish.  The  amount  of  each  first  prize  is  £'■). 
The  rest  of  the  J^'fi  is  to  be  distributed  in  second  prizes, 
if  competed  for,  or,  if  not,  to  pupils  for  distinguished  an- 
swering, on  application,  according  as  the  Council  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  shall  determine. 

The  Gaelic  Union  for  the  Preservation  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Irish  Language  has  no  connection  with  any  other 
Society,  though  it  has  branches  in  other  places  besides 
Dublin.  Its  office  is  at  19  Kihlare-street,  and  its  Council 
meets  weekly  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dawson-street. 
Reports  of  its  meetings  are  published  in  all  the  Irish 
papers  willing  to  insert  them.  lis  organ  is  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  intended  to  be  published  monthly,  but  which, 
for  want  of  sufficient  support,  does  not  issue  so  often.  All 
the  principal  Iri^h  schoLirs  in  Ireland  are  members  of  its 
Council.  The  Gaelic  Journal  is  the  only  periodical,  even 
partly  printed  in  Irish,  published  in  Ireland.  All  the 
uselul  elementary  books  (or  learning  Iri^h  published 
within  the  last  five  years  were  written  or  edited  by  gen- 
tlemen who  are  now  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union.  Its  officials  are — Honorary  Treasurer,  Rev. 
Maxivell  H.  Close,  M.A.,  40  Lower  Baggot-street  ; 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  O.D.C.,  .St. 
Mary's,  Gayfield,  Donnybrook,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulreniii, 
17  Carlisle-street,  South  Circular-road  ;  Editor  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  Mr.  John  Fleming,  17  Carlisle-st.,  S.C.R. 

The  subscription  to  the  Gaelic  Journal  is  6s.  annually, 
free  by  post.  Single  numbers,  6d.  ;  by  post,  7d.  The 
first  volume  can  be  obtained,  handsomely  bound,  for 
7s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  postage.  Irish  Classes  for  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Irish  Music  are  carried 
on  during  the  winter  half-year  by  the  Gaelic  Union.  The 
Annual  Report,  published  in  No.  20,  as  well  as  the 
Reports  and  Statements  in  the  other  numbers  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  give  a  full  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Gaelic  Union. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  only  practical  way  in  which 
Irishmen  can  help  efficiently  in  preserving  and  cultivating 
their  native  language  is  by  giving  their  support  to  the 
Gaelic  Union.  At  present,  fi.r  want  of  sufficient  support, 
the  Union  is  not  doing  half  the  good  it  has  within  itself 
the  means  of  effecting.  Mere  declamation  about  the 
beauties  of  our  n.itive  language  and  liter.rture  will  effect 
nothing,  without  adding  to  it  the  support  of  the  practical 
work  carried  on  by  the  Gaelic  Union. 

The  printer  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  is  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dollard,  of  Dame-street,  Dublin. 

All  subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions without  delay.  They  are  also  requested,  in  the 
interests  of  our  native  language,  to  exert  themselves  to 
obtain  for  the  Journal  additional  subscribers.  If  the  half 
of  our  subscribers  obtained  each  an  .additional  subscriber, 
it  would  go  far  to  enable  the  Journal  to  be  brought  out 
more  regularly. 

The  space  at  our  command  is  so  limited  that  several 
excellent  contributions  have  been  crushed  out  from  this 
number.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  insert  them  in 
future  numbers,  as  also  to  commence  shortly  a  history  of 
the  modern  Irish  language  movement.  All  subscriliers 
who  do  not  receive  their  numbers  regularly  should  inform 
the  Secretary,  mentioning  when  they  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions and  what  numbers  they  have  not  received. 


t  BY  Dollard,  Dublin. 
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Uojiui-oeAcc  "ÓiA]imAT)A  Ajuf  5|iÁinne.  The 
Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne.  New 
and  enlarged  Edition.  Re-edited  for  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,  with  Notes  and  a  complete 
Vocabulary,  by  Richard  J.  O'Duffy, 
Hon.  Sec.     Part  I. 

"  Every  page  of  this  work  is  so  full  of  errors,  that  to 
enumenite  them  and  show  a  reason  for  their  inaccuracy 
would  be  a  task  more  difficult  than  to  compile  an  Irish 
grammar.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  put  the  learner  on  his 
guard  against  this  work,  because  we  have  heard  that  it  is 
considered  a  work  of  great  merit.  It  is  a  mass  of  indi- 
gested rules  drawn  from  the  writings  of  others,  by  a  per- 
son by  no  means  equal  to  the  task  ;  and  we  state  with 
emphasis  that  no  person  is  able  to  compile  a  grammar  of 
the  language  except  one  who  has  spoken  it  from  his 
infancy,  and  given  up  his  time  and  consideration  to  the 
study  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  dialect." — (Dr.  J. 
O'Donovan's  cri'.ique  upon  Mr.  Monk  Mason's  Grammar 
of  the  Irish  Language.) 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  this 
critique  was  written  by  one  of  the  best  Irish 
scholars  that  lived  for  centuries,  and  some 
short  time  after  Professor  Connellan 
thought  it  necessary  to  follow  up  the  cri- 
tique of  his  great  contemporary  by  publish- 
ing a  dissertation  on  this  grammar,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  some  60  pages,  which  begins 
thus  :  "  It  is  melancholy,  but  by  no  means 
uncommon,  to  find  persons  who,  merely 
from  self-esteem  and  a  passion  for  noto- 
riety, imagine  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  make  others  consider  them,  as  possessed 
of  qualifications  in  which  all  their  acquaint- 
ances know  them  to  be  completely  deficient. 
.  .  .  That  Mr.  Mason  was  not  competent 
to  compile  an  Irish  grammar,  I  flatter  mj-- 
self  I  shall  prove  in  the  following  sheets. 
....   My  task  has  been  undertaken  from 


a  wish  to  serve  the  cause  of  Irish  literature, 
to  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  Irish  language 
and,  above  all,  to  prevent  the  student  frojn 
being  misled  by  a  compilation  abounding  in 
so  many  errors  and  inconsistencies.  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Mason  will  feel  gratified, 
not  displeased,  at  seeing  the  truth  demon- 
strated, even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  pro- 
duction  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 

whenever  an  elementary  work  on  the  Irish 
language  has  appeared,  it  has  almost  inva- 
riably been  of  an  inferior  and  defective 
character.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  general  neglect  into  which  the  language 
has  fallen,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  treatises  abounding  in  errors, 
and  of  a  vulgar  and  unlearned  cast,  could 
have  any  attraction  for  foreigners,  or  could 
encourage  any  one  scholar,  whether  foreign 
or  native,  to  encounter  the  difficulties  that 
obstruct  and  appal  the  learner  of  Iri'i'i. 
Works  of  such  a  nature  deserve  exposure 
and  censure  ;  and  we  shall  certainly  lay  the 
rod  on  the  authors  of  these  works  with  an 
unsparing  hand  if  they  continue  to  mis- 
guide the  public  by  a  repetition  of  their 
blunders." 

Mr.  Connellan  devoted  36  pages  of  his 
pamphlet  to  the  exposure  of  the  errors  in 
the  grammar,  up  to  page  104  of  it,  and  then 
he  added  :  "  In  looking  over  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Mason's  grammar,  I  have  found  as 
many  and  as  great  errors  as  those  on  which 
I  have  commented  in  the  preceding  pages  ; 
but  I  shall  not  at  present  trouble  my 
readers  with  further  criticism,  reserving  it 
for  a    larger  work."     Whether    he    ever 
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brought  out  this  larger  work,  I  cannot  say; 
most  probably  he  did  not.  Meantime, 
worthless  Irish  publications  of  a  popular 
character  continued  to  issue  from  the  press 
just  as  they  had  done  before  his  critique 
appeared.*  Why  neither  Connellan,  nor 
O'Donovan,  nor  O'Curr)',  nor  Petrie,  nor 
Todd,  took  any  notice  of  these,  the  follow- 
ing episode  may,  perhaps,-  explain  : — 

About  30  years  since,  a  volume  of  forged 
prophecies  in  the  Irish  language  was  edited 
by  Nicholas  0'Kearne}%  and  published  by 
John  O'Daly,  of  Anglesea-street,  Dublin. 
O'Donovan,  O'Curry,  Petrie  and  Todd, 
were  alive  at  the  time,  and  to  each  of  these 
scholars  did  a  literary  gentleman,  still  liv- 
ing, apply  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  these  prophecies.  They,  one  and 
all,  unhesitatingly  declared  them  to  be, 
what  they  were,  profane  and  ignorant  for- 
geries :  but  none  of  them  would  give  per- 
mission to  the  gentleman  to  state  publicly 
that  such  was  his  opinion — (O'Donovan 
wrote  to  him,  saying  he  would  not  enter  into 
a  newspaper  controversy  with  O'Kearney). 
It  is  true  that  O'Curry,  in  his  lectures, 
stated  what  the  prophecies  really  were,  but 
this  was  some  years  afterwards,  and  when 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  had  enlightened 
the  public  on  this  point  without  his  help, 
and  when  he  had  crushed  all  who  would 
make  a  fight  for  the  pseudo-prophecies. 
Bu'.  why  did  these  scholars  refuse  to  give 
their  opinion  before  the  world  ?  They  had 
found  by  experience,  in  the  twenty  years, 
si^ce  the  critique  on  Monck  Mason,  that 
flîé  Irish  public  were  quite  indifferent 
about  their  own  language  and  literature  ; 
that  they  knew  so  little  about  them  as  to 
be  unable  to  decide  between  O'Kearney  and 
O'Donovan  ;  that,  most  likely,  O'Kearney 
would  be  able  to  brawl  down  all  the  Irish 
scholars  in  the  country,  had  they  entered 
the  lists  against  him.  The  gentleman  who 
put  an  extinguisher  on  the  prophecies  was 
Dr.  Madden  ;  and,  fortunately,  he  was  not 
an  Irish  scholar,  and  he  confined  himself 

•  John  O'Donovan,  speaUing  of  a  certain  translation 
of  Dr.  Keating'.s  History  of  Ireland,  said  that  it  was 
rather  "  a  version  of  GeolTrey  of  Monmouth  than  of 
Geoffrey  Keating."  This  incorrect  version,  however,  had 
one  good  efifect,  it  was  to  prevent  its  republication  John 
O'Mahony  made  his  excellent  translation  of  Keating. 


to  the  simple  question  :  "  Where  are  the 
originals  from  which  the  prophecies  have 
been  printed  ?"  To  this  question  he  in- 
sisted on  getting  a  direct  answer ;  and 
neither  the  epithets  flung  at  him,  nor  the 
quantity  of  dust  cast  into  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  could  disguise  the  point  at  issue. 
Fortunately  for  him,  too,  he  was  able  to 
publish  his  letters  anonymously,  and  thus 
was  mistaken  for  the  Very  Reverend  Dr. 
Renehan,  President  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  at  whom  the  forgers  did  not  think  it 
quite  prudent  to  fling  mud  too  copiously. 
In  this  way  a  swindle  was  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  the  country  saved  from  a  flood  of 
profanity.  In  no  other  country  under  the 
heavens  could  such  a  work  as  these  pro- 
phecies be  published  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  as  a  speculation,  except  in  Ireland. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  of  knaves  in 
the  impunity  to  be  got  from  an  illiterate 
public  opinion,  that  some  years  before  this 
time  O'Dovovan  had  to  give  up  affixing 
his  initials  (J.  O'D.)  to  his  public  writings, 
as  they  were  being  imitated.  Still  it  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  try  "  what  virtue  there  was 
in  stones."  Had  he  done  so,  we  would 
surely  have  been  spared  some  of  the 
sickening  stuff  we  find  foisted  into  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  poems  and  songs — 
the  editors  never  scrupling  to  corrupt 
what  they  did  not  understand.  And  more 
sickening  still  is  the  cant  of  religion  and 
patriotism  we  find  added  to  these  poems  in 
notes  and  comments  ;  and  the  direct  false- 
hoods, too,  in  many  instances,  which  have 
been  appended  to  them  as  illustrations. 

The  editor  of  the  tract  at  the  head  of  this 
article  states  in  the  preface  that :  "  The  first 
edition  of  Part  I.  of  this  work  having  been 
exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  being  called 
for,  the  Council  of  the  Society,  by  resolu- 
tion, appointed  me  to  re-edit  this  portion 
of  the  work  before  it  was  again  published, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  complete  hand-book  for 
the  student.  .  .  .  On  examination  I  found 
it  necessary  to  compile  the  vocabulary 
anew.  .  .  .  The  translation  which  accom- 
panied the  first  edition  is  still  preserved. 
.  .  .  Wherever  it  was  considered  that  the 
translation  did  not  correctly  interpret  the 
text,  a  quotation  and  translation  IS  GIVEN 
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in  the  vocabulary,  under  the  principal  word 
of  the  disputed  passage  ;  and  additional 
notes  furnished  at  the  end  of  the  vocabu- 
lary in  support  of  what  the  context  will 
prove  to  be  a  better  reading.  The  original 
notes,  however,  have  been  retained  in  all 
cases.  ...  I  have  to  express  my  obliga- 
tions to  Professor  O'Looney,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R. 
H.S.,  Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  and  Mr.  James 
Halligan,  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  for  their  careful  reading  of  the 
proofs  as  they  issued  from  the  press,  and 
for  many  valuable  suggestions,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  has  enabled  me  to  put  this 
edition  before  the  public  in  as  complete  a 
form  as  I  could  desire." 

Such  is  the  editor's  estimate  of  his  work. 
More  surprising  still  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Lynch,  of  Dunleer,  who  wrote 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  saying : 
"  That  he  had  read  the  work  attentively, 
and  that  he  had  not  found  a  tittle  in  it  re- 
quiring correction."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  ripe  scholar,  as  well  as 
an  Irish  speaker,  stated,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  work  had  been  printed  :  "  That  he  had 
reckoned  1 1 3  errors  or  so  in  it.  All  the 
errors  of  the  old  edition  remain,  and  a 
goodly  crop  of  new  ones  have  been  added 
to  them,"  said  he  :  and  this  gentleman  cer- 
tainly would  prefer  to  speak  approvingly  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  of  its  editor.  And  so 
would  I,  if  it  could  be  done  honestly.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  I  might  be  spared  the 
task  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  work, 
at  least  directly.  But  a  gentleman  who  had 
promised  to  write  this  notice  gave  it  up,  al- 
leging that  he  could  not  seriously  set  about 
commenting  on  faults  for  which  a  "  school- 
boy would  be  flogged."  But  the  editor  of 
the  Gaelic  Journal  has  no  alternative — he 
must  state  these  faults  in  order  to  prevent 
students  from  being  misled  by  them.  He 
must  state  them,  too,  with  a  view  to  their 
correction  hereafter,  either  by  the  present 
editor  of  the  tract  or  by  someone  else. 
Again,  these  boyish  errors  must  be  stated 
for  the  sake  of  English-speaking  readers, 
as  these  are  the  only  errors  they  can  see 
with  their  own  eyes.  Where  Mr.  O'Duffy 
throws  overboard  Dr.  O'Donovan,  Professor 
O'Curry  and   Mr.   O'Grady,   such   readers 


could  not  say  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  they  can  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
critical  acumen  of  the  editor  who  sets  down 
to  "  call "  or  to  "  say  "  as  a  verb  neuter,  and 
so  on,  scores  of  times. 

The  tale  about  which  the  Rev.  Father 
O'Carroll,  Dr.  Joyce,  and  Mr.  Huntley 
M'Carthy  has  said  so  much,  must  be  a  tale 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  should 
be  made  as  free  from  errors  as  can  be.  If 
many  of  the  errors  are  childish  ones,  that  is 
hardly  a  reason  why  an  editor  should 
commit  them.  Surely  it  is  no  little  thing 
to  have  Continental  scholars  laughing  at  an 
Irish  editor,  and  at  the  Irish  people  on  his 
account.  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  our 
students,  when  they  grow  up  and  read 
Keating's  works,  O'Donovan's  Grammar, 
&c.,  &c.,  must  unlearn  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  costing  them  such  labour  ;  or, 
it  may  be,  they  will  throw  up  in  disgust  the 
study  of  the  language  when  they  find  their 
valued  text-book  running  counter  to  the 
best  scholars  and  writers  in  the  language. 

There  is  hardly  any  necessity  to  say  to 
our  readers  that  a  verb  transitive  in  Eng- 
glish  is  a  verb  transitive  in  Irish,  and  simi- 
larly of  the  other  parts  of  speech.  There 
are  at  present,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
persons  learning  to  read  Irish,  many  of 
them  without  a  teacher,  and  many  of  them, 
too,  whose  education  had  been  neglected  ; 
such  persons  can  easily  correct  the  vocabu- 
lary in  their  copies  of  the  tale.  When  they 
find  a  word  marked  v.  a.  in  the  following 
list,  for  instance,  let  them  erase  the  a  oppo- 
site that  word  in  their  book  and  write  «,  or, 
better,  i,  for  intransitive,  in  its  stead  ;  and 
similarly  where  they  find  v.  «.,  let  them 
substitute  a,  or,  better,  i,  for  transitive,  in- 
stead of  the  n.  We  begin  with  the  verb,  as 
it  is  in  the  classification  of  that  part  of 
speech  the  editor  is  most  at  sea,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  portion  of  the  work  that 
English  speakers  can  best  understand  ;  in 
fact,  the  mere  English  speaker  is  as  capable 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  here  as  the 
best  Irish  scholar. 

"  -Aboki]!,  iri'eg.  v.  n.  say ;  pres.  tieifiim ; 
inf.  ■00  nÁt)."  And  the  other  parts  of  this 
verb  are  under  their  respective  initials, 
thus  ; 
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"  "Oeiinmfe,  irreg.  v.  n.  \stpers.  sing,  emph 
I  myself  say." 

a.  "  ■Oe)|\ci'ój'e,  irreg.  v.  n.  2nd  pers.  plur. 
you  yourselves  say."  A  few  lines  above 
this  last  word  we  find, 

a.  "  'Oeii\i-òi'e,  irreg.  v.  a.  2nd  pers.  plur. 
pres.  eviplt.  you  yourselves  say." 

"*Oeunj:Ainti,  irreg  v.  n.,  I  would  say; 
i»ip.  '06111."  b. 

'"OubAijrc  (a),  v.  n,  irreg.  past,  said  ;  imp. 
<ihM\\!'  b. 

'"OubAincfeẃii,  V.  n.  irreg.  past  ei/iph.,  he 
himself  said." 

"  "OubnAt>A]\  (a),  v.  n.  irreg.,  ^rd pers.  plur. 
past,  they  said,  imp.  ŵbAiji ;  a  ■oubnAtiAH- 
|-Aii,  they  themselves  said." 

"  1IÁ-Ó  (t)o  or  a),  irreg.  v.  n.  inf.  to  say, 
imp.  AbAiji,  at  p.  70  c  "oo  \\iẃ  is  used  for  ■oo 
\\<^\-ò  pt.  tense,  said.'' 

"  UÁrà,   irreg.  v.  n.  pt.   tense,  said  ;  imp. 

AbAlU," 

"  llAmceAH,  irreg.  v.  n.  pres.  pass.,  is  said, 
termed,  or  called." 

a.  The  two  words  thus  marked  are  iden- 
tical, yet  one  of  them  is  called  a  v.  a.  and 
the  other  a  v.  «.  "Oeinci-òi'e  is  the  correct 
form,  but  it  should  have  the  last  syllable  of 
the  verb  long,  ■oei]icit)i'e. 

b.  The  two  verbs  thus  marked  are  from 
the  same  root,  AbAi|i ;  •oeip  is  not  the  im- 
perative, but  the  //.  tense,  yd  pers.  sing. ; 
which,  in  this  verb,  is  not  the  same  as  the  root. 

c.  1vÁ-ò  or  jiÁTO  is  not  found  at  p.  70. 

d.  UAi-oceA]!,  being  in  "iho.  pass,  voice,  could 
not  be  a  v.  n.  But  why  is  AbAi]\,  or  any  of 
its  variations,  called  v.  n.  ?  Coneys  calls 
AbAi]i  a  V.  a.,  but  the  editor  disregards  him 
here,  because  this  verb,  generally,  has  a 
clause  of  a  sentence  for  its  object,  and  the 
editor  could  not  well  undestand  this  rule  of 
grammar.  But  the  verb  sometimes  has  a 
single  word  for  its  object ;  as,  AbAi]\  ah  0)10, 
say  the  creed.  The  verbs  below  are  set 
down  as  v.  n.  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  AbAiii  is. 

Pa):]iui5,  v.  n.,  inquire,  question  ;  irreg. 
inf.  TD'yiAj-'iiAijiTi  ;  110  pAj-'nuij.  pt.  tense,  in- 
quired. 

pAyiunjeA'OAH  (|io),  v.  n.  yd  pers.  plur.  pt. 
tense,  they  inquired. 

VuAg 0*1)1,  V.  n.,  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish ;  inf.  yuAgiiA  and  -5A111C. 


Now,  any  schoolboy,  to  earn  results  in 
Irish,  should  call  these  verbs  transitive : 
otherwise  a  cipher  would  be  his  mark. 
The  verbs  {.-Ag,  leave,  and  irÁj,  find,  with 
their  more  direct  parts,  are,  in  the  vocabu- 
lary, set  down  correctly  as  v.  a.,  but  these 
verbs  have  irregular,  perhaps  poetical,  vari- 
ations, and  these  are  said  to  be  v.  n.,  though 
of  course  having  the  same  force  and  mean- 
ing as  those  parts  called  v.  a.  have.  The 
reason,  apparently,  is  because  the  irregular 
parts  are  not  in  Coneys'  Dictionary,  and 
thus  the  editor  was  left  to  trust  to  his  own 
judgment  or  that  of  his  advisers. 

"Puijit),  irreg.  v.  n.  fut.  sub.  will  get. 
50  b-j-'uijiu,  that  he  will  get  [no,  that  they 
will  get] ;  imp.  i-'uij,  which  is  another  form 
of  iTÁj  :"  and  yet  yÁj  is  said  to  be  active, 
and  so  is  irúijeAin,  immediately  after  iruijit). 
In  the  next  line  after  iruijeAiii,  "  fuij^-eA)!, 
ii'reg.  V.  n.  fut.  pass.,  will  be  found  ;  imp.  act. 

"  ■puijit),  irreg.  v.  n.  pres.  they  get :  imp. 
VU15." 

"  ■puijp)!,  irreg.  v.  n.  fut.  act.  thou  shalt 
leave  ;  iuip.  act.  T-'uij." 

"  puiji'eATii,  irreg.  v.  n.  \st  person  plur. fut., 
we  will  leave  ;  imp.  act.  f  1115.' 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  the  tract 
in  which  these  verbs  have  a  single  word  zs 
their  object:  llo  )piAi:|uii5  ["OiAiumiit)]  )'5euLA 
•oiob ;  Diarmuid  asked  news  of  them.  I]' 
jeÁ)!)!  50  b-irinjeAm  a  )-5eiilA,  it  is  short  till 
WQ get  his  tidings.  Hi  fuigyeAni  An  ■001  jie 
fo,  we  shall  not  leave  this  zuood. 

"  1.\\ii):at),  v.  a.  1st  pers.  fut.  I  will  wait, 
&c.  ;  imp.  I'An."  But  this  verb  |'An,  a  few  lines 
before,  had  been  set  down  as  verb  neuter. 

"  ^oi]\,  V.  n.  call,  summon,  -00  tf>\\\  pt. 
tense,  called  summoned."  'Oo  501)1  (p)  a 
coiiiAt  coiiivoeACCA  cúice,  she  called  her 
attendant  handmaid  to  her. 

"l.éij;i)',  V.  a.  \st  person  sing.pt.  tense,  I 
let."  No ;  2nd  pers.  sing.,  thou  didst  let ; 
téijeA)'  is  first  person. 

"Uŵinij,  irreg.  v.  n.  pt.  tense,  reached, 
arrived  ;  jiAnjAtiA)!,  irreg.  v.  n.  pt.  tense,  yd 
pers.  pi.  they  reached  ;  imp.  \w^." 

("Oo)  )iÁitii5  All  CHIT)  ioc-oA)iAC  'oe'n  cnoc, 
it  reached  the  lotver part  of  the  hill. 

"  SiubAtl,  V.  a.  and  w.,  walk,  traverse, 
march,  roll,  move" 
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"  SnibAL  (no),  V.  a.  p.  t.  rolled  (26)." 
Why  this  verb  has  been  called  active,  and 
why  I'uibAt  (no)  has  been  called  its  past 
tense,  we  will  shortly  see,  under  the  word 
mum. 

"  Uinc,  V.  a.  fall ;  injin.  tio  cmcim." 

"  Cine  (tio),  V.  a.  pi.  tense  fell." 

"Cuicini  (■00),  V.  a.  and  ii.  inf.  of  cmc, 
q.  V." 

In  all  this  confusion  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  verb  "  to  be  "  is  the  worst  con- 
founded, thus : 

"  bi,  V.  irreg.  be  ;  past  tense  ■00  bi ;  iììfin. 
"00  beic." 

"  Ü1A-Ò,  V.  a.  sub.  pres.;  imp.  bi  ;  biAinn 
(■00),  V.  a.  cond.;  bí-òeAnn,  v.  a.  pres.  hub.; 
bi-óeA]-]'A,  V.  a.  einpli.  past;  bioii,  v.  a.  imp. 
let  there  be ;  nÁ  bío-ó,  let  there  not  be." 

"  biuinn,  V.  n.  iiab.  past.,  I  used  to  be ; 
biiii|-e,  V.  n.  hab.  pres.  einpli.  I  myself  am 
usually." 

"  bionn,  sub.  v.  pres.  hab.  wont,  or  accus- 
tomed to  be :  more  modern  form  biweAnn  : 
bio)- ;  sub.  V.  is  wont  be  ;  also,  I  was." 

''  puib,  V.  pres.  tense  is  ;  imp.,  bi." 

"  K<5,bAt)<5.]i,  irreg.  v.  n.  pt.  tense,  yd  per s. 
pi.  they  were.'' 

'•  1lAib,  irreg.  sub.  v.  pt.  tense,  was  or 
were." 

Uv\ib  and  ]\AbÄt)A]i,  are  respectively  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  and  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  same 
verb,  and  in  the  same  mood  and  tense  ; 
why  one  should  be  an  irreg.  v.  «.,  and  the 
other  an  irreg.  sub.  v.,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

"  tli]>e<5.fbŵ  (t)'),  V.  a.  inf.  to  be  wanting, 
to  be  missing  ;  ituahaua)!  'OiA]\iiiuit)  Ẃ511]- 
5]iÁinne  'oiiineA]-bA  omicA,  they  found 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne  to  be  missing  from 
them." 

UijieAfbA  (in  Munster  uineA]'bA)  is  a 
noun  signifying  want,  need;  it  is,  in  fact 
always  a  noun  ;  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Irish  passage  is  :  they  found  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne  of  a  want  on  them."  "O'  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  prep,  ■oe,  before  the 
vowel. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  verbs 
active  (or  transitive),  only,  have  a  passive 
voice  :  in  the  vocabulary  they  are  set  down 
as  V.  n. 

'•  VoillpjeAt),  V.  n.  pt.  tense  pass,  was 
shown." 


"■pu'jyeAn,  V.  n.fut.pass.  will  be  found." 
"l/UA-ópAi-óe,  V.  n.  cond.  pass,  should  be 
betrothed." 

"  RAfoceA)!,  V.  n.  pres.  pass,  is  said." 
"  SjAoileA-ó,  V.  n.  pt.  pass,  was  loosed." 
"  SiiitJ,  V.  n.  sit  ;  inf.  I'lnje  or  -['Ui-oe  ;  niA 
imnie  (fem.),  sitting:  i\o  emu  (]-e)  Jl'Áinne 
iiiA  I'linie  ;  he  put  gl^^^i'me  sitting."  No  ;  he 
made  her  get  up  [to  keep  watch  and  ward 
in  the  place  of  Muadhan].  In  the  Irish 
Minstrelsy,  it  is  said  somewhere  :  Ctpij  At) 
fm'be  A  buACAibl  a'^  gl-eu)'  "oumn  An 
gcAjiAn  ;  get  up,  boy,  and  make  the  horse 
ready  for  us.  C\.\\\\  'no.  -f-uiwe  é,  make  him 
get  up,  is  equally  common  in  Connemara 
and  in  Waterford.  '11  a  furoe  also  means 
sitting  [lit.  in  his  sitting],  as  in  par.  9  of  the 
tale ;  and  cm]i  ha  j-ui-ôe  é  would  also  mean, 
put  him  sitting  down  :  and  this  meaning 
is  as  common,  and  as  well  understood,  as 
the  other  :  An  é  ]-o  An  lllm'tiineAc  acacaoi 
A  ■\\i.x)  ?  cm]i  'iiA  i'ui-óe  é,  is  this  the  Munster- 
man  you  are  speaking  of?  put  him  sitting 
down.  The  passage  at  par.  9  is  :  "  11 1  ^aiB 
niA  f-mwe  'i-A>n  AonAC  au  lÁ  ]"m  acc  ŵti  inj, 
Ajti]'  ■pionn,  Agti]'  cufA,  there  were  none 
sitting  in  the  gathering  that  day,  but  the 
king,  and  Fionn  and  thyself."  Should  niA 
fiiroe  or  mA  fuite  be  said  here — and 
why  ? 

Having  examined  the  verbs,  the  other 
errors  in  the  vocabulary  are  now  to  be 
glanced  at ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  reasons 
why  these  are  set  down  as  errors  will  be 
stated  briefly,  but  as  plainly  as  may  be. 

"  AbAC,  s.  111.  the  entrails  ;  gen.  AbAic  ;  a 
dwarf,  a  sprite,  as  b|unce  ŵbAC,  Bruithe, 
the  dwarf" 

Now  the  two  words  are  as  different  as 
words  can  be,  though  all  the  difference  is 
made  by  a  dot :  ẃbAc,  gen.  AbAic,  is  the  Irish 
fur  dwarf,  and  AbAc,  gen  AbAic,  the  entrails. 
There  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  language 
more  widely  known  than  AbAc.  The  reader 
will  take  notice  that  this  error  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  printer,  as  it  has  been  printed 
twice.  A  similar  error  has  been  committed 
towards  the  end  of  the  book  in  the  word 
]-eAbAC,  gen.  -aic,  a  hawk,  which  should  be 
l-eŵbAc,  gen.  -aic  :  as  in  the  case  of  AbAc, 
this  error  is  not  the  printer's,  but  the 
editor's,  it  having  been  repeated. 
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"Aitne ...  An  cti5At>A]i  Aictie  .  .  .  whether 
did  they  know." 

-Ati  (interrogative)  eclipses  the  initial  of 
the  verb  following  it :  An  -o-cugA-oA]!  Aicne. 

"  •<Ai]>ni  JAp,  V.  s.  notice,  perception  ;  gen. 
Áipjce."  -ÁiiMJce  with  its  long  diphthong 
could  not  come  from  aihuija-ó.  -cViiujce, 
is  an  indeclinable  adj.  signifying  '  certain/ 
even  in  the  phrase  in  Áiitigce  ...  as,  ni'l  Aon 
Á1C  in  Áipijce  Aige  nÁ  Aon  Áic  in  ỳÁ]'AC  ai]\, 
he  has  no  certain  place  [of  residence], 
and  there  is  no  place  reserved  against  him." 
In  par.  25,  D.  says  to  the  strangers  :  "If 
b]iiACA]\  ■OAiiij-A  nAc  bÁiii  Áipijce  'OiAiiniui'o 
00  ceAnjtiiÁiL  oii]\Aib  :  niAifeAX)  ni  fuil  Aon 
■oume  A|\  iTAJAit  Ann,  aji  i'iax)  y<sn,  I  vow 
that  ye  will  have  to  deal  with  no  ordinary 
man  if  D.  meets  you."  "  Well,  no  one  has 
been  found  yet,"  quoth  they.  Mr.  O'Grady 
says  in  a  note  :  "  This  phrase  could  not 
possibly  be  literally  rendered  into  English." 
Can  any  of  our  readers  throw  any  light 
on  the  quotation  above,  or  has  any  of  them 
a  copy  of  the  tale  with  a  various  reading 
at  this  place  ? 

"  DÁn|\,  a  branch,  gen.  bÁi^iji,  pi.  id.  -no 
có)iui  j  leAbA  -00  bAji]!  beire  fÁ  jiiÁinne,  he 
arranged  a  bed  (made)  of  the  branches  of 
the  beech-tree  under  Grainne."  Not  at  all  ; 
bÁ]\i\  is  a  top,  not  a  branch  ;  and  beic  is  the 
birch-tree  :  hk\\\\  beice  are  birch-tops,  as  in 
the  text,  and  the  river  Behy  and  the  parish 
Glenbehy,  where  the  bed  was  arranged, 
and  other  names  in  the  locality,  were  all 
called  from  beic,  the  birch-tree. 

"  UpATiAn,  s.  in.  breath,  gen.  biiAWAm,  //. 
id!'  Would  the  editor  kindly  say  to  his 
young  readers  what  authority  he  has  for 
saying  that  bnAtiÁn  is  breath. 

"  buAm-eug,  compd.  s.  f.  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  or  death,  the  mortal  touch,  bu  Ain 
meaning  touch,  the  touch  of  death  [inarticulo 
Wöŵí),orthemostcritical  moment  when  life 
and  death  may  be  said  to  meet,  gen.  buAin- 
eujA;  jAn  ceniieAÌ  bÁif  Ajuf  buAin-eugA 
•o'lmijic  ŵi|A  5AC  -peAii  ■ói'ob,  without  the 
shadow  of  death  and  the  mortal  touch 
playing  upon  every  one  of  them."  It  is 
almost  a  pity  to  let  the  icy  touch  of  criticism 
play  on  such  fine  writing  ;  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  buAin  is  not  touch  at  all ;  it  is 
>simply  the  adj.  buAn,  lasting,  attenuated  by 


the  affixing  of  1  according  to  the  rule  caoL  le 
cAol.  The  translation  of  the  Irish  above 
is  :  without  inflicting  the  darkness  of  death 
and  of  lasting  dissolution  on  every  man  of 
them. 

"  CoiiiAin,  [i]  s.  f.  presence  :  cufA  i:Á  n-A 
coiiiAi]i,  you  in  his  presence ;  cii]-a  ^a 
coniAiii  A  cmn  -oo  buAin  "oe,  you  present  to 
cut  off  his  head  ;  [2]  i:Á  coiiiAin,  a  contp. 
prep.,  for,  towards.  pÁ  coiiiAi)\  m'uilcfe,  for 
my  harming." 

Diarmuid  was  asleep  and  Fionn  was 
tracing  him  to  the  wood  where  he  lay. 
There  was  warning  sent  to  D.  that  he  was 
being  tracked,  and  his  wife  asked  him  to  flee 
[while  his  pursuers  were  at  a  distance]. 
He  replied  that  he  would  not  flee  ;  that  he 
would  remain  where  he  was  until  taken. 
The  pursuers,  after  a  time  tracked,  him  to 
the  wood  ;  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  there,  Fionn  exclaimed  :  "  I  have 
the  fugitives,  and  no  thanks  to  those  who 
sent  the  warning."  "  You  are  very  simple, 
father,"  said  Oisin,  "  if  you  think  that  Diar- 
muid would  have  remained  here,  Ajuf  cu]-a 
fÁ  nA  comAi]\,  and  yon  in  his  presence,  says 
the  vocabulary.  Had  Fionn  and  his  legions 
been  in  his  presence  he  should  remain,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  very  foolish  for 
Fionn  to  believe  that  he  had  remained. 
But  fA  coiiiAi)!  never  signifies  presence  :  it 
is  alivays  a  compound  prep.  ("  for  or 
against,"  O'Don.  App.)  cufA  fA  n-A 
C0111AIH,  you  against  him  [intent  on  his 
death] :  cuf a  fA  coiiiAin  a  cmn  t)0  buAin  -oe, 
you  intent  on  cutting  his  head  off;  cÁ  cjii 
coince  niiiie  ai|i  •plAb|iAt)  aca  -pA  coriiAin 
in'uilcfe  they  have  three  deadly  hounds  by 
a  chain  to  do  nie  evil.  Even  the  writer  of 
the  vocabulary  could  not  say  that  the 
hounds  were  in  his  presence,  for  D.  himself 
did  not  say  it :  nor  was  Fionn  in  his  pre- 
sence when  he  got  the  warning  ;  nor  did 
Oisin  say  he  was.  ^a  coiìiaii\  has  exactly 
the  same  meaning  in  the  three  passages 
quoted.  V*  "-a  coiiiAiti='PA  comAip  "Oiaji- 
iiu\-0A.  Compound  prepositions  of  this  kind 
take  the  noun  after  them  in  the  gen.  case, 
but  not  rt/tviw/i?/ pronoun.  The  personal 
pronoun  in  the  gen.  is  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  poss.  pronoun,  and  this,  the 
compound  prep,  takes  between  the  prep. 
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and  the  noun :  of  coiiiAin  UoiriAif =of  a 
coTTiẃiti  (opposite  to  or  in  presence  of 
Thomas  or  of  him).  A^x  ci  Setiimnf  vo 
iiiA]ibA-D=:Aip  CÍ  A  liiApbcA  (resolvcd  to  kill 
James).  If  Ioiitóa  lomgeAf,  Aifjio-o,  A^uf 
Of  feiú  fÁ  comAif  ■pnin=fAnA  corhŵf  (there 
are  many  ships,  much  gold  and  silver  ready 
/or  Finn  ox  for  him. 

"Cẃol-c]\oüA,  comp.  adj.  slender-shaped, 
rede,  cAoL-cfocA,  or — cfUCA  fr.  cfoc  or 
CIUIC,  a  form  or  shape." 

The  word  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  a 
proper  name,  CAot  cf oẃa,  the  slender-brave 
(cAot,  slender,  cfoUA,  valiant).  C]uic  does 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  term. 

"  CAoL-'ononi,  s.vi.  a  slender  or  graceful 
back  ;  gen.  ■Of  oiiu\." 

"  CAol-'0]iAnu\nnAib,  s.in.  dat.  pi.  of  pre- 
ceding." 

This  term  was  explained  in  the  last 
number  of  Journal.  CAol-'Ofotn  is  the 
small  of  tlie  back :  the  term  is  in  the  spoken 
language  still  in  most  Irish-speaking 
places. 

"  CoiiilAinn,  s.m.  gen.  of  conilAnn,  a 
match,  an  equal.  If  fCAf  coriilAinn  ceun 
5AC  fOAf  AjAinn,  each  man  of  us  is  a  man 
— a  match  for  a  hundred  (men)." 

CotiilAnn  is  a  combat  [coxn^^con,  and 
tAtm,  a  sword  :  fSAf  coiiilAinn  céATj  is  a 
man  able  to  fight  against  a  hundred  men  : 
coiiilAnn  is  almost  as  common  a  term  as 
CAC,  a  battle. 

"  "OiioniA,  j/;_^é?«.  ö/'Ofoiii,an  ostracism,  a 
cutting  off  from  social  intercourse,  vulg.  a 
boycotting.  \Á  jeAfAib  'OfotnA  "OfAOi- 
■oeAccA,  under  the  spells  of  druidical  ostra- 
cism." 

Mr.  O'Grady  either  did  not  know  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  term  'o]ioniA  here, 
or  he  thought  it  required  no  explanation. 
It  is  the  gen.  of  T))iuitn  or  Tif  cm,  the  back, 
and  ■o]\otn  niiAioweAccA  is  a  game  of  forfeits 
played  in  this  way.  A  person  sits  down, 
and  lays  in  his  lap  the  head  of  another,  on 
whose  back,  with  alternate  elbow  and 
knuckles,  he  plays  a  tattoo,  mumbling  over 
a  certain  formula,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
raises  one  or  more  fingers — the  number 
of  which  the  person  operated  upon  must 
guess.  Should  he  not  guess  correctly  the 
process  is  repeated,  and  it  goes  on  until  he 


guesses  rightly,  or  until  the  number  of 
games  settled  upon  is  played.  As  soon 
as  the  correct  guess  is  made,  the  players 
change  places,  and  thus  alternately  until 
one  has  scored  the  number  of  games  re- 
quired. The  winner  then  lays  the  jeAf  a 
•0)10111  A  ■ofAoi-ôeAcüA  on  the  loser,  i.e.,  he 
binds  him  to  go  to  some  inconvenient 
place,  or  to  do  some  other  unpleasant  act. 
The  formula,  with  local  variations,  perhaps, 
is  :  Cfinniiue,  cuAniiroe  ẃif  tÁf  tio  ■ofortiA- 
f  A ;  'f^'^o'f  "OS  Til  era  At)Afc  fUAf  Aif  a' 
iTi-bocÁn  bcAj,  cruimide,  cramide  on  the 
middle  of  your  back  :  and  now  how  many 
horns  are  rais  jd  on  the  little  bockan  ?  (either 
crook  on  sprite). 

■0]ioin  or  •o]\iiim,  figuratively,  is  renun- 
ciation :  the  plural  ■ojioiiiAnA  has  this  mean- 
ing in  dictionaries  :  ■ofunii  or  'Ofom  or  cut, 
1110  lAiiiie  leAC,  the  back  of  my  hand  to  you, 
has  this  meaning.  bío-ó  a  fiof  ajac,  a 
lei jceoif,  iiAc  éijeAU  tjo  jac  Aon  ■oub--ófuiiii 
■DO  cu]\  leif  All  f Arábfiof  fAoJAÍCA,*  know, 
reader,  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  all  to 
entirely-renounce  worldly  wealth  [literally  to 
put  a  black-back  to  worldly  riches — black 
here  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  black 
fast]. 

"VojnAiii  [recte  fojnAiii],  pres.  part., 
pcrforuiing,  from  the  verb  fojAin,  perform." 
Under  the  word  111  Af  in  the  vocabulary  it 
is  said  :  "1f  •oiinie  cú  nAc  b-feAcAit)  Aon 
ctcAf  Ai]\  fojnAtii  AfiAiii,  you  are  a  person 
that  did  not  see  any  feat  performing  ever." 
Now,  the  correct  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage is  given  by  Mr.  O'Grady:  "Thou 
art  one  that  has  never  seen  a  good  feat." 
The  phrase  ai]i  fogiiAiii  never  has  the  signi- 
fication set  down  in  the  vocabulary  :  it  is  of 
the  same  signification  as  50  iiiAic,  and  is  as 
common  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  as,  cion- 
nuf  AUÁ  CÚ  An-T>iu  ?  ni'L  ine  Aif  fojnAiii, 
how  are  you  to-day?  I  am  not  zvell :  ni'L 
An  c-im  fo  Atf  fojnAin,  this  butter  is  not 
good. 

The  verb  foJAin  does  not  signify  to  per- 
form ;  but  to  serve,  to  minister  ;  nor  does 
fojnAiii  ever  signify  performing.  "  Hi 
b-fuiL  fojnAiti  Aif  A  fAoifi-oin,  his  con- 
fession is  good  for  nothing." — Donlevy. 
til  b-fuib  A  fAoifrain  aiji  fojnAiii,  would 


*  Keating. 
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convey  exactly  the  same  meaning.  "11i 
^•ojnAnn  yeiwrn  "OÁ  n-t>ém  (n-ueAriAtin) 
iieAC  ■DO  "ÖiÄ  An  CAn  miicüẃ]i  jpÁt)  "Oé  '■j'ẃti 
AnATii  ]ie  1i-oi5|ie  nA  h-uiicoroe."  Any  ser- 
vice done  by  a  person  for  God's  sake  is  of 
no  avail,  when  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul 
is  quenched  by  the  ice  of  evil. — Keating. 

"gAllÁm  s.ni.  gen.  of  jaIIah,  an  enemy; 
■00  •òéAnyAmo.oif  jom  jeAllÁm  jAn  cÁi)i-oe 
•òíoc,  we  shall  inflict  the  wound  of  a  (mortalj 
enemy  without  delay  to  thee." 

Where  all  is  a  tissue  of  errors  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  specially  pointing  out  any  of 
them.  An  enemy  is  not  jAllÁn,  but 
5Al,Ann,  a  word  not  at  all  related  to  it  in 
sound  or  meaning.  Should  not  Mr. 
O'Duffy,  in  fairness  to  the  readers  of 
his  book,  tell  them  that  no  one  ever  before 
himself  called  jAÌlÁn  an  enemy  ;  but  that 
jAÌAnn,  an  enemy,  is  the  word  given  by 
O'Brien  and  O'Reilly. 

Again,  X)0  •oeAnpAmAoi]',  "we  would 
make,"  is  conditional  mood,  and  should 
not  be  translated  as  a  future  tense,  "  we  will 
inflict." 

jAllÁn  is  a  pillar  stone,  a  druidical  pillar 
stone,  and  called  in  some  places  'OAlLÁn  ; 
so  says  Mr.  O'Grady  "^&XX  is  a  rock, 
according  to  O'Donovan  and  O'Brien,  and 
to  this  the  termination  An  has  been  added. 
The  word  is  in  the  spoken  language  still 
in  most  places.  Mr.  O'Grady  translates 
literally  and  correctly  the  phrase  above. 
"  We  would  make  the  wounding  of  a  gallan 
of  thee  ;"  "  an  obscure  phrase,"  he  adds  : 
and  so  it  is,  except  to  imaginative  people. 

"Oioc  is  not  '^  to  titcel'  but  "  of  thee." 

5eAl,tÁin,  it  may  be  added  for  the  learner's 
sake,  is  a  bad  spelling,  perhaps  a  misprint 
for  gAÍiÁm. 

The  editor  has  added  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  which  is  worth  quoting  :  he 
says : 

"  The  English  substantive,  gall,  denoting 
bitterness,  spite,  malignity,  is  allied  with 
the  word  gAllÁn,  which  is  merely  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  Irish  word  jaII,  a  stnmgcr,  a 
foreigner,  WHO  WERE  never,  it  would  seem, 
credited  with  the  best  intentions,  if  we  are 
to  judge  them  not  only  from  this  extract, 
but  from  the  meanings  of  the  various  words 
into  which  the   root  ^aU  enters.     Thus, 


from  it  we  have  jAllini,  I  hurt,  jAilliAn, 
a  dart,  an  arrow,  and  many  other  words 
where  JaII  is  found  as  a  prefix." 

The  reader  will  please  look  at  the  words 
printed  in  small  capitals  above,  and  say 
what  is  the  antecedent  to  wlio  were. 

1.  "OomblAf  is  the  Irish  name  for  gall 
(bile),  from  which  the  figurative  meanings 
bitlerness,  &c.,  are  derived.  Gall  has  no 
relation  to  any  Irish  word,  but  is  allied  to 
the  Teutonic  languages,  and  to  Greek  and 
Latin. 

gAÍLÁn  is  not  a  lengthening  of  jaII,  a 
foreigner,  but  of  ^aII,  a  rock. 

jAllnii,  is  bad  spelling.  5<^'^^"'i.  I  hurt, 
is  found,  but  it  has  no  more  connection 
with  jaII,  than  Monmouth  has  with 
Macedon. 

A  scholar  some  time  since  remarked  that 
all  the  learning  at  present  in  human  heads 
was  not  sufficient  to  unravel  certain  ex- 
pressions in  Irish.  This  was  said  of  the  old 
Irish,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  the  modern. 
These  expressions  will,  however,  yield 
their  meanings  when  people  shall  have  read 
enough  of  our  MSS.  to  find  the  same  ex- 
pressions in  other  contexts.  The  jAtlÁn, 
or  pillar-stone,  which  Mr.  O'Duffy  has 
transformed  into  a  foreigner,  or  stranger,  is 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Keating  in  his 
work  on  Death  :  "  And  so  it  is,"  he  writes, 
"  with  the  man  of  stubborn-heart  [or  black- 
heart]  ;  he  flings  from  off  the  surface  of  his 
mind  all  the  threats  of  God  against  him, 
and  every  instruction  that  God  gives  him, 
just  as  the  pillar-stone  flings  from  its  sur- 
face the  sledge-hammer  that  would  be 
struck  against  it."  IHah  \\y\  -oo'n  ■oume 
•oub-cnoi-ôeAC  [■ou]\-c|ion!)eAc,  aliter],  reilgió 
Tie  'ópunii  A  liieAnniAn  jac  bAj^Aiji  no  jniti 

"OlA  Al)l,  AJUf  JAC  CCAJAl-g  "00  bei]!  "OlA  'ÒO, 

AiiimL    "00    ceiljj-'eA-ó    jaIIau    jAonie   An 
c-ó]it)     "00     buAilj-'i-óe    uii\ce     •o'a     ■ojuinn. 
gAome,  most  probably,  must  be  a  mistake 
for  jonie,  gen.  of  the  join  in  the  text.     But 
does  50m   signify  a  vvound  in  this  place  ? 
In  ŵi]-ce  SeÁgAm  Hi  ConAilt,  it  is  said  : 
"  "Oo  fginn  eAcoppA  cineÁt)  Spéipioc, 
IIU5  lei)-  A  bun  'I'A  50m  AnéniỳeAcc, 
Oliver  Cromwell." 
There    rushed   among  them    the    five  of 
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spades — it  took  away  the  bun  and  the  goin 
together — Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  cÁneÁt). 
The  five  of  trumps  is  the  best  card — in  cer- 
tain games  ;  50m  in  Waterford  is  a  game 
won  by  winning  every  trick  in  a  hand  at 
cards.  A  trick  is  generally  reckoned 
"  five,"  and  in  some  places  three  fives  (fif- 
teen) are  called  a  bun.  This  bun  is  a  game 
in  that  called  "  the  first  fifteen."  In  other 
localities  when  a  person  makes  a  goin  he 
has  won  the  game,  and  for  the  next  game 
he  has  to  his  credit  any  tricks  he  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hand  in  which  he  made 
the  join.  Now  the  join  in  the  text  has  in 
all  probability  reference  to  the  Irish  game 
of  throwing  the  hammer.  In  all  proba- 
bility, too,  the  hammer  was  thrown  at  the 
pillar-stone,  and  the  competitors  stood  back 
farther  and  farther  until  only  one  could 
throw  the  hammer  to  the  pillar-stone. 
This  is  all  conjecture.  But  there  is  no  con- 
jecture as  to  the  gẃlLÁn  being  what  all  our 
lexicographers  describe  it,  a  pillar-stone, 
not  a  gall,  or  foreigner,  or  stranger,  whose 
back  would  never  fling  off  the  sledge- 
hammer thrown  at  it.  But,  as  was  said 
above,  when  we  read  our  MSS.,  instead  of 
calling  on  our  inventive  faculties,  we  shall 
know  all  these  things. 

"  5^M1'*'''  ^-  '"^-  ^  soldier,  a  champion  : 
gen.id.pl. — ]i<3,ni)e."  No  such  thing  :  jA^-pA 
is  the />/ur.  "a  band  of  domestic  troops." — 
Coneys'  Diet.  "  CÁ  jAfpA  lionmAp  1  •o-n'n 
rA  h-éi]\eAnn,  there  is  a  numerous  band  in 
the  land  of  Erin."  Fair  hills  of  Erin.  The 
sing,  is  gAf,  a  youth:  "  buACAilt  ■oeAj-  no 
jA-p  jAÌÁncA,  a  handsome  boy  or  a  gallant 
youth." — Midnight  Court. 

"longA,  s.  f.  a  nail  (of  the  finger)  ;  gen. 
id.pl.  mjne,  and  longnA." 

The  gen.  is  not  iii.  (ion 5 a),  but  lonjAti  ; 
and  this  is  the  gen.  plural,  too,  which  is  the 
term  in  the  text. 

"  teAc-bnóg,  s.  f.  ■&  half  shoe  (term  of 
contempt)  ;  gen.  — biioije." 

No ;  but  one  shoe  :  one  of  a  pair  is  in 
Irish  called  leAC,  a  half;  teAC-co)',  one 
foot ;  teAt-lArii,  one  hand  ;  leAC-f-uil,  one 
eye  ;  leAC-i'cocA,  one  stocking. 

"trium,  J.  /  the  back  (39) :  also  the  point 
of  contact  between  two  bodies  placed  one 
over  the  other,  in  which  signification  it  is 


always  in  the  dative  case,  governed  by  the 
preposition  Aip,  and  should  be  translated 
upon,  above,  over,  on  top  of,  as  no  I'-iubAl 
(l'é)  An  ronnA  ai]\  liuiiii  An  ógÍAic  1  m,  he 
rolled  the  tun  on  the  top  (or  over)  the 
young  hero." 

The  pronoun  \é,  he,  is  not  in  the  text  at 
all,  nor  would  any  Irish  speaker  or  Irish 
scholar  put  it  there,  for  he  (Diarmuid)  did 
not  roll  the  tun  on  the  top  of  the  young 
hero.  He  struck  the  tun  with  his  foot,  the 
young  hero  fell  off  it,  and  it  rolled  over 
him.  The  expression  pubAt,  ai]i,  is  still 
quite  common  in  the  language  :  when  a 
wheel  rolls  over  any  person  or  thing,  -oo 
fiubAib  An  iioicleÁn  ai]\,  the  wheel  rolled 
over  him,  [it],  is  said — "walked  on  him," 
colloquially.  As  to  the  part  in  italics,  it  is 
of  "  imagination  all  compact."  Ilium  has 
very  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  ■oiuiim,  or 
T))\om,  the  back  ;  like  •o|\oni,  too,  it  can  be 
applied  to  a  ridge  of  hills  ;  and  figuratively, 
as  biTDCAnn  An  neApc  ai]i  liiuin  An  caj- 
cjiuAif  Aj-coriinufóe,  might  is  always  astride 
the  feeble. 

A\\\  riiuin  An  conriA  =  on  the  back  of  the 
tun,  just  as  a  person  rides  on  the  back  of 
the  billows.  The  verb  \\o  -f-iubAl  in  the 
vocabulary  is  wrong  in  two  places — at 
pubAl  (jio),  and  at  nunn,  as  also  in  the 
text  at  p.  26.  It  should  be  ^o  pubAil  at 
all  these  places,  as  it  is  in  the  root.  In 
Mr.  O'Grady's  edition  the  word  was  spelled 
j-iubAl  in  mistake,  or  as  a  misprint,  and  the 
mistake  has  been  retained  in  the  two  school 
editions  :  pubŵl  is  the  infinitive  mood  or 
participle. 

"  tilt)  a  neg.  ad.  not,  put  for  m.  q.  v.  and 
sometimes  written  ni'ot)  :  ni-ó  but)  liio,  no 
more,  p.  28.'' 

lilt)  is  not  an  ad.  here;  and  111  but)  liio 
does  not  signify  "no  more,"  but  the  con- 
trary. In  the  lay  of  'Z^\\  ha  n-Ó^,  there  is 
somewhere  a  line  :  Ujii  céAt)  fsAji  aju]-  ni 
but)  liio.  This  lay  is  a  text-book  in  some 
examinations,  and  a  smart  pupil  who  had 
studied  this  vocabulary  under  notice,  would 
translate  this  line  "  three  hundred  men  and 
no  more ;"  and  yet  Oisin  meant  "  three 
hundred  men  and  morel'  And  the  expla- 
nation is  verj'  easy,  too. 

lliof,  in  Irish,  is  the  sign  of  the  compa- 
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rative  degree  ;  it  is  a  contraction  of  niw, 
a  thing,  and  if,  tlie  present  tense  of  the 
verb  to  be.  Sometimes  these  words  niü  if, 
or  nif,  are  written  instead  of  niof,  as  nit)  if 
mo,  more;  ni  if  iujŵ,  less:  and  sometimes 
but),  the  past  tense,  is  used  instead  of  the 
present,  if,  as  w\x>  but)  liio,  more,  nit)  but) 
lugA,  less.  That  is  the  meaning  in  the  lay, 
and  such  is  the  meaning  in  the  text  at  p. 

28.    .    .    JOn-uubfcWAf  flf  AJA  T)0  CAffAinj, 

Ajuf  11AC  inAifeobAt)  fé  niw  but)  liió  -ok 
muincif,  and  they  bade  him  draw  his 
javelin  [saying]  that  he  should  slay  no 
more  of  their  people  :"  recte  should  not  slay 
more.  The  negative  is  not  "  ni  but)  liio," 
but  nAc,  tliat  not :  riAC  iiiAi)\eobAt)  f  é,  that 
he  should  not  slay. 

"  StJUAijleifg,  armour  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  ;  fr.  ftiUAij,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  and  beijij^  armour :  ft)UAi  j-leifj 
A  t)]\omA,  the  dorsal-plate  or  back-piece  of 
his  armour  ;  as  \\o  cuif  a  I'^iaü  ai]i  ]'t)UAi j- 
lei]i5  A  ■ónoiiiA,  he  slung  his  shield  upon  his 
dorsal  armour-plate.     See  editors  note!' 

Where  a  young  writer  runs  tilt  against 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  Professor  O'Curry,  and 
Mr.  S.  H.  O'Grady,  he  should  say  what 
authorities  he  had,  if  any. 

Mr.  O'Grady  translates  the  extract  above: 
"  he  slung  his  shield  upon  the  broad  arched 
expanse  of  his  back."  And  he  says,  in  a 
note,  "füUAJ  means  an  arch,  as  is  evident 
from  the  use  of  the  word  in  old  manu- 
scripts, where  fwuAJ-óofAf  is  applied  to  the 
arched  door  of  a  church."  He  knew  no- 
thing about  füUAij  in  reference  to  the 
body,  nor  teifg,  armour.  Neither  did  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  who  wrote  (O'Don.  App.  to 
O'Reilly's  Dictionary)  :  "  Süuaj,  an  arch, 
//.  fnuAJA;  fouAJ  niiiie,  the  arch  of 
heaven,  the  rainbow,"  and  he  gives  a  long 
quotation  in  illustration  of  the  meaning. 
And  he  was  not  content  with  giving  the 
word  under  this  form  ;  as  if  he  had  an  intu- 
ition that  some  jöw;/^  people  would  meddle 
with  the  term,  he  writes  again,  "  fcuAJ. 
See  fouAJ,  an  arch,  fcuAj  nime.L.  i.  28." 

Mr.  O'Duffy,  "  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  gives  an  additional  note  on  this  ex- 
pression fDUAtglei]!^.  He  writes  :  "  Stjuaij 
is  an  arch,  but  it  also  denotes  the  upper 
part  of  man  or  beast,   and  in  connexion 


with  tef  5  is  used  in  the  text  to  denote  the 
upper  armour  that  covered  the  body  of 
Diarmuid.  The  word  that  follows  fcuAi j- 
teijij,  viz.,  A  t)foinA,  \i-ecte  a  "ófoniA,]  par- 
ticularizes that  it  was  the  dorsal  or  back- 
piece  of  his  armour  upon  which  he  hung  his 
shield :  in  like  manner  the  humerus  or 
shoulder-piece  is  fcuAiu-leifg  a  juÁlAnn, 
as  is  evidenced  from  its  use  with  fgiAC  the 
shield  in  the  iniceAccA  botìAi^  An  coca 
{recte  An — coca)  lAccnA."  Mr.  O'Duffy  then 
quotes  three  learned  excerpts  from  [i]  the 
last-mentioned  tale  ;  [2]  the  ConifAC  pif- 
•oiAiü  Aguf  CucullAinn;  and  [3]  the  Ome 
CLoinne  UuqieAun,  with  which  I  will  not 
trouble  the  reader :  but  I  will  quote  his 
translations  of  these  passages  by-and-by. 
At  present  I  have  only  to  say  that  these 
extracts  do  not  add  the  weight  of  a  feather 
to  what  he  had  said  in  the  vocabulary,  nor 
would  999  such  extracts — and  I  sujipose  he 
could  extract  this  number  of  similar  pas- 
sages from  Irish  tales  and  romances.  If 
l'üUAig-leifj  means  "armour  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,"  well  and  good,  but  some 
authority  is  required  on  this  point  to  throw 
O'Donovan  and  O'Grady  into  the  shade  ; 
but  the  extracts  do  not  help  to  this  end 
even  in  the  smallest  degree.  Mr.  O'Duffy, 
though,  should  have  explained  to  his  young 
readers  what  the  "  dorsal  or  back-piece," 
and  the  "  humerus  or  shoulder-piece  of  the 
armour "  were,  and  how  the  champions 
managed  to  hang  their  shields  upon  these 
"  pieces" — were  there  bocÁns,  or  any  such 
appliances  in  these  pieces  ?  The  ancient 
Irish,  it  was  believed,  never  wore  any  de- 
fensive armour  for  their  bodies.  At  the 
battle  of  Down,  fought  some  eight  or  nine 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne  (a.D.  1260),  the  poet  describes  the 
Irish  as  naked  of  armour  and  the  foreigners 
covered  with  steel  from  head  to  foot. 
"  témci  CAoi-]'|ioilt  fÁ  cloiiin  g-cuinn,  Af 
j^oibl  tiA  n-Aen-b)ioin  lAfumn,  fine  linen 
shirts  on  the  race  of  Conn,  and  the  fo- 
reigners one  mass  of  iron."  But  let  that 
pass. 

The  translations  of  the  three  excerpts  as 
made  by  Mr.  O'Duffy  are  [1]  "A  shield 
brown  [and]  richly-carved,  upon  his  hu- 
merus or  shoulder-piece  of  his  armour"  [2] 
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"  He  took  his  triumphant,  dazzUng  shield 
upon  his  dorsal  armour  plate''  [3]  "  He 
took  his  black-blue,  beautiful-coloured, 
chafer-marked  shield  vpon  his  dorsal  ar- 
vioiir-plaie." 

The  first  extract  I  have  no  means  of 
testing  at  present ;  the  other  extracts  are 
translated  by  O'Curry  thus — [2]  "  He  took 
his  great,  large-bossed  beautiful  shield  upon 
the  slope  of  his  back."*  [3]  "  He  took  his 
black-blue,  splendid-coloured,  chafer- 
marked  shield  upon  the  arch-slope  of  his 
back."  Verily,  Mr.  O'Duffy's  translations 
will  be  remembered  when  O'Donovan's, 
O'Curry's,  and  O'Grady's  are  forgotten,  but 
hardly  before. 

"  111111,  s.  f.  dat.  case,  and  put  /0^5111111,  the 
dat.  of  jni'oiii,  q.  v.;  jie  niiii  AÌAiriie,  by  the 
prowess  of  his  hand  (38)." 

'■^  Wẁye,  s.f.  gen.  case,  and  put  for  jniiiie 
the  gen.  of  gmoiii,  a  deed,  act,  or  exploit; 
iiiA  cuIai-ô  <.\]nii  1111116  «iguf  corii]u\ic,  in  his 
armour  suit  of  action  and  combat." 

"g'iíoẅ,  s.  ni.  an  act,  a  deed,  an  exploit; 
gen.  111A.  PL  jmoniAjicA,  and  contr. — trijiw, 
in  text  jnioiii,  written  sometimes  rinii." 

Tiie  reader  will  observe  that  jtiiorh  is 
masculine,  and  nnii  feminine.  It  is  true 
that  the  diphthong  10,  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts was  written  with  a  single  letter  1, 
but  the  Pursuit  of  D.  and  G.  is  modern 
Irish,  and  the  writer  of  the  tale  never 
dreamed  of  writing  nnii  for  jm'oiti.  Mr. 
O'Grady,  in  his  usual  scholarly  way,  says  : 
"  The  word  nitii,  poison  or  venom,  and  the 
adjective  niiime^xc,  are  commonly  used  to 
denote  virulence,  malice,  violence,  &c." 

Mr.  O'Duffy  adds  another  note  on  these 
words  :  "nnii  here  is  simply  used  for  jnitii 
dat.  of  jnioiii,  an  act,  deed,  or  exploit,  with 
the  initial  letter  dropped,  the  sound  of 
which  is  very  indistinctly  heard.  In  this 
way  it  follows  the  kindred  verb  gni'ni,  I  do, 
an  act  which  Dr.  O'Donovan,  p.  235  of  his 
grammar,  remarks  is  often  written  nim.  At 
par.  38,  where  nniie  gen.  of  niiii  occurs,  it 
undoubtedly  means  poison,  which  the 
hounds  had  received  from  a  magic  source. 


*  In  the  tale  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  all  the 
pieces  of  the  knight's  armour  are  separately  specified, 
but  not  a  word  about  the  imaginary  "dorsal  plate"  upon 
which  to  sling  his  shield — that  office  had  to  be  perfonned 
by  the  "slope  of  his  back,"  as  O'Curry  says. 


from  which  Diarmuid  feared  a  venomous 
effect,  and  against  which  he  took  such  pre- 
cautions." 

(i)  The  5  in  j^nir.iii  is  very  distinctly 
heard. 

(2)  Mr.  O'Duffy  allo'.vs  that  nniie,  at  par. 
38,  signifies  poison,  because  the  hounds  re- 
ceived it  (the  poison)  from  a  magic  source. 
But  at  par.  32,  it  is  said  that  D.  could  not 
be  wounded  over,  under,  or  throiigh  his  suit 
of  armour ;  and  surely,  this  effect  was  re- 
ceived from  a  magic  source,  and,  therefore, 
niiiie  in  reference  to  this  suit  means  poison 
as  well  as  in  the  other  case.  And  at  par. 
45,  D.  expressly  says  that  his  spear  derived 
its  deadly  power  from  a  magic  source. 

This  note  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  case  in  the  vocabulary  where  Dr. 
O'Donovan  or  any  other  authority  could  be 
called  in  to  confirm  the  assertions  of  its 
editor;  and  here  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger 
would  say  that  the  Doctor  was  almost  out 
of  hearing  when  called.  Ilini  is  often  written 
for  jniin  according  to  the  Doctor;  ergo, 
niiii  should  be  written  for  gniorii  ;  because 
nim  and  jnim  are  identical  in  meaning  and 
pronunciation,  whereas  the  others  differ  in 
both  respects  ;  nnii  means  poison,  and  is 
sounded  as  iiiv  (English  i  short),  and 
gniotii  is  an  action  or  deed,  and  is  pro- 
nounced gnecv.  Verily  this  is  logic  with 
a  vengeance. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  on  looking 
occasionally  through  the  tract  reviewed,  the 
following  additional  errors  and  mistakes 
have  been  observed,  and  are  appended  for 
the  learner's  sake  : — 

"  ^XininnijèeAp,  pres.  part,  infinitive,  Ain- 
muiJAt)"  recte  pi-es.  pass,  and  AininniúgA-ó. 

"  -c\,  intcrj.  (sign  of  voc.  case)  oh  !"  recte 
O! 

.ánb|.-AinneAC  (50). 

"  "^-^r»  P'''P-  from,  out  of.  A-ç  ■oío'b,  from 
amongst  them,  -oiob,  being  the  dative  case 
governed  by  Ap." 

No ;  •oi'ob  can  be  used  without  Af  :* 
nio]\  cuAiu  ■peo^p  ■oi'ob  i'ÌAn  a  bAiLe  ;  nio]i 
cuAiu  beAn  ■oiob  50  bwiLe  áca  cÌiac  o  j-om ; 
a  man  of  them  did  not  go  home  safe  ;  a 
woman  of  them  did  not  go  to  Dublin  since. 

*  gab  ■ôa  eAc  •oiob  .  .  .  aii\  wa  eAowob:  par.  13. 
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In  fact,  A]-  might  follow  t)iob,  as  well  as  go 
before  it.  1lio]\  cuAiti  \'e^]\  •oiob  ^y  is  as 
good,  at  least,  as  niop  cuaix)  ]"eAii  Ay  vidh ; 
not  a  man  of  them  escaped.  Ay  does  not 
govern  oiob,  but  is  used  adverbially. 

"bwoJAÌ.  .  .  1]' bAoJAb  •oúmti,  we  fear." 
1]'  bovoJAÍ  Imn  is  the  translation  of  we  fear : 
!]■  bAOJAl  -ounin,  we  are  in  danger;  literally 
it  is  a  danger  to  us. 

""beAjÁn,  Í.  ?«.  a  little  .  .  .  governs  the 
dative  of  the  prep,  •oo,  as  beAjÁri  •oÁ  niumcin, 
a  few  of  their  people."  "Oo,  the  prep.,  has 
no  case  to  be  governed.  'OA='oe  A='oe  n-A, 
of  their.  tlcAT^Án  governs  a  gen.  like  other 
nouns  :  as  beAjÁn  Ainjit»,  little  [of]  money  : 
and  "OÁ  follows  other  nouns,  as  ye<\\\  •o'Á 
niumci)i ;  bcAn  -d'a  iiiuinciti,  a  man  of  their 
people  ;  a  woman  of  their  people. 

"  CoiÌTÒAib  .    .    .    ingit)  A  j-cotii-ÓAib,''  for 

|11C1T)  A  J^-C. 

"  CiicAij,  //.  of  ciicAc,  furious,  mad." 
CucAC  is  a  noun,  gen.  cucaij,  madness, 
rage,  fury. 

"  ueunA-o  .  .  .  'oeuriA'o  ^'é  obc  no  mAic 
■Ô1,  let  him  do  evil  or  good  to  her."  No  ; 
"let  him  make  good  or  bad  of  her;"  "let 
him  make  fish  or  flesh  of  her  ;"  "  let  him 
make  meal  or  malt  of  her  :"  these  are  the 
translations  of  the  phrase,  given  in  different 
localities. 

"  VeAnn  .  .  .  50  ni'feAnnnif  .  .  .  //A  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him."  No ;  that 
it  would  be  better  îuiiÂ  him.  5°  'n'l'eAnp  -00, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him.  "  te 
expresses  affection  of  the  mind,  or  opinion, 
while  X)0  simply  denotes  the  dative  relation, 
exactly  like  the  English  to!'  (O'Don.  Ir. 
Gr.,  p.  312). 

"  ITucAjAHA,  V.  a.  answer,  inf. — jAtnc." 

"  i-YeAgiKW,  s.  ni.  an  answer,  gen.  aiica," 
rii/i^PjAinc,  and  ajica  (misprints). 

"loniiiuin,  adj.  dear  loving,  beloved; 
corny,  loniimiiie." 

lonmumc  is  not  an  adj.  at  par.  8  or  10, 
but  a  noun,  governing  nitiA  in  the  gen. 
case. 

"  tîlici-o  s.  f.  a.  meet  or  fit  time."  It 
signifies  rather  "late  enough;"  "high 
time ; "  the  word  "  time"  expresses  the  idea 
in  the  phrase,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going. 

"  üoniAi|',  V.  a.  measure,  weigh  ;  injin. — 
I'a;"  recte  infin.  coiiiA]'. 


"  üiieA]',  num.  07-d.  adj.  three ;"  recte, 
third. 

Par.  4.  "  Cui]i  ponn  nonoi  ai]i  feAcr  1:5- 
CACAib  nAjnAicf-eme  AnjAC  ái)to  a  nAbAXJAii: 
Fionn  collected  the  seven  battalions  of  the 
standing  Fenians  from  (out  of)  every  quarter 
where  they  were."  Ay.  jac  aiht),  should  be 
Aj'  jAc  Aipx).  Mr.  O'Grady  has  this  correct. 
The  error  was  committed  in  the  first  school 
edition,  and  this  was  copied  in  the  present 
one.  A  similar  error  is  at  par.  44,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  whelp  "  rent  the  heart  out 
through  his  side :"  out  on  his  side,  a]i*  a 
üAob  is  the  text — it  should  be  Af  a  cAob, 
out  of  his  side;  but  the  mistake  is  in  the 
original  edition,  and  thence  copied  into  the 
others. 

Far.  5.  "  -An  ua  5|\ua-ò,"  the  two  cheeks  : 
the  X)  in  -oa  should  not  be  aspirated  after  An. 

Par.  10.  "  IIac  b-i.-éititn  linne  An  bAile 
■o'-pAgbAib,"  ;v6Ŵ,  n  AC  j-'eitiin.  ■peini]t,  is  an 
adj.  and  verbs  ody  are  eclipsed  after  nAC  : 
"  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  leave  the 
town ; "  there  is  a  similar  error  in  some 
other  place  in  the  tract. 

Par.  30.  *Oo  jiuj  ■ÒA  JAbAib  Af  An  b- 
poübA  ;  he  took  with  him  two  forked  poles 
out  of  the  wood ;  recte,  xxs.  JAbAl.  "  Gatdaji 
•ÒA  JAbAÌ,  between  two  branches  (forks)." 
Names  of  places  quoted  from  Four  Masters. 

Par.  48.  Uo  bA  cy-xo  cyome  le  ponn  I'ln. 
recte  bA  cy<yó  cuonie,  &c.,  that  was  a  tor- 
ment of  heart  to  Fionn.  The  two  school 
editions. 

Par.  51.  "-Ace  50  cujato  pb  ei]\ic  tiAm 
A111  ACAi]i,  but  you  must  give  me  eric  for  my 
father."  Recte,  50  ■o-cujaiu.  The  error  is 
in  the  two  school  texts. 

Par.  53.  1pe&y  beAjilA  binn  o'n  iii-t)oinn, 
the  man  of  sweet  language  from  the  Boinn. 
Recte,  yeó.y  An  beA]ilA  binn.  Had  the 
article  been  omitted,  the  wordsbéA]\lAbmn 
should  not  have  been  aspirated. 

Par.  54.  "  ^^S"!'  ■DÁ  111-bAt)  An  ceAt)  bbiA- 
■ÓAni  ■0Á  n-Aoi)'  ■oo  ]\AcyAt)  a  n-Aoi]'  a  •òeic 
ni-bliAt)An  yiuceAt)  An  ce  •00  bLAi]-|.-eAt)  iau  ; 
and  were  it  at  the  age  of  a  century 
he  that  tasted  them  would  return  again  to 
be  thirty  years  old." 


*  Agiii-  TiiA)\  iianjdTjayv  Ap  yf.ut  (recte  &n  fpuc)  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  stream,  par.  23.  The  two 
school  editions  have  this  error. 
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This  is  the  reading  of  the  two  school 
editions  ;  and  it  differs  from  Mr.  O'Grady's 
edition  in  spelling  badly  the  word  •j.-i-oceAt), 
which  was  correctly  written  ):icceAt)  in  his  ; 
and  in  changing  tiA  n-tìéi]'  into  va  n-Aoif, 
both  readings  being  equally  bad.  The  fact 
is,  that  no  sense  could  possibly  be  made  out 
of  either.  Fortunatel}',  the  text  here  can  be 
corrected  from  p.  134  of  the  original  edition 
(Mr.  O'Grady's)  :  aju)-  jto  be  c>MC].-eA]'  ci\i 
c<xo]\A'òiob,  •0Á  in-bŵt)  ]'lÁn  a  céAt)  bliAOAin 
■00,  "oo  |iAC].-At)  A  n-Aoi]'  A  ■òeic  in-btiA'óAn 
ptcBAV ;  and  whoever  should  eat  three 
berries  ofthem,  had  he  completed  a  hundred 
years  he  would  return  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  [tda  in-bA-ó  i'lÁn  a  céAt)  bliAWAin  •00, 
literally,  if  his  hundred  years  were  complete 
to  him.] 

P.S. — The  readers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
can  now  form  a  fair  estimate  as  to  the 
value  of  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
moiety  of  üo|\ui-òeACC  "OiAnniATiA  Agu]' 
Jl'Ámne,  but  for  the  information  of  the 
many  young  people  who  from  year  to  year 
read  this  and  the  other  half  of  the  tale,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  tale  itself,  &c.  The  Pursuit  of  Diar- 
muid  and  Grainne  is  one  of  the  innumer- 
able Irish  tales  whose  authors  are  unknown. 
It  was  edited  as  a  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Ossianic  Society  in  1855,  and  printed 
in  1857.  Mr.  S.  H.  O'Grady,  the  editor,  is 
still  living,  and  even  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  tale  he  was  one  of  the 
best  Irish  scholars  in  the  country — perhaps, 
the  next  to  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry. 
With  the  tale  he  gave  an  introduction,  a 
nearly  literal  translation,  and  notes — all 
excellent  of  their  kind.  The  tale,  as  pub- 
lished, was  made  by  the  collation  of  two 
very  good  MSS.,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
edited  and  most  interesting  of  the  Society's 
publications.  When  Irish  was  placed  on 
the  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board, 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language  set  about  editing  the  first 
portion  —  about  one-half  of  this  tale — for 
the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the 
Intermediate  examination.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  this  portion  a  good  text- 
book, to  correct  any  little  errors,  whether 
misprints  or  otherwise,  in  the  original  pub- 


lication ;  to  append  additional  notes  where 
wanting  ;  and  to  make  a  complete  glossary 
of  all  the  words  in  the  text — and  as  a  be- 
ginning a  rough  draught  of  the  glossary 
was  made.  This  was  before  the  secession  ; 
and  after  this  event  the  rough  draught  as 
thus  made  remained  with  the  original 
Society,  who  set  about  completing  it.  But 
as  nearly  all  of  the  few  Irish  scholars  then 
in  the  country  had  seceded,  the  notion  of 
making  an  emended  edition  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  print 
the  first  half  of  the  original  edition  as  it 
was,  with  its  translation  and  notes  ;  utiliz- 
ing the  rough  draft  of  the  vocabulary,  and 
committing  the  supervision  of  the  work  to 
Professor  O'Looney,  on  account  of  the 
vocables  before  his  name  and  after,  though 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  quite  in- 
capable of  making  either  emendation  or 
correction  in  it.  As  the  vocabulary  was 
printed,  the  proofs  were  sent  to  all  persons 
likely  to  assist  in  correcting  them — among 
the  rest,  they  were  sent  to  me  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  and  in  this  way  a  fairly  cor- 
rect vocabulary  was  made.  In  this  first 
vocabulary  there  was  no  misnaming  of  parts 
of  speech,  no  imaginary  definitions  or  ex- 
planations ;  but  it  was  very  imperfect,  a 
great  many  of  the  words  in  the  text  not 
being  inserted  in  it.  This  edition  being 
out  of  print,  a  second  and  emended  edition 
was  called  for,  and  Mr.  O'Duffy  tells  the 
rest  in  his  preface,  as  quoted  above.  He 
tells  us  that  the  vocabulary  only  was  his 
work — the  text,  translation,  and  notes  being 
all  Mr.  O'Grady's,  as  in  the  first  edition. 

But  if  the  vocabulary  be  such  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  this  notice,  how  was  it  that 
sucli  a  work  was  allowed  to  issue  from  the 
press  ?  and  how  came  it  that  an  editor 
capable  of  making  such  a  mess  of  it  was 
appointed  by  a  learned  society  ? 

Eleven  centuries  ago  in  the  Fatherland, as 
W'ell  as  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  learning 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  At  that  time 
missionaries  from  Ireland  were  employed 
throughout  Europe  in  restoring  the  litera- 
ture which  the  barbarians  had  almost 
stamped  out.  Latin  was  so  imperfectly 
understood  that  a  priest  administering 
baptism  said  in  nomine  Patria  et  Filia,  et 
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Spiritu  Sancta.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Mayence ,  asserted  that  the  baptism  was 
invalid,  and  our  countryman,  Saint  Virgilius, 
Bishop  of  Salzburg,  held  the  contrary 
opinion,  which  opinion  Pope  Zachary  de- 
cided to  be  correct. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  Saint  Virgilius, 
like  so  many  others  of  his  brother  mission- 
aries, had  to  get  school  texts  made  ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  he  had  necessarily  to  em- 
ploy persons  in  this  work  who  were  as 
weak  in  their  Latin  as  the  priest  referred 
to  above.  Such  a  scribe  would  do  very 
fairly,  while  he  submitted  his  work  periodi- 
cally to  Saint  Virgilius,  or  to  some  other  of  the 
few  scholars  then  in  the  world.  But  after 
making  one  or  two  school  editions  in  this 
way,  suppose  him  to  have  become  vain 
enough  to  believe  himseU caýûâ/e  o{  making 
a  text  without  consulting  any  scholar,  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  approval  of  two  or 
three  friends  who  knew  somewhat  less  than 
himself — and  suppose  the  first  intimation 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  given  to  the 
saint  was  when  he  found  the  finished  roll 
of  vellum  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
college  or  monastery — we  may  easily  guess 
what  kind  of  text  that  roll  would  make, 
and  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the 
saint  respecting  it. 

Now,  when  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  language  began,  /ris/i  scholars  were 
as  few  and  as  weak  in  Ireland  as  Latin 
scholars  were  in  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  secession  took 
away  from  the  older  society  nearly  all  those 
who  had  any  acquaintance  at  all  with  the 
language.  The  three  Irish  books  and  the 
Có]\in-óeACc  remained  with  the  society,  and 
are  still  theirs,  though  no  person  now  in 
the  society  ever  penned  a  line  of  them. 
How  Mr.  O'Duffy  came  to  be  editor  of  the 
society's  publications  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  here.  But  when  editing  the  Children 
of  Lir,  he  constantly  submitted  his  work  to 
Dr.  Joyce  and  to  me,  and  almost  all  our  cor- 
rections were  allowed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  editing  the  work  under  notice,  the 
first  intimation  I  got  of  its  progress  was  in 
the  public  press,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  work  was  published.  I  was  at  that 
tiiiie  on  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  one 


of  what  was  called  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication ;  and  I  know  that  the  only  other 
Irish  scholar  on  the  Council,  i.e.^  the  only 
scholar  who  zuoiild  take  any  trouble  with  the 
correction  of  proofs,  &c.,  was  left  as  ignorant 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  as  I  was. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  further  that 
the  texts  given  to  Mr.  O'Duffy  to  prepare 
had  been  already  edited  by  Professor 
O'Curry  and  by  Mr.  O'Grady.  To  prepare 
a  vocabulary,  then,  was  almost  all  that  was 
required  from  him.  There  is  an  Irish 
dictionary  by  De  Vere  Coneys,  long  out  of 
print,  and  known  but  to  very  few,  which  is 
in  general  very  correct.  It  gives  the  im- 
per.  and  inf  moods  of  verbs,  the  gen.,  sing., 
and  nom.  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  compar. 
degree  of  adjectives.  With  this  dictionary 
Mr.  O'Duffy  could  make  a  general  vocabu- 
lary very  fairly,  under  the  direction  of  some 
one  who  knew  the  language.  It  was  I, 
unless  I  mistake,  that  moved  the  resolution 
appointing  him  editor  of  another  work,  the 
Children  of  Tuireann  ;  but  when  moving 
this  resolution  I  was  sure  that  the  work,  as 
it  proceeded,  would  be  submitted  to  Dr. 
Joyce  and  to  me.  But  it  was  known  that 
we  could  not  allow  any  vagaries  into  it, 
and  hence  it  was  kept  out  of  our  sight. 
And  now,  it  may  again  be  asked,  is  the  tract 
of  any  value  ?  It  is  ;  provided  that  the 
reader  make  the  corrections  and  erasures 
pointed  out  in  this  notice  :  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  vocabulary  that  is  very 
useful.  And  what  of  the  editor  himself? 
He  knows  a  good  deal  about  declensions, 
conjugations,  &c.,  but  he  does  not  speak 
Irish.  It  will  take  him  many  years,  iiide- 
pciidciitly,  to  edit  any  book  ;  but  under  the 
supervision  of  a  scholar  he  would  be  able 
to  make  a  vocabulary,  or  do  such  work. 

In  justice  to  posterity  it  must  be  here 
repeated  that  Professor  O'Looncydid  liter- 
ally nothing  for  the  first  edition  of  this  tale. 
What  part  he  had  in  the  preparation  of  the 
edition  now  noticed  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire. 

Drawing  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  truth  and 
justice  require  that  it  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  were 
ready  to  begin  the  compilation  of  their  pro- 
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mised  dictionary  when  the  desertion  of  the 
late  editor  of  the  Journal  made  it  unavoid- 
ably necessary  for  the  present  editor  to 
give  up  the  compilation  of  the  dictionary, 
and  betake  himself  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Journal.  For  years  he  had  been  more 
or  less  engaged  on  collecting  words  not  in 
our  dictionaries,  but  still  in  the  spoken 
language  or  in  modern  Irish  books.  Taking 
Coneys'  Dictionary  as  a  ground-work,  and 
with  the  words  in  his  own  hands,  and  the 
collections  made  by  friends  of  the  lan- 
guage, it  would  not  take  a  long  time  to 
compile  a  handy  dictionary  containing  a 
few  thousand  words  in  addition  to  those  in 
Coneys' — but  the  desertion  of  those  who 
should  be  foremost  in  giving  assistance 
ruined  all. 


Hí't  i:iie  éineAnnAC  aiji  bic  •d'aji  cutiiAt) 
■pi Alii  -peAiictwoi  A]'  'oeife  nÁ  a]'  bmne'nÁ  An 
peAnclwoi  ■00  fciiiob  "OonncAu  Kuau  IIIac 
ConniA)\A  "o'Á.  cAjuMT)  'poÁ  cotiibÁnx)  'Cauj 
jAeüeAÌAC  O  SúiLtiubÁin.  Daü  lonicubAiò 
■(  50  ■oeiiinn  -o'ple  -oob'  UAifle  nÁ  Ca-òj 
bocü  5<''e'óeÄ'LAc.  A.\\\  a  j'on  pn  bí  cuto  vo 
coiiiAiicAib  An  pn-ŷile  ai)i,  ajuj-  ní  peix)!]!  ẃ 
■peuriAW  juti  móp  An  ctú  acá  ai]\  uawj  ai]i 
IftíV  riA  îìluiiiAn.  "O'^-Ag  fé  a  Ainin  'yAn  5- 
cúijeA-ó  pn  ní  h-é  ATÌiÁin  in  loniAt)  •o'AbnÁ- 
TiAib  T)eAf  A  Ajuf  ■oo  -oAncAib  cnÁibceACA  a^ 
loniiiuin  leif  nA  lîluniineACAib  guf  An  lÁ 
'n'oiu,  Acc  -po-p,  1  inó]\Án  ■00  jíÁnicib  jió 
cpi'onnA  A^ny  x>o  ^eui\'f.'oclAib  5neAniiriiA|iA, 
lonnA]"  gu)!  ioeACAi]\  i'eAnjiÁt)  'o'ỳAJAiL  nAc 
TtieAfAnn  cuit)  -00  nA  "OAoniib  gu)!  Le  üaüj 
^ACTDeAtAc  ó  túy  é. 

"Oo  j-AoitireA-ó  nume  nAc  ■pcAjic'LAOi  tAi-one 
bA  có)iA  tjo  ]x)\íobA-ó  Ai)!  bAjTO  ■00  5]iÁ-óuij 
An  JliAeüibig  cotii  mó\\  pn  Aguf  •00  CAicij 
An  ccAngA  ]-m  AiiiÁm  m  a  -óÁncAib.  •<Acc  1]- 
eot  130  cÁc  jun  b'oroe  nA  -o-ceAngAn  léij- 
eAnüA  "OonncA-ô  Uua-ó  :  i]-  -pollu]-  Ay  ha 
■pAnnAib  i'o  fio-p  juj;  b'ollAiii  bAnsin  é  ai)\ 
jAon  con.  X)o  cionncuij  "  éjiionnAc"  nA 
]u\nni  1  iii-DeujilA,  acc  ir  tjoijlioni  yéni  ^u\\ 


cuibtie  t)'  "  GnionnAc"  AifquugAO  ^'^eùitje 
'oo'óéAnA'ô  Ain  ỳeA]\  T30  bí  coiii  "  ^AeweAlAc" 
A-p  ■oo  bí  Î^A-ój  O  SúiLliubÁm.  THa]!  nAC 
nTieApnAt)  a  ieièéit)  ym  ■o'AifcimnJA'o  50 
■o-cí  ]"o,  •00  pmneAi"  yém  mo  •óièceAtl  cum 
nA  nAinn  'oo  cup  1  nJ^'.e-ôi'Lij — cia  jup 
b'i'eÁnjí  biom  An  ní  fo  •o'-i?eic]'in  aiji  n-A 
■oeAnAu  Aj  llluniineAc.  îlíop  cuipeAf  An  Iaoi 
■pAOi  'n  c-]'eAn-cuniA  5l''<'^6t)eAÌAC  acc  ■00 
jimne  mé  Aic]iif  (niAp  Ay  fotluj')  Ai)!  An 
feAn-iTiou  cÌAfAiceAC — An  ineut)  Af  ireToiiA  a 
beAnAiiiAm — te  peiicAin  cionnA]'  t)'  oi|ipt)ij' 
hexAiiiec]>í  A5uppencAmeci\i  v'á\\  n'^à.eẃh'^ 
yém.  üntbnAi-ò  nAléi5ceo]\i-ò  b)\eiceAiiinA|'. 
1-p  eAgAbbiom  nAc  ]iAib  pAn  Ainin  "J'^.e- 
■ôeAÌAc"  -00  bei]iiT3i]'  nA  UAonie  ■oo  jnÁc  ai|i 
Ó  SúiltiubÁm  ní  a]-  1110  'nÁ  leAp-Amtn.  5° 
b-yóijn-ò  "OiA  onAinn  1  1]'  aic  ẃn  cineAW 
pnn.  niÁ  cÁ  ctn-o  AjAinn  -pó  JIiaLL'oa  in 
Á]i  iTi-beupAib  nó  in  Á]\  ]"iTiuAmcib  'oo  ueAn- 
yATO  'OAome  Á-übc\cc  ninn — A511]"  ni'  h- 
ionjnŵt)  é.  ^cc  cogCA]!  yóy  50  jiAib  ceun 
btiA-ÓAn  ó  fm  AmAT)Áin  1  meAfcÁp  muincipe 
fém  -pAn  tlluiiiAin  a  •o-cÁinic  beo  triAgAt)  "oo 
■ôéAnAt)  -pAoi  .ỳeA]\  ni'  h-AbpAim  111  aji  jeAfL 
Ai]i  A  beic  yó  ghAeweAtAc,  acc  aiji  a  beic 
^AeweAtAc  -pém.  "OeAjibAX)  y\n  va]\  biofn 
A1]\  liieuT)  nA  5*^^^'o<''CCA  'oo  bi  aiji  liiojiAn 
■00  Shiob  SúiliiubÁin  Aguf  vo  clAnnAib 
eile  fAn  Aimpi)\  ú'o.  "Oo  bi  SúittiubÁnAij 
5AlLt)A,  iTiA^  Ap  '0Ó15,  coiii  iionniAp  i'An 
Am  ]-m  guj;  b'  iongnA'ò  SúilliubÁnAC  5<'*e'ó- 
eAÌAC  'o'ýeicpn  ! 

THADD^I   GADELICI   IN 
MEMORIAiM. 

Donchadus  Rufus  cecinit. 

Thaddeus  hic  situs  est ;  oculos  hue  fîecte 
viator, 
Illustrem  vatem  parvula  terra  tcgit ! 
Heu  !  jacet   exanimis,    fatum    irrevocabile 
vicit, 
Spiritus  e  terra  sidera  summa  petit ! 
Quis    canet    Erinidum    laudes  ?  quis  facta 
virorum  ? 
Gadelico  extincto,  Scotica  musa  tacet. 
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Processit  numeris  doctis  pia  carmina  can- 
tans, 

Evadens  victor  munera  certa  tulit  ; 
Laudando    Dominum    pra;clara    poëmata 
fecit, 

Et  suaves  hymnos  fervidus  ille  canct. 
Plangite,  Pierides  !  vester  decessit  alumnus, 

Eochades  non  est,  cunctaque  rura  silent. 
Pacem  optavit,  pace  igitur  versatur  in  alto, 

Ad  superi  tendit  regna  beata  patris. 

[üionnrot).] 
Sliío]'  yAo^  An  'b-irót)  yo  cÁ  Uatdj  :   A^]\  ẃii 

Uŵfg  CwbAlU  AIÌIAIIC  A  CAll'CeAlAlj, 

éijeẃ]'  bo,  iiiói\  A]'  liiAiè  clú,  beAj  ah  Áic 
'b-yuib  ]-é  'iiA  lui  je  ! 
üiuiAj  50  n--oeACAit)  tion  euj  onAinn  !  cjuiaj 
50  ]u)5  An  bÁf  buAi-ò  ai]i  ! 
"O'eiciolb  A  i^piojiAti  m   Á]\v,  '5  iah)u\i-ò  )ia 
liijeAccA  caIU 
CiA  cAn-pA]'  éì]\e  'uA  ■DtAiu-feAn   ■oúmn  ?  cia 

CAnyA-p  JAIfCeAt)  A  lA0C]1A1t)  ? 

Pa)\aoi)i  !  Aip  ü-cnAOCAü  X)0  UliAtig,  'noi)- 
biAun  Á]\  j-ceotcA  'ua  'o-coi'c. 
"O'niicij  ye  'jAbÁil  a  ^Ann  -oo  bi   coIac  <\y 
AOibinn  te  cloi]xni, 
C!iuAi-ó   yé   50   buA-ÒAC    Anonn,   fuAin  yé 

buAC-l-AOCAlU   AfbÁ]l]\. 

mholAt)  ]-é  uijeAiuiA  nA  nT)úl  ié  n-AX)iiAn- 
cAib  bpeAJ',  b]ii05iiiA]iA,  mit-pe, 
CeotcA  |ió   binne  Aip  neAiii  i^emn-pit)  ye 
ye  Ayr  A  50  x>eo. 
'Duniii-ò  nA  iii-bÁ]TO,  "oeAnAit)  bjion  !  óì]\  X)o 
cAilb  pib  50  I'loniiATO  huy  n-uAbuA, 

ÜA-ÓJ^    t)0    j'iol     eOCAIt)     1'An     Ú1|1,     curiiAc 

Antiui  cLAnnA  ^Ae-óeAl ! 
SíoccÁni    bA  liuAU    lei)'    -d'a    cpofóe    aju]- 
p'occÁni  •00  1.-UA1H  yo  m  M\me, 
TlAinic  ye  irÍAiceAmnAp  X)é,  i.-ÍAiceAiiinA)- 
^CAjA  nA  ngloi)! 

ü.  Ó  t-'l-AnnAoile 


This  version  of  the  Maidrin  Ruadh,  sent 
by  our  good  friend  the  Imokelly  correspon- 
dent, we  insert  without  the  slightest  change. 
The  remaining  portion  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 

All  111vM"01lin  KUAX). 


-áiji  iriAitiin  •oiA-buAin, 

Co)]'  coille  f CAü  cuAuAf, 
-Ajuf  iTii|-e  bopg  cUAijiii'g  mo  jéAtinA ; 

Ouu  bmne  tiom  uai|i, 

"OA  5-CAicbeA]\c  yúv>  UAim, 
'11Á  pieAccA  -OA  buAj'g'  Aip  jéu^Aib. 

"Oo  i-mnit)!]'  cunn  50  h-AeweAiiAC, 

<Ai5  pnninc  50  h-úiiiAb  "OÁ  céile, 

5ac  polÍA  'juptiuAn, 

"OÁ  finniT>i]'  yu<yy 
"Oo  cui'iipiuí]'  ]"UAn  Aip  ceÚTDAib. 

11. 
Out)  CAitneAiiiAc  tioiii, 

<\i]\  lllAITJin  A1H  •onúcü, 

'lIuAin  A  CA]-Amn  Annp  An  gbonn  mo  jeATDHA, 

11 'iL  -ouine  Ami]'  au  -ooiiiAn, 

IIac  cuictreAW  a  n-5]\eAnn, 
Le  feAlAT)  ■00  CAbAi)\c  x>Á  n-Aot)Ai]ieAcc. 

"O'lccroi']'  i'AiiiA-ó  Ajuf  feu]t  j^Ia]', 

13ioIa|\  nA  h-AbAn  ']'  An  qieun-tui^, 

Ó  \  'y  "00  ceAjATOi']'  CÚ  JAm, 

A  bAite  'nn  a  u-cnup  ! 
^An  bA^-jA-ô  nÁ  binigATÌ)  ó  Aonne, 

III. 
IV1I  Tiume  Ann]'  An  Áir, 

II  AC  cuicp'eAu  A  n-gjiÁt), 

Le  CAicncAiii  vo  cÁil  mo  jcAtinA, 

A'y  5U]\  I'giobA-OA]!  An  bÁ]>]i, 

Ó'n  eAÌA  ]:io]\-|'nÁiii, 
vX']'  ó'n  pneAccA  •óá  cÁiceAt)  m\\  ]'béibcib 

be  jiteAcc  jAU  cÁnn  •óÁ  ì'jénii  cjuic 

III  jiAib    cleire  Ann   a  m-bjiAJAit)  "oo 
ü]iéi5].'eA'ó  ; 

"Oo  j'iiiniüí]'  ruìin, 
but)  binne  'nÁ  au  b-]:tiúic, 
'11uAi]\  A  ceAjAinn  ŵnnf  An  jUonn  "OÁ  b- 
yéucAinc. 
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A']-  •oo  bponriA]"  a  g-cm'o  cUtiii 

Ví\ò.\\  leAbŵ  M\\  An  n-'Oinc, 
Cé  gu]!  ■oiocAip  é  CAbcMjic  5>.\n  Aon  iii'ü  ; 

til  ]iAib  cteice  Aim  a  ii-t)]ioin 

Ó  plAiceAf  50  bonn, 
Hac  gu)!  b'  AiiigeAT)  i\AriiA]\  tioni  féin  é. 

TH  •pgAHfAinn  jü  "oeniim  teni'jéA-óiiAib, 

til  I'gAHpAinn,  nÁ  ai)i  oi5neACC"Ohéiiniii, 

■óìy  ■OÁ  5-CUIHpnn-p  ]'UÍ111, 

A  m-he-\\\\x)\\-  -o'liibib, 
"Oo  •oioiyA'DAOi]^  1110  CIO]"  5ÄC  ireile. 
V. 

Dub  ]\ó-bneÁ5  ah  -j^oiiiAlcu]', 

-<\i]A  bAtfoeAt)  no  aiji  poj-A, 
CeAnn  no  bo  ■ooin'  jéAbnAib  ; 

110  T)inne  beibeAb  b]ieóice, 

jeAbAb  bLAii'e  a  5-cuit)  ):eólA, 
Hi  leijjreAb  A15  •ofieó JAb  Annf  An   g-cjié  é. 

n'll  tiuine  Annj"  a'  •ooiii An,  bÁc]\éineAcc, 

Sajajic  11  á  uj'oŵji  cétle, 

jeAbAb  bÌAife  'g-cuit)  jiJip, 

•<\i]i  mAitnn  Ai)i  'DnúcT), 
Hac  50  ni-beA)i]iA  leii'fúü'nAtiAOii-fDuinp! 
VI. 

A']"  ■oo  biTDÍ]'  tìo  c]iÁncAib, 

111ine,  bjieÁjcA — 
An  biioiJTO  A  b'-i.-eÁ|\]i  a  bi  Ann  6i]iinn  ; 

O  .  Y-An  gAnntiAb  SpÁinjeAcli, 

■dnotb  cA]i  ■pÁibe ! — 

^fDÍp  aY  a  bflÁJAl-O  A1)1  Aon  tlAe  ! 

1-p  ■ouibe  1,10111  pAnn-bAj,  cpéic,  iau, 
^An  bjiíj  nÁ  túé  'nn  An-jéugAib  ; 
^X^up  ioniAb-p5i\iop  c]\UAib, 
Ai]i  a'  iiiAiünin  ]iuAb  ! 
"Ó'fÁg  iiii]'e  biA-buAin  jAn  jeAbnAib  ! 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

_  üii'nn,  spelling  for  the  English  word  tuìie. 
"ÓÁ  5-CAicbeA]\c  ]-iìt).  Putting  them  out  on 
free  quarters — minding  them,  g^^ónn,  put 
for  jLeAnn,  like  oj-cionn,  is  put  for  opceAnn. 
SeAÌAt),  a  short  space  of  time,  üpéun-buig, 
the  common  red  poppy ;  Latin,  papaver. 
-Aonne,  the  Co.  Waterford  spelling  for  Aon 
neAC.  5*"  CÁ1111,  without  fault  or  stain  ;  b- 
fliúic,  spelling  for  the  English  word  flute. 


OijiieAcc  ühéniiin,  Darner's  Estate  or  in- 
heritance. SóiiiAÌciip,  an  eatable  ;  blAipe, 
same  as  blAp,  a  taste.  C]\Áni,  a  breeding 
goose ;  bjioijiT),  spelling  for  the  English 
word  byeed. 

Youghal,  Co.  Cork. 

Nov.  2yd,  1885. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 

Chapter  VI. 

In  this  exercise  there  are  given  some 
extracts  from  Keating's  "Three  Pointed- 
shafts  of  Death."  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  intended  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  back  into  the  living 
language  two  words  that  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  lost.  One  of  these, 
bicce,  beicce,  or  beici,  is  not  in  any 
published  dictionary,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  in  any  other  work  except  in 
Keating's  above  named,  beicce  is  an 
indeclinable  adjective,  and  signifies  just,  or 
right.  Ill  beicce  bine  AbeAnAb  é,  "  it  is  not 
right  for  you  to  do  it ;"  but  it  conveys  this 
idea  in  a  milder  way  than  cóiji  or  ceA]ic 
does  :  "  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  do 
it ;"  "  you  are  not  called  upon  to  do  it." 
The  other  word,  cuniAoin,  in  the  sense  of 
obligation,  is  altogether  lost  in  a  great  por- 
tion of  Munster,  though  still  in  common 
use  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     Cionnup  aca  cú, 

A  ÜOHlÁip  ?       5°  lllAlè,  50  ]lAlb  IIIAIC  AJAC-pA. 

I]"  111AIC  tioiii  pm.  \)ub  cuniAoni  -ouic. 
"  How  are  you,  Thomas  ?"  "  Well,  thank 
you."  "  I  am  glad."  "  That  is  due  of  you," 
or  "  that  is  an  obligation  on  you  [because  I 
wish  you  well.]  "  One  person  would  be 
greatly  obliged  to  his  neighbour  who  would 
do  a  certain  business  for  him  in  the  town, 
but  he  adds  :  ip  nioji  lioni  a  cu]i  iiia]1  tpio- 
blóiü  ope  é.  The  neighbour  replies  :  *Oa)i 
n-tióij,  ACÁ  pé  tie  cuiriAoin  ajac  o]im.  "  I 
think  it  too  much  to  give  you  all  this 
trouble."  "  Surely  you  have  this  obligation 
on  me,"  is  the  reply,  i.e.,  "  you  have  done  as 
much  for  me."  A\\  cinp  cú  Aon  cuniAoin  ai]1 
■DobuinemuinnceApbA  pop?  Hiop  cuipeAp: 
cuip  cuniAom  Aip  An  cé  cuip  cutiiAoin  ope, 
m Ap  Atieip  An  peAH-pocAt.  "  Have  you  done 
any  act  of  kindness  towards  your  friend 
yet  ?"    "  I  have  not :"  "  Do  a  kindness  to 
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him,  who  has  done  a  kindness  to  you,  as  the 
proverb  says  :"  (literally,  "  have  you  put  any 
obligation  on  your  friend  yet  ?"  I  have  not 
put  [any  obligation  on  him]  :  "  put  an  ob- 
ligation on  him  who  has  put  an  obligation 
on  you,  as  the  proverb  says.") 

Exercises  4  and  5  contain  examples  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
sentences  in  English  where  two  negatives 
destroy  each  other,  or  are  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative  ;  such  as  "  Nor  did  they  not  per- 
ceive him,  i.e.,  they  did  perceive  him."  Ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  occur  in  Milton,  first 
book  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  I  believe,but  I  have 
not  that  work  at  hand.  A  few  expressions 
of  the  kind,  are  in  Dr.  Gallagher's  Sermons, 
and  in  the  Irish  translation  of  the  "Imitation 
of  Christ,"  by  Father  Daniel  O'Sullivan. 
This  idiom  appears  to  have  been  lost 
altogether  out  of  the  spoken  language  in 
Munster,  but  it  is  partially  in  use  still  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Morris,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  who  is  a  native 
of  Galway,  having  used  it  in  conversation,  he 
was  asked  to  say  in  Irish  :  "  The  deeper 
the  well  is  the  clearer  the  water,"  which 
he  did  at  once;  "OÁ  •óoninie  An  cobŵp 
ip  aiiiIa  1]'  jlwine  An  c-uij-ge.  Being 
next  asked  to  say  this  in  a  sentence 
containing  the  two  negatives,  without 
hesitation  he  replied  :  ni  b-ýuiL  tiÁ 
■òoitiine  An  cobA]\  riAc  aiiiIa  ip  jlAUie  An 
c-uipje.  The  words  underlined  contain  the 
tVvo  negatives,  and,  omitting  these,  the  re- 
maining words  are  identical  with  the  affirma- 
tive sentence  just  above — if  before  aiíiIa  in 
the  affirmative  sentence  being  included  in 
riAc  of  the  other.  The  idiomatic  sentence 
can  be  translated  by  a  little  straining  thus  : 
"OÁ  •òonime  An  cobA)\  ni  b-yuiL  [aoh  •ooniine] 
TiAc  (if)  aiìiIa  If  jlAine  An  cuipge,  however 
deep  the  well  is,  there  is  not  [any  depth] 
that  the  water  is  not  so  the  clearer.  If  the 
learner  turns  to  p.  246,  No.  20,  of  the 
Journal,  he  will  find  an  extract  from  Dr. 
O'Don.  Ir.  Gr.  which  says  that  •oonime  and 
other  such  adjectives  in  the  comparative 
degree  after  "oÁ  become  abstract  nouns, 
and  that  ua  "  seems  to  be  used  as  a  simple 
word  signifying  though."  "OÁ  •óoiiime, 
then,  he  would  read,  how  deep  soever ; 
though  deep  ;  be  it  ever  so  deep  ;  as  trans- 


lated above.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to 
translate  ■oonime  as  a  noun,  and  ■oa  •ooniine 
"  whatever  the  depth  :"  "  Whatever  the 
depth  of  the  well  there  is  not  [any  depth] 
that  the  water  is  not  so  the  cleaner."  Exer- 
cise 5  would  be  :  Whatever  the  length  of 
time  a  person  is  earning  wages  ....  there 
is  not  [any  length]  sneh  that  his  wages  will 
not  be  the  greater  for  it.  The  idiomatic 
part  of  Exercise  4 :  Whatever  the  force  [with 
which]  people  may  be  putting  him  out  there 
is  not  [any  force  such]  that  he  would  not  be 
the  more  violently  [trying]  to  go  back  again. 
Conjugation  of  the  regular  verb  cuif,  put : 
Active  Voice. 


Imperative 
Mood 


Present 
Tense 


Hahiiiial 
Present 


HabittiaX 
Past 


Conditional 
Mood 


Infinitive 
Mood 


2.  cui]\,  put 

3.  cmiAeATi)  i^é,  let 

him  put 

1.  cunMtn,  I  put 

2.  cmiMp 

3.  cuipix)  ^-é 

1.  cuipeann     me, 

I  usually  put 

2.  cuipeotiii  cu 

3.  cuipeuiiii  \é 

1.  cuiped)-,   I   did 

put 

2.  cuiiMp 

3.  cuip  j-é 

1.  éunMtin,  I  used 

to  put 

2.  cuipceá 

3.  cuipeAU  i'é 

1.  cuipfCAn,  I  will 

put 

2.  Cllip|.-ip 

3.  CUtpiTIt)  "çè 

1.  cuippnn,  I 

would  put 

2.  cuipf-ea 

3.  cuippe4t>  fé 

00  íup 


1.  cuipimif 

2.  cuipit> 

3.  cupiT)ir 


1.  cuipinii-o 

2.  cuipci 

3.  cuipio 

1.  cuipeoiiin  fititi 

2.  cuipeAiiii  i'lb 

3.  cuipeAtin  \\ix> 


1.  cuipeAiriAp 

2.  cuipeûbip 

3.  ÔUlpe4TJA]\ 


1.  cuipitnf^ 

2.  cutpci 

3.  cuipiTji)" 


1.  cuippmit) 

2.  cuippiw 

3.  CUipflD 


1.  cuipfimir 

2.  cuippit) 

3.  cuippoif 


Participle  Aig  cup 


Nate. — When  the  third  person  singular  of  any  tense 
ends  in  wo,  the  first  and  third  persons  plural  end  in  ip  ; 
and  when  the  third  person  singular  ends  in  iẃ,  the  first 
person  plural  ends  in  it)  and  the  third  person  plural  inn). 

*  Do  is  usually  put  before  the  persons  of  this  and  follow- 
ing tense. 
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The  adjective  jbaI,  white,  is  thus  decHned 
with  a  noun  mas.  yeÁ]\,  and  with  a  noun 
fern.  bcAn. 


N.  and  A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

Sirt^.  Átì  f  eap  geŵl 

All  ftp  jit 

-415    an     b- 
VeJii  geûl 

A  f-1,1  51I 

P/ur.  r\&  fi]\  geatd 

na    b-peip 

AI5  HA    fCA- 

A    feApA 

n-SeAl 

pAib  seAlA 

SeAlA 

Sin^.  An  he&n  jeil 

tiamnASiU 

Air  AnriitiAoi 

A     beAii 

P/ur.n.>.mnÁ'^e&l& 

riA    m-bAH 

Pt 

JeAl 

tijeAt- 

Ai5nAmnÁib 

A         tllllA 

jeAlA 

jcaIa 

5eAL  is  an  adj.  ending  in  a  consonant  after  a  broad 
vowel  :  when  joined  to  a  mas.  noun  it  is  declined  like  a 
noun  of  the  first  declension  ;  and  with  a  fern,  noun,  it  is 
declined  as  a  noun  of  the  second  declension, 

A^o/e. — In  the  dat.  sing,  the  adj.  is  aspirated,  not 
eclipsed,  but  it  may  be  eclipsed. 

A'û/í  2. — The  adj.  is  not  aspirated  in  the  plur.  except 
after  a  mas.  noun  ending  in  a  consonant  in  the  nom. 
and  ace. 

Exercise  VI. 

(l.)  If  mó]\  An  miocnocAiiie  'óúinn  rtiA]! 
tit)  Ẃ15  eijrhe  o]\^iAinn  An  ■oneAin  'o'|-ut'<M"5 
t)OCA|i  Aip  Á\\  -pon,  w^uf  "00  cui]!  cuniAoin 
ojipAinn,  AjufAnoif,  nacfuil  cúpAm  onjiŵinn 
iÁTh  "00  CAbAi)\c  teo. 

(2.)  til  bionn  cuitime  Ẃ15  An  in-beó  ai)i 
riA  inApbAib  -oo  cuip  cuniAOin  be  linn  a 
ni-beACA  0]\]\&. 

(3-)  -^r  fo  If  ioncutjce  ■óiJinn  nAC  beicce 
tocc  uY AJAib  Aijt  Aon  f  niAcc  If  roib  be  "Oia 
A  -oeAnAu  ojifAinn ;  Aguf  fof,  riAC  beicce 
•ótjtnn  "oúib  'oo  cuf  inf  nA  neicib  CAlriiAije  ; 
Acc  juf  beicce  "oo  nA  ■OAomib  eAjÌA  vo 
belt  Off  A. 

(4.)  If  •o'AijijeAnAib  An  ]ieice  •oa  -o-ceAng- 
1Ì1A-Ó  1  T)-cij  cemeA-ò  é,  nAC  b-fuib-oÁ  c]iéine 
"00  beici  nA  cuf  aitiac  nAc  ■oéme  ■oo  beiü- 
CA-ó  A15  fibleAü  AfceAC  Afi'f  é. 

(5.)  11Í  bí-òeAnn,  -oA  fAi-oe  bi'of  neAc  A15 
cuilleArii  cuA]iAfOAib  f e  fAocfujAu  nA  fu- 
bÁibce,  nAC  moi-oe  a  cuAf  AfOAb  é. 

(6.)  Ill  b-fuil  ve  cÁbAcc  1  ]\é  An  peACAij 
Aif  An  fAoJAb  fo,  ACC  iTiAf  cuAifo  ■oeoiiAije 
nAC  AnfA-ò  ACC  feA-o  Aon  bAoi  AiriÁin,  Aguf 
jAn  AbAjiA  f  Aoi  f ilbeA-ó  50  b]lAC  A^llf. 

(i.)  It  is  a  great  inclemency  for  (in)  us, 
that  the  people  who  have  sustained  loss  on 
our  account,  and  who  have  put  an  obligation 


upon  us,  do  be  crying  out  on  (to)  us,  and 
that  we  have  no  thought  now  of  giving  a 
hand  with  them  (of  giving  them  a  helping 
hand).  (2.)  The  living  have  no  thought 
(Ŵ.  there  is  no  thought  with  the  living)  or 
(of)  the  dead  that  put  an  obligation  on 
them  during  their  life.  (3.)  From  this  we 
may  easily  understand  (///.  it  is  easily 
understood  to  [by]  us),  that  it  is  not  right 
for  us  to  find  fault  on  (with)  any  correction 
that  God  wills  to  inflict  us  with  (///.  that  it 
is  a  will  with  God  to  make  upon  us)  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  should  not  be  longing 
for  earthly  things  (/it  that  it  is  not  right 
for  us  to  put  our  longing  in  earthly  things), 
but  that  it  is  right  for  the  people  to  be 
afraid  (///.  fear  to  be  on  them).  (4.)  It  is 
(one)  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ram,  should 
he  happen  to  be  in  a  house  of  (on)  fire, 
í/íûí,  tJiere  is  not,  however  forcibly  the  peo- 
ple may  be  putting  him  out,  that  not,  the 
more  violently  he  does  be  [trj-ing]  to  go 
back  again.  (5.)  There  is  not,  the  longer  a 
person  is  earning  wages  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  that  not  the  greater  is  his 
wages  of  (for)  it.  (6.)  There  is  not  any 
(Jit.  of)  substance*  in  the  time  of  a  sinner 
in  {Itt.  on)  this  world  but  as  the  visit  of  a 
traveller  who  would  not  delay  but  the  length 
of  one  day,  and  zuho  had  not  the  intention  of 
returning  for  ever  again. 

[In  No.  22,  p.  318,  the  reader  will  see  an 
instance  of  this  idiom,  AbAjiA  f  aoi.  We  can 
only  translate  the  expression,  without 
making  any  attempt  at  explaining  it. — Ed 
G.J  A 

Vocabulary. 

A,  poss.  pron.,  his,  hers,  its,  theirs. 

A,  particle  preceding  the  vocative   case  :  it  aspirates  the 

nouns  and  adjectives  following  it. 
A,  a  relative  pronoun  ;  who,  which,  what. 
An,  an  interrogative  particle,  whelher,  but  not  translated. 
Ap  =  Ati  po,  an  interrog.itive  particle,  same  as  An,  but  put 

before  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 
An=pAn,  inf.  puipeAc,  or  fAiiiiiuin,  v.i.,  stay,  tarry  ;  riAc 

AiipATJ,  would  not  stay. 
Aon,  num.  adj.,  one;  ind.  pron.,  any:  it  aspirates  the 

noun  following. 
An  ce,  indf.  pron.,  he,  who. 
AtpJeAn,  s.  m.  g.  jin  pi, — jeAriA,  peculiarity. 
Ap,  prep.,  out  of,  from. 


*  11;  b-puib  ■oe  cAWbAcc,  there  is  not  of  substance. 
This  anomaly  occurs  occasionally  in  Irish.  And  I  am  of 
opinion  that  I  met  it  in  English.  Will  any  reader  give 
another  instance  in  English  or  in  Irish  ? — Ed.  G.  J. 
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X)eitA,  s.  f.  g.  id.,  life. 

beici,   verb  impersonal,  or  neut.  pass.  cond.  mood,   of 

verb    to    be ;    Ail    CAn    beici,    when    the    people 

would  be. 
beicce  or  bicce,  ind.  ad.,  proper,  right,  just, 
beo,  g.  bi,  pi.  beoẂA,  s.  m.  a  living  person  ;  the  living  : 

All  beo  signifies  the  living  in  Kxercise  2,  which  is 

from  Keating. 
"bvfò,  past  tense   of  i]' ;  it  was :  it  is  also  cond.  mood 

would  be. 
bi'onti,  present  habitual  of  bi :  is,  does  be. 
Cionnu)-,  (ciA  An  iióf  ?),  adv.  how?  no)' formerly  signified 

condition   or  state,  as  in  the  words  I'ona)-,  roon^p, 

prosperity,    adversity,  but  now  it  signifies  custom. 

Oo,  before  adjectives  and  nouns,   signifies,  ///,  hid, 

and  ]'o,  the  opposite  ;  noj-,  in  the  West,  is  still  used 

to  signify  state  or  condition — ciA  &-n  nop  a  b-puil  An 

c-Apb<ip,  in  what  condition  is  the  com  ? 
Cea)\ü,  g.  comp.  cipue,  pi.  ceûi\üA,  adj.,  right,  just. 
Cóip,  comp.,  cójvA,  pi.  id.  adj.,  right. 
Cuii\,  inf.  cup,  v.  t.,  put. 
CuniAoin,  g. — lie,  pi. — iieAca,  s.  f.  obligation. 
Cúpiin,  gen. — Aim,  pi.  id.  s.  m.,  care,  thought. 
CUAipc,  g.  cuA^iuA,  p.  cuapcAiia,  s.  f.,  a  visit,  sojourn. 

Cu<ii]TO  is  found  often  in  MSS. 
X)A,  thougli,  a  word  placed  before  adjectives  in  the  comp. 

degree,  as  tsA  pATOei,  how  long  soever.    Dr.  O'Don. 

Ir.  Gr.,  p.  203.  says  :   "It  (x)Á)  seems  to  be  used  as 

a  simple  word,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  what 

part  of  speech  X)AÍs." 
t)éAn,  inf. — n&x),  v.  t.,  do,  m.-ike. 
■OiAn,  comp.  ■oénie,  pi.  ■oiatio,  adj.  vehement,  strong :  x>A 

■ôeiiie,  how  strong  soever. 
Deopait),  g.  id.,  pi. — ■oe,  s.  m.,   a  stranger,  exile:  it  is 

also   written   ■oeopAige  in   nom.   and   gen.  and  pi. 

'oeoi\Ai'Dce. 
OocAp,  g. — Ai^,  pi.  id.  s.  m.,  hurt,  harm. 
'OÓ15,   g. — 5e,   s.  f.,  opinion,   conjecture  :    x>a)\   ivoói  j, 

indeed. 
t)peAni,  g. — 111«,  s.  m.  people. 
■Dull,  g. — be,  s.  f.,  delight,  longing. 
■Ouic,  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  prep.  pron.  ■OAin,  to  me,  for  me. 
eij,  inf.  eijme,  v.  i.,  cry. 

l?AT)û,  com.  pAitie  and  poTOe,  pi.  ^atja,  ad.,  long. 
VÁj,  inf. — 5A1L,  v.  t.,  get,  find ;  locc  ■o'pÁg-Ml,  to  find 

fault. 
ifeAX),  g. — ■DA,  s.  {.,  extent,  length,  continuance,    ẃip  pcAw, 

compd.  prep.,  during, 
filb,  inf. — beAw,  V.  t.  and  i.,  turn,  return. 
Vór,  adv.,  yet. 

iruLAing,  inf. — lAnj,  v.  t.,  suffer. 
50,  conj.,  that. 

tÁ,  gen. — bae  or  bAoi,  pi.  bAece,  s.  m.,  a  day. 
biom,  prepl.  pronoun,  with  me.    1p  mAic  biom,  I  am 

glad, 
tote,  g. — ÜA,  pi.  id.,  s.  f.,  a  fault;  bocc  pÁJAit,  to  find 

fault. 
IÌIAIC,  com. — peÁpp,  pi.  mAice,  adj.,  good, 
■mop,  com. — 111Ó  or  tnóiDC,  pi.  inop<s,  adj.,  great,  big, 

large. 
inîocpocdiTie,  g.  id,  s.  f.,  inclemency, 
■tnuinnceŵptiô,  ind.  adj.,  friendly  :  "ouine,  in.,  a  friend. 
11iT>,  g.  id.  and  neice,  pi.  -neice,  a  thing,  an  affair,  a 

matter. 
niop  (ni,  not,  and  particle,  i\o=^oo),  not ;  put  before  past 

tense. 
Ope,  on  thee,  prep,  pron.,  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  optn,  on  me. 
peACAC,  g. — A15,  pi.  id.  s.  m.,  á  sinner. 
He,  g.  id.  and  pee,  pi.  pee  and  pece,  time  ;  the  moon. 
Ueice,  g.  id.  pi. — croc,  s.  m.,  a  ram. 


SAoJAb,  g. — Alb,  pi.  id.  s.  m.,  a  world. 

SeAii-pocAb,   g. — Alb,  pi.  id.  s.  m,,  a  proverb  (peAn,  old, 

and  pocAb,  a  word). 
StriAcc,  g. — CA,  s.m.,  correction,  chastisement. 
CÁbAcc,  g. — CA,  s.  f.,  importance,  substance. 
CdbtiiAi  je,  ind.  adj.,  earthy,  earthly. 
CeAc,  g. — cige,   pi.   cijce,  s.   m.,  a  house  :  dat.  sing., 

ctg  :  the  dat.  is  used  in  Munster  as  nom.  and  ace. 
CeAii5iinii  j,  inf. — tiiAib,  v.  t.  and  i.,  to  befall,  to  happen  ; 

■0Á  ■o-ceAngifiA-D  .  .  .  é,  if  he  should  happen  to  be. 
Coib,  g. — coIa  and  coibe,  pi.  cobA,  s.  f.,  will,  pleasure. 
Cpeun,  com. — cpéine,  pi.  cpeuriA,  adj.,  strong,  forcible. 
CpiobtóTO,  g. — ■oe,  pi. — ■oi  and  t^caca,  s.  f.,  trouble. 


LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Our  best  Irish  poet,  who  is  also  one  of 
our  best  Irish  scholars,  has  just  written  : 
"linJDròitn  o)\c  gẃn  ciitiAi-ò-ỳocŵl,  no  mó-o 
LaIjauca  neAtii-coicctonncA,  vo  beic  'y&n 
^]\^-  LeAbAji  gAn  TiiinnjJA-ò.  11 1  -pefoiii  bioiTi 
A  cun  1  n-uiiiAit  "ouic  An  •oiioic-tiieij-neAC  a 
cuineAnn  fé  Ai]t  bucc  trojbumcA  ■ha  ^Aeo- 
eibje,  'n  ijai)\  ■jreicro  -piAt)  ■neice  nAc  féi-oip 
teó  A  cuigpn,  Ajuj'  gAn  Aon  ■ouine  AnAice 
beo  be  Ti-A  mi'ni'ujA'ó.  II1  coin  ■*■  ■oeAimiAT) 
50  b-^puib  AOf  05  nA  h-éijieAnn  aj  ■oub  1 
n-Ainb-po-p  jAc  bÁ  Aip  An  ngAe^oeibge  Agu-p 
jti]!  ]UAccAnAc  jAC  Xitx)  neAiii-coiccioiincA  "oo 
•óeAnA'ò  ■poibbéip  ■oóib."  "  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
leave  unexplained  in  the  Journal  any  hard 
word  or  unusual  idiom.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently impress  on  you  what  a  discouraging 
effect  it  has  on  those  who  are  learning  Irish, 
when  they  see  things  they  cannot  under- 
stand, and  no  one  near  them  to  explain 
those  difficulties.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  young  people  of  Ireland 
are  becoming  every  day  more  unacquainted 
with  the  Irish,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  every  thing  unusual  clear  to  them." 
And  he  certainly  is  right.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Gaelic  Journal  had  not  been  much 
more  used  as  a  medium  for  the  instruction 
of  the  learners  of  the  language.  But  those 
engaged  upon  it  were  not  as  wise  as  they 
are  now.  They  will,  however,  try  to  make 
amends  for  the  past.  To-day  they  begin  a 
series  of  lessons  for  beginners  ;  but  they 
will  try  and  make  even  these  lessons  of 
interest   for   more  advanced  students,  for 
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whom  the  usual  ekmentaij  lesson  will  also 
be  given. 

Irish,  as  has  been  said  over  and  over,  is 
made  up  of  idiomatic  phrases :  even  the 
child  that  lisps  in  that  language  must  em- 
ploy idioms  from  the  very  beginning.  We 
intend  following  this  natural  course,  com- 
mencing with  preposition  A15,  at,  ivith  ;  at 
first  using  it  directly,  and  then  idiomatically. 
The  verb  to  have  is  not  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage :  its  place,  however,  is  supplied  by 
the  verb  to  be,  and  this  preposition,  followed 
by  a  noun  or  incorporated  with  a  personal 
pronoun — the  preposition  and  pronoun 
forming  one  word,  which  is  called  by  some 
a  compound  pronoun,  and  by  others  a  pre- 
positional pronoun.  These  prepositional 
pronouns  are  ajcMii,  wjac,  aijc,  aio,  AgAnin, 
ẃjAib,  ŵc<\,  with  me,  with  thee,  with  him, 
with  her,  with  us,  with  you,  with  them. 

1.  Nole. — The  preposition  in  Irish  is  not  followed  by  a 
personal  pronoun — the  personal  pronouns  are  mk,  I ;  cii, 
CÚ,  tliou  ;  ye,  é,  he ;  p>  '>  she  ;  \\m\,  we  ;  fib,  ye,  you  ; 
pAT),  lAT),  they  :  aig  me,  with  me,  is  never  said,  ûjahi 
Ijeing  used  in  its  stead,  and  -ajic,  for  A15  cu  ;  ẃige  is 
used  for  A15  é,  and  Aici  for  A15  i,  &c. 

As  in  most  languages,  the  verb  to  be  is 
very  irregular  in  Irish — in  the  present  and 
past  tenses  especially.  In  those  tenses, 
after  certain  negative  and  interrogative 
particles,  such  as  ni,  not ;  uac,  not,  that  not ; 
An,  whether  ;  cá,  where,  the  verb  appears  to 
be  quite  a  different  word;  as  cÁ  iné,  I  ain  ; 
m"l  Tiie,  I  am  not  ;  bi  iiié,  I  was  ;  111  jivMb 
me,  I  was  not.  Ili't  me,  is  a  contraction  for 
ni  b-i:uit  me,  and  cÁ'il  me,  where  am  I? 
for  c<\  b-fuil  me. 

2.  Noti. — üá,  tií,  ii'íl,  HAib  are  the  third  persons 
singular  of  their  respective  tenses;  and  so  is  beiw,  will 
be  :  but  they  may  be  used  with  any  noun  or  pronoun  as 
nom. ;  as  CÁ  nié,  I  am  ;  cAt-iAT),  they  are  ;  bi  )'e,  he  was  ; 
bi  pnn,  we  were  ;  berô  cú,  thou  wilt  be,  beixi  pib,  ye 
will  be. 

These  and  the  other  parts  of  "  ■00  beic," 
to  be,  when  joined  to  the  prepositional  pro- 
nouns AjAm,  &c.,  supply  the  place  of  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  verb  to  have  ;  as, 
CÁ  \é  AjAni,  I  have  it ;  bi  cÁife  Ẃ15  üómA)-, 
Thomas  had  cheese  ;  b-puil  A|iÁn  Aije,  has 
he  bread  ?  ni'l  AjiÁn  Aije,  he  has  not  bread  ; 
bei-ô  ApÁn  Aij^  111ŵi|\e,  Mary  will  have  bread. 
ÜA  A]iÁn  A15  inÁi|ie  is,  literally,  bread  is  with 
Mary :  ca  i'é  AjAm,  it  is  with  me,  &c.  In 
the  phrase  bi    cÁi)'e  A15   üoniÁ]',  UomÁj-  is 


dative,  but  in  translating  into  English,  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  agent  or  nom.  ;  and  cÁi-pe, 
the  nom.  in  Irish,  is  to  be  translated  as  ob- 
ject :  Thomas  had  cheese. 

In  Irish  there  is  but  one  article,  au,  the, 
which  becomes  nA  before  the  gen.  sing, 
fem.,  and  before  all  cases  of  the  plural.  It 
aspirates  the  gen.  sing,  mas.,  and  it  eclipses 
the  gen.  plural  of  both  genders. 

Nouns  in  Irish  have  five  cases,  as  seen 
below ;  but  the  nom.  and  accusative  are 
always  alike  in  form.  The  noun  cac,  a  cat, 
is  thus  declined  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  and  A.  C.^c,  a  c.it.  n.  and  A.  Caic,  cats. 

G.  Cäic,  ofacat.  G.  Cac,  of  cats. 

D.  Ai 5  CAC,  at  a  cat.  D.  A15  CACAib,atcats. 

V.  A  cAic,  O  cat.  V.  A  CACA,  O  cats. 

In  this  declension  the  gen.  and  voc.  sing, 
and  nom.  plur.  are  alike  ;  they  are  formed 
from  the  nom.  sing,  by  inserting  1  between 
the  broad  vowel  and  the  consonant.  The 
nom.  and  dat.  sing,  and  gen.  plur.  are  alike  ; 
nouns  of  this  kind  are  of  the  first  declension : 
they  are  all  masculines.  The  noun  cac  is 
thus  declined  with  the  article,  and  the  ad- 
jective bÁn,  white. 

P-S. — bÁn,  ends  in  a  consonant  after  a 
broad  vowel :  it  is  declined  like  a  noun  of 
the  first  declension  when  qualifying  a  mas- 
culine noun. 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  and  A.  An  cac  bin.  n.  and  A.  11  a  caic  bÁnâ. 

G.  AncAicbÁin.         G.  11a  5. cac  bin. 

D.  A15  All  5-CACbÁn.   D.  AI5        IIA       CACAlb 

bÁUA. 

V.  A  CAic  bitn.  V.  A  CACA  bÁiiA. 

-An  -OAiii  ■oub,  the  black  ox,  is  thus  de- 
clined : — 

Singular.  Plural, 

ii.  and  A.  An  ■OAm  uub.         N.  and  A.  Hi  ■OAtiii  -ôubA. 
G.  An -OiMni  t)Uib.       G.  11 A  n--Oiith  üub. 

D.  A15  An  ■OAtii  nub.  D.  A15    nA    ■OAiiiAib 

■DUbA. 

V.  A  WAim  tiuib.         V.  AWAmAnubA. 

The  principal  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  are 
thus  conjugated  : — 

(  CÁ  nié,  CÁ  CÚ,  CÁ  j-é,  CÁ  pnii,  ca  pAu  ;  I 
Prtsent,     <       am,  iS:c. 

(  nib  me,  ni'l  ci'i,  ní'L-pé,  &c.,  I  am  not,  &c. 

Past  \  ^'  ""^'  ^'  ^"'  ^'  '"'^'  ^*^-'  ^  "'"^-  *'-"• 

'  (  11;  i\Aib  me.  111  i\iiib  ci'i,  I  was  not,  &c. 

Future,        berò  me,  bei-ó  cii,  I  will  be,  &c. 

P.S. — The  form  and  sounds  of  the  letters, 
with  tables  of  aspirations  and  eclipses,  are 
given  in  No.  19  of  the  Journal,  p.  202-6. 
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Vocabulary. 
It  is  better,  perhaps,  for  a  beginner  to 
learn  only  the  English  term  for  the  Irish 
word  at  first.  Should  he  have  time  after- 
wards he  may  learn  as  much  as  he  likes  of 
what  is  said  about  the  word  to  the  right  of 
the  colon  (:),  which  is  used  here  merely  as 
a  division,  not  as  a  stop  in  punctuation. 
To  make  all  easy  for  beginners  we  sacrifice 
space  and  time  by  giving  in  this  vocabulary 
all  the  words  in  the  exercises,  even  those 
given  in  the  preceding  vocabularies. 

■a,  his :  poss.  pron.,  it  aspirates  the  noun  following  it. 

A,  who,  that :  rel.  pron.,  &  goiljreAt),  that  would  weep. 

^11,  the:  the  definite  article,  plur.  y\&. 

An,  whither :  an  interrogative  particle  not  translated. 

^lgûm,  with  me :  pronoun  ;  see  preceding  remarks. 

<Xnn  fin,  theie:  an  adv.  of  place;  it  is  also  an  adv.   of 

time,  then. 
<inoif,  nû7v :  an  adv.  of  time;  Anocc,  to-night ;  adv.  of 

time, 
don-ne,  anyone:  contraction  for  Aon  neic. 
<JpÁti,  bread  :  s.  m.,  gen.,  Ai\áin,  pi.  id. 
"bull,  white:  adj.  comp.,  bûine,  pi.  bÁiiA. 
b-puiL,  is,  are,  art :  v.  i.,  present  tense  of  'oo  beic,  used 

after  interrogative  and  negative  particles, 
buifceip,   a   butcher:    s.  ra.    gen. — ceu)\A,  p. — céipi'ôe, 

otherwise  written  buifceoip,  gen. — ceupA. 
\)eipcin,  a  small  bundle:  dim.  of  be<jpc,  a  bundle:  gen. 

beipu. 
CÁ,   what,   where:  an  interrogative  particle — it   eclipses 

the  verb. 
Cät>,  what:  an  interrogative  pronoun. 
Cû'i'L,   wìieie  is,   are:   a  contraction     for     ci    b-yuil, 

where  is. 
CÁipe,  cheese:  s.  m.  gen.  id. ;  nom.  to  cá,  understood — 

CÁ    Apán    iSgup   c<j,ij-e  A^Am,    I   have   bread  and 

cheese. 
Cac,  a  cat :  s.  m.  gen.  c&n:,  pi.  id. 
CófpA,   a   chest:    s.   m.   gen.  id.   pi.,  pifoe.     Voioi'n^ 

(V'Aoi  An)  s-cofpa,  under  the  chest. 
Coibb,  a  wood :  s.  f.  gen.,  coiLle,  n.  pi.  coillce,  fAoi'ti 

=  (fAoi  An)  5-C01LL,  to  the  wood. 
6uÁit>,   did  go :  v.  i.  pt.  tense  of  ceiẃ,  go.     'Co  under- 
stood before  cuAiii — -co  cuAit>  pé,  he  went. 
CuiT),  share,  portion  :  ?.  f.  gen.,  cooa,  pi.  coocA.      CÁ'tb 

mo  cuin-pi  Tie,  where  is  my  portion  of  it  ?     Si,  em- 
phatic  particle   after   noun  or   pronoun  whose  last 

vowel  is  blender. 
ÜATÌi,  an  ox  cr  bullock  :  s.  m.  gen.,  tJAirii,  pi.  id. 
Vie,  of  it:  prep,  pron.,   compound  of  •oe,  from,   off,   of, 

and  é,  he,  it.     T)e  =  t>e  é. 
•O'lc,  did  eat :  v.  t.,   pt.  tense  of  ii,  eat.     ü'ic  =  'oo  ic  ; 

■o'lc  An  CAC  bÁn  é,  the  wliite  cat  did  eat  it. 
ẃój,  did  burn  :  v.  t.,  pt.  tense  of  -ooj,  burn,  inf  ■oojat)  ; 

■DO  wog  An  ueine  é,  the  fire  did  burn  it.     Tlii^''past 

tense  and  the  imperative  are  pronounced  in  Munsier 

as  if  written  ■DÓ15,  nóij,  respectively. 
U'ól,   did  drink :  v.  t.  pt.  tense  of  ób,    drink,  inf.    ól. 

t)'ól=t)0  óL.     'O'ól  An  üAiii   é,   the  ox  dranlv  it. 

•dig  ÓI,  drinking. 
■Oiib,  black  :  an  adj.  comp.,  ouibe,  pi.  -Diiboi. 
■QubAipc,  did  say  :  v.  t.  pt.  tense  of  roeipmi  ;  imperative, 

Abaip,   s:iy  ;  inf.   -oo   pAw,  to   say.     Ilo    is    not    put 

before  üuüAipc,  nor  is  the  initial  aspirated. 


é.  he,  it :  accus.  case  of  \é,  he,  it. 

V'Á,  VA01,  under,  to:  a  prep:     trAoi'n,  irÁ'n=VAOi  An,  ^Á 

An,  to  the,  under  the  ;  fa'n  5-coilt,  to  the  wood  ; 

pis'ii  5-cófpA,  under  the  chest.      VÁ  with   the  article 

eclipses  the  noun.      In  Munster,  pÁis  pronounced  pé. 
pAC*il,  a  tooth:  s.  f.  g. — CAile,  pi.  pi&cbò.    A  CAipbeAn- 

pA-o  A  plAcbA,  tli.it  would  show  liis  teeth. 
joiipeA-o,  that  would  cry  :  v.  i.,  cond.  mood  of  guib,  cry 

(thou)  inf.  TJo  gob. 
JAippeAW,   that  would  laugh:  v.  i.,   cond.  mood,   JÁip, 

laugh  (thoul,  inf  T)0  jÁipe. 
lAppuTO  (&i<.),  looking  for :  v.  t.,   pres.  part;  iŵpp,   ask 

(thou),  inf.  ■o'lAppuTO,  to  ask.     This  participle  may 

be  translated  "  for  ;"  A15  lAppuiT)  beipcin  xcoVo,  for 

a  small  bundle  of  splinters, 
liuic,  did  quench  :  v.  t.,   pt.  tense.     ihi3c  An  cuifge  é, 

the  water  quenched  it, 
CAifbeanpi'D,  that  -would  shcnu :  v.  t.,  cond.  mood,  üAip- 

béin,  or  CAipbeÁn,  show  (thou),  inf.  no CAipbéAnAẂ, 

to  show. 
Ceine,  fire:  s.  f.  gen. — neAW,   pi.  cemce ;  •00  'ôo§  An 

reme  é.  the  fire  burned  it. 
Uipge,  water:  s.  m.  gen.  id.  pi.,  uipjróe  and  uii-geAWA. 

Exercise  I. 

This  exercise  is  so  easy  as  not  to  require 
a  translation  :  any  learner  can  translate  it 
by  the  help  of  the  vocabulary. 

■ÒJZò.  An  CAC  bÁn  fAoi'n  j-copjiA.  Ili't  -pé 
■pAorn  5-có)r]\A  Anotf  :  acá  yé  A15  An  ceine. 
-An  b-puil.  An  biíifcéin  A15  An  reme  ?  11i'l, 
■00  cuAfó  ]'é  ].'Aoi'n  5-C01ÌL.  CÁ'it  An  xiavcx 
■oub  Anoij\  -AcÁ  i'é  A15  An  uil'je  :  ah  b-yuit 
ye  Atj  ót  An  uij'ge  ?  II1  L  (or  ni  b-].-uib  ye 
A15  oL  An  uifge.  An  ]AAib  An  •OAiii  uub  A15 
An  uifje?  Ill  ^Atb  ;  acc  acá  ]'é  Awoty  A15 
An  5-C01II.  \)ei-ò  yé  A15  An  uij'je  Anocc.  CÁ 
]iAib  An  búi]'céi]i  ?  0Í  •pé  A15  An  5-coill ; 
ACÁ  fe  Auot]'  A15  An  ceine  ;  ajii]"  beni  ye 
Anocc  Atj  An  uij-ge. 

Idiomatic  : — 

^n  b-i."uit  AjtAn  AjAC  ?     tli'l  A]\An  AjAni, 

ACC    ACÁ     CÁl]-0     AJAm,    AJU-p     ACA    AllÁn     AI5 

ConiÁ]'.  -c\n  nAib  cÁi]'e  Aice?  Di  cÁij'e 
Aju]'  A]iÁn  Aice.  •<î^5ur  bí  uifge  AjAtn-'pA 
Aju]'  AjAC-i'A.  -An  -pAib  cetne  Atge?  Hi 
pAib;  ACC  "OO  bi  beA]ic  fgobb  Aige.  An 
b-i.-uiL  An  tJAiii  "oub  A15  An  ni-biji]-céip? 
nil  ]'e  Aige  Anoi]-,  acc  -oo  bi  -i'é  Aige. 

Exercise  II. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  play  used  by  chil- 
dren when  I  was  a  boy.  I  forget  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  as  well  as  the  forfeits  at  the 
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end.  Should  any  correspondent  send  these 
and  a  description  of  the  play,  they  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Journal. 

Cax)  CÁ  Annpn  ajẃc  ?  -(\]iÁn  ẃ'f  cÁii'o. 
CÁ'il  mo  cuit)-p  -óe  ?  "O'ic  ŵn  cäc  bÁti  é. 
CÁi'Lŵn  CAcbÁn  ?  Cuáná  ]'é  pAoi'n  5-có):noi. 
CÁi'b  An  cói-iiA?  "Óój  ŵn  ceme  é.  CÁi'L 
ẃn  ceine?  1Ì1úc  ŵn  c-uifje  é.  CÁi'L  ẃn 
c-uif  ge  ?  TD'óL  An  ■OAiii  é  ?  CÁi'l  An  uwiii  ? 
1ÌlA]\b  An  búi]'céi](  é.  CÁ'i'b  An  buifcéin? 
CuAi-ô  fé  -pAoi'n  5-coibt  A15  iai\hui-ò  beincín 
l'golb,  Agu)"  A  tiúbAiiic  i'é  Aonne  a  juib- 
yeó.x>,  nó  a  5Áip]:eAü,  tio  a  cAn^beAnfAu  a 
p  acIa. 

What  have  you  [got]  there  ?  (literally, 
what  is  there  with  thee  ?)  Bread  and 
cheese.  Where  is  my  portion  of  it  ?  The 
white  cat  did  eat  it.  Where  is  the  white 
cat?  It  went  under  the  chest.  Where  is 
the  chest?  The  fire  burned  it.  Where  is 
the  fire  ?  The  water  quenched  it.  Where 
is  the  water  ?  The  ox  drank  it.  Where  is 
the  ox  ?  The  butcher  killed  it.  Where  is 
the  butcher?  He  went  to  the  wood  for  a 
small  bundle  of  wood-splinters,  and  he  said 
that  any  one  who  would  cry,  or  laugh,  or 
would  show  his  teeth. 

P.S. — 'Oo  is  expressed  or  understood 
before  the  past  tense  of  the  verb. 


CojiCAij,  An  pceAtiiATJ 

lÁ  -06  SAiiiAin — 1SS5. 

Cum  piA-eAjAip  1ni]'leAbAi]A 
TiA  ^'''étiibje. 
U  ■Duine-uAfAil — 1f  oc  liom    tiÁc   i'utü, 
feAÌjÄiiieAcc,  'nÁ  nÁióce  juncA  jjieAniiiA^iA 

AÜÁ  A^Am  lé   CU]\    CÚJAC  A    5-CÓ1JA    An    céAT) 

uiriiijA  eite  ■Deo'  leAbAH,  acc  fgéAb  "ooibb 
■oiombÁüAC — I'^eAtA-bAi)'  tlibbiAm  Hi  V^^S'li- 
JAtl  A  Ti5o]\riiuA-ó,*  ü'éuj  An  ceAC|u\iiiA-ó  lÁ 

*  SopcuuAW — Four  miles  south-west  of  Youghal.     The 
district  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Barony." 


üéAj  uen  liii  ■peo.  An  Aoif  a  cpi  pcix),  Ajuf 
tj'a-óLacäü  a  "o-UeAiTiiJubt-nA-CAiiiiuije* 
■o'ei)"  A  beic  -OA  bbiAüAin  Agup  •oacau  'ha 
oiTje.  Î1Í  ]iAib  rnópÁn  l-'eA]\  a  g-Cútje  tnútiiAn 
•00b'  pojÌAmcA  A  iToleAcc-ceAngAin  riA  h- 
éi]\eÁti'  nÁ  é.  "O'fÁj  -pé  beAn  Ajup  cpiuji 
cLAÍno  (mjcAn  aju]' bei|\c  liiAc)  50  •oólÁpAc 
'nATDiAij.Aju]- Ai]i  Af"on  ^u\\  cújiAHi  cjiÁibceAÓ 
é,  ip  oibliojÁir)  uobiionAG  liomA   beic   aj 

f5|\íob  CÚJAC — 

"  Suiü  mé  fíop,  bé  inAccnAiii  lÁn, 
"Oo  béigeAp  nio  iÁiii  y6.m'  jpuAO  ; 
J^x\]\  cuic  ppAf A  -oiAnA  r>eó\\, 
Óm'  -óeApcAib  Ai)t  An  bpéup  aiilia]-." 

SeÁjvMi  ÓCoileÁni. 

Cloipm  biij  jéu]!,  júbcAc  uaijucac, 
•djTO,  éuj-CAomeAC,  líotiriiAp,  'LuAnTineAc; 
111  A]!  ýAob-juc  conie  a  ]tottAü  cpAJA — 
"OiAn-pjneAD  clAine  c|\é  pAnfAc  mÁ  ! 

ÜÁ  "Oonnt  jAn  peiwrn — ni't  meiẃm  nA  f-tuAJ, 
Ó  buAileAt)  An  cneibl  a  5-ceill  JopcjiuA-ó, 
"Oo  jLao-óaid  nA  iroiiine  ó  céni  if  cóiiigAii, 
50  foc|\AiD  UiLliAm  Uí  ireAjiJAib  lojiiiAji. 

"O'  imci j  An  niAit)e  •|u\niA'ò  ']'  An  ]'ciúi]i, 
ÜÁ  'n  polA  yínre  50  b]iÁc  'yM^  ẃ]\  ; 
"  CÁ'n  bÁt)  Ai]i  drift" — X)A  ]^uaca-ó  ai]i  |-nÁm, 
'S  cÁ  b]:«.\j].-A]i  A)iip  üi  cóiii  -oiLeA]'  lÁiii  ? 

1]'  TDÚbAC  Lioni  yS.  líoj  jAn  bjuj  Á]i  nibile, 
LócnAn  jlinn  jIaii  -tVoib-11lAC-Coible — 
ÜÁ'n     *  í)>xpúiiAc"    ■ouAi]\c— ní'L   vua]\   ua 

fjHiob, 
Aàv  ìwye  lé  buAipc,  1110  ■óuaui  ■oá  ]'níoiii. 

ní  cioc]?At)  léni'  penn  leAc  yeAbAf  a  cpeice, 
X)o    cAbAiiic    uo'ii    léAJcói]!    A    Iaoió    có^]^ 

jAé-ôibje  ; 
ÜÁ  5lieAn  nA5-cóniAi\fAn  a  5-cóm]iAin  niA]\b, 
^gup   cÁ'n    CeAn    jtaoIa-ó  ^ah   léi5eAn    50 

TDCApb  ! 


*  CeAmpull  Yii  CJipuje — Four  miles  north  of  Middla- 
)n. 
+  ■001111 — King  of  the  Irish  Muses — P.S. 
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VoijiceAvi. 
A    'o-UeAiiipuLL    riA    Cwjiumje,  'Léijeŵ'ò    a 

■o-cuAniA  é, 
■A  'o-'UeAniput'L  nA  CA]i]uii5e,  ■o'ýÁjbAt)  50 

yuA]\  é  ; 
A  T)-üeAnipuli  riA  CAijiuige,  rri'l,  acc  a  coiii- 

A]ltA, 
ÜÁ  AtlAm  AnjpA'OAin  AIJ-alClll-tlA-JCOtilACCA. 
PÁÜ]1A1C  ScÚnTDÚIl. 


THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 
We  were  long  looking  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Malley's  translation  of  Fr.  Front's  poem, 
but  like  every  good  thing  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, it  was  hard  to  be  got  when  wanted. 
However,  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Tnam  News,  has  come  to  our  assistance,  and 
from  the  Gaelic  column  in  its  issue  of  January 
8th  we  have  extracted  the  translation.  It 
is  a  pity  that  no  other  Irish  paper  that  we 
are  aware  of  helps  like  the  Tuaiii  News  to 
preserve  our  native  poetry  and  literature,'or 
rather  it  is  a  crying  shame  on  the  Irish  Press. 

cl05<x  se^MTomn. 

[translation.] 
By  Rev.  Thomas  O'Mallev. 

OiTDeAiin  jeAn  mo  tionAW, 
'W  UAip  bi-óini  A15  pniUAineA'ò 
■diji  cl^ogAib  SeAnxJÚm 

-A15  pcApAüceoii, 
IÌIaji  ceotcA  pAHCAip, 
Op  cionn  in'  05  Ápuip, 
tlÁ]!  pÁj  A  cuiiiine 

111  o  cuoitie  j^o  poll ; 
lD)t)eAnn  m'  incinn  cóijée 
Lé  pniuAineAX)  111'  01  je 

Ai]\  pCAt)  1110  piúbAÍCA, 

'S  me  lÁn  •oe  jnAoi  ; 
ÍT1a]i  jeAtt  nÁ]i  cuaLap 
<Xon  clog  A  buAilcAp 
1TIa]i  clojA  SeAvi'oúin 

A\\\  bÁ]ip  nA  Laoi. 
*Oo  piúbAil  me  An  ciunntie 
'5«p  cuaIap  tuinne 
tÌA  5-CI05  ip  binne 

X)'  A  b-puil  pAOi  'n  ppéi]i : 


ŵjup  tuApgAt)  buAinineAc 
TIa  tJ-ceAngcA  b-puAimneAc; 
-<\cc  tug  CÚ  bÁpn  Ai)i 

A  5-ceot  50  léi|i. 
Le  cuiiiine  '|i  buitbe 
Láh  pAo]i  •00  elite, 
"Oo  pACAp  'OAm-pA 

Le  bpÓT)  Ó  cpoiTJe, 
50  m-b'pio]i  nÁ]i  cuaIap 
-Aon  clog  A  buAilcAp 
niAji  clojA  SeAnt)úin, 

-<\ip  bÁpp  riA  Laoi. 

"Oo  cuaIap  jlópAt) 
O  clog  Alb  inó]\A 
Ppi'm-cill  nA  Róiiiie 

111  Ap  coipneAC  ccAnn, 
•Ajup  clojA  jÁiptìe 
A^■^  liiApgAt)  'iin  Áijroe, 
Awn  Airo-cill  pÁpip, 

O  bÁpp  nA  111-beAnn  ; 
^cc  pop  buu  binne 
"Do  ceolcA  5)iinne 
'Ha  ]'cAp  cill  peAtiAip 

^i]i  An  üibep  buioe. 
O  !  ip  pi'op  nÁp  cuaIap 
Aon  clog  A  buAileAp 
IllA)!  clogA  SeAntìúm 

<\i]i  bApji  nA  Laoi. 

ÜÁ  cÁil  gAn  eugAO 
-Aip  clog  nA  5l'é'5®> 
.<\  g-cill  llAoim  Sopi 

L)it)eAnn  CiqicAC  •oeun 
A\\\  cui]i  'p  Aip  bcAnnA 
'S  le  glópcAib  ceAnnA 
A\-^  puAgAijic  ujinAige 

"O'  Á  pobul  pém. 
Ill  cnuicim  leo  pin — 
L)it)eAt)  ACA  An  gleo  pm, 
Oi|i  CÁ  ceol  niop  AnpA 

L101T1  péin  1  g-cjioi-oe  : 
1]"  pio]\  nÁp  cuaIap 
-don  clog  A  buAilcAp 
IllAp  clogA  ScAn-oúin 

A\\\  bÁpp  nA  Laoi. 
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THE   SOUNDS   AND   LETTERS   OF 

THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

(Continued.) 

We  may  add  to  our  former  remarks  on 
what  may  be  called  the  dialectical  sounds 
of  e^,  that  this  diphthong  in  Connaught 
before  t)  final  follows  the  sound  of  a  in  a 
similar  situation,  viz.,  that  of  inii.  Thus, 
ice<-\-ô,  eating,  is  pronounced  iciutii.  In 
South  Connaught,  the  au  or  ga-o  in  the 
analytic  form  of  the  habitual  past  and  con- 
ditional mood  of  verbs  is  pronounced  ac  or 
CAC.  Thus,  buAilcAt)  i'é,  he  used  to  strike,  is 
pronounced  buAileAC  fé,  the  a  having  its 
obscure  sound.  This  is  the  general  practice 
throughout  Munster.  In  this  termination 
in  Scotch  Gaelic  the  -o  is  quiescent,  and  has 
no  effect  on  the  preceding  a  or  eA. 

In  the  ancient  language  the  diphthong 
cA  was  not  in  use,  a  single  e,  or  a  peculiar 
character  something  like  the  small  Roman 
f,  and  representing  always  the  long  sound, 
taking  its  place.  The  necessity  for  greater 
strictness  in  the  observation  of  the  rule  caoI 
le  CAot,  as  also  for  distinguishing  such 
words  as  jeuii  or  geA)!  and  5eÁji)\,  i:éAi]i, 
yeA]!,  and  feÁ|\|\,  caused  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  this  diphthong.  There 
is  thus  every  reason  for  retaining  it  in  use, 
for  the  orthography  of  modern  Irish  would 
suffer  without  it. 

X. 


The  diphthong  ei  is  variable,  that  is,  it 
may  be  long  or  short.  It  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  consonants  preceding  and 
following  it  slender.  Its  effect  on  the  con- 
sonants accompanying  it  is,  as  with  other 
diphthongs  and  vowels,  much  less  per- 
ceptible in  the  case  of  the  labials  and  the 
hard  1,  and  n  than  in  that  of  the  palatals 
and  Unguals  and  the  thick  1  and  n.  But 
we  shall  return  to  this  point  more  in  detail 
when  treating  of  the  consonants. 

This  diphthong  has  only  two  normal 
sounds,  the  long,  as  in  cenn,  a  step,  pro- 
nounced almost  like  the  English  word, 
came,  only  slightly  more  open,  and  the 
short,  as  in  ceifc,  a  question,  where  the 
short  English  e  in  best  is  heard.     It  must, 


however,  be  observed  that  in  such  words 
the  1  is  not  quite  silent,  but  is  pronounced 
very  slightly,  so  as  to  affect  the  succeeding 
consonant.  Thus,  -çém  is  not  pronounced 
exactly  like  the  English  word,  fane,  a  slight 
1  sound  being  heard  before  the  "  hard"  n. 
This  1  sound  Is  however  so  very  short  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  unless  to  a  good  ear, 
but  its  effect  on  the  consonant  changes  the 
character  of  the  latter.  An  exception  to 
these  two  sounds  is  found  in  the  word  eijiij, 
and  in  beró,  in  which  the  diphthong  has 
generally  in  Connaught  the  sound  of  the 
English  i  in  smile. 

Examples  of  the  long  sound  may  be 
found  in  such  words  as  Aneiji,  last  night  ; 
béic,  a  shout ;  béilbmn,  sweet-mouthed  ; 
belle,  a  meal ;  bérni,  a  blow ;  ceite,  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife,  each  other  ;  céilLi-òe,  wise  ; 
cenn,  a  step,  a  degree  ;  ceip,  wax  ;  ceijiu,  a 
trade  ;  céi|\in,  a  plaster ;  céif,  a  young  sow  ; 
ueiireAt,  churlishness  ;  •Dei5beu]"AC,  moral  ; 
■oemcACT),  vehemence  ;  neipc,  alms ;  ■oéif- 
cion,  disgust ;  éi  jeAiii,  a  cry  ;  éi5ceA]\c,  in- 
justice, trespass  ;  eijeAn,  éijin,  necessity  ; 
éilij,  accuse  ;  éinmt),  anything  ;  01)16,  Ire- 
land ;  éi]-ü,  hearken  ;  éiceAC,  a  falsehood  ; 
i:éi-oi]i,  a  possibility  ;  ireiTini,  need,  occasion ; 
yell,  a  holiday  ;  iréili]ie,  an  almanac  ;  f  em, 
self;  yei]',  a  synod,  a  parliament;  féic,  a 
sinew  ;  geibcAnn,  jéibion,  géibcAl,  jéiiniol, 
bonds,  restraint ;  géill,  submit  ;  jémi,  a 
lowing  of  cattle  ;  jéijie,  sharpness  ;  léij, 
read  ;  léig,  leave,  abandon  ;  leijeA]-,  a  cure  ; 
léini,  leap ;  léme,  a  shirt  ;  50  léip,  al- 
together;  léifg,  sloth;  melt),  a  quantity; 
111  ell,  grind  ;  péiyc,  a  worm  ;  ]iéi]-e,  a  span  ; 
Héice,  a  ram  ;  \\ém,  ready ;  jieitiij,  agree ; 
jiéicij,  reconcile,  arrange ;  yem,  blow  ; 
ciiAim  céile,  a  lime  tree.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  accent  marked 
above  on  the  ei,  in  the  words  "oeijbeiiyAc, 
yei-ôm,  leijeŵf,  though  the  diphthong  is 
long.  This  is  because  before  5  or  w  the 
diphthong  ei  is  always  long.  We  shall 
afterwards  refer  to  the  dialectical  diph- 
thongal sound  used  in  such  cases  in 
Munster. 

The  short  sound  is  heard  in  such  words 
as  the  following  : — beiji,  bear,  carry  ;  bei^ic, 
two  persons ;  beic,  a  birchtree  ;  ceil,  con- 
ceal ;  ceiy,  a  bog-road  ;   ceipsig,  question  ; 
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ceic]\e,  four ;  ve^\,,  a  lathe ;  -oeilb,  a  coun- 
tenance :  ■oeiniin,  certain  ;  "oeiji,  say  ;  tieine, 
an  end  ;  -oeifi,  comeliness  ;  •oeièpii\,  haste  ; 
"oeicneẃf,  diligence;  feile,  arrant;  yeilm, 
a  farm  ;  ye\t,  wait  on ;  jeniineAt),  the  winter  ; 
gem,  beget  ;  gei]!,  grease  ;  jeiiipAW,  a  hare  ; 
jeij',  an  obligation  ;  teig,  let ;  ieif,  exposed  ; 
leif,  with  him  (in  these  two  words  the  I  is 
pronounced  differently)  ;  teicixj,  the  like  ; 
Tnei]ib,  sultry,  weak  ;  meiiij,  rust ;  nieifge, 
drunkenness  ;  meifneOkC, courage;  neiriicion- 
cAc,  innocent ;  peic,  a  dwarf  elder  ;  -neitiie, 
fatness  ;  iieitiife,  a  staff;  niA-óm  feicne,  a 
rupture  ;  -peile,  spittle ;  feitiTDe,  a  snail ; 
yeitc,  a  dropping  (as  of  tears) ;  j'einim, 
minstrelsy;  |-ei)\be,  bitterness;  •peipse,  a 
fading  ;  feifj,  sedge  ;  ^'eij-eAu,  sixth  ;  j'eite, 
a  hide. 

As  this  diphthong  is  variable,  the  accent 
should  always  be  marked  on  the  e  when  it 
is  long,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  excepted 
above.  The  diphthongs  éA  and  ia  are 
regularly  attenuated  into  éi,  and  the  diph- 
thongs eA  and  ia  into  ei.  Thus,  ia  is  some- 
times attenuated  into  éi,  but  more  fre- 
quently into  61.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
process  of  making  broad  or  leAcnujA-ó  ei 
is  changed  into  e<\.  Thus  éŵn,  a  bird,  be- 
comes in  the  genitive  em,  eAc,  a  steed,  eic, 
ciAtl  makes  céiile,  while  jpeim  makes 
gUCAiriA.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
sounds  61  short  and  oi  short  closely  ap- 
proach each  other  in  certain  cases,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  broad  consonant  preceding 
01  causing  what  difference  exists.  The 
sounds  of  et,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
are  the  only  correct  normal  sounds  of  this 
diphthong  in  the  language. 

ClAnn  ConcobAin. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


A\\\  p<\1S  ^AgllS  bus  10S<\. 

A1H  teAnAiiiuin. 


^cc,  yiAj-'jiocAiu  I'lb,  CÁ  b-puib  cÁiiine 
ío|-A  Ai]\  ireA-ó  nA  h-Aimi-iiie  I'o  ?  CÁ  b-yuil 
A  ■òeifciobAib  ?  Ca  b-)ruiL  ha  h-Abj'-ooiL  ? 
CÁ  b-iruil  An  ifiumncip  a  bi  -pAoi  jac  uile 
■pone  oiblio^Áit)  ŵge?  CÁ  b-puit  An  rhumn- 
ci]i  A  bi  boWAjA  x>'  Á)i  cug  Sé  a  n-éij-ocAcc? 


CÁ  b-puib  An  iTiuinnci|i  a  bi  bAÌb  x>  A]\  cu^ 
Sé  A  j-cAinc?  CÁ  b-puil  An  liiuinnciii  a  bi 
bACAc  x>  Aji  cuj  Sé  A  j5-coip-òeAcc  ?  CÁ 
b-yuit  An  riiinnncip  a  b<  ■OAbb  x>  a]i  cuj  Sé 
A^AtíAiic?  CÁb-fuitnAtiAoine  AbíbuAilce 
\\o\  be  ptÁij  Ajup  be  5Ab]\A  x>  ají  cuj  Sé 
flAince?  -Ajup  cÁ  b-puit  nA  üAoine  a  bí 
Aj  bobA-ò  Y^  5-c]\éA|'Ó5  A  cuj  Sé  Aip  Aif 
AmcApg  nA  m-beo  ?  CÁ  piAt)  i  n-A  j-ccolAt), 
neAtiiAi)ieAc  ai|-\  a  b-pACi\ún  ;  nó  cÁ  p'At)  in 
pn  Ajuf  CA  -piAt)  corh  miobuiueAc  no  coni 
clAüAijieAc  Ajuf  nAc  ■o-aoc|rAiD  pAt)  A 
Iacai]!  le  itocaL  a  cu|\  AfceAC  ai)i  a  f-on. 

■dgup  CA  b-puib  peAüAn,  An  jAii-jnieAC  a 
cug  A  liióit)  tjo  T)Á  "o-cjiéijireAt)  An  ■ooriiAn  6- 
nAc  •o-c]>ei5|:eAt)  -pe  C  Agup  50  teAnpAt)  pé 
50  h-euj  é?  nio  leun,  a  ■ôeAjibjiAicpe,  nf 
luÁice  A  connAipc  peAt)Ap  a  lÌlAijipci]!  1 
ü-ceAnncA,  ni  luAice  a  connAi]\c,  pe  nA 
pAi  JTDiui|M  j  X)  A  buAlAt)  Aj^up  'd'a  bogATÌ) ;  ni 
tuÁice  connAi]ic  pe  50  pAib  a  AnAtn  puAjiAC 
pern  1  5-concAbAi]ic  'nA  cpéijpe  C  50  ■01'onÁi- 
peAc,  Agup,  ni  1i-é  AriiÁm  guji  rjiéig  pé  6-,  acc 
peun  pé  G,  Agup  ni  h-é  AtiiAm  guji  cpéig  pé 
Agup  jup  -peun  pe  é,  acc  iTiionnuij  pe 
a]m'p  Agup  <>.\'ýx,  cug  pe  X)iA'ntlilecuTÌiAccAC 
1  tÁCAi]i  be  beic  in  a  piAt)nuipe  nAC 
b-pACA  ■peApiiAtti  G:  An  clA-ÓAijie  puApAC 
pjiob  pe  beip  Agup  "00  pÁg  pé  a  lÌlÁijipcip 
bocc  in  pn  inA]i  An  b-piA-ô  AmeApg  riA 
inAupAiu — tnAujiAib  puilccACA  ipnmn  bi  A15 
CAcpAn  50  h-ocpAC  Ai]i  pon  A  cuit)  p-otA. 

'SeAt),  A'óeA]\bi\Áicne,mAT)HAróeA  peubpAO 
huile  bAÌb  in  A  colAnn  ó  céibe,  -oa  m- 
beiweAt)  ujüApÁp  An  "obiji-o  aca.  A  tug 
ApceAc  G  pAoi  ■òein  uAct)A]\Án  nA  cipe,  A15 
bAjAipc,  munA  b-puijeAt)  piAüpAn  ceAt)  An 
pun  A  bi  in  A  n-inncinn  a  cup  1  ngniorii, 
munA  b-puijeAX)  ■piAT>  ceAt)  íopA  "oo  cup 
cutn  bÁip,  50  g-CAiblpeAW  pe-peAn  pAbAji  An 
pii; — 50  g-CAitlpeATJ  -pe  a  oipige  Agup, 
b'péit)!)!,  A  ceAnn  An  Aomp-eAcc  beó.  Ate 
bi  piop  A15  píoLÁt)  50  pAib  lopA  neAiii- 
cionncAC.  "OubAipc  A  coinpiAp  lei)'  50  )\Aib  ; 
T)ubAi]\c  A  bcAU  beip  50  pAib.  -dip  luAi'gÁn 
iiiAji  \\x\  Agu)'  1  -o-ceAnncA  emip  ojiuujia-o 
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A  coinpAij'  ẃguf  A  f-ocA]!  j'AojA'LcAC  t)'  ỳeuc 
yé  An  inncleAcu  fo  le  riAC  fAO^'AU  A^uy 
riAc  n-uAOtifAt)  ^'e  G  acc  50  b-yÁgpAt)  ]-e  1 
lAifiAib  n<\  n-'OAoineAt)  é. 

Sé  pii,  but)  jnÁi' 1  TneA|'5  riA  n-1utiAit)e 

l'UAj'gẃllc  A    CAbA1]\C  'DO  JDHlOj-UllAC  elglll   111 

011Ó1H  A  I'AOncA  féiii  Ó  fclAbui-òeAcc  ha  1i- 
1/6  beic  ■M\\  ■LeAnAiiium. 


Nottcrs  of  33ooft5,  $iu 


EUi^s  Irish  Education  Directory  and  Scholastic  Guide  for 
1886.  Fifth  year  of  issue.  Dublin :  E.  Ponsoney, 
M.  H.  Gill,  &c. 

This  excellent  work  becomes  every  year  more  indispen- 
sable to  every  Irishman  intereíteJ  in  any  way  in  educa- 
tional matters.  The  father  of  a  family,  the  teacher,  the 
student,  the  Press  writer,  in  short,  every  person  already 
educated,  or  aspiring  to  become  so,  will  find  in  it,  com- 
pressed into  a  handy  volume,  an  amount  of  information 
relating  to  primary,  intermediate  and  higher  education  in 
Irel  m^l  not  available  in  any  other  quarter.  The  very  full 
indi  'i  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  will  enable  him  to  find 
witl  ease  the  information  sought  ;  the  calendar  will  give 
him  tU  the  educational  "fixtures"  for  18S6;  the  digest  of 
the  '  Uicatiunal  census  and  parliamentary  votes  for  educa- 
tiou,  '  ;ience  and  art  in  1S85,  will  put  him  an  couraiit  of 
any  changes  that  may  have  lately  occurred  ;  while  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  examinations,  prizes,  scholarships,  and  the 
various  professional  bodies  connected  with  education,  will 
be  of  invaluable  service.  The  large  appendix  containing 
notices  of  educational  establishments  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  publishers'  educational 
lists,  school  requisites,  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matter,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service 
to  inquirers  into  these  matters.  We  would  direct  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Celtic  pass  and 
honour  subjects  in  the  various  Royal  University  examina- 
tions, those  for  the  examinations  in  the  three  Intermediate 
grades,  the  results  fees  for  Irish  as  an  extra  subject,  under 
the  National  Board,  at  page  202,  and  the  notice  of  the 
Gaelic  Union,  at  page  311.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
this  useful  manual  to  all  teachers,  civil  service  students, 
and  parents  and  guardians. 


Prospectus,  with  Excerpts,  of  the  Society  for  Utilizing  the 
Welsh  Language,  in  association  -with  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Cymmrodorion. 

Like  the  Gaelic  Union,  the  above  Society  does  not  pur- 
pose to  hinder  in  any  way  the  spread  of  the  English 
tongue  in  the  Principality,  but  rather  to  promote  its  more 
intelligent  acquirement  along  with  the  more  literary  culti- 
vation of  the  native  language.  The  Welsh  language  is  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  schools  of  the  We  sh- 
speaking  parts  of  the  Principa'ity,  and  the  Society  pur- 
poses to  remedy  this  evil.  Did  our  space  at  present  per- 
mit us,  we  should  quote  some  of  the  excerpts  printed  after 
the  prospectus.  Some  of  these  bear  just  as  much  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Irish  as  on  that  of  the  Welsh  language. 
We  purpose  hereafter  returning  more  fully  to  this  subject. 


Notice. — We  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  put  off 
till  our  next  number  the  pulilication  of  a  number  of 
valuable  contributions  from  Irish  scholars,  correspondents, 
»S:c.  However,  the  publication  of  No.  24  will  be  advanced 
lor  this  purpose  sooner  than  usual,  especially  as  there  has 
been  such  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  number. 


TJUAllAme  riA  miò-ò  jhAe-oiL^e,  Aif\  na  t\X'^  1  n-eŵ5Jt\ 
cpé  cúpani  ûii  c-1"aoi  oipbiẃnii 5,  Q.  X).  CleAbep, 
mAille  te  cijtignAtii  ó  Chóiiioiii\te  AonüAùc-a  na 
SAewlge. 

This  neatly-printed  collection  of  Irish  poetry  was 
brought  out  at  the  expense  of  a  member  of  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver,  and  revised 
and  corrected  for  the  Press  by  other  members  of 
Council  residing  in  Dublin.  It  is  not  published,  but  only 
printed  for  private  circulation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  poems,  which  are  old  favourites,  all  the  others 
were  written  or  composed  within  the  last  decade  of  years, 
some  in  America,  others  in  Ireland.  The  book,  in  com- 
parison with  most  Irish  printed  works,  is  remarkably  free 
from  errors  of  the  Press. 

Received  Scottish  Celtic  lievieiv.  No.  4,  and  Transac- 
tions of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  our  next  issue. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

EîjE    ©aeltc   ìKiuon, 

BEING      THE      HISTORY     OF      THE      IRISH 
LANGUAGE  REVIVAL  MOVEMENT  IN  1885. 

Ctincu)'  Cuminn  riA  J'^EWtje. 

The  history  of  the  movement  entitled  "  The  Irish  Lan- 
guage Revival"  is  for  the  year  1S85  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Association  called  "  The  Gaelic 
Union  for  the  Preservation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Irish 
Language."  That  so  little  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year  in  the  interests  of  the  native  language,  in  comparison 
with  what  is  effected  in  other  countries,  need  not  surprise 
us  when  we  consider  the  general  apathy  into  which  the 
Irish-speaking  portion  of  our  people  have  sunk  towards 
the  liteiary  cultivation  of  their  native  tongue,  the  obstruc- 
tive policy  of  the  National  Board,  the  dislike  of  a  portion 
of  the  English-speaking  Irish  towards  the  old  language  of 
their  country,  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  the 
great  expense  and  trouble  of  printing  books  in  Irish,  the 
unin^tructed  state  of  public  opinion  on  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  language  question,  the  small  amount 
of  support  received  by  the  Gaelic  Union,  and  the  prejudice 
and  opposition  excited  against  it  in  the  Iiish  metropolis. 
However,  the  Gaelic  Union,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  has  kept  steadily  on  its  way,  doing  good  and 
useful  work  for  the  language,  offending  no  sect  or  party, 
dis'-'-'din,' calumnies  and  opposuiun,  i--suing  the  finest 
periodical  ever  brought  out  in  the  native  tongue,  _en- 
cuur.iging  the  study  of  the  language  by  awarding  prizes 
to  teachers,  conducting  an  Irish  class,  collecting  local 
traditions  and  folk-lore,  and,  whenever  it  got  an  oppor- 
tunity, making  use  of  the  public  press,  as  far  as  possible, 
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to  educate  public  opinion.  The  Irish  Language  Revival 
has  through  its  means  scored  a  decided  advance,  and  the 
Council  hopes,  not  without  reason,  that  during  the  pre- 
sent year  that  advance  will  be  still  more  rapid. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1SS4.  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  there  were  still  in  Ireland  over  a  million  of  persons, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  habitually  spoke  and  thought 
in  Irish,  although  they  might  make  use  of  some  words  of 
English  in  their  communications  with  strangers,  while 
the  rest  knew  the  language  to  a  certain  extent,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  Irish-speaking 
population  by  lamine  and  emigration.  But  the  school  in- 
struction ol  this  population  is  most  unsatisfactory,  their 
native  language  being  in  its  course  entirely  ignored,  except 
sometimes  when  the  children  are  about  to  leave  school. 
The  Reply  to  the  Memorandum  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  printed  by  the  Gaelic  Union,  treats 
fully  of  this  question.  But  not  only  are  the  educational 
rights  of  the  Irish-speaking  population  entirely  ignored, 
but  their  legal  rights  in  the  higher  law  courts  and  in  the 
petty  sessions  courts,  their  rights  as  dispensary  ]3atients, 
as  tax  and  rale-payers,  and  in  various  other  capacities,  are 
persistently  disregarded.  The  Gaelic  Union  has  by  means 
of  the  Press  endeavoured,  though  not  with  great  success, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  call  attention  to  these  facts. 
It  also  sent  deputations  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  National  Education  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
during  the  past  year  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  lay 
before  them  these  and  similar  facts. 

In  April.  1SS4,  Mr.  J.  Fleming  had  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  Mr.  D.  Coniyn  having  for  a 
length  of  time  previously  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the 
work  of  the  Gaelic  Union.  But  during  18S5,  for  want  of 
an  adequate  number  of  subscribers,  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  was  a  great  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
Association,  seeing  that  its  former  management  had 
involved  it  in  debt,  even  before  the  issuing  of  the  Journal 
had  been  determined  on.  Afterwards  every  number  of 
the  Journal  was  published  at  a  loss.  It  is  true,  public- 
spirited  members  of  the  Council,  and  one  or  two  gentle- 
men in  America  and  London,  came  to  the  rescue,  or  else 
the  Journal  could  not  have  been  continued  at  all ;  but  the 
Council  must  express  its  decided  opinion  that  it  is  not 
fair  that  the  principal  burden  of  such  an  enterprise  should 
be  left  by  the  Irish  public  on  a  few  self-sacrificing  men, 
and  they  must  consequently  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  issue  of  the  only  periodical  in  Ireland  in  the 
Irish  language  must  necessarily,  under  such  circumstances, 
cease.  The  working  members  of  the  Council,  besides 
contributing  liberally  according  to  their  means  towards 
expenses,  do  all  the  literary  and  clerical  work  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  and  Gaelic  Journal  gratuitously,  they  have 
travelled  at  their  own  expense  to  Irish-spe.aking  districts 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  their 
linguistic  peculiarities,  and  have  given  their  time  and 
labour  in  various  other  ways  in  the  cause  of  their  native 
language.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  efforts  will  ulti- 
mately not  be  without  good  fruit,  however  at  the  present 
time  they  may  be  disregarded.  If  they  do  not  fully  suc- 
ceed it  shall  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 

One  way  in  which  the  Gaelic  Union  has  promoted 
throughout  the  country  the  study,  practice,  and  literary  cul- 
tivation of  the  native  language  has  been  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Already  in  each  of 
the  years,  iSSo  and  iSSi,  it  had  awarded  £"^0  in  prizes  to 
students  in  the  Intermediate  Course  who  had  obtained 
the  greatest  number  of  marks  in  Celtic.  It  had  also 
bought  up  all  the  copies  of  O'Donovan's  Grammar  in  the 
market,  and  distributed  these  to  schoolmasters  according 
to  their  results  in  Celtic.     It  had  brought  its  influence 


to  bear  in  helping  to  induce  the  Royal  University 
authorities  to  establish  prizes  for  Celtic,  and  in  obtaining 
the  modification  of  other  examinations  in  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  language.  But  its  pecuniary  resources  failing, 
it  was  unable  to  continue  the  giving  of  Intermediate  and 
other  prizes.  At  this  juncture  a  member  of  its  Council, 
Rev.  E.  Cleaver,  came  forward  and  contributed  a  fund 
for  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  teachers  of  Irish  according 
to  the  results  in  seven  of  the  Irish-speaking  counties. 
The  conditions  for  winning  these  prizes  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Gaelic  Journal.  The  correspondence  of 
these  teachers  with  the  Council,  if  it  could  be  published, 
would  form  an  interesting  and  important  item  in  the 
history  of  the  Irish  Language  Revival.  Afterwards 
attother  member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Derry, 
offered  prizes  in  his  own  county  for  proficiency  in  the 
Irish  language.  The  teachers  in  one  or  two  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  prizes  were  offered  neglected 
altogether  to  compete. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Gaelic  Union  served  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  language  was  by  procuring  the  insertion, 
as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  of  matter  in  that  language,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  correct  spelling  and  grammar,  in  the 
public  press.  In  this  way  it  had  for  some  years  conducted 
a  Gaelic  column  in  the  Irishman  and  Shavirock,  Lessons 
in  Irish  m  Young  Ireland,  and  a  Grammar  Course  in  the 
IrisÎL  Teachers  JojirnaL  But  space  for  this  purpose  became 
no  longer  available,  except  in  the  Irishman,  which,  till  its 
extinction,  contained  a  Gaelic  column  conducted  by  the 
Gaelic  Union.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  itselt',  there  is  no  Irish  paper  or  periodical  willing 
to  allow  the  Gaelic  Union  to  furnish  it  with  matter  in  the 
native  tongue.  With  the  exception  of  two  daily  and  two 
weekly  Dublin  papers,  all  the  metropolitan  press  refuses 
insertion  to  the  Gaelic  Union  reports.  Although  doing 
bona  jide  work  for  the  Irish  language  entails  on  the 
workers  many  disagreeablenesses,  the  Gaelic  Union  has 
always  studiously  avoided  quarrels,  and  even  unnecessary 
controversy,  and  has  confined  its  operations  to  useful 
practical  work  for  the  language.  It  was  not  founded  in 
opposition  to  any  other  body,  and  its  members  are  only 
too  happy  to  see  useful  work  done  in  the  common  cause, 
no  matter  by  whom.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
at  present  little  solid  work  done  in  the  Irish  language 
movement  outside  of  the  Gaelic  Union  ;  the  really  useful 
elementary  books  published  up  to  this  having  all  been 
edited  or  written  by  gentlemen  who  are  now  members  of 
its  Council. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  postponed 
from  the  preceding  December  31st,  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  on  March  17th,  18S5,  Rev.  James 
Stevenson,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  At  this  meeting  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  officials  were  elected  for 
the  year,  with  the  following  results  : — Patron,  Most  Rev, 
W.  Croke,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  President,  the 
O'Conor  Don.  Vice-Presidents,  Most  Rev.  W.  Fitz- 
gerald, D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ross  ;  Rev.  James  Stevenson, 
Rev.  Euscby  D.  Cleaver,  Rev.  M.  H.  Close.  Treasurer, 
Rev.  M.  H.  Close.  Editor  of  Gaelic  Journal,  Mr.  John 
Fleming.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  O.D.C., 
and  R.  O'Mulrenin.  Subsequently,  at  the  meeting  held 
on  April  22nd,  the  election  of  Council  took  place,  as 
follows:— H.  Eellingham,  M.P.  ;  Very  Rev.  Canon  U.J. 
Bouike.  John  Casey,  F.  K.S. ;  T.  S.  Cleary,  Rev.  W.  Con- 
way, W.  CuUen,  C.  Dawson.  M.P. ;  Very  Rev.  J.  Egan, 
D.D.  ;  David  Fitzgerald,  M.  J.  Fitzgerald.  B.L.  ;  T. 
Flannery,  M.  T.  Flynn,  C.  Geisler,  Ph.D.  ;  T.  B. 
Griffith,  R.  Guiton,  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D.,  &c.  ;  W. 
M.  Hennessy ;  M.  P.  Hickey,  Very  Rev.  P.  Hill,  Rev. 
Edm.  Ilogan,  Douglas  Hyde,  D.  Leahy,  M.  Lenihan,  J. 
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MacPhilpin,  Rev.  J.  P.  MacSwiney,  Veiy  Rev.  E. 
Maguire,  Norman  Moore,  M.D.  ;  J.  J.  Morris,  Rev.  D. 
B.  Miilcahy,  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Carroll,  A.  K.  O'Farrell,  Rev. 
P.  O'Keefte,  Very  Rev.  J.  O'Laverty,  Very  Rev.  J.  A. 
Phelan,  Patrick  O.  Power,  Very  Rev.  W.  Quirke,  C. 
Roynane,  M.D.  ;  Rev.  E.  Rowan,  T.  Sexton,  M.P.  ;  A. 
B.  Simpson,  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  P.  Stanton,  T.  L. 
Synnott.  Subsequently  the  following  names  were 
added  : — J.  Lynch,  P.  J.  Broderick,  and  John  Murphy. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Irish  National 
Teachers'  Organization  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union.  The  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers of  Council  were  re-elected.  With  respect  to  residents 
in  Dublin,  special  regard  at  the  election  was  paid  to 
attendances  at  previous  meetings. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  25th  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Council  : — "'  That  the  Irish  Members 
of  Parliament  be  requesttd  to  urge  on  the  Government, 
during  the  passing  of  the  National  Education  (Irehind) 
Bill,  that  in  Irisli-speakinj  districts  the  knowledge  of 
English  be  imparted  thiough  the  medium  of  the  language 
with  which  the  school-going  children  are  acquainted,  as 
the  opposite  method  would  be  illogical  and  a  waste  of 
time,  and  if  the  old  method  be  adopted  the  results  will 
be  as  disappointing  in  the  future  as  tliey  have  been  in  the 
past."  Afterwards  Mr.  O'Mulrenin  interviewed  Messrs. 
T.  Healy,  M.P.,  and  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  on  the  subject 
of  this  resolution,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P. ,  and  Mr. 
Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P.  The  Government  Bill,  how- 
ever, subsequently  fell  through.  Furthermore,  correspon- 
dence was  conducted  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  with 
various  Government  officials,  high  ecclesiastics,  national 
teachers,  literary  men,  foreign  and  native  Celtic  scholars, 
and  others. 

As  the  G.  U.  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Irish-speaking  portion  of  the  population,  some 
members  of  its  Council  have  at  various  times  visited 
remote  districts  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  local 
traditions,  folk-lore,  and  Irish  words  and  expressions, 
obsolete  in  other  places.  The  Council  also  brought  up 
to  Dublin  a  native  of  one  of  our  western  islands,  and 
kept  him  in  the  capital  for  a  fortnight,  for  a  similar 
object.  In  this  way  large  collections  of  folk-lore  have 
been  made,  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  in  the  Gaelic 
Tournal,  if  that  periodical  continues  in  existence  after  the 
completion  of  the  second  volume. 

The  class  for  teaching  Irish  has  proceeded  satisfactorily 
during  the  winter  session,  but  the  more  advanced  class 
has  not  been  in  existence  this  season.  Facilities  for 
private  lessons  have  however  been  afforded  to  more 
advanced  pupils.  A  selection  of  modern  Irish  poetry, 
edited  by  the  Council,  has  been  brought  out  in  a  handy 
form  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cleaver,  forming  a 
sequel  to  the  other  works  published  by  the  Gaelic  Union. 

As  public  opinion,  though  very  ill-instructed  on  the 
merits  of  the  question,  seemed  to  point  to  the  desirability 
of  having  only  one  society  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
language,  the  Council  of  the  G.ielic  Union  determined 
to  iriake  overtures  to  the  "Society  for  the  Preservaiion  of 
the  Irish  Language"  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
societies.  This  had  already  been  done  unsuccessfully  on 
a  previous  occasion,  and  this  time  has  not  been  attended, 
as  yet,  with  any  success.  The  Gaelic  Union  is  anxious 
that  the  work  for  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  our 
native  tongue  should  not  be  hampered  by  opposition  or 
divided  councils,  but,  containing  as  it  does  within  itself 
almost  all  the  Irish  scholarship  capable  of  performing 
anything  useful  in  this  direction,  it  could  afibrd  to  wait 
for  general  appreciation  of  its  efforts,  were  it  not  for  the 
e.xttemely  iminstructed  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 


subject,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  the  public  to  be 
misled  by  shams  and  persons  without  any  scholarship 
whatever  who  can  with  impunity  pose  as  Irish  scholars. 
A  great  deal  of  harm  has  already  been  done  in  this  way 
to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language. 

The  Council  has  to  express  its  thanks  tor  the  expressions 
of  good-will  and  the  substantial  support  afforded  it  by 
such  bodies  as  the  Southwark  Irish  Literary  Club,  various 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  gentlemen  such  as  Dr. 
Gumbleton  Daunt,  Rev.  E.  Cleaver,  the  Rev.  James 
Keegan  of  St.  Louis,  and  others.  It  has  to  complain  of 
the  irregularity  of  delivery  through  the  post  of  numbers 
sent  to  subscribers.  It  has  also  to  express  its  decided 
opinion  that  till  the  managers  of  schools  in  the  Irish- 
speaking  districts  take  up  seriously  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Irish  language  to  pupils  on  the  lines 
it  has  indicated,  but  partial  good  will  be  effected  by  its 
own  efforts,  however  energetic  they  may  be. 

The  Gaelic  Union  took  part  in  the  Irish  Teachers' 
Congress  in  December,  and  its  representatives  spoke 
with  efiect  at  the  public  meeting.  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  and 
Mr.  M.  Cusack  delivering  the  speeches  ;  Mr.  O'iMulrenin 
and  Mr.  Fleming  being  also  present.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  having  been  sent  by  his  superior 
to  Loughrea,  and  being  thereby  incapacitated  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  secretarial  work,  lound  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  resigning  the  position  of  joint  Hon.  Secretary, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  Council.  The  outgoing  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  left  a  memorandum  for  his  successor  re- 
lative to  the  representations  of  the  Gaelic  Union  deputa- 
tion, and  the  Council  intends  to  take  further  action  in  this 
malter. 

Some  members  of  the  Council  in  their  individual 
capacity  have  done  good  work  for  the  language  in 
directions  in  which  the  Gaelic  Union  itself  was  precluded 
from  acting.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nol.m  brought  out  two 
Irish  prayer-books,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  translated 
into  Irish  the  Catechism  approved  of  by  the  Bishops  of 
Ireland ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver  brought  out  a  choice  col- 
lection of  modern  Irish  poetry ;  the  printed  proofs  of  these 
works  being  revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 

Several  numbers  of  the  Gaelic  Joiirnal  are  at  present 
out  of  print,  the  number  of  copies  printed  having  been 
diminished  from  motives  of  economy.  The  Journal  is 
now  near  the  completion  of  its  second  volume.  Whether 
it  continue  in  existence  or  not,  its  work  will  remain,  and 
it  will  form  a  landmark  in  Irish  literature.  Notwith- 
standing the  apathy  and  opposition  it  has  met  with  and 
disregarded,  the  Gaelic  Union  can  look  back  with  a 
serene  consciousness  on  the  fact  that  it  has  done  its  duty 
steadily  and  inoffensively  by  its  native  language  and 
country.     It  remains  now  for  the  Irish  people  to  do  theirs. 

tliop  ■ôeAt'b  Ati  •ooitiAti  uile 
CeAn^A  ip  tnilXpe  mó|\cuibe 
■Oe  b]\iAC)\Aib  ip  biMoccpiutce  \i\&\. 

niAC  Cun\üiti. 
Note. — In  the  above  report  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  has  confined  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  work 
it  has  itself  effected  and  hopes  to  effect,  and  has  not  dwelt 
upon  vague  general  statistics  or  work  done  elsewliere.  It 
has  mentioned  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  it  has 
to  contend  ;  but  it  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  solid  work  has  been  effected,  and  a  dis- 
tinct progress  in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  langrage  revival 
indicate.!  thereby.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  no  light  en- 
terprise for  a  society  with  such  slender  resources  to  keep 
up  the  issue  of  a  periodical  like  the  Gaelic  Journal,  which, 
as  long  as  it  exists,  will  worthily  represent  modem  Irish 
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literature.  In  the  second,  there  lias  nothing  tended  so 
much  to  encourage  the  learning  of  Irish  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  studying  it, 
as  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Council — whetlier  the  former 
Intermediate,  or  the  present  Cleaver  prizes.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Gielic  Union  com- 
menced to  give  the  former,  the  number  of  Inteiine- 
diate  candidates  in  Celtic  immediately  rose  from  19  to 
117,  and  that  as  long  as  these  prizes  continued  to  be  given 
the  number  remained  comparatively  large,  while  the  qua- 
lity of  the  answering  improved.  For  1SS5,  for  the  Co. 
Cork,  Mr.  O'Leary,  of  Coolountain  N.  S.,  got  first, 
and  Mr.  Nyhan,  of  Knockbuee  N.  S.,  second  prize.  In 
the  Co.  Waterford.  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  of  Rathgormuc  N.  S  . 
got  first,  and  Mr.  Foley,  of  Ringville  N.  S.,  second  prize. 
The  first  prize  for  the  Co.  Mayo  w.as  awarded  to  Mr.  M. 
Fahy,  of  Ballyhaunis.  The  prizes  for  the  Co.  Galway 
have  not  yet  been  determined.  An  unaccountable  apathy 
seems  to  affect  the  National  teachers  of  Kerry  and  Clare, 
who  have  not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  though  they  might  do  so  without  difficulty.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  ol)Stacles  to  introducing  the 
teaching  of  Irish  into  the  scliools  atjirst.  but  once  pupils 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  see  its  advantages,  those  ob- 
stacles disappear.  The  obstacles  .arise  froin  ignorant  and 
dena'ionalised  parents,  and  from  the  apathy  of  managers, 
as  well  as  from  the  Nat.  Board's  regulations.  Mr.  O'Leary, 
in  18S4,  presented  23  ]5,ipils,  of  whom  21  passed.  In 
1S85  he  presented  24,  all  of  whom  passed,  and  all  except 
three  secured  No.  I  ras.sts.  Here  was  a  decided  advance. 
His  Iri.^h  class  is  now  increasin.;  in  number.  The  com- 
petition between  Messis.  Flfinifg  and  Foley  wa>  close, 
both  passing  19  pupils,  but  the  niiuiber  of  the  former's 
pupils  who  got  first  p.a*;'.  \>as  rcL.tivoly  greater.  These 
are  given  only  as  e.\air.;>le;  of  tnc  inthiediatc  effect  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  Cleaver  puivs.  A  i.iiclcus  of  future  Irish 
scholars  in  the  Iridi-spcaV.ing  districts  is  being  formed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  solliatthc  future  is  encour- 
aging. By  the  translation  of  the  Catechism  by  a  memtierof 
the  Council,  the  facility  for  learning  it  in  the  native  lan- 
guage will  be  immensely  increased.  In  these  and  in  other 
ways  the  Gaelic  Union  has  done  a  great  deal  of  useful 
work  during  the  past  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Irish  press  gener.illy  is  either  entirely  silent  as  regards  the 
work  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  or  in  some  cases  shows  a  spirit 
of  hostility  to  its  efforts.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  a  number  of  details  in  reference  to  the  above 
topics  ;  neither  would  it  be  expedient  at  present  to  notice 
certain  acts  tending  to  retard  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  Irish  orthography  and  grammar,  and  to  corrupt  the 
language.  It  m.ay,  however,  be  said  with  truth  that 
nearly  all  the  real  solid  work  effected  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  year  for  the  native  language  has  been  done  by 
the  Gaelic  Union,  and  that  it  accordingly  can,  with  jus- 
tice, call  upon  the  Irish  people  for  more  countenance  and 
assistance  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


Corrrsponîifnce. 


THE   BROOKLYN  GAEL   AND   THE    GAELIC 

JOURNAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 

Sir, 

As  you  have  suggested  to  me  the  advisability  of  noticin'^, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  certain 
strictures  on  its  management  which  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber's issue  of  the  Gael  of  Brooklyn,  I  beg  to  forwaid  to 


you  the  following  remarks  towards  the  eluci  lation  of  the 
matters  in  discussion.  In  doing  so  I  desire  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  causing  the  least  irritation  between  any 
classes  or  sections  of  Irishmen,  for  which,  at  least  in  the 
present  instance,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason,  but  rather  I 
wish  to  help  in  removing  all  causes  of  that  disunion 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  our  countrymen. 

The  relations  of  the  two  journals,  the  Gael  and  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  have  always  been  of  the  friendliest  de- 
scription, and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  no  circumstance 
has  occurred  which  should  alter  these  conditions.  We 
have  ever  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  the  Gcul  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  the  native 
tongue  of  their  fathers  among  the  Irish-Americans,  to 
preserve  specimens  of  Irish  songs  which  would  be  other- 
wise lost,  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  among 
those  interested  in  our  native  tongue,  and  in  many  other 
ways  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Gael  gave  our  work  all  the  help  in  its 
power,  by  calling  on  our  countrymen  in  America  to  furnish 
us  with  their  countenance  and  sup^iort,  by  showing  the 
usefulness  of  our  labours,  and  in  several  other  ways. 
Thus  there  existed  no  reason  wliy  one  Journal  should 
attack  the  other  or  do  anything  to  impede  its  work.  All 
of  a  sudden,  to  our  i;reat  surprise,  the  Gael  inserts  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who,  instead  of  writing  to  our 
officials  for  an  explanation  of  what  he  complains  of, 
makes  use  of  the  columns  of  our  contemporary  to  bring 
a  series  of  accusations  against  this  Journal.  The  Gael 
also  finds  fault  in  an  indettnite  way  with  the  reviews  con- 
tained in  No.  22  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  accusing  the 
writers  of  "  the  height  of  ignorance  and  impertinence." 
This  is  rather  extraordinary  lan'^uage  to  come  suddenly 
from  a  hitherto  friendly  organ  without  the  least  warning. 
Let  us  see  whether  there  is  the  smallest  justification  for  it, 
leaving  the  question  of  good  taste  and  the  amenities  of 
respectable  journalism  unconsidered. 

In  judging  of  the  business  management  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  the  following  circumstances  must  first  be  duly 
weighed.  1st — The  present  Council  is  heir  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  its  predecessors.  The  original  arrangements 
by  which  debts  and  other  li.abilities  were  incurred  were 
not  made  by  the  present  working  members.  Probably 
these  arrangements  may  have  been  made  with  good  in- 
tentions, and  with  greater  expectations  than  were  justified 
by  events.  In  any  case,  the  present  Council  has  been 
endeavouring,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  diminish  liabilities 
and  reduce  the  correspondence  and  accounts  to  something 
like  order.  In  this  elTort  the  working  officials  are  some- 
what overweighted  ;  for,  2nd — The  whole  of  the  official 
work  devolves  on  two  or  three  men,  whose  time  during 
the  day  is  wholly  taken  up  with  other  concerns.  When- 
ever, therefore,  there  occurs  the  least  del.ay,  occasioned 
by  sickness,  absence  from  Dublin,  or  otherwise,  corre- 
spondence, litera,ry  work,  accounts,  &c.,  fall  into  unavoid- 
able arrear.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  officials  of 
the  Council  not  only  subscribe  liberally  towards  the 
objects  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  but  when  necessary  advance 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  printing,  postage, 
stationery,  and  other  needful  purposes,  besides  doing 
all  the  clerical  and  literary  work  gratuitously.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  management  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
hard-and-fast  business  rules.  3rd — Formerly  all  the 
numbers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  were  posted  to  subscribers 
by  the  printers,  the  Messrs.  Dollard,  there  being  a  regul.ar 
staff  of  clerks  and  every  facility  of  organization  and 
appli.inces  in  that  establishment  for  performing  such 
work  rapidly  and  well.  Notwithstanding  this,  complaints 
of  subscribers  were  frequent,  and  besides,  this  method  of 
transacting  its  business  was  found   by  the  Council  too 
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expensive  fur  its  limited  means.  In  this  dituculty  I  my- 
sell"  undertook,  gratuitously,  as  far  as  all  labour  concerned, 
to  post  the  Journal  to  subscribers  and  to  store  the  stock 
of  copies.  4th — The  postage  of  printed  matter  liable  to 
be  opened  and  extracted  at  any  post  office  is  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  We  have  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  forward  a  second,  and  even  a  third  copy  of  the 
Journal  to  subscribers,  the  former  ones  not  having  been 
received. 

DLiiiiug  the  above  facts  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  justifi- 
cation there  is  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Hagarty's  complaints  in  the 
Gad.  He  says  he  wrote  several  times  and  at  last  received 
a  postal  card  from  a  person  whom  he  calls  Mr.  Cummings. 
There  is  no  such  person  connected  with  the  Gaelic  Union, 
but  it  is  probable  he  means  Mr.  David  Comyn.  Now 
Mr.  Comyn  retired  from  active  work  in  the  Gaelic  Union 
before  April,  1S84.  I  have  hunted  up  the  files  of  letters 
and  cannot  find  any  from  Mr.  Hagarty.  I  have  inquired 
of  our  former  Treasurer,  Mr.  Cusack,  and  of  our  present 
one,  Rev.  Mr.  Close,  and  they  have  no  record  of  any 
communication  from  Mr.  Hagarty.  I  obtained  the 
Messrs.  DoUard's  list-book  and,  after  a  good  deal  ol 
searching,  discovered  therein  a  memorandum  of  certain 
numbers  having  been  sent  to  Mr.  Hagarty,  and  returned 
because  he  did  not  live  at  the  address  given.  Of  course 
then  no  more  numbers  could  be  sent  to  him  till  we  ob- 
tained his  address.  Why  did  not  Mr.  fl.igarty  write  to 
the  regular  offici.ils  of  the  Gaelic  Union  instead  of  writing 
to  Mr.  "  Cummings  ?"  It  is  very  likely  that  if  his  letters 
were  addressed  "Mr.  Cunimings,  19  Kildare-street, '' 
the  name,  "Cummings,"  being  entirely  unknown  to 
the  people  residing  there,  it  was  returned  to  the  postman. 
None  of  our  officials  resides  at  that  address,  it  being  only 
a  convenient  central  position  for  them  to  call  for  letters. 
If  people  will  give  wrong  names  or  addresses,  and  their 
own  address  in  such  a  manner  that  printed  matter  sent  to 
them  is  returned  through  the  dead  letter  ofiice,  they  have 
only  thenrselves  to  blame.  They  have  no  business  attack- 
ing people  who  are  not  responsible,  and  who  are  all  the 
time  doing  their  best,  without  any  advantage  to  tiiemselves  ; 
nor  should  a  journalisl  insert  their  letters  till  he  has  ascer- 
tained wliether  they  have  a  prima  facie  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Any  person  sending  us  money  should  send 
it  to  our  Treasurer,  and  if  he  does  not  get  a  receipt  for  it 
within  a  reasonable  time,  should  write  at  once,  insisting  on 
obtaining  his  receipt  or  some  account  of  his  remittance. 
Mr.  Hagarty  would  oblige  us  by  informing  us  at  what 
time  he  sent  his  subscription,  to  whom  it  was  made  pay- 
able, how  many  and  what  numbers  he  has  already 
received,  and  what  is  his  correct  address.  We  shall  then 
be  happy  to  forward  to  him  the  renmining  numbers  which 
may  be  due  to  him.  He  would  have  done  much  better 
to  have  done  this  before,  instead  of  abusing  us  in  the 
columns  of  our  contemporary.  The  addresses  of  all  our 
officials  are  well  known  ;  all  necessary  information  con- 
cerning us  is  published  in  "Thorn's  Directory,"  in 
"Ellis's  Education  Guide,"  in  the  Gaelic  Journal,  in 
our  annual  reports,  and  in  various  newspapers.  The 
reports  of  our  weekly  meetings  appear  regularly  in  three, 
at  least,  of  the  Dublin  papers.  If  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them  in  American  papers,  it  is  not  our  fault,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  written  on  this  subject  to  papers  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  There  is  therefore  no  jrrslification  for 
the  plea  of  want  of  knowledge  of  our  acts  and  addresses. 

And  now  as  regards  the  extraordinary  remarks  made 
without  the  shadow  of  reason  in  the  Gad  on  a  review  or 
reviews  in  No.  22  of  the  Gaelic  Journal.  This  seems  a 
sore  point,  we  know  not  why,  with  the  Editor  of  the  Gael, 
to  judge  by  the  violence  of  his  language.  The  reviewers 
confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  literary  aspects  of  the 


matter  reviewed,  carefully  avoiiiing  all  personalities.  No 
one  had  therefore  any  real  cause  for  offence,  and  least  of 
all  the  Editor  of  the  Gcu-l,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was 
not  concerned  in  the  matter.  I  may  ask  what  is  a  review 
for  if  not,  among  other  things,  to  note  defects  or  errors  ? 
If  a  reviewer  thiough  a  false  respect  for  persons  were  to 
pass  these  over,  he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  by  his 
readers.  If  the  reviewer  himself  makes  mistakes,  for  we 
are  all  fallible,  let  these  be  pointed  out  and  properly 
proved.  But  without  any  such  proof  to  accuse  him  in  a 
vague  way  of  "ignorance  and  impertinence,"  and  to  give 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  *'  asserts  or  insinuates  that  he 
himself  is  alone  an  infallible  guide"  is  unworthy  of  respect- 
able journalism.  In  reference  to  criticisms  on  verse,  it  is 
self-evident  that  if  a  man  assumes  the  role  of  a  poet,  his 
language  should  be  at  least  grammatical,  and  tiiat  he  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  learner  of  the  tongue  he 
writes  in.  Otherwise  the  lines  of  the  satirist  would  here 
apply— 

"  We'll  talk  of  warblers  and  breezes, 
How  gay  and  tall  the  stately  trees  is— 
Let  Grammar  throw  aside  her  rules. 
That  useless  thing,  th.it  trick  of  schools." 

I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  Gael  by  using 
insuUing  language,  for  I  know  that  neiiher  my  colleagues 
nor  myself  would  stoop  to  such  a  metlmd  of  writing.  I 
should  prefer  to  appeal  10  the  better  sense  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Gael,  and  would  just  beg  leave  to  ask  the  following 
questions  : — Is  he  or  is  he  not  desirous  ihat  the  Irish 
language,  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half  so  much 
neglected,  and  consequently  exposed  to  injury  and  decay, 
should  be  saved  from  further  corruption  ?  Does  he  not 
think  tliat  Irish  scholars,  through  the  medium  of  the  only 
Irish  periodical  in  Ireland,  are  justified  in  checking  this 
corruption  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  and  in  striving 
for  the  purity  of  the  language  ?  If  the  Gaelic  Journal 
neglects  this  duty,  who  is  to  fulfil  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Celtic  langunces,  and  especially  Irish, 
have  been  fur  the  last  century  and  a  half  a  favourite  field 
for  superficial  smatterers,  sham  scholars,  and  liter.ary 
adventurers  to  air  their  f.ids  or  pretensions  in  and  gull  the 
|iublic  ?  And  would  it  be  right  for  the  Gaelic  Journal  to 
let  this  kind  of  thing  pass  unnut;ced?  If  the  Editor 
of  the  Gael  has  the  iiitere-.ts  of  our  nati\'e  language  at 
heart,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  side  he  should 
take  in  this  matter.  The  most  absurd  attempts  at  Irish 
coinriosition  appear  in  print  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
Gaelic  Jotirnal  would  not  notice  these  unless  the  writers 
of  them  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  and  Irish 
scholars.  It  is  then  unwillingly  forced  to  refer  to  them. 
I  would  ask  the  Editor  of  the  Gael  wliether  the  notice 
alluded  to  in  the  following  letter  received  about  three 
months  since  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  should  form 
his  model  of  Irish  composition.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 
"Sir, 

"  In  the  issue  ofthe  A'á//ö?;  of  October  24th,  18S5,  there 
appeared  a  notice  printed  in  Irish  characters.  My  own 
knowledge  of  Irish  being  confined  to  a  colloquial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  together  with  what  I  may 
call  a  smattering  of  Irish  leading,  writing,  and  grammar,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  the  notice  is  in  mere 
gibberish  or  in  old  Irish  or  cruaidh-ghaeili^e.  If  it  were 
mere  gibberish  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Nation  would  have  noticed  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  cannot  understand  it.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
drawing  your  attention  to  it  for  my  own  enlightenment 
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and  that  of  friends  inteiested  in  the  language.  It  is  as 
follows  ; — 

^eii-eA-6  h&e  •o'Occ-iiii',  1885,  aj  CedmpoilL  njoitii 
SlieAimiif  tei)-  An  c-Acdm  oiiTOeispc  TjeAiMiAiTO  O'IIa- 
^aLIûc,  C.C,  cuineAccce  iei|-  an  c-ŵCAip  onTOeûpc, 
p.  A.  eilipAC,  CO.,  eoiglAip  IKMjiiii  topcAni  tai  chiia- 
cdiLi,  <\c-CliliAc,  ASui"  teil"  an  c-acaif  oiiTOe.\i\c 
l,oi\cÁn  O'bpomn,  bin  concae  CilLe-onc<M'n,  Ui)-ceA)ro 
1.  O  ■Qubcaij  cmn  inapiA  ebelin,  «n  c-AonLeAnb  AttiÁm 
■00  phÁcpuic  üì  b^ppaTO,  Spái-ò  1pbin,  Ac-ctlac.' 

"  In  the  above  I  can  distinguish  several  real  Irish  words, 
taken  singly,  but  I  am  entirely  at  sea  as  to  their  colloca- 
tion and  meaning  in  the  sentence. 

"J.  Walsh. 

" 5  Avoca-road,  Dublin," 

Not  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
who  put  the  above  Irish  (?)  notice  into  the  Nation,  I  can- 
not be  actuated  by  any  prejudice  for  or  against  him.  But 
I  would  ask  the  Editor  of  the  Gael  whetlier  he  is  an 
admirer  of  this  kimi  of  *'  Iri^li  scholarsliip." 

No  wonder  Mr.  Walsh  was  puzzled.  I  merely  quote 
this  letter  and  curious  contained  notice  as  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  Irish  that  finds  its  way  into  Dublin  papers. 
The  editor  is  not  willing  that  the  space  of  the  Gnclic 
Joii}'7ial  should  l)e  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  such  matter. 
But  I  would  ask  the  Ediior  of  the  Gael  that,  seeing  such 
productions,  is  it  not  necessary  that  some  voice  should  Ije 
raised  against  the  corruption  and  debasement  of  our 
native  language,  that  is,  if  he  still  continues  his  protest 
against  any  criticism  on  Irish  literary  matter,  even  thouj;h 
conducted  in  the  strictly  legitimate  manner  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  and  if  he  inten  Is  to  adopt  the  unnecessarily  un- 
friendly and  even  insulting  tone  of  his  references  to  this 
Journal  contained  in  the  sentences  referred  to  above. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Gad  that  it 
would  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  Irish  language  that, 
instead  of  blaming  and  abusing  the  hard-worked  men 
who  write  for  the  Gaelic  Journal,  and  finding  fault  with 
the  management  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  he  should  join 
heart  and  hand  with  these  men,  who  are  free  from  all 
selfish  considerations,  and  work  for  the  preservation  in 
its  purity  of  our  native  tongue. 

R.  J.    O'MULRENIN, 

Hon.  Sec.  Gaelic  Union. 


THE  KEEG.\N  CHALLENGE  FUND. 

The  Rev.  James  Keegan,  St.  Malachy's  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U..S.A.,  having  learned  that  the  Gaelic 
Journal  is  encumbered  with  debt,  owing  to  the  \\'ant  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers,  and  being  anxious  tliat 
the  only  Irish  periodical  in  Ireland  should  continue  in 
existence,  has  promised  to  subscribe  £\  monthly  towards 
a  fund  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  Journal  and  the  Gaelic 
Union,  and  placing  both  on  a  st.able  footing.  He  wishes 
this  to  be  generally  known,  so  that  others  may  join  with 
him  in  this  laudaljle  object.  We  append  extracts  from 
two  letters  receiveii  from  him. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
a  Society  having  such  a  noble,  patriotic,  and  useful  end 
in  view  as  the  Gaelic  union.  If  the  Gaelic  Journal  is 
allowed  to  collapse   it  will  be  a  national   disgrace,  and, 

what  is  more,  a  most  grievous  national  blunder 

Now,  if  ever  the  study  and  knowledge  of  its  past  history 
were  necessary  to  any  country,  they  are  necessary  to  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  of  to-day.    We  are  building  up  a  new 


na'ion  out  of  the  luins  and  deinis  of  a  once  great  and 
learned  people  ;  in  this  process  the  knowledge  o(  our  past 
greatness  and  glory,  and  wherein  they  consisted,  and  in 
v\'hat  they  were  lacking,  that  brought  on  our  subsequent 
terrible  misfortunes,  are  all  of  greatest  moment.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  friends  and  apologists  of  Gaelic 
m.ake  a  great  mistake  when  they  admit  with  the  utili- 
tarians that  the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  literature, 
and  music  are  of  little  or  no  value  from  a  financial  or 
business  point  of  view.  Anything  that  has  a  most  potent 
tendency  to  keep  men  and  women  good,  virtuous,  and 
noble  must  be  worth  a  great  deal  in  gold  to  state  or  com- 
munity  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  effort 

to  pie-erve  the  ancient  language  of  Ireland's  saints  and 

scholars  is    anything   but  a  matter  of  sentiment 

Now,  to  come  to  the  money  part  of  the  question,  I  believe 
the  Irish  people,  if  properly  appealed  to,  can  and  will 
supply  the  funds  for  floating  (he  Irish  Language  Revival, 
until  a  better  day  dawns  for  the  nation  and  the  literature. 
Now  I  make  an  oft'er  and  lay  down  a  plan,  with  both  oi 
which  I  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  who  have  the  name 
and  fame  and  welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart.  I  offer,  during 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1SS6,  if  God  spare  me  and 
give  me  the  means,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Gaelic  Union  has  been  established, 
£\  each  month,  which  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  my 
salary.  I  also  call  on  and  challenge  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  who  claim 
Ireland  for  a  motherland,  and  desire  to  participate  in  her 
glory,  to  do  the  same  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  I  also 
challenge  the  Irish  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  wealthy 
farmers,  and  professional  men  in  general,  to  do  the  same, 
viz.,  contribute  a  part   of  their  stipend  monthly  during 

1S86,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose I  have  very  strong 

reasons  for  helping  on  the  study  of  the  Gaelic.  I  know 
Ireland  pretty  well — boys,  girls,  men,  and  women,  I  know 
them  all — what  they  were  when  they  were  real  Irish  and 
what  they  are  now,  when  a  good  many  of  them  are  hylirid 

mongrels,  at  least  in  manners  and  morals May 

God  do  just  judgment  on  tliose  who  were  instrumental  in 
destroying  the  Christian  Gaelic  civilization  of  Ireland. 
....  I  think  it  is  still  possible  to  gather  up  wonderful 
fragments  of  nigh  forgotten  lore  in  the  Irish  parts  of  Ire- 
land. If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
I  do  not  intend  that  the  '  Challenge  Fund  '  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  Gaelic 
journal.  If  it  became  sufficient  for  the  purpose  it  could 
be  used  to  publish  the  long-needed  dictionary,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  great  Gaelic  books,  now,  as  it  were,  in  a 
limbo  of  oblivion Once  more,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  to  have  my 
challenge  conveyed  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended." 

We  think  the  best  way  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
'reverend  gentleman  is  to  get  the  above  extracts  from  his 
communication  printed,  and  to  forward  them  to  those  who 
we  think  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  efforts  of  the  Gaelic  Union  to  preserve 
and  cultivate  it.  Contributions  to  the  "  Challenge  Fund" 
maybeforwardedtotheRev.M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  Treasurer, 
Caelic  Union,  40  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin.  The 
contributions  of  one  or  two  will  be  of  little  use  unless  a 
goodly  number  join  together  to  place  the  Journal  on  a 
secure  footing,  by  which  it  may  b-gin  to  appear  regularly 
every  month.  We  may  add  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keegan's 
means  being  but  limited,  £l  a  month  is  really  more  from 
him  than  ten  times  the  sum  from  many  other  Irishmen 
who  might  be  expected  to  take  some  interest  in  an 
elTort  to  preserve  and  cultivate  their  native  language. 
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DONNCHADH  RUADH  MAC- 
CONMARA. 

A  continuation  of  his  memoir,  with  extracts 
from  his  petition  to  James  Ducket,  a 
literal  translation,  notes  and  vocabulary: 
also  a  short  poem — a  complaint  of  the 
hardships  he  was  enduring,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  renounce  these  hardships  and 
Popery  together. 

We  last,  in  1759,  saw  Donnchadh  in- 
structing the  young  Celts  of  Newcastle,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  as  we  had  found 
him  three  years  previously  in  Kilmac- 
thomas,  in  the  same  county,  from  whence 
he  went  to  the  christening  at  Stradbally,  as 
was  said.  Five  years  more,  and  he  is  again 
in  Kilmacthomas,  but  in  very  altered  cir- 
cumstances. In  1756  he  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  convivial  meeting,  but  in 
1764,  few  and  far  between  were  his  invita- 
tions to  wedding  or  christening ;  and  it 
would  appear,  too,  that  he  was  a  subject  of 
discourse  to  the  locality  ;  that  he  was  up- 
braided, and  the  hospitalities  formerly 
extended  to  him  rehearsed.  What  caused 
this  change  of  feeling  towards  him  we  cannot 
say :  but  he  must  have  done  some  very 
ugly  acts,  for  this  niAonJeAiii  is  very  un-Irish, 
and  would  take  place  only  in  the  case  of  an 
ungrateful  or  base  person.  That  such  was 
the  case,  however,  we  learn  from  a  petition, 
setting  forth  his  miserable  condition,  and 
dated  Kilmacthomas,  1764,  that  he  pre- 
sented to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ducket.  This  gentleman  lived  in  Whites- 
town,  a  townland  nearly  midway  between 
Kilmacthomas  and  Carrick-on-Suir— about 


four  Irish  miles  from  each.  The  petition 
was  unique  of  its  kind,  having  been  written 
by  the  direction,  and  partly  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  fairy  queens,  -tXnie  of  Cnoc  -c\ine 
(Knockany),  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 
<\oibeẃll  of  Ca]\]k\15  lu\è  (Craiglea),  near 
Killaloe,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  This  latter 
lady  is  spoken  of  in  the  notes  to  the  Luck- 
less Wight,  in  No.  21  of  the  journal :  being 
the  presiding  sprite  of  the  Dalcassians  ;  and 
MacNamara  being  a  scion  of  that  race,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  visit  him  in  his 
difficulties,  and  ask  her  neighbour  Aine  to 
accompany  her.  Donnchadh  had  his  claim 
allowed  in  Whitestown,  and  ever  after  was 
a  regular  visitor  there. 


THE  PETITION. 

'oonc^'o  iiuAcconnuMM. 

"Oo'n  c-f  A01  uaj'aL,  óiiTOeẃjic,  ŵnti-céinieAC 
.1.  Séŵmuf  TDucAC,  oncú  coj'wncAwguj'  ceAnn- 
coimei]ice,  ẃjuf  ^oj'  mó]\  nA  n-uẃfŵl,,  n- 
eigfCAc,  n-eAlAt)AncA,  n-6ii\eÄnnAC  ;  Aju-p 
50  h-Ái)\ijce,  A  j'e<.\]\b]:o5Ancuit)e  ■oi'lif  yém, 
eAüon  "OonncA-ó  1llAcnAniAi\A,  Aon  T)'ó]ra 
A|ro-ollÁiiiAn  t/eACA-lllo'ÒA-nuA-ÓAC,  1  5- 
Coitt-tiiic  ComAip'n,  1764. 

-duAfAit  'Dii,  I'-uAijic,  tìe'n  iiii]i  i|'  Aoi]TOe, 
ÓY  ■ouaL  •ouic,  1)'  CÚ  !]•  uAii'le  ']■  i]-  Aoi]roe  ; 
1nneó]'A-o  fCAi^  jAn  clcA-p  jAn  CAim  ouic, 
O']-  CÚ  niAceriAi'  éijCAf  ha  c]Mce ; 
5«n  téi]i  -oAni  1  neuÌAib  ha  h-oi-óce, 
CújAni  50  ■o-cÁimc  -dine  Ay  -AoibeAl'L 
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nio)\  Ij'ionjiiAT)  teo  nié  jaii  irót)  mo  f-inn]-iii, 
5a'i     i:eAi\AniK\i'b     LuijeAC     nÁ    ci'iiL     'iia 

I'uijpnn  ; 
Ac€  b'iongriAt)  cpuAit),  jAn  cuAf  ha  •oi'on  iiie, 
5^1    cnuAc,    jAn    cueAc,    jAn    neAti    'ooni' 

tiAoiweAriAib. 
e-ijijiu  At»  feAj'Aiii  A)\\  niAitim,  a\\  -áoibeAÍ, 
1)'  ■oéAH  no  jxa-o  i  in-bAiLe  riA  b-yAoiceAc, 
Jŵb  tio  ■ôuAti  tio'n  iiAjMb  Aoibinn, 
llocc  "00  5UA1|'  a'y  5]iuAim  x>o  ci\oi'ôe  ■òo. 
"Oo  5eAbAi]\  foj-gA-ô,  ■j.-oicin  Ay  tiion  ua-ò. 
CAbAi)\  a'i'  coinieipce  a  j-coinne  da  I'Aoine, 
•A']'  jeAbAi]!  jAn  Aiii]\u]'  A-ôniAt)  cije  uau. 
'Oo  ÌAbAi]!  •dine  Á]to  Tie  bmn-jiic, — 
ÜAbAt)>-]"é  buiueACAf,  "ouai)',  Ay  -oiot  ■oo. 
gŵb  x)o  -oAiicA  50  nÁnA  niiAOTOeAcc  ■00. 
Ó'y  feA]-Ac  juji  I'eAncAi-oe  y:io]\  cú. 
Hocc  5AC  céini  "o'Á  jeiigAib  jaoiL  no, 
C]\AobA  coniineAi'A  nion-iiiAicne  niiLeAt). 
'LingiT)  -Aine  blÁc  A'y,  -áoibeAÌb 
1  neulcAib  neiiiie  yA  ímeAb  ha  h-oí'ôce 
Uo  cAiii  ino  cuniif  Am'  •òuine  jait  'OA.otne, 
Duu  ceAnc  mo  cni|\e  cé  nimic  Am'  liiAoi-òeAiii 

Tné, 
^Aii  UAi]"le  ■oe'11  liioii-j-liocc  Am'  cimcioll, 
•<\cc  cbAimA  cÁif  a']'  yÁ)-  iiA  li-oíúce, 
5*1  1'ulc  11A  I'l^eij-  1  léi5eAn  iia  1  n-mnc- 

teAcc. 
-dec  5liÁiti  a']'  j5]\UAim  jAC  UA1)1  A  ci-óiT)  me  ; 
<\i]\  gajLa  beAjic  A  I'leAccA  ■o'lnnj'in. 
Ill  cAbAni:At>  yox)  "oo'n  bócA]\  biii-óe  uAm 
II1    b-iTAJAuin  cÁiiine  1Á  nÁ  oince 
JuH   con]\iii5   All   ýuiL    ói]TOeAiic    ẃiii    -[iioj- 

ŷÌAic. 
'Pint  bo|ib-meAi\  CoimiAic  buo  ^ii 5  feAb, 
■puil  Ae]it)A  IIA  b-pA0|iAC  fo  CAoib  tmn. 
■pint  cAbniA  iiA  D]ieACAine  i]'  Aoijioe. 
-At)  coimi]ice  cenaim-fe  a  Seumiii)'   ua]-aiI 

Aotyo, 
'Sguji  lib-fe  jAc  céiiii,  jac  )iéim,']'  jac  buAió 

'yAr\  ci]i : 

•dec  CUllllt)  1   5-céltl  IIAC   C]lAob    JAll    CUAllle 

1'tnn, 
A'y  cuitieAccA  jAeùeibje  béA]!  iik\)i  ■ouAlg- 
vy  "oi'b. 


[translation.] 

Donnchadh  Macnamara  to  the  nobleman* 
learned,  wortii)',  of  high  degree,  namely, 
James  Ducket,  the  guarding  leopard,  the 
protecting  chieftain,  and  the  great  prop  of 
the  learned,  scientific  nobles  of  Ireland,  and 
notably,  of  his  own  faithful  servant,  to  wit, 
Donnchadh  Macnamara,  one  of  the  order 
of  chief  professors  of  Mogha  Nuadhat'sf 
Half:  at  Kilmacthomas,  1764. 


*  Oo'n  c-i-ar)i.  Addresses  shouUl  begin  in  tliis  way — 
with  the  preposition  ■oo,  anil  not  with  the  cnnipciuml  pre- 
position cum,  which  generally  follows  a  verb  of  m  tion. 
Tlie  reason  is  obvious.  When  nouns  denoting  a  name 
and  ofhce  are  in  apposition,  if  the  first  be  in  the  f^eiiilive 
case,  the  oilier  or  others  must  be  put  in  tlie  nominative  ; 
so  the  Irish  idiom  requires.  Hi  h-i  ]'o  Aiinpi^\  ^Mg  Seuniui' 
—  "This  is  not  the  lime  of  King  James."  Here  imj  is  in 
the  gen.,  and  Seumu)-,  in  appo^iion  to  il,  in  the  nom. 
Hi  h-i  po  <Mmpn\  fig  feumuip  is — "This  is  not  ihe  lime 
of  James's  King.''  leib^p  ph  j-oixuig,  iTijeAüóip,  "  Patrick 
the  weaver  s  booli  ;"  lejbap  phjüpuig  .sn  ^:tjeJ■ob]^^^, 
"the  liook  of  Patrick,'' who  is  the  son.  or  servant,  or 
some  connexion  of  the  weaver  ;  Uŵiiii  Sheajini  pAop, 
pile,  "the  grave  of  John  Power,  the  poit; "  uaitii 
she.!  JAtn  piop,  &n  pile,  "'  the  gr.ive  of  John  Power,  the 
son,''  &c.,  of  the  poet.  To  a  person  Lindcr^tani-bng  Irish 
this  ]ihraseo!ogy  would  be  in'oieraiile.  and  hence  per-ons 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  irying  to  avoid 
this  solecism,  commit  others  tliat  are  only  not  so  bad. 
Edward  O'Reilly,  fi>r  instance,  in  translating  some 
addresses  connected  wiih  GeO'ge  the  Fourth';,  visit  to 
Irelind,  did  noi  put  the  noun  after  cum  in  ihe  gen.  ;  but 
the  nouns  in  hi- title  W- re  such  le.irntd  word- ihat  they 
were  not  uuder>toi  d.  In  ihis  way  tiie  bad  gr.iinmar  was 
concealed,  just  as  b.id  spelling  is  concealed  by  very  b.id 
I'enminship.  By  eniploiing -oo  nil  this  is  avoided.  Father 
Daniel  O'Sullivan  used  no  in  deilicatmg  his  great  work, 
the  Irisli  "  Imiialioii,"  to  his  bi-hoo.  lie  wrote  —  '"Oo'n 
ACvMp  Sejjjn  O  niapcasA-o,  eipbog  piop-oipbi-oineAC 
Chopciije."  So  did  F.itlier  O'.Molloy,  in  the  dedication 
of  "  Locpan  HA  5  cpeiDmeŵC  "  [Lticenia  FiJeliitm) — 
"  ■Oom' CiJeipnA  .  .  .  eipbog."  The  Irish  addiess 
to  Mr.  Eraser  Macintosh,  M.P.,  from  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  (before  the  secession) 
bei;an  thus — "  'Oileójpa  .  .  .  T>o'n  nuine  uŵpiL 
uppAmûc  .  .  .  e.  V-  lllAC-uii-CAOipic,"  and  though  it 
was  I  wrote  the  address,  I  may  say  it  was  correct  Irish. 
Wheie  cum  is  required,  all  the  nouns  in  apposition  except 
the  first  should  be  in  the  nom.  ;  as  cuip  licip  cum  An 
pi  jeoioopa,  Comap  O  'bpiiin  ;  Cubaip  &n  leûbip  cum 
An  c-pA^Aipc,  An  c-ArAip  SeajAu  —  "Send  a  letter  to 
ihe  we.iver,  Thomas  Ilrien  ;  take  tlie  book  to  the  priest, 
Father  John."  Observe  aL;ain,  thit  the  omission  of  tlie 
article  An  alter  cum,  would  make  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded." "  Send  a  letter  to  a  weaver,  1  hom.is  linen;" 
"  take  the  book  to  a  priest,  Father  John."  But  the 
climax  would  be  ca|iped  by  putting  piJeAoóip  and 
pAsjAjic  in  ihe  nom.     (See  Joyce's  Grammar,  p.  129.) 

t  lIloJA-nuAD-^c  (Mow  Nooath),  otherwise  Eoghan 
Mór.  lie  was  King  of  Munsler  duiing  the  reign  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  whom  he  defeated  in  ten  battles, 
and  then  obliged  him  to  divide  Erin  equally  between 
them — a  line  from  Dublin  to  Galway  being  the  boundary. 
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0  noble  beloved,  mirthful,  of  the  highest 
portion, 

As  it  is  kind  for  thee,  thou  art  the  noblest 

and  the  highest. 

#  *  '  *  *  * 

1  will  relate  a  tale  to  thee  without  craft  or 
guile. 

As  thou  art  the  jMecsenas  of  the  poets  of 
the  district  : 

That  I  well  remember  in  the  visions  of  the 
night, 

How  Aine  and  Aoibheall  did  come  to  visit 
me. 

Twas  no  wonder  to  them  that  I  was  with- 
out my  father's  lands. 

Without  Lughadh's*  territories  or  a  recess 
in  which  1  could  lie  down  ; 

But  it  was  to  them  a  wonder  [to  see  me] 
without  hollow  or  shelter, 

Nor  rick,  nor  spoil,  nor  a  nest  for  my  infants. 

#  #  *  #  * 

Get  up  to  thy  standing  in  the  morning  said 
Aoibheall, 

And  make  thy  sojourn  in  Bai!e-na- 
bh-Fdoitech  {rede,  Baile-an-Fhaoitigh). 

Recite  thy  poem  for  the  fine  nobleman  ; 

Lay  bare  for  him  thy  difficulties  and  the 
gloom  of  thy  heart. 

Thou  wilt  get  shade,  shelter  and  protection 
from  him. 

Help  and  patronage,  against  the  holidays.-f- 

And  no  doubt  thou  wilt  get  from  him 
timber  for  a  housc.+ 

The  noble  Aine  with  a  sweet  voice  did 
speak  ; 

Give  to  him  thanks,  reward  and  payment ; 

Ciiaunt  thy  magic  lays  for  him  freely, 

Since  it  is  well  known  thou  art  a  true  his- 
torian : 

Make  known  every  degree  of  his  kindred- 
branches  for  him. 


The  poriion  north  of  this  line  being  Conn's  half,  and  the 
southern  pinion  Mogha's  half.  nioj-nuA-òac,  bigmfiei 
the  slave  of  IlivioAC,  who  was  his  foster-lather.  From 
11UA-ÔAC,  also  Maynooth,  tnAJ-nuaẃc,  the  plain  of 
tìii.i"ò»iC.  t.ikes  its  name. 

*  tuigeAc.  or  tugiiAc,  gen  of  tujii'ò  (Lewy).  This 
Eoghan  Mor  iiad  two  sons.  One  of  them,  O.holl  Olum, 
succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  Munster,  and  from  him  the 
Dalcis^ians,  O'Briens,  JNIacnamaras,  iS:c.,  are  descended. 
The  oiher  son,  Lugiiaidli,  lived  in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow, 
in  the  Galtees,  and  it  is  his  territories  that  Donnchadd's 
forefaihcis  had  lost,  as  lie  hints  here. 

t  -ag  coinne  nj  j-AOipe,  for  the  holidays. 

Î  A-òmaü  cige,  the  timber  of  a  house;  timber  to  put 
as  a  roof  on  his  house. 


The  genealogical  tree  of  the  great  sons  of 

Milcsius. 

«  *  #  *  * 

Then    the    beautiful    Aine    and    Aoibheal 

glided  away, 
Into  the  clouds  of  heaven  under  the  skirt 

of  night. 

***** 

My  condition  was  death,  a  man  alone  in  the 
world. 

Few  were  my  invitations,  though  often  up- 
braided [for  the  hospitality  I  had  received]. 

There  were  no  nobility  of  the  high  race 
about  me. 

None  but  the  children  of  sorrow  and  mush- 
room upstarts,* 

[People]  regardless  and  indifferent  to  learn- 
ing or  intelligence  : 

But  [full  of]  hatred  and  sour  looks  when- 
ever they  see  me. 

Fearing  I  should  relate  the  acts  of  their 
families. 

They  would  not  give  me  a  sod  of  the  Bothar 
Buidhe  (Yellow  Road). 

I  could  get  no  respite  day  or  night 

Till  the  noble  blood  stirred  in  [the  heart  of] 
my  roj'al  prince, 

The  fierce  hot  blood  of  Cormac,  who  was 
erst  a  king. 

The  light-hearted  blood  of  those  Powers 
beside  us, 

The  valiant  blood  of  the  highest  in  Britain. 
*  *  *  #  * 

Having  spread  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
honey    of    blarney    over    Mr.    Ducket,    he 
finishes  in  this  way  : 
I  go  under  thy  protection,  James,  the  noble, 

the  high. 
As  to  thee  belong  the  dignity,  the  honour, 

the  sway  of  the  land. 
Only  make  it  known  that  I  am  not  a  branch 

without  support. 
And  Irish  amusement  without  payment  I 

shall  give  thee. 

Of  the  Petition  I  have  only  seen  one  copy, 
in  a  very  indifferent  MS.  The  little  piece 
belov,',  the  Complaint,  I  had  never  seen  at 
all,  until  I  took  it  down  from  the  dictation 
of  a  Mr.  Denis  Keefe  of  Sluvb  5-CuA.     He 


*  car  nd  h-onice.     'Ç&\  Aoti  oiwce,  a  mushroom  ;  the    , 
growth  of  one  night. 
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was  an  old  man  when  I  met  him,  and  he 
died  in  a  short  time  after  ;  had  lie  not  come 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  my  neighbourhood, 
in  all  probability  this  piece  would  have 
been  lost.  It  was  printed,  with  the  accom- 
panying notice,  in  the  Irishman  of  13th 
April,  1S78.  The  contents  of  newspapers 
are  soon  lost  and  forgotten  :  to  preserve  it, 
then,  we  insert  it  in  the  Journal.  The  fate 
of  this  piece  should  urge  all  who  care  for 
the  old  tongue  to  take  down  everything 
Irish  in  the  memories  of  the  old  Irish- 
speaking  people'in  their  respective  localities. 
Not  an  old  man  or  woman  leaves  us  that 
does  not  take  to  the  grave  something  that 
nobody  else  has.  As  Father  Keegan  says, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  by  anyone 
wishing  our  children  to  possess  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  sayings  of  their  fathers. 
Our  countrymen  in  America  are  doing  a 
good  deal,  but  they  can  do  more.  Let 
them,  too,  write  down  every  Irish  scrap  not 
already  in  MS.,  and  when  taken  down  let 
it  be  sent  to  us  or  to  the  Gael — anything  in 
print  has  a  chance  of  being  preserved. 

From  the  date  of  the  Petition,  Donnchadh 
made  himself  at  home  at  Whitestown  ;  but 
his  wife  and  children  could  not  do  alto- 
gether without  food  and  clothes.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  sending  the  Antichristian 
Creed  to  William  Power  of  Ballyvoile, 
another  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  makes  an  apology  for  his  delay  in  writing 
the  creed,  and  he  adds  that  his  toils  and 
cares  were  devoted  to  thatching  his  "  homely 
house  of  clay" — i.e.,  his  body — that  his  wife 
was  "  expecting  he  would  labour  hard,"  and 
that  his  "squabbling  brood"  of  children 
were  calling  for  food  from  him.  Very  pro- 
bably he  was  deprived  of  his  school  about 
this  time,  for  in  the  Complaint  he  alludes 
different  times  to  his  distaste  for  agricultu- 
ral labour,  which,  it  would  appear,  was  then 
his  only  resource.  At  that  time,  too,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  lodged  informa- 
tions against  a  brother  teacher  who  taught 
the  alphabet,  regardless  of  the  statutes  in 
that  case  made  and  provided,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  teacher  was  a  rival  set 
up  by  the  priests  of  the  adjoining  parishes 
in  opposition  to  him.  At  an)-  rate,  a  va- 
cancy took   place   in   the  clerkship  of  the 


Protestant  Church  in  Kilmacthomas,  and 
Denis  having  applied  for  the  situation,  was 
appointed  to  it,  having  first,  of  course, 
abjured  the  errors  of  Popery.  How  long 
he  remained  in  the  situation  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Probably  not  very  long.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  his 
adopted  creed,  as  well  as  at  his  own  hypo- 
crisy, as  the  Complaint  shows.  Very  pro- 
bably, too,  on  coming  back  to  his  old  faith, 
he  promised  to  am^end  his  ways  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  and  so  got  permission  to 
resume  his  old  occupation,  for  we  find  his 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  ever  since. 
Macnamara,  though  a  real  poet,  was,  in 
general,  too  lazy  to  amend  his  poems,  and 
for  this  reason  most  of  them  are  very 
irregular,  and  in  many  cases  stiff  and  ob- 
scure ;  but  his  "Fair  Hills  of  Erin,"  and 
many  passages  in  his  "  Adventures,"  are  of 
a  high  order  ;  and  one  cannot  but  grieve 
at  seeing  such  a  poet  mean  and  unprin- 
cipled. But  we  must  recollect  that  many 
of  the  gentry  at  this  period  acted  the  same 
part  as  Macnamara.  And,  surely,  to  obtain 
food  for  a  hungry  wife  and  squalling  children 
was  as  great  a  temptation  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  estate  from  forfeiture.  William 
Power  of  Ballyvoile,  for  instance,  read  his 
recantation,  but  excused  himself  from  at- 
tending at  church  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
cursing,  drinking,  &c^,  in  a  style  as  orthodox 
as  any  church-going  Protestant  could  desire; 
and  when  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
emboldened  him  to  do  so,he  got  Macnamara, 
himself  a  Protestant,  to  write  the  famous 
"  Antichristiiin  Creed,"  a  doggerel  poem 
beginning  :  "  I  believe  in  Calvin,  John,  and 
Martin,  whom  our  soul  and  very  heart's  in, 
and  in   our   lady,  Catherine   Boren,   from 

whom   we   learned   first  our   w g."     A 

letter  in  one  of  Watty  Cox's  magazines, 
from  a  Portlaw  correspondent,  says  that 
Power  read  his  recantation  in  Mothel  church, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Mr.  Ducket 
above  referred  to  to  his  house,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  church.  Having  taken 
some  cakes  and  wine,  Power  lay  on  a  sofa 
and  fell  asleep.  He,  very  probably,  had 
left  home  fasting,  and  rode  to  church, 
about  a  dozen  miles,  though  there  were 
two  other  churches  on  the  way — but  he  did 
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not  think  it  pleasant  to  meet  his  Protes- 
tant neighbours  in  the  first  instance — these, 
of  course,  being  aware  of  his  hypocrisy. 
At  any  rate,  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  family 
walked  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  parlour 
door  open.  A  pet  goat  that  had  been  strol- 
ling about,  taking  opportunity  of  this, 
walked  into  the  parlour,  and  began  butting 
the  sleeper.  He  awoke,  and  there  before 
him  stood  the  goat,  horns,  cloven  foot 
and  all.  The  Emperor  Julian,  it  is  said, 
blessed  himself  when  confronted  by  the 
demons  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  surprising  that 
William  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with 
equal  fervour.  It  is  as  well  to  mention  that 
poor  Denis,  for  a  good  many  years  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  watered  his  bed  in 
sincere  penitence,  having  made  a  general 
confession  to  Father  Roger  Power,  grand- 
uncle,  I  believe,  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more. 


DENIS  MACNAMARA'S  COM- 

PLAINTs 

til  i-eic).'eA|i  tiio  upoiii  I'A  Aj  cuji  aIIui]'  50 

jlAtilAJl, 

•A    '5ii<.\].'».\ò  no    a'    cpecvbAD    Aon    Am    ven 

biiA-ÓAin  ; 
5lieobAt)    -uCjiuJA-o    leAbAi]!,    benJeAt)    aiii 

SA5|'A]'AnAC   HAlilAjl, 

O'y  ACA  bionn  coJA  'gUj'  jioJA  jac  bi-ó  : 

'S  'n-A  b-yocAi]i  1]'  cuibe  liom   ]-eA)-Aiii  a')- 

yume, 
(til  CACA  liotn  An  tAoiji'SAC  buiue  nÁ  a  pop). 
A-^  CA]inum5  AH  An  b-p'on  jac  iiiAit)tn  jAn 

ymm 
SÚD  beACA  nAC  jii-bionn  aj  jAoi'oit  50  vcó. 

^]-  "oúbAc  bocc  An  cAy  vo  -oume  mA]\  ACÁmi, 
Deic    Aj   ctAomeAt)    50  b]iAÈ   jac   tÁ   Am' 

Ainweoin  ; 
'S  50  m-b'|-eA]i]\A  tiom   bÁp  jah   coi]\mcA]'5 

■o^ÁJAil, 
'tlÁ  Alluf  beiclem'  ciiAm'  o'n  ]>Án  aj  ]\omA]i; 
PneAb].\\i-ó   me   a   "D-cpÁc,   ní  'benDeA'o  hia); 

AcÁim, 
•ûYb]ii]'pt)  me  An  fDAi]-le  jl'Á-o  tjo'n  b-yeoil. 


'S  A  •o-cinncAi'  ni  yulAiji  biom  mmi]-ceAH  n- 

'Sé  cAbAH]."Aiü  WAm  lÁn-cum  A)\Áin  mAntón. 

1-|-  ceAnnA]"Ac  üCAnn  no  hac}.wo-i-a  Auonn, 
A.^    CA]\]iinn5    cum    ceAin]3oill     <\nAm     An 

pharade ; 
'S  5ii)\  bnine  mé  a'  ÌAbAijtc  'nÁ  au   1li-oi|\e 

ó'n  n-jleAnn, 
<\'-p''^''J^^^®50'^^^'''"  ■*!'  ceAnn  An  seat  (sate): 
tli'b  Aon  ■ouine  bom  vo  cA]-pA]i  iiom  Ann, 
ITIunA  nocc]rATÒ  a  ceAnn  •OAm  pleAnncyAt)  é, 
'S  cÁpofAjAn  -oomAn  'n-iu\in  5LAcpAi\  mìye 

Ann, 
5un   b'AnToeii'   An    ccAm    me   ■00   cÌAnn    nA 

njAo-ÓAÌ. 

TRANSLATION. 

No  more  shall  my  back  be  seen  sweating 

profusely, 
Grubbing  or  ploughing    any  time    of  the 

year ; 
I'll  change  my  [prayer]  book,  I'll  be  a  sleek 

Protestant, 
As  they  have  the  best  and  choicest  of  food  : 
It's  with  them  I  like  best  to  stand  and  to 

sit, 
(Yellow  Louis  and  his  kin  are  not  props  to 

lean  upon.) 
Quaffing  the  wine  without  stint  every  morn- 
ing- 
Such  viands  are  never  found  with  the  Gael. 

It  is  a  sad  and  poor  case  for  a  man,  as  I  am, 

To  be  always  delving  every  day  'gainst  my 
will, 

Though  I  would  prefer  dying  without 
remedy 

To  digging  with  a  spade  till  my  bones  per- 
spire ; 

I'll  start  in  time,  I'll  not  stay  as  I  am. 

And  I'll  break  the  fast  for  love  of  the  meat ; 

When  I  am  sick  I  must  have  the  minister 
[to  attend  me], 

'Tis  he  that  will  give  me  a  great  store  of 
•bread. 

How  might)-  and  brave  I  will  march  on, 
Drawing  to  church  at  the  hour  of  parade  ; 
And  sweeter  will  my  words  be  than  the 
Knight  of  Glin's, 
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With  my  elbow  so  stiff  on  the  head  of  the 

scat : 
Should  any  poor  person  come  in  my  \\ay 

there, 
Unless  he  uncovers  his  head  for  me  I'll  beat 

him. 
'Tis  well  known   to  the  world  when  once 

I'm  installed  there 
That  the  sons  of  the  Gael  need  expect  no 

favour. 


Vocabulary  of  some  of  the  words  in 
THE  Petition. 

AiTO-ceimeAC,  adj.  conip.  —  "I'Se  —  tiieacA,  of  great 
dignity. 

t\oifDe  =  ÁiiTOe,  super,  of  &]\'o,  liigh. 

t)opb,  adj.  comp.— boiivbe,  pi.  bopb^^. 

CâliAip,  f.  g. — b*i\r.N,  pi. — li«i\c..\cA.  liflp,  relief. 

Cip.  n.  m.  gen. — CÁip,  pi.  id.,  misfoitune,  sorrow,  diffi- 
cidty. 

Cemi,  s.  f.  gen. — me,  pi. — ineûniiA,  d  gnlly. 

Coiimpc,  n.  f. — ce,  protection,  p.itronage. 

Cleip,  n.  m.  gen — p«,  pi.  id.  craft. 

Cop,  n.  m.  c«ip,  pi.  id.,  a  twist. 

Copŵniü,  n.  f.  gen. — pAtic<j,  pi.  id.,  defence. 

Ciip-oe,  n.  m.  gen.  id.,  respite. 

CpiK\c,  n.  f.  gen. — iice,  ]il.;  cpuAca,  ricks. 

Cpeŵc,  n.  f.  gen. — eice,  ))1.;  e&c&,  spoil,  booty. 

CiiAp,  s.  m.  gen. — ciuip,  pi.  id.,  and  cuApA.  a  tave. 

•Oion,  n.  m.  gen.  XJin,  nionA,  pioteclion,  thatch. 

OuAn,  n.  m.  'ouAHi,  pi.  id.  a  poem,  a  .song. 

vioaI,,  adj.  comp. — La,  pi.  id.,  due,  natural. 

CigpeAC,  adj.  comp. — P'je,  pi. — peACA,  learned,  scientific. 

OAlAWAncA,  ind.  ad.  learned,  ingenious. 

Voicm,  n.  f.  gen.-cne,  shelter.  Not  in  diets.,  but  as 
C'lmmon  in  the  .spoken  language  as  pApgA-o  :  ^y 
niAipg  nÁ  cuippeA'ò  An  poiúin,  bad  for  him  who  does 
not  plant  the  [trees  for]  shelter. 

VAP5A-Ó,  n.  m.  gen. — Am.  same  as  poicm. 

p'i'p,  n.m.  gen. — pA,  pi.  id.,  a  prop. 

jTAoic,  n.  prop,  gen:— cig.  gen.  pi. — ceAc,  White. 
'l)Aile-An-p*°"'lS'  Whitestown  (one  person).  bAiie- 
iiA-bpAoiceAC,  Whites'-town  (of  more  than  ore). 
1  )onnchadh  used  to  visit  at  both  townlands,  though 
he  misnames  this  for  his  rhyme. 

gAb,  V.  t.  inf. — bÁib,  sing,  chaunt. 

JpiiAim,  n.  f. — me,  gloom. 

t;lieobAip,  thou  wilt  get :  fut.  of  v.  t.  pÁj,  find. 

^UAip,  n.  f.  gen. — pe,  danger. 

innip,  V.  t.  flit.  iniieopAT),  I  will  tell. 

imiul,  n.  m.  gen. — mib,  pi.  id.,  border,  edge, 

teip,  adj.  cjmp. — pe,  pi.  id.,  clear. 

Lni;;,  v.  i. — jeAW,  fly,  Ie.ap. 

niAoiweAtii,  verbal  noim  gen. —  -ore,  a  boasting,  upbraid- 
ing with  favours  do  le. 

inip,  n.  f.  gen  — pe,  pi.  miopA,  a  portion. 

neAo,  n.  m.  gen. — nt-o,  pi.  id.,  a  nest. 

llAOitieAn,  s.  ni.  gen. — win,  ]il.  id.,  a  young  child. 

Ilocc,  v.  t. — CAW,  reveal,  strip. 

Oip-ôeApc,  adj.  comp. — CA,  pi,  id.,  worthy,  excellent. 

Oncu,  n.  f.  gen. — con,  pi.  com,  a  leopard. 

OLLaŵ,   n.   m.   gen. — lAini  and  Iaiìiah,  pil. — 1,41111  and 

iiriiuni,  a  doctor,  a  professor. 
0|TO,  n.  m.  gen. — «ip'O,  pi.  id.,  an  order. 


i;éim,  n.  f.  gen. — me,  pi. — meAnnA,  power,  authority. 

Saoi,  n.  m.  gen.  id.  pi. — pAoice,  a  nobleman,  a  sciiolar. 

SeApfepojAncuiwe,  n.  m.  i;en.  id.  pi.  id.,  a  servant. 

SuAiiic,  adj.  comp, — ce,  pi.  id.,  pleasant. 

ScAip.  .s.  f.  gen. — pe,  pi.  pcApcA,  a  story,  a  history. 

Sini'oAp,  n.  m. — pip,  pi.  id.,  ance>tors. 

Speip,  n.  f.  gen — p*^»  esteem,  respect. 

Cupup,  n.  in.  gen. — uip,  pi.  id.,  a  journey. 

CAiii  or  CAiiii,  n.  f.  gen. —  CAiiiie,  deatli,  fainting:  here  it 
is  used  as  an  adj.,  same  as  bocc,  as,  bu-ò  bocc  mo 
cupnp,  I  was  .in  object  of  pity.  Cupiip  above  does 
iiiil  mean  a  journey,  but  a  condition.  1p  mop  An 
ci\uAi5  mo  cu)\up  A^AC,  "I  am  lobe  ])itied  with 
you,"  are  common  expressions,  both  in  English  and 
Irish.     Coip5  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

CeApc,  adj.  comp. —  ceipce,  ceApcA,  scarce,  rare. 

ÜAbAip,  V.  t.  inf. — bAipc,  give. 


The  following  was  appended  to  the  Complaint  in  the 

Iiishiiiait  when  i)ul)li--<hed  in  it  :^ 

<\5  cup  ALluip,  perspiring. 

<15  5pApA-ô,  taking  off  the  turf  with  a  jpApÁn  (a  grubbing- 
a.\e) ;  this  was  accounted  a  most  laborious  kind 
of  work. 

btieobAü,  I  will  get  :  future  tense  of  pA^hAim  or  jlie- 
ibim. 

^Vj  CAppuing  Ap,  drawing  upon,  Ag  CAppuing  cum, 
drawing  towards. 

Suim.  sum,  regard,  consideration  ;  JAn,  puim,  without  any 
rcgaid  to  what  wine  he  drank — i.e.,  his  Protestant 
hosts  had  no  re!.;ar  1  to  it. 

Cuibe  (pronounced  caoi  in  Munster),  meet,  fit. 

LAoigpeAc,  Louis,  the  King  of  F'rance,  then  accounted 
the  heretlitary  enemy  of  England. 

CbioTOeAU  and  potiiAp,  signify  diggmg.  ClAOi-oe,\-ô  here 
does  not  signify  to  dig,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  English 
words  to  express  the  meaning — ClAOiopeA-o  peAÌ  Le 
m'  liiÁicpiii  said  the  ppAiLpin  pÁnAC,  i.e.,  I  will 
earne-tly  betake  myself  to  the  work  along  with  my 
mother,  e.g. 

<Mn-oeoin,  or  Aitf.-óeom,  used  with  the  pronouns,  com- 
pounded with  Ann,  in.  as  an  adverb  to  express  "in 
spite  of,"  reluctantly,  unwillingly. 

b'peAppA  Liom,  colloquially  lor  b'peApp  Liom,  I  would 
rather. 

CoipmeApj,  hindrance;  bÁp  jAn  coipmeApj, death  with- 
out taking  anything  to  prevent  it. 

ppeAbpAi-D  me,  correctly  signifies  I  will  kick  or  spurn  ; 
colloqu  ally,  I  will  start,  or  leap  up. 

pÁip,  passion ;  fast  in  comniemoratiun  of  the  Passion. 

CCAniiApAC,  mighty. 

U1LL0,  an  elbow. 

CeAnn,  a  head  ;  ip  mAic  An  ceAnn  ■OAm'  é,  he  is  a  good 
liead  to  me — i.e..  he  treats  me  well  ;  ip  oLc  An  ceAnn 
■00  é,  he  treats  him  badly. 
[The  above  poem  of  Denis  Macnamara  and  sketch  of  his 

life  were    specially  prepared  tor  the    Iiishiii.in    by   the 

present  editor  ol  Gaelic  Journal]. 

1]-  iiKMC  All  c-ionu\nAròe  ah  ce  a  biweA]^ 
Aijt  All  j^-cIoit!). 

'Se   An    yeAjt  tj-   lYlo   jnioiii    ah   yeA]t  1]' 
Aoi|roe*  tu'ij. 

*  In  Connaught,  Aiptie, 
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cnv\cü  vMti  uonuxs  lÁi-oiu  iik\c 
coisueAlbvV 

t.e  SeAJATi  Ó  1\iK\i-ó]\i. 

üliiiiipe<.\tL  Ai]i  mile  CAob  i"i>.\n  x)o  lJ<Ml,e 
beAg  Det\Lc\c-A'-t)oi]iin  i  j-con-Ovve  lilAijeo 
CÁ  c&\\n  no  cuIac  liión  ■oo  cLocAib  aju]" 
■o'aoL  yoLuijce  le  yeu]\  a-^u]-  cwoiiac  Anoi]', 
•Ajii]'  1]-  beẃgÁn  130  ■ÔAoniib  )i<\  b-Áice  aj  a 
b-yuil  po]-  5ui\  b'é  -peo  ah  cAi]'beÁn  t)o  ciig 
An   c-Ainni  "  CiAj-teÁn-nióii "  tion  Áic  ajuj- 

■0011  pA|\c\l|Te  AJll)'  gu]»  b'  lAt)  HA  T)Aoine  •00 

bi  'ii->.\  g-cotiimnje  Ann  ]ioniie  yo  ■oo  cug  a 
n-Ainni  ai|1  DAiiúncACc  Choi]~t)eAlbAC. 

In  <.\nii]'i]\  C]\oniuiIL  ireicceAH  50  jtAib 
"OubAlcAC  111  AC  Coi]-DeAlbA  'n-A  ccAnn- 
■):a]\c*  nA  h-Áice  in  a  cniipeAbl  aju]'  bA 
liiAC  t)ó  üoinÁp  LAmi]!  'b-]:iiiL  mo  fceui  ■o'a 
CAob.  X)ei]iceA]i  aiji  nuAin  a  bi  |~é  in  Aoip 
A  nAoi  no  A  ẃeic  m-btiA'ÒAn  50  ]iAib  yé  com 
lÁi'Di]!  le  ye&]\,  acc  50  jiAib  ye  n-A  iij^oA]! 
nÁinef  ■o'Á  ACA1H  mAji  jcaIL  ai]i  An  meu^o  a 
X)'  iceA'ô  -pé.     DweA-ó  yé  a  j^-coiiinuije  aj 

CCAfACC    AgUj'    A5    clAlÌlApÁnJ    A1)l    IaJA'O    A 

co'oÀ-bm,  1  ]iiocc  50  m-biüeA'ó  ha  ■OAome  aj 
■oéAnA'ô  gjieAtin  'yA'  mAjA'ó  y&oì. 

Lá  b]\eÁ5  yo jniAiji  üo  bi  An  "OubAlcAC  aj 
1"iubv\l  Amuij  A1]\  An  m-bÁn  ó)"  coinne  An 
CAipleÁm  Aju)'  üomÁi'  05  a'  ]\ic  le  n-A 
coil".  "Oo  cÁ)\Ia  o]>ca  ]ii-Dt]>e  no  l-'eA]!- 
gAij-db  ■oo  bi  pubAl  nA  cijie  mA]\  bA 
jnÁCAc  An  c-Atii  ym  ó  CAi]'léAn  50  CA,i]'leÁn. 
IllunA  b-puijp-óe  yeA]\  bA  lÁi-oi]\e  no  Iia 
jlice  ni  A  cin^o-gAifci-ó  b'éi5e<:.n  ■oó  T)UAip 
Aipjit)  ■o'pÁJAil  A511]'  ■Di'oeAn  le  CAniAll  ni 
yóJ  5-CAi)'leÁn.  DeAnnui j  ye  ■oon  ci jeA]\nA 
Aju]-  ■D'inni|-  A  jnocuije.  (rt)  "OubAinc  An 
"OubAtcAc  50  ]\Aib  A  iinininci)\  ai]\  An  b- 
poncAC  Ag  cAjiiiAing  mónA  a  bdile  acc  50 
tn-béiT)i]'  A  m-bAile  jAn  liioill.(ó)  ÌDi'  ■óÁ  ỳúA 
An  mAl]iAi5§  i'Áicce  ^a'  ngAii'ci^óeAC  1  juocr 

*  ceJlln|^^^|^c  .1.  cigeŵiMij. 

X  cLÄììiò]'<in  .1.  geu^Aun,  lìmnbûp. 
§  Tnjili\ic  .1.  le.iiib,  buiCûilL  óg. 


guji  bpeAtnuij  An  c-aüai)i  é  Agu]'  'oubAi|ic  : 
"  A  üomÁi]'  A  m-bAin].-eÁ  co]!  a]- ?  "  "  Do 
bAinirnin  "  a|\  UomAp  "  -oÁ  b-iruijt'.in  mo 
ýÁic  le  n-A  ice.'  "-cVn  i'o|-Á  An  cajdaII  i'in  ?" 

A|\  ]-An   C-AèA1)\  AJ  b)\eACnU5A-ü  CApAlll  A  bí 

A15  mjilc  A1H  An  b-|:Aicce  Agu]-  -j-cAimAC  le 
n-A  coi)".  "  lli'l  poy  AjAm  "  ■oubAijin  üomÁp 
"An  io]-Aiiin  An  cajjaII  móji,  acc  xi'i'oj'Ainn 
An  CApAll  beAj  !" 

Hinne  An  c-acaiiv  gÁife  Ajiip  cuj  )-é  ah 
beijic  leip  ijxeAc  in  a  cAij-leAn  Ajup  cuip 
]'é  lA^o  le  céile  in  eu'OAn  pjiomne*  iia  b- 
fCAji  oibpe  A  bi  leAgcA  aiíiac  50  I-'iaI,  pAl]l- 
j-mj  Ai)i  bo]ro  iiió|\.  *0'ic  UoiiiAp  Agu]"  An 
yeA]\  eile  ceAnn  Ay  y\ce  ceA)icA  ■).-]iaoic  jaii 
ÁilieAtii  Aip  All  meuT)  AHÁin  ■oo  CAiceA^OA]!. 
CtiuA'OA]!  AiiiAC  Ann  1-in  AJUf  cuipeA'ó  Ag 
cojunjeAcc-f-  ia'O.       Di   cjuo)"   mó|\    Icacaiji 

JTAOl   lÁ)l  gAC  IaoIC   ACA  le  5)161111   ■pÁJAll  Al]l. 

■Qon  cent)  yApcA-o  tug  üomÁ]'  pleupc  ye  a 
c]iio|'  yéin  A511]'  Ann  j-in  bA  bcAg  nÁ)\  liiAub 
pé  An  iifoipe  bocc  acc  50  n-tieACAi-ó  aii 
peAn-ci jeApnA  eACAjicA.  l3hi  ApnA  no  ■óó 
b]iipce  Aj  An  b-peA]i-piubAil  Agup'DubAipcpé 
le  IIIac  CoipneAlbA  Ai]ie  iiiAic  -oo  CAbAipc 
■oon  JAjipiin  y^n  iik\)i  11  ac  ni-berôeA'ó  a 
pAiiiAil  le  pA^Ail  111  eipinn. 

CA  mópÁn  pceulcA  eile  CAob  óije  üomÁi)' 
LÁi'oip  imeApc  nA  peAii-^OAoineẃ^ó.  "OeipceAji 
jup  CAjipAingpécApAllAn  cijeAjniAUioluin 
A]"  IÁCA15  Agu)'  é  Aj  ceAcc  lÁ  n-Ann  ó  11 
pcoil.  La  eile  puAjpA'ó  ■ÓÓ  Aju]'  é  Aip  pcoil 
1  1llAini]'cin  An  llplÁip  50  pAib  nA  5^'^''' 
1.  ciii'O  ■oo  liiuinci)!  Chpomuill,  a'  peolA'ù 
bÁ  n  A  ci'pe  pio)"  50  conriAe  LiAcpoiiiA.  "Óeippii  j 
l'é  A  bAile  Ó  pern  'yj.  coiÌTOAlcAfò  aju)" 
leAnA^oAp  lo]\5  aii  cpeACCAJ  50  pujA^OAii 
Ai]\  An  nÁtiiAm  Ai)\  bop^o  Ioca  Hi  gliA-òpA. 
Ill  pAib  ■o'Ajim  A5  ConiÁ)-  acc  cpAnn  05  tjo 
CApp.Aiiij  ]'é  Ó  -ppeirii  ]"An  5-C01II.  "Oo  cuir 
]'é  opcA  leip  All  g-cpAim-puinpeoije  ó  pér.i 
pA  cnitieAccA.  "Oo  iiiApbA^o  nA  J^-^'^^  ^"  *^ 
^-ceu'ocAib  Aju)'  bÁiccA-ó  cui^o  eile  ■óiob  in 

*  pi\onin  .1.  ■oiTiéj.p. 

t  co(\uigeoicc  .1.  lompji-jbáil,  5le1Ce4l^ón^e«cc■ 

Í  c|\eiic<ní)  .1,  cv\eac-bó,  cjin-bó 
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]'a'  1.00,  Acc  ci  0111  Am  Ü0111Á]'  a']-  a  liuiiniinn 
11A  bÁ  A  bŵite  A]\i]-  tec. 

11uAi]iA'bi  ]'e  cimpewll  a\]\  ýicit)  IiIkv-òaii 
•o'aoi]'  cuj  ]'é  5HÁt)  x>'  "  ÚiiA  bÁin  "  iii'  "Óia- 

^llllAUA,  injeAll  lìllC  "OlAJUTlAtlA  TIA  Cŵjipŵije 

cijeAjinA  lÌlAij-Loiiij  ]-Aii  Aiii  fin.  1li  jiAib 
in    eijiinn    biiiu\-ó*    bA    li-UAibjiije   nÁ    bA 

•ÒÍOniAI-AljC       'llA       cIaIIII       "OlA-imiAtìA,      AJU]' 

111  b-pnjeA-ó  IIIac  Coi)-oeAlbA  An  injeAti 
ni<3C)i    jeAll    Ai]i   All   i-ceub   i'ua]\ac    iit»    xio 

CllAlt)  AlllAC  A1]l  CAob  IIA  g-coiteAc  b-|r|lA01C. 
CluiAl-Ò  ]"é  50  IIIIHIC  u'a  1l-lA]l)lA1t)  Al]l  A  I1- 
AiTAl)!    j;0    CA1]'leÁl1    11A    CAllJlAljet    ACC    JAII 

].-ojnAiii  Ai]i.  Lá  Ái)iijce  cujAü  j^ceulA  50 
liAib  iiuiiiiiici|\  Cli)ioiiuiill  a'  ceAcc  A511)'  "oo 
C]iuinni5  uaccaiiáih  gliAeweAÌACA  ha  cijie 
1  5-CAii'leÁn  lilic  "ÓiAjiiiiAüA  be  coiiiAiple 
■00  jÍACAt)  c)ieiit)  vo  h'  ỳeAim  be  "oeAiiA-o. 

Sl'    All   COlÌlAlnbe  Aljl  AJl    ClIllleAtlA)!    cnoit)  -00 

■ùéAnA-ò  bei)-  iiA  gAbbAib — iiia)\  bŵ  'ôuAb  a)- 

bA  CÓ1]\. 

-ácc  üoii   c)a(iiiiiiuJA-ô  ]-o  111   b-piAip  aii 
Coij-oeAbbAC  cuiiieA-ó  ai)i  bic  iiia]i  jeAbb  ai]i 

llllA     DÁlIl,   AJll]-  l]-  1110)1  t)0    jOllb   All   lllAI'bA 

l'iii  Ai)!.  CiiiiiA  Ai]!  bic  ní  jiAib  Aon  ]'tnuAi- 
iieATD  111  b'i.-Ait)e  ón  a  c]\oi-oe  'iiÁ  yAiiATiiAin 
Ai|i  5-cúb  ó'n  5-cAc.  Sí  All  Á1C  A  inline  nA 
5Aet)ib  ]-eAi'Aiii  A5  coif  An  Clioimifbéibe 
ACÁ  'n-A  ceoiiAinn  itii]i  conuAe  TlofcomÁin 
Ajiij'  ConuAe  SI1515  Lá  All  coiiiiiAic  ■00 
jUiAif  üoiiiÁf  05  beif  a'  iiiAjicuijeAcc  ai)i 
An  i'CAib  bÁin,  All  c-Aon  eAc  AiiiÁin  t)'Á  jiAib 
in  A  f-eibb  -00  bi  oineAiiiAnrAbe  n-A  lotncuii, 
Aj^uf  A  cuit)  yeA]\  'n-A  •ôiAit).  "Oo  cuiiieAuA]! 
1AT)  yém  1  b-yolAc  ai]i  cahaiü  'fAi]\  nÁiiiAit) 
in  ]-&'  b-ynAoc  aju]'  imeA]-c  iia  •o-coiii  Aiji 
CAob  An  c-j-béibe.  ÜÁnjA-oA]!  nA  SAj'AnAij 
Anioj'  jAn  liioilb  Aju]-  •DO  coipj  An  cnoiü. 
"Oo  bjii)'  iiiA]icfLiiA5  11A  nÁiiiAX)  cpe  bÁ)\ 
clAnnA  njAe-òeAb  ajiij'  cia  -oiAn,  •oÁ)-accac 

•  buriAti  .1.  imiinncii\,  cpeAb,  ctAtiti. 

t  C«pp<si5  .1.  CApi\ôi5  loca  cé,  pi\ioiii.ô<Mi-leÁn  inic 
t)liiA]\mAT)<i  aipoileÁn  beag  1  loc  Cé  (1  ■o-üU4i|'ceatic 
éotiüAe  iloi-comáiti).  ^\^  é  Rockingham  1)0  ■beii\ce<si\ 
■Hì&\\  Aiiim  {.ìfí  leif  All  imniicip  5l),.\LL-oA  acá  1  feilb  iiŵ 
oúiéce  pn  Anoif— buiuẃ  vo  iîiiiiiicii\  cliputmtitL. 


■00    j'eAfATDAJl    in    AJAlü  nA  llgAÌb   bA    bAOJ- 

AbAC  "oon  nÁiiiAiti  buAit)  T)'i:ÁJAib.  1]-  AI111 
]'ni  -00  béiin  muinncin  IHtc  Coij-tieAlbA  in  a 
fOAj-Aiii  Ajui'/o'Aon  fei-oeoig  AiiiÁin  ó  awaiiic 
üoiiiÁi|'  Ó15,  p'of  An  cnoic  leo  hiaji  cuibe- 
fbéibe,  A  g-cuit)  cuAt)  in  Ái|TOe  ajuj'  a' 
bbAoi-ôeAc*    Ó]-    Á]m    a    ngÁiji-cACA    "  Láiii 

bÁlTll]!  Abú  !" 

"Oo  b]\i)-eA-0A)i  i|'ceAc  ■OAon  CAob  iiiieA]'c 
nA  njAÍb  it)i]i  ýeA]iAib  Ajuf  CApAbbAib  50 

ntjeAlUIA-OA)!  CO)-CAH  UAcbÁf  AC  eACA]lCA.  "Oo 
CÁ)lbA  Al]!  U01)TOeAlbAC   Ó5    111  AC  "OlAlllllAIDA 

beic  Ai]i  bÁ)i  Aguf  An  cev\nn-|.-eA-ónA  SAfAnAc 
ó)'  A  cionn  a'  cÍAonAt)  ]'ýoy  ón  ■oíobbAiT)  A15 

lAjlllAlW  fÁCAT)   cbAlüllÌI  tlO  CAbA1]lC  'OÓ,  nUAl-|l 

AcÁinic  UomÁf  AnuAf  Ai]iAn  oipijeAc  5<-\l'l'- 
■OA,  Aju]'  ti'Aon  buibbe  cuAme  ■oei]iceAn  jup 
f  coibc  i'é  p'of  é  50  •0)1111111  An  CApAibb,  Agup 
beip  An  b-]:uiniieAiii-f-  •oo  bi  -j^An  111-buible 
iiiibceAC  fin  511)1  cui)ieA-ô  cA)DAbb  An  c- 
SA]'AnAi5  Ai)i  A  •ÓA  jLúm.  'IIa  ■óiai'ó  )'o 
cuArà  An  bÁ  in  ajai'ó  nA  njAlb  aj;ii)-  -o' 
iincijeA'OAii  Ai]i  reiceAiii  An  nieu'O  a  •o'ýeu'o 
"oi'ob. 

•dgiip  Aiioi)'  -00  cuijieA-ó  •j.'Áibce  aju)-  ^-ice 
)ioiiTi  An  5-Coi|"DeAbbAc  Agu)!  ciigA'ó  buroe- 
ACA]-  Tiió)\  'ÔÓ  -jTAoi  'n  j-cúngnAiii  'y  jtaoi  'n 
5-cobAi)i  "00  cug  fé  y<\'  j-cjiua'óóij,  Agup 
•00  fAoib  A  bÁn  50  n-oeAniTAToe  cÁqTOeAf 
A511)'  CA]\üAnA]'  Anoi)'  i-oi)!  é  i-'éin  aju]' 
ClAinn  'OiA)iiiiAtiA.  -iAcc  111  )iAib  i'in  1  n- 
•oÁn  "oó.  Ill  b)Mf)reA'ô  IIIac  'Oia)\iiia-oa  An 
l'ocAb  "00  cuj  yé  m  ajai-o  cbeAiiinAi)'  a 
injme  aju)'  UoniÁi)'.  Lá  'd'a  )iAib  UoniÁ]' 
Ai)i  cUAi)ic  Aige  •o'iAjiji  yé  í  ai)i  A5U]"oubAi)ic  : 
" -d  IÌI1C  'ÓiA]iiiiA'OA,  1]'  minic  Ajuf  1)'  yAVA 
nié  1  n'oiATO  c-mjme,  i)^  ioiitóa  •oeA)ibA'ò  '00 

CII5A]'     A1]l     1110    5)IÁ"Ò     ■Óí,    1)'    IIIAIC     ACÁ    ỳlO]" 

AgA^o  50  nibem  jAc  peun  Agu)"  ponA)'  ai)\ci 
Ani'  -(rocAiii-i-e.  111unA  b-iruiji'ó  nié  Anocc 
iiAic  í  •oéAnjTAi'ò  cú  AniibeA]'  c-mjme  A'^uy 
m'  AiiiibeA]'-)"A — ni  cnic|'Ai'o  111  é  ai)i  111 'ai)" 
coi'òce  50  CAi)'leÁii  iia  CA)\)iAi5e  aju]'  cuiiia 


*  bLAofôeoiC  .1.  jLûoiTDeûc  no  gLúoòoic. 
t  puirineo.tii  ,1.  neipc,  bjMJ. 
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tioni  A  n-iniceocAit)  o]iin  ! "  "O'ia]!];  üoi|rò- 
eẃfbẃc  05  A  rAbAi]ic  ■00  a^u]"  téij  iinŵ 
DÁn  í   irétTi  ai]a  a  jLumib  ]ioim  a  h-ACAi|i, 

ACC  ni'  jlAlb  tTIAIC  Atin. 

"O'lTncij  fé  1e\y  ajuj'  •pnÁin  ]'é  An  toe 
Ai|i  All  CAC  bÁn  50  t)-cÁinic  1  ■o-cíi\  Ajuf  a 
coiìtòaIca  l-ei|\  Acc  bA  ■oeACAi|i  ■óó  a  pun 
■00  coimeut)  Aju]"  ìy  itaua  •00  bí  -pé  ■ouL  ]'oì]\ 
Aju]'  ]'iA)\  f All  toc  Aj  fúìt  1e  cuineA-ò  t)' 
ýÁJAil  yilleA-ó  A1)>  Aif  ón  5-CAi]'leÁn. 
î1uAi]i  cÁiijA'OAii  yA  ■óeoni)  50  bjiUAC  ati 
tocA  bA  i'CAiiniiAt)  tei]-  An  5-Coi|-üeAÌbAC 
A  fCAit  bjieAJ  t)'ýeic]"in  ai]i  que  Ajuf  é  aj 
téigeAn  ]:ol,A  x:\\é  m&]\  conjbuij  a  tìia)icac 
é  corn  ita-qa  -pin  'riA  -peAj^Aiii  ]'An  uij-ce.  1]' 
Ann  pn  -oubAHic  An  coiìi-òaIca  ju^  bA 
nAijieAc  •00  é  féin  'yA  cApAbbtJo  cup  in  i"An 
5-c)iuc  pn  Aiji  -pon  mnÁ  fAn  tJOiiiAn,  ajuj- 
üiomÁineAt)A|\  iionipA.  Hi  buAice  a  bioT)A]i 
Aip  caIatìi  CIJ11111  'nÁ  iiiocui5eAt)A]\*  a-òa]ic 
"o'Á  •péi'oeA'ó  Aguj'  Aj  AmA]ic  Ai]\  A  n-Aii'  x)óib 
•00  connAinc  p<\x>  b)iAC  bÁn  aiji  n-A  cogbÁiL 
o-p  cionn  An  CAifleÁm  itiah  cotìiahca  x>o 
ceAcc  Aip  A1]'.  -Ace  cÁimc  An  coiìia]ẃa  50 
]ió  liiAÌL,  ói]\  bi'  yiop-iiun  A5  An  g-Coifoe- 
AÍbAc  Anoi]'  jAn  CAfAt)  50  -oeo.  Ilíp  bpif 
■pe  A  ýocAb  Aju]'  nij\  ỳiLl  i'é  coibce.  ÜAmAlb 
CAp  A  éi|'  fo  yuAi)í  ÚnA  DÁn  bÁ]"  te  bjtii^eAt) 
cpoTOe  Aguj'  cuipeATi)  í  te  n-A  Tnuincip  in 
OileÁn  nA  Ueitige  1  1Á]\  An  tocA. 

ITIaji  jeAbt  50  pAib  üomÁ]'  'n  a  cijeApnA 
Aip  A  liiuinciji  yétn  Ajuf  An  Aimy-i|i  50  c|iiob- 
toroeAc,  AccnAnnAc,  b'éigeAn  tio  pó]'At)  tio 
■ôéAnAt),  Agu]'  póy  pé  injeAn  Ui  TluAi]\c 
Djiéi-pne.  ■puAip  yé  cpot)  móy  le  n-A  trinAoi 
Acc  bA  leup  100  5AC  •ouine  'n  a  cnnpeAll  50 
■pAib  A  cpoTOe  in  'yAn  UA15  be  b-ÚnA  UAm. 
üujAü  An  bAintp  1  5-cAi|-leÁn  'ÓnoniA-'oÁ- 
eiceAji  1  Ti-cij  A  ACA-n-cliAiimA.  "Oo  pinneAt) 
■jrteAt)  liió]!  tió  Agu]'  bí  50  Leop  ceoiL  Ap 
Aoibntp  Aip  pubAb  cum  An  buAi^iieAT!)  Agup 
An  bionnnub  vo  cójbÁib  ■oé.  Lá  ai]1  n-A 
■riiÁHAC  Ajuf  é  in  A  liiATOm  bpcAJ  eAppAi  j(í:) 
tug  An  UuAjicAc  AtiiAC  fAoi  nA  cnocAib  é  A5 


cAipbeunA-ô  a  co-oA-eAlbAij  'óó.  "O'piApiiuij 
re  "00  ÚomÁp  cad  1  a  bAjiAiTiAib  Aip  An 
nieuT)  pni  vo  cAO|iACAib.  ■O'-j.-peAjAip  IÌIac 
CoipT)eAbbA  "  1f  bpeAj  An  pcACA  cAo-pAc 
lAt) "  Ap  pe.  "  1p  beAC-pA  iAt)  pm  "  ■oubAijic 
O  KuAi]\c.  CAppAtng  An  CoipüeAbbAc  cpom- 
opnA  Ó  n-A  cpoiüe  Aníop  Ajup  ■oubAipc  "  1p 
piAb,  pbAiceAiiiAib  An  pppé  pin  "  a)\  peipeAn 
"  ACC  b'peÁp]\  biom  péin  Aon  UAn  AiiiÁm 
[tlnA  tíÁn]  'nÁ  An  meut)  pm  uibe." 

ÜÁimc  üotTiÁp  A  bAibe  Ajup  nip  b'  pAt)A 
gup  bpeAcnuij  a  bsAn  gup  jnÁcAc  lei]- 
euboü  AniAC  uAice  pAn  oiẃce  Agup  50  ni- 
biTJeAu  An  c-eAc  bÁn  pbiuc  Agup  cuippeAC 
Aip  rriAiDm,  ACC  nip  b-mnj-oAt)  ■o'Aonuuine  é. 
■pA  'óeipeA'ó  niAitini  Aijujce  ni  pAib  tîlAC 
CoipDeAlbA  be  pÁjAib  pAn  in-bAibe,  Agup 
nuAi)!  A  cuipeAt)  An  cóip  'nA  "òiaiu  tio  beAn 
An  cotiiuAbcA  bop5  An  eic  pi'op  50  boc  Cé. 
■puApAW  üomÁp  1-Áit)ip  Aiji  n-A  •pineAW  niAjib 
op  cionn  beice-UAije  IJnA  bÁme  Ajup  An 
c-CAC  bÁn  'nA  peA-|'Aiii  be  n-A  Aip.  "Oo 
b-AWbACAu  be  n-A  CAob  é  ajuj'  cá  ■óá  cop* 

AJ  pÁp  Anoip  Ap  5AC   UAIIÌI  ■Oiob  ACC  CÁ  piAt) 

CAj-CA,  üeibbce  in  a  céiLe  1  piocc  50  b-pei- 
cceA]\  nAC  b-puib  lonncA  acc  Aon  cop 
AiiiÁin.  •<Ì5up  -o'Á  pAT)  An  cu)\Ap  A  -òeAnAp 
An  c-oibicpeAC  05  gup  An  Áic  pin,  ni'  bbtcó 
obc  beip  é(d)  nuAtp  a  beiùeAp  'nA  peApArh  bŵ 
bpeÁj  pAiTipAi-ô  op  cionn  nA  h-UAiiiie  1  bÁp 
bocA  Cé  iTiAp  A  buijeAnn  üoinÁp  tÁi-oip  ITIac 
Coi)"DeAbbA  Agu]'  tlnA  DÁii  ni  'ÓiA)iniA'OA.t 

S.  Ó  11. 


[The  above  might  be  entitled  "  Irish  as  it  is  spoken 
in  Connacht  ;"  and  it  is  worth  while  for  the  Southern 
readers  to  count  the  number  of  words  in  the  paper  that 
are  not  intelligible  to  a  Munstemian  who  is  a  good 
speaker  of  the  language.  He  can  count  them  on  his 
fingers. 


*  Wocuige&tjAp  .1,  -o'aijm  jed'OAyv,  cu<ilA'o..\p. 


*  Co]v  .1.  com,  i-cev\c. 

t  If  bpeij  An  c-AbpÁti  tdo  pinneA'ò  Aip  &n  ni-beipc 
jpA-DAij  yo;  meAfAim  gup  b'é  "UiiAbliAn  111  ■OiAiutiAtiA" 
cujA-D  tnAj\  Ainm  Aip,  acc  ó  Atn  rn'oije  atiuaj"  ni'p 
cuaLap  acc  jpeAtriA  •ôé.  CÁ  -ouCAp  mop  'nA  ■òiAi'ö  pm 
opni  50  b-pmgi-ô  An  "  CpAoibin  Aoibiiiii  "  no  bei  jceoip 
eiLe  An  pcéib  po  pop  é  Ajup  50  ■o-ciubpAi'D  pe  íúiiin  é 
1  nouiLLeogAtb  Ati  IpipleAbAip. 
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(<j).  t)'irinii-  a  j;nocui  je,  p.  359.  A  native  of  the  Souih 
would  say  :  tug  ye  yioy  &  gtió  xio.  he  loM  him  his  Lusi- 
lies- ;  literally,  he  gave  a  knowledge  of  his  business  tu 
him. 

(/').  -accsoTn-beTOif  am  ti&ite  ^än  liioilL,  p.  3';9,  thai 
they  would  be  home  sho'lly  {withuui  tieliiy).  In  Muu^tei, 
'y&-n  m-bŵile  is  said  r.ither  than  a.  tii-liAiLe. 

(c).  IÁ  ai^  11A  tiiapic  ajuj-  é  in  A  tiiaitun  bpeáj 
CAppii 5,  p.  361.  Will  our  le  ders  say  whether  the  expres- 
sion above,  or  i  in  &  mAitJin  bpeaj  is  prefeiable. 

(./).  Ili  \)\\x>  obc  leif  é,  p.  361.  We  invite  our  readers 
to  give  us  their  opiniim  on  this  pa«sa.;e,  and  also  to  send 
us  any  expression  they  would  substitute  for  it. 

We  hnve  a  large  amount  of  original  MS.  Irish  mafer 
on  our  hands  awaiting  publication  in  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal, 


AW  le<Mib  sige. 


"Oo  cAimc  beAii  50  \\-ot  cot|'  leA-po., 

Le  h-eijtje  'n  tẃe  ŵj  511L  '\ò.  cwoitd, 
So  niAH  ■oubAi)ic  'fi  buAÌlAt)  a  bŵ]',  'fA 

J^AOtiAC  Ó]-  Á]iv  <\\\\  iM'oJAn  riA  i'i  jeAW  ; 
"  Cat)  fA  ']\  TÌieAÌb  cu  bcAC  nio  tcAnb, 

A  t\i\\  fé  ■ônAo-óeAct)  be  ceAbg  i-uipi-oe, 
CÁimpe  'noif  ']"An  f aojaL  jati  cAicneAtii, 

Cat»  i'a  '\\  yuAxiA)]-  ]-eA]ic  mo  C|\oi-óe  ? 


"^^ip  11Ä  -pbeibrib,  cin'i'  riA  jbeAnncAib, 
111  A]i  in^Ti'  nio  bcAiib  fújiiA  z\\i±, 

Le  bbÁc  511]-  tuin-i-joc  '5  yÁ]-  'iia  feAiiiiCA 
Ar\  •pij'o  Am'  ỳÁmiije  cÁiin  jac  Lá  ; 

Am  ýÁmiije  cnÁice,  le  cpoiüe  c)iÁi-6ce, 
1  n-T>iAj  nio  beinb  An  yuilc  buiue, 

A-^  jIaO-ÓAC  le  I1-UA1II  Al|l  ThACAlb-AllA, 

50  i'Aojtj.'A-OAoi]'  mo  bÁibin  i'ije. 


".dec  monuAji!  ni  cugCAji  Ai]te 
Ay\\  1110  CAOit)  nÁ  'jt  nio  jeA|i]\Án, 

Leif  ATI  -pluAij  Á5  j-gleip  \i>.  5Ái]te, 
'SeAü  beiüeA]'  yeAj-oŵ  1110  leAtiÁii 


SlÁn  50  •oeót  j  leAC  !  'noif  Am  ẃonA|i, 
ÜÁim  AT)'  ■ÓÍAJ  gAn  Aon  ■)'ólÁ|', 

<Acc  beit)miT)  fóf  AjtAon  50  peiinifiA]i 
1  b^-lAiteAp  "Oé  le  ciingnAtfi  a  jpAf." 


THE  FAIRY  BOY. 


A  mother  came  while  stars  were  paling, 

Wailing  round  a  lonely  spring, 
Thus  she  cried,  while  tears  were  falling, 

Calling  on  the  fairy  king  : 
''  Why  with  spells  my  child  caressing, 

Courting  him  with  fairy  joy  ; 
Why  destroy  a  mother's  blessing, 

Wherefore  steal  my  baby  boy  ? 


"  O'er  the  mountain,  thro'  the  wildwood. 

Where  his  childhood  loved  to  play, 
Where  the  flowers  are  freshly  springing, 

There  I  wander  day  by  daj-. 
There  I  wander,  growing  fonder 

Of  the  child  that  made  my  joy  ; 
On  the  echoes  wildly  calling 

To  restore  my  fairy  boy. 


"  But  in  vain  my  plaintive  calling, 

Tears  are  falling  all  in  vain, 
He  now  sports  with  fairy  pleasure, 

He's  the  treasure  of  their  train  1 
Fare-thee-well,  my  child,  for  ever. 

In  this  world  I've  lost  my  joy  ; 
But  in  the  next  we  ne'er  shall  sevcr- 

There  I'll  find  my  angel  boy." 


ciMiKU  will  5ie<Min-"oÁ-1oc. 

lllAirìin  T3oriinAij  An]'  An  b):oj^mA)t  \o 
ü'imtij  CAjiumn — CAp  éi)'  t)oiii  tiuAlgAp  nA 
mAróne  do  cóimlionA-ò — c)iiaIIa]'  50  poiic 
bócAi]\  iA|iAinn  ^-pAiDe  llA]tcou]tc  OaiIc-ac- 
cliAC,  cum   bjietc  aija  CA)tÁii'ce  riA  ■oeic  aj 
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T)iiL  50  b|iéc\.  "Oo  rojA]-  1110  cLoice^-o  5<.\n 
ifioiLl,  A'^uy  ni  jiAbA]-   acc  <mii'   juii-óe  1   5- 

CAnbAt)    'nÚA1)A    A    gUuM]-    All   CA]iÁi|-ce.       "Oo 

hi  An  liiAitìiíi  50  b)\eÂ-ô  Aoibmn,  "  51''''^'''  ^^'^ 
c-SAiiiHAt)  Aj  CAicneAtii,"  Agup  iiinie  fm  bi 
A  lÁn  TDAOineATÌ)  Ag  c|iíaLL  ai)\  DpéA,  cum 
An  iÁ  130  cAiceAifi  coi|-  nA  iTAijije,  no  cum 
AJAit)  A  CAbAi]\c  mẃn  me  -pein  ai]\  j'Leibcib 
concAe  CiLie-lilvxncÁin. 

ni  jiAbAj'  in'Ani  noniie  i^in  aiji  An  m-bócA]> 
yo ;  m&\\  ]'in  ■oe  bi  me  50  li-Aii\eAc,  |:io]')\ac, 
inAp  1]"  ■oua'L  a  beic,  aj  yiAypui je  1  ■o-CAob 
riA  n-ÁiceAt)  C]n'  a  ]\AbAmAH  'nÁ|i*  i-eóLA-ó 
AjAj"  1  TD-CAob  nA  neiceAt)  ■00  bAm  teó,  aja]- 

1    5-C0tilUlAT3A]i   01]ieAliinAC    An    C-]V\lilUlLc  ]'0, 

nio)!  CAib]\eAf)  me  An  c-j-lije-f  ju]!  j^cad  ah 
CA]iÁi]-ce  Aj  D]iéA. 

Di  ■OAoiiie  mu)nceA]TOA  ■ÓAm  An  ]'o  Am' 
coinne  jieip  iioim-i'ocjiuJAii),  aj^a)-  lÁi]! 
cnéun  buiojriiAn  ire  cacaoih  -peoLcA  aca 
cum  I'inn  x>o  ■f.-UAtiAC  Aip  Á]i  n-Aii'-oeAji  50 
5teAnn-'oÁ-Loc,  Áic  ai]\  a  juxib  ]'é  mA]i  liiiAii 
AjAnin  c]\ÍAlt  An  lÁ  |'in.  Hi  ]ii5neAmA]\ 
Aon  liioilL  Ann  ]'o  acc  finn  fern  ■00  cónujdt) 
Aì]\  Á\\  5-cói)\  liiAncuijeActìA,  beijic  Aip  jac 
CAob,  AjA]'  An  cóij"oeói)i  ai]!  a  f'uibeACÁn 
ciomÁncA.  DuTD  ^eÁnn  50  i\AbAmc\)i  0.]- 
]\A-ÓA]ic  An  bAile  big,  aja]'  aj  CAbAi]\r 
AJAni)  foi)>  ó  ■óeA]'  Aiji  StÌAbCuAtAiin,  ah 
l-biAb  \]'  mó  5Ai]un  tie  ]'Léibcib  CiLle 
lÌlAncÁm  Ai)!  An  -o-cAob  ]'m.  CutjieAmAp  Á|\ 
l'lije  -011111  50  CApAi-ó,  AgA)'  yé  beAjÁii 
Aimj'ine  bibeAiiiA)A  CAob  be  CAob  beij'  au  5- 
cnoc  djijeAnn  An^'biAb  ]'ocuiii  Aoi]ixíe  liiAic 
1  5-co]'AmlACC  copcóije  ;  ca  ]-é  lom  ai]!  gAC 
Aon  CAob,  jAii  c]iAnn  Ag  y-ky  ai]i  iiá  mópÁn 
i:éin,  AgA]-  ó  cimctoll  meAüon  aii  cnoic  50 
bÁn)!  nAC  beAg,  cÁ  ]-é  aii-cLocac,  jAjib  Le 
cbocAib   yÚA]íAb,  j'ingile,  aja]"  uiiiie  ]-in   111 


1 1lio]\  cŵibpeaẃ  me  an  c-i-Lige,  better  cûibiMJ.  Cjib- 
]MÌ;ini  means.  "  Idrr.im  ;"  bul  heietne  word  lia^a  i'ecul  ai 
meaning.  The  |)hrase  above  means  :  "  I  ilid  n^t  nljserve 
the  Hay."  i.e.,  "  I  did  rot  leel  ii  lon^j."  The  word  ahm gun 
is  used  in  exactly  the  same  w.iy.  lliop  ûiy\igejniísi\  <sn 
büCúp  Aije,  "We  did  not  feel  the  road  lung  «ith  him,"  is 
said  of  some  pleasant  iellow-traveller  who  so  shortens  the 
road  that  we  do  not  notice  it  at  all, — [Ed.  GJ^.} 


iiiAic  u  peucAiin  ]'é  ja];  vo,  acc  aca  ]-é 
I'Lacciìia]!  50  beó]!  •oÁ  ýeici'in  1  bjTAt)  úaiô. 

CuineAtTiAH  Ai]'t)eAi\  o|i)\Ainn  ^réin  1  n-5]iÁf) 
•ouL  c]u'  5^6Ann-nA-n-'0iin,  aja]'  50  •oeiiiiin 
ìy  yìú  Aon  Aij'üeAH  au  gLeAnn  ÁLumn  -po 
x>'  ýeìcyìfí.  SuL  ceAcc  t)uic  1  ]\Ä-óA]tc  An 
jLeAniiA  eijijeAnn  aii  ci'it  ó]-  tio  coiiiAiii  'nA 
ÁlTOÁnAib,  Ag  tJiìnAt)  l'iu\]'  ].-Ai]i]-in5eAccA  -o' 
Aiiu\i)\c,  -AjA]'  ni  yeicin  Aip  n-ci'ii)-  acc  fion- 
roj'AC  iiA  cüilte,  AgAp  é  y\u  <.\1\\  xìo  ceAcc 
coiiigAjuvc  vì.  IliceAiin  Aii  bocAit  cpé]'  au 
gleAiin  Ag  Á  pon-ioccA|i,  aja)-  acá  au  ■oá 
AiLL  Ag  einje  yú'\y  aii\  jac  cAob  5 An 
eACO|i]iA  A^  bun  Ann  Áicib  acc  beACAt)  An 
bócAi)!.  Tlib  Aon  -pitocÁn  Ann  yo  mAp  ^y 
j^nÁCAC  1  n-jteAnncAib,  acc  i]'  Ann  acá  au 
cobA]t  i-íop-uipge  if  biieÁbcA,  aja]"  1]'  y)on- 
'ýuAi]ie  ü'  óÌAf  |\iAifi.  CÁ  'n  gleAnn  lem' 
cuAi]tim  címciobL  mi'le  ftije  nó  ni'op  -peÁpjA, 
AjA]'  cÁ  nA  ciioic  Ai]i  jAC  CAob  cltJ-oAijce 
50  ciuj  te  citAiinAib  ó  bun  50  K\Ci\]\  1 
n-AJAib  A  ■óei|ie  cÁ  Aii  uÁ  cnoc  Ag  >">m1'" 
I'lngiuJAt)  ó'n  A  céiLe  ;  Aii  ceAiin  ai)\  -00  LÁiii 

cLí  AJ  CAbAipC  C0|\  fOl]!  Ó  -ÓeA)'  cum   CÁCU  JATJ 

le  gleAnn  eile  1  bfojA)-  -oo  "Óenjne. 

CA]t  éij-  ciJl  T30  CAbAi]tc  Ai]!  jt-^Ann-n A-n- 
■oún  jluA^'eAniA)!  binn  50  i'0CAi]t  50  ^iÁnjA- 
nK\|\  bAile-nUA-o-cnoic-ui-Cinneiue,  mA)i  bi 
All  Lá  An-bnocAlAC,  AjA]'  An  bócAH  j^An  a 
beic  110  ]iéij.  '<\y  yo  aiiiac  cá  au  ci]i  50 
Léi]i  neAiii-cocjiom  Le  cnocAib  aja]-  le 
j^LeAnncAib  Ai]t  jac  cAob  ■oioc  ;  caLL  ']■ 
Abup  cÁ  i^léibce  ne  jac  ■oeo^lb  aj^a)-  cLot) 
Ag  éi]\je  ó  CAÌArii  50  ]-péi|i.  Ilí  Tióii;  hac 
b).-uib  ■oeAiii]\A  yiA-ÓAin  50  Leó|i  opiiA  aij\ 
uAi]\ib,  Acc  Annul  cÁ  j-ìaü  bÁiẃce  Lo  i-oLu]- 
^eẁl    nA   5]iéine,   aja]-   acá    c|iua-óa)-   a   5- 

CUlllATÌ)    A^     beAJAt)     yé     CUIllA]'     All     C-]"oLlll]- 

]"in.  <AcÁ  Á|i  m-bócAp  yeAixA  ^.-é  l'gÁiL  iu\ 
j-cnoc  ]'o.  Aìy  ye-xx)  caihaiIL  ■o'ah  )"Lije  ca 
n  ci|\  5A|ib  AjA]"  ].-iA-ÓAin,  cAn'A'J-  eile  a^a)' 

CÁlllAOlt)    AJ    5LuAl]"eACT)    C01|'     aIaH     nÓ     C]\l 

Laj  liiin,  clucniA]!,  c|iAobAC  ;  Ann  ^'o  ni'L  Le 
|:eic]-in  ai]i  Aon  CAob  acc  móncAin  toiiiA 
gAn  )\uT)  mA]tcAnnAC  ai]i  bic  ojijia  acc  jeAjt)!- 
ỳiAüCA  A5A]'  éAnlAice  yiAUAine  :    ẃJAf  Ann 
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•pun    cit)ceA|i  ŵicneAiii    "ouine   ■uc\]"ẃii  a  cá 

CÚ]\<M11<\C    CUtil    f  A0CA|1   tlO    'ÒeUnATTl,  AJAj'  VÁ 

bpij  I'm  CÁ  ctuAin  AgAf  bÁnrA  mine 
■oeuncA  le  li-olbiniJAt)  aja]'  le  h-obAin 
■oe  cAob  cnoic  ■00  bi  ]\oiiiie  ]"in  'ha  ýÁ)v\c 
p'A'ôAin  cA]\i\Ai5eAc.  So  i-Aiiunlc  ha  ci'ne 
ijWiit  riA  fl-ije  50  1éì]\. 

ni'l  Aon  uipeA'pbA-ô  uifje  ah)-  ah  -ouicce 
yo.  ÜÁ  ■pnocÁnriA  AgAp  AbAnieACA  50  yM]\- 
png.  1  birojA]-  -00  bAile  big  riA  coiile 
cimciotl-Ai j  ceAjniAijmÍT)  aii\  AbAinn  An 
■pip-ci|ie,  AjAf  AIJ1  An  loc  bneÁt)  eAÌAüAncAc 
•oe'n  Ainmi  céAtìnA  A]'  a  ■o-cujcaji  ini'ge 
AfceAC  50  OAile-Ac'-CtÍActe  Ii-ajai-ò  ui'Áitie 
coiccionncA  nA  caca]iac  -iNg  ■dè-nA-m-bó 
ceAjiiiAijmit)  A1)\  pnoiiii-j-]ioc  ^b-iiióipe 
LAijnAij.  (?i)\jeAiin  ]'é  1  LujAÌÂj,  aju]' 
yut  A  I'gApAnn  ]-é  lei]'  nA  fleibcib  cujAnn 
ye  tiifje  •00  "ÒÁ  toe,  .1.  toe  ÜAe  ajaj'  toe 
"Oah.  gAbAnn  ye  caja  An  bAite  beAg  I'o  a 
cojAnn  A  Aimm  uaiü,  AjAf  m'of  fiA  ó  -òe&y 
1  n-Aice  bAite  big  t/Á|iAc,  cÁcuijeAnn  -pé 
tei]'  nA  'h-iiii^gi'óib  a  ]iuièeAnn  &y  nA  rjii 
jteAnncAib  acá  Ann  ]'o  1  •o-ceonA  a  céite  .1. 
gteAnn  liiic-An  eAfA,  5leAnn-r)Á-eAfAn,A5A|" 
5teAnn-T)Á-toc.  ■Ay  yo  aitiac  i]"eAr)  jtAO-ócAp 
^b-TÍión  Ai]i,  AgA]'  iy  Ag  Á  cÁcuJAü  ]'o  te  h- 
Ab-beAg   ACÁ  tAj  nA  h-AbócA  aiji  a  byuit 

gAUim     An     TDOlTlAin,     AJA-p     Al]\     AJA     cÁn     An 

mó|\t)AC  com  binn  -I'ln.  BijijeAnn  An  Ah- 
beAg  1  5-cnoc  ACÁ  1  bpogA)-  Lug-nA-g- 
CoitteAc  ;  ]\uiceAnn  y^  cpi  jleAnn  lllAoit- 
ujfiA  Ain  yeaxi  ■oeic  irnteAiD  pttge,  AgAf  ni 
fAt)A  Ó  beut  An  jteAnnA  yo  acá  cacujaw 
nA  n-<XbAnnAC,  no  ttiah  a  JAipmceA]!  "Cotii- 
ceAgiiiÁit  nA  n-tlii-gnbeAt)." 

O  Lá|iac  cá  iiAWAjic  Aginnn  Aip  jteAnn 
CtÁnAig  Ai]t  A  bpuit  A|\n-ciiAi|\i]-5  te 
bjieAuAct),  Acc  nit  UAin  Ajuinn  cuai)ic  'OO 
üAbAiHü  Ai]i  A1TOU1.  tlime  pin  teAnAniAOit) 
Ay  111-bócAii  yu\]\  Ó  ruAij,  AgAf  ye  bcAjÁn 
Ainipipe  cÍTDiiiit)  uAHin  11111  ttAC  An  Lug-uuib. 
Sé  -po  An  cnoc  a  bpuit  An  toe  uaccajiac  pé 
nA  bun  Ag  cpioc  An  jteAniiA,  AgAp  a  bpmt 
teAbA  11  Aoiiii  CAoniiijm  'nA  CAob  op  ceAim 
HA  toe  A. 


ÜÁiiiAoiT)  Anoip  Ag  gtiiAipeACTD  Tj'ionnpAi  je 
ceAcpAiiiA  nA  t)-ceAiiipott !  peucAnn  An  Áic 
50  1i-Átuinn  yé  ■poittpeAc-o  nA  jpéine  :  cÁ'n 
gtcAnn  50  ciúin,  puAiriineAC,  neAirrÔA,  AjAp 
pAiiiluijeAnn  ye  ■ouinn  50  bpuit  beAn- 
nAijceACT)  pAn  Ae]\  péin.  ÜÁniAoit)  a 
bpiAWnAipe  An  céA-o  ceAmpoitt  Kij-peApc  ! 
üuintingíiTií-o,  AgAp  tionAiiiAOit)  púŵp  te  h- 
ÁcAp  A  beic  1  n-Aice  An  ÁjiAip  -òiaua  ;  bjiAC- 
ATTiAoiT)  50  bpuitmi't)  Ann  lonAt)  beAnnAijce, 
AgAp  An  Á1C  Ann  a  bpuitmit)   'nÁp  peApAiti 

gup    CAtAlil     nAOTÌlCA     é.       O  !    50    t)'     lAt)     nA 

pniuAince  a  ti'onAnn  Áp  n-mncinn  'iniAip  a 
cei-omiT)  A]-ceAC  ']'An  g-cittiii  AgAp  cugA- 
iTiAOir)  cum  Áp  g-cuiiime  gup  gun3eAi0A]i, 
AgAp  gup  pAi]\eA-oAp  nAoiTÌi  nA  peAn-Aimpipe 
Anp  An  lonAt)  po,  gup  péinneAtìAp  motAÓ  xio 
"ÓiA  go  1i-Ápt)  •oe  to  a'p  -D'oiuce,  AgAp  gup 
cpiAtt  op]\A  pigce  AgAp  ppronnj'Aiüe  cum 
lAt»  t)'peicpin,  AgAp  An  eAgUA  "00  cpAob- 
pgAoit  piAT>  tio  ctop  ó'n  A  m-beutAib  péin. 

IligneAmAp  beAgÁn  moitte  Ag  11ig-peA]ic, 
AgAp  Ó    pin   CUA-ÓmAp    gAU    pCAT)   go  •Q-cí    An 

toe,  te  miAn  cuai]ic  "oo  cAbAi]\c  Aip  nA 
ceAttAib  eite  Aip  Áp  g-cApAt)  ■ôúmn.  -«Ag 
beÁpnA  nA  tocA  lonipoigceAp  ApceAC  ó'n  m- 
bócAp  tfiop  Aip  beAttAc A  puiceAnn  cpeApnA'n 
gteAnnA  go  bun  An    tug-tjuib.     -Ann  po  bi 

iriÓ]l-CUlT)    CApÁlpClTÌieAt)     AgAp    CApAtt    AgAj" 

•QAoineAb  cpuinnigce,  cuit)  aca  i'o  Ag  cpÍAtt 
Aip  teAbA  llAouii  CAOiiiiigin,  AgAp  euit)  aca 
CA]i  éip  ceACTj  uAice.  Di  a  tÁn  •OAomeAt) 
Ann  An  t-Á  úv  mcy  bu-ô  é  An  ■ooiiitiAC  CAp  éip 
tAe  péite  niuipe  moip'  é.  -Anp  An  c-SeAn- 
Aimpip  biweAt)  pAqiún  1  n-JteAnn-üÁ-toc  t-Á 
■péite  niuijie,   ACC    cuipeAt)  pé  coi]'   é   niAp 

geAtt   Aip  ■Ò]10C-cteACT)A'ÓAlb    T)0   blTJeAt)  'nA 

cói)\.  1p  cum  An  pcAH-nop  vo  congbÁit 
■puAp  -00  coiii-cpuinnigeAnn  nA  ■OAome  Ann 
An  noiimAC  po,  acc  ni  biweAnn  Aon  pÁcpún 

ACA. 

^y  péiüi)!  TDut  go  T)-ci  'n  teAbA  ó  cAob  nA 
tocA  no  Ó  CAob  nA  1i-Aitte.  Ü-Á  b-Áit)  Aip 
An  toe  cum  nA  cupApAige  no  bpeic  AmAc 
cum  lonAiü  p-é  bun  nA  teApAU,  AgAp  ó  po 
c-Á  cApÁn  Ag  lonnpuige  nA  h-UAiiiie.     üogA- 
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TriAinne  cAfÁn  riA  íi-ẃi'Lle.  KtuceAnn  -pe  ó 
ciofA  r)Ä  tocA  -puAf  teAC-CAob  An  cnoic, 
AjAj'  leAnAnn  ye  ai)i,  coif  bpuAic  ha  1i- 
Aitie,  50  "o-cijip  ó^"  ceAnn  tia  teapAn  An 
Ái)TOe.  ÜÁ  -pé  cA]i)iAC  50  teó|i,  tiiah,  ai]i 
for\  50  bpuii  ti)\mó)i  An  cnoic  fé  c|\AnnAib, 
x^  lonAT)  An  cA-|v\in  yo  torn,  gAjib,  50  mon- 
liión  1  g-coiiijA]!  nA  h-UAtiiie  Ann  nAC  bfuiL 
Acc  cApnAijeACA  -|n^A]^A.  X)<\]\  n-noij  cui)\- 
eATiiAji  -noriiAinn  ■ouL  p'of  cum  lonAX)  cot)- 
■Laca  llAonfi  CAom'iijm  vo  •peic|"in,  aja]^  teif 
]-in  leijeAmA]!  pnn  ■pém  130  ■pleAtiinuJA'ó 
■piof  AJATO  nA  cAniiAije,  AjAf  cinplmjeATn A]\ 
l'lÁn  Ai]A  leAC  A5  Á  beiiL  niAHCuqitmgeóccÁ 
Ai](  teAC  iruinneóije  ó'n  j-cteicín.  ^y  •0015 
tiom  50  n-üeuncÄH  ioiiia|ica  "oe  ■oocaitiIacc 
An  jmoiiiA  I'o.  Le  bcAgÁn  mei-pnij  aja]'  le 
AijiCACAi'  ni'L  Aon  concAbAi|ic  Ann.  *.h]\  a 
fon  •pin  bAt)  bAoc-bcAnc  'oo  ■óuine  a  cu^ 
]A0)iiie  jAn  cunjnAiii  X)0  -f-AJAiL  óy  nA 
i:eA|iAib  i.'u]\CÄCt)A  a  cá  1  g-coẃnuiüe  Aip  a 
lACAip,  AgAf  A  bpuit  eóÌAf  nA  h-Áice  50 
beACT)  ACA.  jeobA-ó  beipc  no  cjiiu)!  pbije 
Any  An  uaitti,  TnA^i  cÁ  -pi  peAcc  Tj-cpoi  jce  My 
■pAit)  Ó  belli,  50  bun,  ceicpe  cpoijce  Aip 
Adjitie,  AgA-p  An  oijieAt)  ceAunA  ai]\  teiceAt). 
ÜAjA  éip  -ouinn  ■pnAJAt)  pu Ap  ajai-ó  n a  ca]i]1- 
Aige  Ajup  Ay  An  UAuii,  cAiceAiiiA]!  beAgÁn 
Aim  pipe  Aip  CAob  An  cnoic,  mAp  bi  An  Áic 
■pionn-puAp  bpeÁü,  AjAp  An  pAWApc  'nÁ]i  t)- 
cimciobL  50  íi-Átuinn.  .dnn  pin  piubAlAinAp 
CAp  Aip  cpip  An  ngteAnn   50  -I'UAiriineApAc, 

AJAp  CUJAIllAll    CUA1]1C  Aip  nA  CCAltAlb  Bile. 

T1Í  cijeAnn  biom  Anoip  cúncAp  xio  cAbAijic 
Aip  5AC  cill,  ACA  po  pÁ  beic,  nA  Aip  An  5- 
cuilceAC  b)ieÁ-ò,  TÌiAipeAC  acá  'nA  g-coifiAp- 
■|'AnAcx),  Acc  ni  péit)i]i  biom  jau  a  pÁ-ô  juji 
cuip  pÁ-ÔApc  AjAp  eóÌAp  nA  li-Áice  puAipceA]- 
opm  nAc  imceócAiü  50  Luac  Ap  mo  cpoi-óe 
nÁ  Ap  mo  cuniine.  go  ■oeiiinn  cuip  pi 
lonjAncAp  opm,  mAp  "oo  cuAÌAp  'yìAtrt  A'y 
■00  LéijeAp  ^upAb  Áic  pAüAin,  ■oopcA,  jAn 
tfiAipé  1.  -«^SAp  Anoip  A  béijceóip  loniiiuin, 
cum  cpíoc  no  cupi  Aip  mo  cuAjiApgbÁil, 
■oeunpA-o  Aicpi-p  Ann  po  Aip  nA  pmuAincib  •00 
ti'on  m'inncmn  An  iÁ  ú-o  AjgLeAim-uA-ioc. 


Ste^nn-'OiX-toc. 


•A    jteAnn    liiili)'    Aoibinn  !    ní    t)0)ica    nÁ 

pAt)Ain — 
ÜÁ  "o'uipgme    coiii     |-oill]-eAc    b'Aon   uipje 

•pAn  'ooiiiAn, 
ÜÁ  nA   cnoic   a'p  nA   coillce  aü'   cimciolL 

com  b]ieÁt), 
'S    nÁp   bpéit)i]\   T)o    peicj'in    Ann  btiAJAin 

AJAp  lÁ. 

II. 
git)  -oeipceAp  nÁ]i  pémn   pop  An   ỳuipeój  óy 

ceAnn 
"Oo  locA,  ó  'n  iÁ  no  bA-OAW  CACAibi'n  Ann, 
ClumceAp   ceóL    Ann    coiii    bmn    teip — pn 

ptopiiiA  nA  ppoc, 
dj    rpÌAll    ó    ]•    nA    ]-Léibcib    opc    'nieApg 

CAppAig  a'p  ctoc. 

III. 
ÜÁip  ceóLiiiAH  A-o'  cuniAp  a  gleAiin  joaI  nA 

llAOlil, 

ÜÁ  ■00  ceAni]Doill,  t)0  cuitceAc,  'y  au  citb  te 

nA  cAob, 
-áj  ÌAbAipc  o]ic  nío]'  cpei]-e  nÁ  'n   guc  aüá 

beó, 
\.\5  innpmc  An  tìiójtoacü  üo  bí  o]\c  pATj  ó. 

IV. 

'lluAip  bí  ■00  peAcc  ■o-ceAmpoitt  136  oiüce  Y 

"oe  ló, 
50  ceolifiAp   te  bnin-juè  iia  mAiiAc  'p  nA 

ÜAbAipc  jtóipe  ■óo'n  üijeApnA,  'p  tdo  liiÁCAip 

nA  n-5iiÁp, 
"O-cAob  cioTÌluicèeAt)  'n  cini-ó  1  m-beACA  ']■ 

1  m-bÁp. 

V. 
't1uAi]i  ujiiAbL  o]ic  nA  ceuncA,  'uip  JAtb  AJAp 

gAO-ÓAÍ, 

(Aìy   cóip   nA  yíji-eAjnA  cuj  buA-ó  Aip  An 

pAOSAbj, 

Cum  bpeic  leó  CAop  ÌAj-pAc  ven  uemne  ó'n 

AÌcóip 
"Oo  jbeup  1lAom--ôil-CAOiiiii5in  tìo  "Óía  iiiaji 

bu-ó  cóip. 
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VI. 

'nii<MH  -o'lmcijeAr)  aiiiac  iu\ic  riA  fliuvijce 

yeA\\  r)\eun  — 
ÜAOipije  cjió-ÓA  ']v\n  eAjlwi]- 'iiA  biiAinc  a']- 

11A  teun — 
Cum  cojA-ò  'DO  •óeuriA-ò  i   h-ajaio  ẃn  joii]»- 

11  Atil  At>, 

^irpije  ■oo  cpAob-i'gAoileAt),  ']'  An   peACAU 

■00  C]l01t3. 

VII. 
Aicmi  Ai]i  "OiA  'n  inle-comActiAij  a  •oubAijir 
"  "OeiincA]!  j'olu]-,'' a']'  lei]' pin  130  j'oiLlj'ij 

A  CUA1]\C — 

50  TD-cigeA-ó  An  La  lit)  A]\ii"  ope  50  nioc 
'lluAip  A  ben!)  rii   iiia)\  Iji'-oi]',  a  jleAnn   An 
•0Á  loc. 

till  TÌieA-óom  An  ü-SAnii\ATO,  1SS6. 


CA■^\■.^ìyce 


bpóa 
CLoiceA'O 
Cû]vb4t) 
CiLL-niûHcÁitl 


'ip  yeólüA 


Eli^b-Clniilûnri 


Clot  A  jniApiw  pti^ile 


Üt-Hsiie 


Railway  Station. 

Train.  A  train  of  horses, 
for  instance,  drawin*^ 
loads,  one  after  the 
other,  is  called  CAp- 
iifce  capaLL. 

Bray 

Ticket  or  passport. 

Cairi.age,  com|iaitment. 

Wicklon'.  lit.  St.  Man- 
tan's  Church. 

Jaunting  c.ir.  CŵCûOip 
is  the  name  g'Ven  to 
a  side-car  in  parts  of 
Miinster. 

Siigar-loal  Mountain. 
"  This  was  the  old 
name  of  the  Sugar- 
loaf  Mountain  near 
Bray,  in  the  County 
of  Wicklow"  (O'Do- 
novan). 

"  iJry, "  loose  stones. 
1-'uay\  is  someiinies 
U;.ed  to  sigiufy  "  ilry," 
i.e.,  unmixed.  Thus, 
a  "  diy  "  wall  is  bailt 
of  clocûib  ^UûpA-Ó, 
there  being  no  ni'  rtar 
or  cement. 

Delg.iny— its  modern 
name. 

Appeal ance,  not  found 
in  Diets.,  as  far  as  I 
know;  but  thewoid  is 
common  in  the  spoken 
Iangu,ige. 


nuic 

CoilL  CimcioblAC 

Abainti  an  V'"l^  ripe 

Ac-na-m-bó 

ppiom-f-poc 

5Leann-itiic-ûn-eâ|"a 

5beẃnii--0A-eA)-<in 

Lu5-n<i-i;-CoilLeŵc 

CeacpaniA 

beAnriAijceuc-o 

CApAij-ciwe 

IÁ  ỳeiLe  niuipe  móip 


llA  coip 

Cio|-A  (ciuiiiAi-— Ed.  G.J.) 


cLeicin 
CuilceAÒ 


During. 

l\.ound\vood. 

V.J r try  River. 

Annamoe. 

He  id-water. 

Glenimcnass. 

Glendassan. 

Lugnaquillia. 

"Quarcer,"  i.e.,  section, 
district. 

Bles-edness. 

Carri.iges. 

Feast  of  the  .assumption. 
nióp  =  greii,  to  dis- 
linLuisli  this  fiom  the 
other  feasts  ol  the  B.V. 

Attendant  on  it. 

Edg-,  border.  The  word 
is  in  common  use, 
though  not  found  in 
Diets. 

It  continues,  follows  on. 

House  eaves. 

Round  Tower.  CuttceAO 
rather  than  i^loig- 
ceAC  is  the  wo.d  used 
by  Irish  -  speaking 
people — at  least  in 
Mimster  —  for  Round 
Tower.  That  at  Ard- 
more,  in  the  County  of 
Waterforil,  is  known 
as  C  u  1  bceôc  ■ôeûsLáin, 
St.  üeclan's  Tower. 

Cell,  church,  church- 
yard. 1  hi^  last  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  third  stanza  of 
the  poem. 


CAOCH   THE   PIPER. 

Translated  into  Irish  for  the  Gaelic  Joiwnal, 
by  Wm.  Russell,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


\,k  jeiiiine  n-Aon,  pAT)'  o,  pAt)'  o, 

'îlUAip  bl'op  Am  gÁ|\lAC  5Al]llt), 

"Oo  jLuAipiop  piobAipe  biAc,  üaIÌ,  cpón, 

-Aj  cAiputoi  cum  ŵp  n-t)opuip; 
Ac  O  !  mA]t  lion  mo  citoTÓe  le  mei'-óip, 

Cé  ']\  •oub  é  AOip  nA  ppéi]ie, 
'lluAin  ■ôeAjtc  me'n  pnibLAi-oe  'j^ui'  a  JAWAp, 

"  pinch  "  bocc  ŵgup  Caoc  O'LA05Ai)ie. 

II. 
-Ac  'nuAtu  -oo  j'guip  tiA  pib  aitiac 

-d  HIÁLa  pioJAC,  TAniAll, 
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"OulJAijir  me  "  ni'L  a  n-Gi])inn  t^'i'^]' 
50  tei]!,  le  ]:ÁJAi'L  a  j-aiìkmIc  :" 

-Ajup  ]\iceAnn  ponn  no  boii]ic  50  ppAb, 
po)'  eiblin,  CÁ1C  A]-  Man-, 

•wjup  SeAJAii  inAcdoi-ô,  le  luAf  i|-ceAc 

-ŵg  ^.-AllcUlgAt)    Ca01C   lllLAOJAl]\e. 

III. 
O  !  beAnriAcc  teij'  An  Aini]-i]\  jiii'n  ; 

DeAiinAcc  le  lAecib  ni'  óije  ! 
'îluAin  bít)inn  aiji  cuaihi]-^  iieAüpACA 

O  liiAiTDin  JO  cpÁc-nóiiA — 
Til  •òeA]iniAt)'|:At)  riA  c]\aca  ■péin, 

Ujle  At)  110  bllAJAtlCA  DAOHA 

Til  ■oeAjmiA'oj.-AT)  1110  cÁi]\-oe  fCAii, 
T1Á  Caoc  jAn  ineAiij  O'LAOJAijie. 

IV. 

"Oo    CUA1-Ò    Caoc    a')"   piiicli   A  ■o-C)iÁc   cum 
j'UAin, 

A.C  Ai|i  iiiAiuin,  le  moc-ói|iije, 
Jlwo-OAnn  me  fUAp  50  j-cloq'inn  UA15 

"-An  JAOC  130  C]ioic  An  ójinA  ;" 
.AnnfAn  x)o  buAil  mo  ciAb  li'on-bÁn, 

^Vjll]'   J01]l-]'é  TDIA  ■ÓOlll    CAOIÌHIA • 

-de  501I  me  'nuAin  a  •oúbAinc  i-é,  "]-lÁn, 
■^5^1"  f' ii<^oin  Ai]\  Caoc  O'LAOJAijie. 
V. 

"Oo  CUJl'A-Q   flCCe   -pAliipAt)    CUA1]\C 

"Oo  bi  JiiiAn  nA  li'nne  ai]>  joha-ó, 
.dgii]-  mi]-e  'm'  ýeA]\  Am'  -pui-óe  50  T)UA1]ic, 

-A  ]-mAOineAiii,  aj  Am  t)0]iu]"; 
^luAipio]-  mAiünin  cu JAm  ]'A  c-j'lije, 

t)A  co]iCA  mAll  50  léi]!  é  ; 
.Agii-p  riA  ■ÒIA15  bACAC  jAn  bjii 5^ 

SiAt)  pmch  Aju)'  Caoc  O'LAojAijie. 

VI. 

SeAn-CAoc,  mo  mu\n  !  1]"  nueoil  a  c]unc 

^igu]"  lúbA-ô  ■60  1]'  éigion  ; 
I]'  bÁn  A  Iaitia  Y  T  ^o"''  -^  cpuic, 

'S  nA  T)ACA  cÁiü  Ag  cjiéijion 
'ó,ì\\  A  tìiaIa  0)11  on  5 An  piA]', — • 

Ajuf  pinch  -pAoi  -oo  nio]'  geipe, 
'S  niop  giiuAgAiue  'nA  'nuAiji  cüìKv1]ic  me']\ 
■o-zú\]- 

6  fein  aY  Caoc  0'LA0J;Ai|\e. 


'"OiA  -òib,"  ẃ](--|'An  ■oeojiAi-òe  clÁiCj 

"  5'^'r*''  V>-^'OA  UAib  jAC  AniileA]"  ; 
■A  iiiAi]iionn  AOin-no  beo  ]'An  áic 

•c\]\  cuimin  lei|'  Caoc  iia  píbe  ?" 
Le  ciioí-óe  bolÁn  ■o'jrÁq-g  nié  a  jIac 

Sé  ntibAiiic  50  CAOin  "  1110  Iaoj  tú, 
<An  cu)"A  leAnb  aii  cniii  Ia  tai-]-, 

"Oo  jjiAWui j  ]'CAii  Caoc  O'Laojaijio  í 


"OubiiA]-  jiiji  iiiÁ — no  béic  An  yeAji 

111  Aji  beic  A  cnoi-óe  -òÁ  ]iAobA — • 
"  'S  cÁ  bpiiiL,"  Ai]i-)-é,  All  l"l3Ó]ic  Aiji  y&v 

Saii  Á]ia]'  ]-o  bA  léi|\  ■ooiii 
üiiiicioll  i-'icce  bliAJAin  o  ýoiii  ?" — 

ITI0  fgéwl — oi'iiAijim — cé  -OAOH  é, 
lli'l  beo  AC  me  cum  i-'Áilce  cu]i 

<\noii'  ]ioiiii  Caoc  0'LA0JAi)ie." 


"  Óbó  bó  !''  Ai]i-]-é,  Aj  CA01, 
'S  50  TJiAn  x)0  j]ieAt)  A  bA|"A  ; 

"Ó  léig  me  'I'ceokC  a  ]"có]\  mo  cpoi-óe, 
'S  A  mÁi|ieAC  |\AijeAt)  a  bAile  : 

pAj^pAiii)  me  An  I'AogAl  yuA]\,  ■oic, 
111a]i  A]»  ]:At)A  me  Am  )-c|\AeTJine, 

vVju]-  coinne-]'e  1110  ja-üa]i  ']'  mo  piob, 


Le  piiicli  beAg  ]."At]\im  é  50  lo  ; 

Ac  Ai|\  mAiTDin,  iiiA]!  bA  liiéin  leif, 
TD'eAj-j-e,  Aju]-  Ai].-]iionn  bÁi)-  -oó 

IxA-OAlin    All    C-ACAI]!   SeAlllU)- 

Ha  comAii)-Ain  ueijit),  ']"  vo  ■óémro  UAJ 
'11  jA)!  Ciblin,  CAice  a'y  Mhary, 

niA]\  A|i  ]-ioc  A  tieiiie — fniAn — 
beAUiiACC  le  Caoc  O'LAOJAijie. 


NOTE. 


[This  translation  I  have  seen  for  the  first  time  within 
the  last  six  weeks,  though,  by  a  sliort  note  accoin|ianying 
it,  I  find  it  was  sent  to  Father  Nolan  very  neai ly  three 
Í  ears  a^jo.  The  note  stated  that  Mr.  Rnssell,  the  translator, 
was  nearly  Llind  at  the  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
American  friends  have  preserved  all  the  compositions  of 
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Mr.  Russell,  and  that  he  is  still  composing  in  his  native 
tongue.  Carolanand  Milton  were  blind,  and  I  believe  that 
had  Mr.  Russell  the  practical  acquaintance  of  Tuilough 
Cardan,  with  his  native  speech,  he  would  have  given 
songs  that  would  lake  their  place  beside  Carolan's  remains. 
Original  compositions  are  what  we  most  require  from  Mr. 
Russell,  pa-oi\ui5,  the  CpAoibin  •doibnin,  and  the  other 
poets  whose  compositions  appear  in  this  issue  of  the 
journal.  Not  being  much  of  a  poet,  and  being  deficient  in 
musical  ear,  I  give  this  and  the  Leiiib  Sige  as  I  have  got 
them,  making  such  suggestions  as  I  think  would  be 
improvements  were  the  pieces  in  prose. — Ed.  G.y.] 


Line  3. — Either  x>o  5U10.1)-,  or  jUtAiftoj-,  without  the  t)o. 
,,    4. — Ac,  Munster  pronunciation  of  acc,  but. 


„    2. — p'oJAc  recte  ^05.16,  streaked. 

,,    5. — ]\ice<\nn  pngni  x>e  biipc. 

,,   6. — ^igui'  inÁipe,  CÁic  ú'y  eiblín. 


,,    I. — 5iMti  recte  51M11". 


,,    2. — iiiocúi|M'òe,  Munster  pronunciation  of  nioceipje, 

early  rising. 
,,    3. — jÌÄOẂ  -pe  me  xv&y. 
,,    8. — |-mAoin,  belter  pnuAni. 


,,    3. — C]\U1C     .     .     c^\uc. 

vn. 
,,    2. — Suiv-s,  either  gupAb  or  50  m-but). 

VIII. 

,,    I. — tnû     .     .      .     rue. 

IX. 
,,     4. — pôlJeAO      .       .       ,       l\dJAT). 


,,    5. — Y  Tjo  ■ôéitno     .  .     &y  néûriAit). 

„    6. — 115<51^  ■CO  iii<in\e  CÍ1C  d'f  eiblin. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  DEAR 
FRIEND— A  TRIBUTE  OF  AF- 
FECTIONATE REGARD. 


Mr.  Michael  O'Connell  was  a  highly  re- 
^jectable  farmer  in  the  barony  of  Kinnat- 
talloon.  That  he  was  a  droll  soul,  the 
reader  can  infer  from  the  "5Ald|i  "btJi-óe," 
which  he  wrote  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
He  was  not  only  a  skilful  farmer,  but  was 
himself  a  master-hand  at  any  part  of  the 
work,  at  which  he  would  sometimes  cheerfully 
join.  He  died  of  jaundice  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  respected  and  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


"Oo  tTiAip  míceÁl  Ó  ConnAill  a  5-Citl- 
faitibi'n.cotiijAiiAC -00  Dwile-iiUAu  riA-SẃjAHC. 
"Oo  b'f?eA]t  bpeAj  -pionn  iroLAiiiutL  é,  Aguf  bi 
fé  jAn  AtTijtui'  feAjiAriiuil,  -ptAiceAiiniii, 
•pÁitceAC.  Ou-ô  jeAtjÁipeAC  An  hatdaiic 
(HAt)A]tc  tio  connA]tc-|'A  50  rtiinic)  ireucAin 
Atfi  ConnAlt'iiA  CACAOijt — ireAuAn* 'nA  béut 
— A  liieiiieAniiA  Aj  inii]\c — a  wa  ỳúìl  a' 
]ti'iince  té  iiiefói]i,  Ajuf  a  cÌAnn  A51.1]'  clAnn 

A  CÓtTIA]\fAn   A  bAinC  "  'OeACAlj  A]'  An  tJ]\tÁ)\  '' 

t>o  "  Hunt  her  through  the  rooms."-J- 

"Oo  b'-peA]!  yiAl  p'ooAc  pliuc  é, 

"Oo  b'ýeAH  A^'cij  'f  Amuic  é  ; 

"Oo  b'ỳeAH  Ai)!  c|iUAic  no  -pcAcA  é, 

"Oo  b'ỳeA)i  Ai]t  ceuccA  '-p  bpAcA  é  : — 

"Oo  b'ýeAjt  Ai]t  I'peii  no  ]\Áin  é, 

'S  ni'ojt  cÁin'  id'a  poo  cAniÁm  é  ; 

\)ux)  cAjiA  •oiteAp  tiotiipA  é, 

'S  ip  ■DiJbAc  beTn'  cttóiüe  fAOi  'n  bpót)  é 

"•dn  5*^<^P  l3uí-ôe." — 

miceAl  Ó  ConnAil'L.  ccc. 

"'■nuAi|i  A  buAib  An  jAbAjt-buí-ôe  me,  a*  m' 

ŷéilb|ii  jt)e,  bí-óeAj'  c]tAO|iAc  "[nonn 
îlíojt  p'leAp,  Am  An  c-f  il'  cu]!,  50  mbei-ómn 

corn  ctAoróce  'p  mo  cnAtiiA  corii  bom  ; 
"Oo  bAin  ■pé  iceAü  An  bib  biom,  'p  •do  pn 

me  Aip  mo  ctjb  50  -pAun, 
'Sa  "Óia  jib  !  nÁc  me'n  pgeitiite  cotii  buiue- 

■peo  Ó  bÁ]i]\  50  bonn  ? 

'ÜÁim  peiceAC  paIac  jpÁnOA,  mAp  SpÁin- 

neAc  no  Japannee, 
IllAp  Creole,  black,  no  Tawney,  ó  buAic 

mo  cinn  50  bonn  mo  cpoi  je  ; 
111'  mjne,  mo  ptJile,  mo  cijl,  1110  cpiop,  ip 

mo  bA  cin, 
'S  nio]t  pAjbAu  510b  pÁ  cbtítii  'oiom,  nÁ'p 

píúbbAib  An  5<^1'<5'P  Duíbe. 

"Ill  c]iom  mo  puAn  a  p'ooibce,};  AccpmuAince 
Am'  cpAb  50  buAii, 

C)11C   1]'  pilACC   JAn    jXAOllAb,   Am    C)\A0CATÍ)    ó 
tlA1|l  50  ll-UAip  ; 


*  VeaTjiti — he  played  sweetly  on  the  flute. 

t  A  favourite  reel  which  he  was  in  habit  of  playing. 

Î  1  ]"T)oit)ce  = ']*cin  oiüce. 
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Uẃnc   50   üiAn    jAti    yA0)-<5ini,  aj    éite>.\iii 

'  ^■Okjwim  TDeoc  50  luAic,' 
^ju]^  cocuf  buile  ŵm  éinleŵc,  nÁc  |.-éix)in 

"Y\Á]\  b^eAj  beic  ä  tyei-oil*  vo  jtiócj,,  aj 

iceA-ô  noi'cenf.-f-  iiibe  ceẃ]\c  i]-  i'ni  ? 
X\ó   ]~Vji\X)Án   ppeŵnn   ^óJAncA,  ^]-   bU'itjie 

■peolA  ^^oì\\  -òÀ  Ung  ? 
Seoc    pÚTJAin   if   pii]\5Óit)i'5e,    ^-lOiióijDije 

pitl]-  1]"  plÁfCjiAije. 
'S   C10,   iiÁ   cwbAjij-'A-o   jiní-óin  Ai]!  -óul  'fA 

^'j^eólbAig  A15  'n  Ti5<^''*l'  Dui-óe  ? 

"1T)o  jpÁt)  50  "oeó  CÁic  pbéimionn  !+  beit)- 

eAt)  búitìeAC  "oi  50  ticeitieAT)  Y^"  ú'l' 
pA-ÓAC-|.-Aiiò  -pi  Af  Tii'AOt)nA  é,  c]\é  ]-Léibcib 

Y  CA)!  niuin  Aiiúnn  ; 
TH eAbl^'A-o  liom  ■oo'n   Cób§  é,  'jii]-  feól- 

^•Atll  AtnÁc  M]\  lAoing.ll 
CAicpeAt)  UAim  CAH  bó]TO  é  ']'  ati  ■o-b-l  ■oÁ 

cójbAin  TiiA]\  j'-'*!-'-''!'  Duíüe  !'' 


1.  A  T50C  riA  b-i'eA]!  iii-bjieAJ  bpeÁjcA,  1-]- 

■oionibÁg  tioni  yÁ  I105  cu  ! 
A  jéugÁin  i:i]\  ua]-aiI,  i]'  chuaj  bioni  ']-a 

cilt  cu  ! 
If  c]iéic  Iaj,  ìy  UAijneAC,  ']■  1]'  -puAiiAc 

ACÁ1  ]\ye, 
'S  bé  -oiAnbATO  Y'^'i  i-'<''5  teAC,  a  tiUAnAi- 

■HeAcc  cÁim|'e ! 

2.  bu-ó  5|iói-ôe  jbAii  -00  jéujA — Duu  énéi- 

ceAC  tiAH  nó  tu, 
'S  A    cAjiA  1)0  •òeÁnriAif  niAic  Ái]ii5èel[ 

-ÒAlÌl-fA  ; 

"Oo  pnif  x)0  tATii  cú  JAiii  lÁ  jÁ-òCAip  i-p 

C)H.1A'ÒCAin  — 

l/ÁiTi-cúnjAncA  t30  •òu'itcAi'ô  mo  cahai-o  An 
UA1H  pn. 


*  1  b-fenbil,  taking  care  of. 

t  Hofcepf,  potatoes  roasied  in  the  embers. 

j  Cáic  pLéimiomi,  a  neighbour's  wife,  who  was  trying 
to  cure  him. 

§  Cob,  the  Cove  of  Cork,  now  Queenstown. 

II  tioinj,  by  poetic  license  for  Loitij. 

IT  iTlaic  Ái-pigce,  he  was  my  surety  for  a  responsible 
situation,  which  I  filled  for  nearly  twenty  years. 


3.  *Oo  byeAjA  CU   A  •0-C15  'n   cÁbAipne,  a^ 

bÁijie  no  AonAc, 
11Á  léigi-eAT)   éujcói)!   Atp  feAnnói|\  'nÁ 

Ai]t  -['eicleAC  ; 
*Oo  b'f.-eA]\   tu    Ai]i   An    nibéAiijmAin    lÁ 

b]iinT)e  130  cómAji]'An, 
'S    ■oo   b'ýeA)!   tu    "  bom-lAicneAC "    mÁ 

5HÁi-óyeAt)  An  -popc-fAn. 

4.  ^]-  piiAp  1    vo   leAbAit) — mo    ceApnẃ   cu 


puice 


ní  niAp  ym  vo  cleACCAip,  acc  ]iAbAipne 

'y  ]iinnce — 
"Oo  riiéup  Aip  An  bpeAüÁn  'p  An  "]tAnn- 

gÁp"  Aip  pAOCA]t, 

'S   ip  peAp  bpóm  nÁ  c]\oicpeA-ò   A  coip 
üuic  50  1i-Aé)teAC. 

5.  •ÁicpeAtii  Atp  TleAtii  ciJJAC,  ip  cuitieACCA 

jpÁütiiAp ! 
CeóL  Tiuic  loÁ  -ppiteAjAW  pAoi  itiaja-o  '511  p 

ÁCAp ! 
111Á  pgeinniin   aü    péucAin,   ueun   l'líje 

t)Am  AT)  ỳocAijt — 
eiJlAij    Ai]i   peA-OÄip   ip   501-0    uAi-ó   An 

CoCAip. 

pÁ-opAic  SctjnT)ún. 
Cork,  15th  June,  1886. 


1p  pé  ceAcc  uitiiip-peo  "  ceACC  An  c-peA- 
5A1L  " — "  ceAcc  pAüA  píjni." 

pÁ-opAic  Sctint)íin. 


La  lingua  ch'  io  parlai,  fu  tutta  spenta 
Innanzi  che  all'  ovra  inconsumabile 
Fosse  la  gente  di  Nembrotte  attenta: 

Chè  nullo  effetto  mai  razionabile 
Per  lo  piacere  uman,  che  rinnovella 
Seguendo  il  cielo,  sempre  fu  durabile. 

Opera  naturale  è  ch'  uom  favella. 

Dante. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  NOTES  IN 
RECENT  NUMBERS  OF  THE 
GAELIC   JOURNAL. 

In  eAcc|\<\  jiollok  An  AniÁ)\Ain,  line  194, 
ConÁn  iK\  ■pémiie.  As  you  say,  Conan  was 
the  evil-tongued  railer  of  the  Fianns — a 
sort  of  Gaelic  Thersites.  The  Scotch  Gaels 
have  a  proverb,  OeACA  ConÁtn  a'  lllej'g 
riA  n-TDeAiiiAn  HIa  'y  olc  "Oŵiii-'pA  111  yeApp 
t>óib  ("  Conan's  life  amongst  the  demons. 
If  bad  for  me,  for  them  no  better.")  He 
visited  1ej.-|iionn  in  search  of  his  departed 
friends,  and  gave  the  residents  as  good  as 
he  got.  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  use  of  the 
legend  in  iVnver/ey.  When  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart  asks,  "  An'  will  ye  face  thae  tearing 
chields  the  dragoons,  Ensign  MacCom- 
bich,"  the  reply  is,  "  Claw  for  claw,  as 
Conan  said  to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flockhart,  and 
the  deevil  tak'  the  shortest  nails."  (i.)  Not 
long  since  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  High- 
land Gaelic  journals  a  reference  to  Conan 
as  Aiinlisg  na  Feinne  (the  mischief  of  the 
Fianns).  Does  not  this  throw  some  light 
on  the  word  Ainiiléif,  which  a  corres- 
pondent rightly  translates  confusion  or 
trouble,  in  a  note  on  page  319  of  the  last 
number  ?  In  parts  of  the  County  Water- 
ford  the  word  has  a  peculiar  application. 
Hallowe'en  is  called  oit)ce  ha  1i-Ainléi]-e. 
(2.)  The  niglit  of  miscliief  or  confusion.  It 
was  a  custom  in  the  county — it  survives 
still  in  places — for  the  "boys  "to  assemble 
in  gangs,  and,  headed  by  a  few  horn-blowers, 
who  were  always  selected  for  their  strength 
of  lungs,  to  visit  all  the  farmers'  houses  in  the 
district  and  levy  a  sort  of  blackmail,  good- 
humouredly  asked  for,  and  as  cheerfully 
given.  They  afterwards  met  at  some  ar- 
ranged rendezvous,  and  in  merry  revelry 
celebrated  the  festival  of  SAiiiAin  in  their 
own  way.  When  the  distant  winding  of 
the  horns  was  heard,  the  bcAn  a'  cij  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  got  ready 
the  money  or  builin  (white  bread)  to  be 
handed  to  them  through  the  half-opened 
door.  Whoever  heard  ihe  wild  scurry  of 
their  rush  through  a  farm-yard  to  the 
kitchen-door — there  was  always  a  race 
amongst  them  to  get  possession  of  the 
latch — will   not  question  the   propriety  of 


the  word  Aitnileif  (AtniAf)  applied  to  their 
proceedings.  The  leader  of  the  band 
chaunted  a  sort  of  recitative  in  Gaelic, 
intoning  it  with  a  strong  nasal  twang  to 
conceal  his  identity,  in  which  the  good- 
wife  was  called  upon  to  do  honour  to  Satìi- 
Ain.  Though  I  heard  it  frequently  in  my 
young  days,  I  forget  the  words.  Perhaps 
some  reader  would  supply  them,  and  give 
further  information  respecting  a  curious 
custom,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  olden  time. 
I  may  add  that  a  current  phrase  in  parts 
of  Munster  is  50  'h-AiiiAtl<\c,  meaning 
wretchedly,  confusedl)',  in  a  bad  way,  and 
is  used  of  bad  farming,  bad  housekeep- 
ing, &c. 

5un  cutji  I'A  jnenti... equivalent  to  cuijA 
jlienii  Ai)i^put  a  hold  on  him,  gripped  him. 

Cueunloc  or  Upeunluig.  An  herb  so 
called  was  often  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
more  than  once  I  used  it  for  external  ap- 
plication to  cuts  and  burns.  I  can  speak 
from  experience  of  its  healing  powers.  It 
grows  about  eight  inches  high,  has  thick 
leaves  of  an  olive  green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  greyish  green  underneath,  and 
arranged  in  pairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem.  It  has  a  bright  red  berry,  said  to  be 
poisonous.  I  know  of  only  a  few  localities 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  I  have  never 
met  with  it  in  Dublin  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties. 

Cab]!  ceineAt)(3),  meaning  a  red  ball  of 
fire,  is  beautifully  expressive,  cach  being 
the  bright  scarlet  berry  of  the  mountain 
ash.  I  never  heard  it  applied  to  a  flash  or 
gleam,  such  as  that  of  lightning  (I'plAnc). 
There  is  an  old  legend  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  Munster  which  exemplifies  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  A  sea  captain 
anchored  his  ship  in  a  small  haven  on 
the  Waterford  coast.  Pacing  the  deck  at 
night  he  saw  a  ball  of  fire  descend  slowly 
from  the  sky  over  a  house  some  distance 
inland.  It  rested  over  the  dwelling,  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  heard  the  dis- 
tant crowing  of  a  cock,  and  saw  the  cAeji 
cemeAt)  vanish.  The  same  phenomenon 
was  repeated  on  the  two  following  nights. 
Anxious  to  have  possession  of  the  bird, 
whose  crowing  had  so  marvellous  an  effect, 
he  landed  and  purchased  it  from  the  owner 
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of  the  house.  That  night  the  c-xe]\  cinne 
descended,  and  fired  the  dwelUng  that  had 
thus  been  bereft  of  its  supernatural  protector. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  the  legend, 
but  the  impression  created  by  the  poetical 
form  of  the  phrase  under  notice  is  still  fresh 
and  vivid. 

^n  Pao]1ŵc. 

REMARKS   BY   THE   EDITOR. 

1.  Another  legend  in  Waterford  says 
that  when  Osgar  was  consigned  to  the 
nether  regions,  he  only  requested  that  the 
gaii  (withe)  in  his  flail  should  never  give 
way,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  deal  the 
last  blow  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  first 
on  Monday  morning  to  the  quarrelsome 
denizens  of  the  troubled  place — the  Sab- 
bath being  a  day  of  truce  there. 

2.  In  other  parts  of  Waterford  the  ex- 
pression is  Oióce  An  ŵlnuM)-  (pronounced 
ŵlc\niAif).  -aLniAj-  is  more  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  aliiiese  than  the  Irish  o,lni)-c\m,  pi. 
Atrn-pAriA,  alms.  "Oo  ]'c<x'o  me  'j'ŵn  n-no]iu]- 
c-fCAn,  'n  ŴH  jnÁc  AlniAi-AnA  ŵ'f  oit)eACc, 
'oÁn-'OÁit  ■oo'n  lobAi]\  Agu]^  ■oo'n  ÌAg,  An 
cpÁc  riiAi]»  luce  An  aje — "  I  stood  in  the 
aged  door,  where  alms  and  entertainment 
were  wont  to  be  dispensed  to  the  leper  and 
the  feeble,  while  the  inmates  of  the  house 
did  live." — Irish  Minstrelsy.  A  sharp- 
tongued,  but  not  very  hospitable,  be^n- 
cije,  once  described  the  AlinAf  as  an  ^oacc 
•00 'LionpA-ó  bolj;,  a  belly-filling  joke.  The 
graphic  description  of  tucc  au  aLitiai]'  by 
our  correspondent  is  literally  correct,  or  at 
least  it  was  so  a  few  years  since. 

3.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  legend 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  has  fixed 
the  popular  notion  of  the  cao]\  as  a  ball  in 
the  locality.  A  proverb  or  legend  has  pre- 
served many  a  word  in  the  living  language 
of  Ireland  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost.  In  other  parts  of  Waterford  the  words 
CAOH  and  fpÌAnc  are  used  indifferently. 
In  the  written  language  caoh  is  a  flame  or 
flash,  as  quoted  from  Coneys  and  Mac 
Curtin :  O'Donovan  has  the  same  meanings. 
In  the  translation  of  the  "  Four  Maxims," 
by  our  neighbour,  James  Scurry,  printed 


in  Waterford  in  1S20,  he  says,  "  beiò  An 
•onong  •OAnuMicA  Ann  cAo]i-ceine  ■DeA]\5- 
IwlXA  :"  this  'oeA]i5-lA|"CA  denotes  flame, 
whereas  the  ■oeA]\5  alone  would  mean  red- 
hot  as  a  ball  would  be. 


A\K  pdlS  WJIIS  b<\S  lOSd. 

Ai]i   leAnAiiiAm. 

"00  cáhIa  50  HAib  pnio]'úiiAc  eite  Ann  y\x\, 
At\\  A]\  cujAÖ  bA]\AbbA|' — beiceAiiinAc  a  bi 
A15  buoi'nuJAt)  nŵ  n-'OAomeAX)  cuin  cotiibuAi- 
t)eA)\CA  1  n-AJAit)  cutiiActDA  'otifceAnAij  nA 
cAliiiAu,  ]\obAile  nAC  ]iAib  i;50i\nAC  nA  fpA- 
]\Án  Toume  ai]\  bin  i-ÁbÁlcA  uaiu  ó  tuiryeAÙ 
An  onjce — •ouniiiAubcoi]!,  a  -[lAib  a  twiiuv 
ceic,  "ocAiig  te  iruiL  An  ■oume  -oeijie  a  liiA^b 
l'é.  5°  TiiA]'tuit)eAmAit  tug  piolÁc  An  bi- 
ceAriinAc  -pin  Agu]-  Îo|'a  AniAC  o]'  coriiAi]\  nA 
n-'DAoineẃô.  5°  iiiA]~luibeAtiiAil.,  cug  ye  a  \\o- 
JAin  ■oóib  |-UAf5Ailc  A  cAbwucoo'  n  •ounttiA- 
](bcoi]\  cpucAijce  no  X)0  Wtpò.\\  nA  beACA — 
Agu]'  50  TriAi'lui-oeAriiAiL  A5ur  5°  h-uÁc- 
bÁfAÓ  Agu]"  50  nií-bui-óeAC — ajuj-  coiiiniAic 
Ajuf  t)A  111-beróeA-ó  jAn  a  beic  aca  acc  Aon 
beuL  AiiiAin  Aguf  Aon  ceAngA  AiiiAin  fSJieA- 
■OATiAii  AniAC  le  h-Aon  juc  AiiiÁm,  "  ÜAbAin 

■puAj-JAtlc       ■OO       t3c\]\AbbA]'       ẂJlt]'       CAbẃ1]\ 

cujAmn  íoj'A  le  ceufAb." 

50  iniobui-oeAC,  ■oei]inii,ói]i,  A  óeAnb]iÁic)ie 

CIA  h-lAO    ■pO    A   CA    AI5    p5]ieAt)At)    A111AC    Al]l 

■pen  bÁi-p  lopA?  An  -oAOine  coniiij;ce  no 
cotgcutce?  til  h-eATJ  acc  a  jJAot  ŵgup  a 
iiiuinnci]\  pern.  .<.\n  rriinnnci]\  ■oò!\\  cAipbeAU 
Sé  -pAbAH  n'Á]i  CAipbéAn  Sé  no  ■OAome  aijí 
bic  eile.  Oin  ip  tioib  a  cug  be  'olis  Le  ua 
pciú]\uí;A-ò  'nuAi]!  x>ó  ỳAj^  Sé  An  ■ooiiuxn  mó\\ 
Á15  tAiiiputpc  1  n-'ooncö.'OA]'  An  joeiXCAib ; 
pÌAt)  A  bi  1  n-jeibeAn  Aip  ireA-ò  n  a  5-ciAncAib 

AI5   0bA1]\  1T1A)1   CApAlli  yAOl  51"An   AJ^Upp-AOl 

ceAp;  gup  cui]\  pé  a  peApbpcj^Ancunòe, 
tllAoipe — le  puApgAilc  A  CAbAipC  IDÓlb. 
djup,  nuAi]\  nAC  LéigpeA-ó  An  cíonÁnÁc  A15 

A    pAlb     flAD    -pAOl    cuing,     A1)l    pubAL     lAu, 
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I'liiACC  Sé  ATI  ci'otiÁTiÁc  pn  te  jac  title  folic 
plẃij  A5Uf  5aL]\a,  gup  cuip  Sé    t)'    uaIac 

Al)!  •pUAI'gAltc  ACAbAl]lC  ÜOlb  ;    AJUf  TIUAIJIA 

bíoüÄH  A15  iiTiceAcc  Ó  CI]!  ha  ■pctAbuí'ÓeACT)A 
T)o'n  ri)i  Aoibinn  a  bi  geAÌtcA  ■óoib,  Ajuf  iiac 
HAib  pof  An  beAÌAi  j  aca,  CAifbéAn  Sé  An  bó- 
cApTDOib  te  pileiin  cemeAt)  'y&n  onjce  Ajiif 
le  neul  fAn  to.  lluAip  a  CAinic  piATi  coiii- 
yA-OA  tei]"  An  bpAijige  a^iiI"  nAC  ^lAib  beAtAC 
ACA  te  ■out  ciieApnA,  Ajup  bi  An  nAtiiAit)  A15 
reAnnATD  opcA,  cui)\  Se  An  piteu)!  cemeA-ó  nA 
feApAt)  ü'a  5-cof  Ainc  'iv\]\  1  An  aju)"  n a  n Atii ai- 
T3ib  An  -f-Ati  a']'  bi  Se  A15  ToeAnAt)  bócAi)\ 
■oóib  ;  X)'  i'Oj^jAit  Se  f  ua]'  An  yAipjije  ;  cu)|i 
Se  nA  b-uij-geA-OA  'nA  peAi'A-ô  ai]i  jac  CAob. 
Léig  Sé  lAtipAn  cjieApnA  te  copAib  ciO]itTiA  ; 
ACc,nuAi)\  A  teAn  An  nAiiiAit)  iat),  A-pceAC  50 
ineÁ-ôon  iia  iTAinnje,  cuip  Se  t)'  UAtAc  AipnA 
h-ui)'5eA-ÒA  cineACC  a]\iY  1  5-ceAnn  a  ceite, 
Ajup  An  nAWAit)  A  -ptugAü  YU&Y  inpA  tjonii- 
neAcn.  ^["'f'  ''"Jaih  a  bi  nA  ■oAome  I'o  aij 
■oéAnAÙ  A  in-beAtAij  t]\iv  a  b-yAj'Ac  Ajiip 
bi  CA)\c  0]\CA,  -00  i'oi'^Ait  Se  An  ca]\]iaij^  te 
•oeoc  A  cAbAijic  TDÓib  ;  'nuAin  a  bi  ocpup 
o]ièA,  A511]'  nAc  pAib  uATJATD  te  n-ireAü  aca, 
cuip  Se  biATÌ)  Af  nA  -ptAici]'  cuca.  "O' 
o]roin5  Se  50  peAj-jrA-o  nA  bjiojA  Agiif  nA 
li-eunAije  a  bi  aca  A15  pAj^bAit  ci'jie  nA  n- 
geibion,  Ai)i  ]reAt>  v&  ỳicit)  btiA-ÓAn  'y  An  b- 
•pApAC  Ajup  50  meu'oócA'OAOip  te  n'A  ineut)  ; 
■pjjiiop  f é  An  nAiiiAit)  a  bAC  iati  ai|1  a  ni- 
bocA]i;  C115  ye   peitb    •oóib    fAoi  •óe)]\e  aii\ 

An     ÜAtAlÌl     llAOlilCA      A1]A     A    |\Alb    pAt)     AI5 

CAiijiumj  Agu]'  TDo  copAin  i'é  m  pm  iat)  ai]\ 
ireAu  ciAncA  1  pAib]ieA-p  A^up  i  ponA]'. 

So  lAt)  A  •óeAi\biiÁic|Ae  nA  -OAoine  a  cá 
Anoij-  A15  ■[■gneA'OA'ò  ArtiAc  A15  lApnuiú  a 
bAip,  Agvif  An  longnAt)  nuAip  a  cuAtAiü  yé 
lAt)  50  |'5i\eAT)]:Aü  Se  fern  aitiac  ó  -ooiiii- 
neAcc  A  c]\oi-ôe  uAfAit.  "III0  pobut  féin, 
mo  po'out  fein,  c]ieuT3  tio  jimne  me  opuAtb 
no  ciAnnuf  a]\  cw]\  me  ■oótÁp  ojiiiAib?" 

■Ai-^  j^éitteAÒ  50  ctA-ÔAii\eAc  -oo  nA  1i- 
lúüAnáebi  AijbéiceAt)  A15  lAjiiiin-u  -potA  lopA 
CU5  piotot)  ceAt)  -ooib  é  pguqipAt).  Únj  yé 
COAX)  -ooib  é  CAbAinc  AmAc  Aj;ii)-  a  nocrA-ó  or 


coriiAin  riA  mitreAt)  a  bi  cjiuinnijce  ó  jac 
uite  ti]\.  A  tAtiiA  A  ccAnjAt  TAob  piAn  ne 
lonnuj'  nAc  b-'[.-éi'0].-eAT)Sé  e  pein  a  copAinc — 
é  A  ceAngAit  '00  peiteiiji  a  bi  'y-x  pjiÁiT) 
lonnup  nAc  b-péAtjpA-o  Sé  coiijaui je.  C|\uin- 
neAT)A]i,  in  pin,  cpi  pici-o  peAp  ve  nA  peApAib 

buu  tÁlTi1]ie  A  bi  ACA  AgUp  CUipeAt3A]l  p5iú]ipA 
geU]»,   pijm     pATJA  1   tAllil     gAC    pip     ACA,    AJlip 

cuipeATDAp  ^Ac  beipc  te  ceite  in  a  eutiAn. 
Leip  An  5-céAT)  buitte  ■oo  peicpeÁ  nA  pj^pobŵ 
■oeApjA  A  pAjbA^ó  Aip  cpoiceAnn  cAoiii  no 
StAnui  jceopA  ;  Ajup,  nuAip  a  teAnA'OAp  ne, 
no  -peicpeÁ  An  -ptnt  A15  ei]ije  UAi-ôe  niAp  no 
peicpeÁ  An  c-uipje  A15  eipje  0'  n  eunAC  te 
buittmib  nA  ptipe-nijeACAin.  ^aoi  cionn 
pgACA  no  copuij  An  -peoit  n'  a  bojA^ó  Ajup 
A15  eipje  Ó  n-A  cnAiiiAib,  mAp  n'  eijiijeA-o  An 
c-ApbAp  o'  n  púipce,  Ajup  niop  pcuip  piAn  50 
pAib  ^Ac  uite  ■pcAp  ACA  cpom,  cuippeAC  ;  niop 
pcinp  piAn  ^up  buAiteAnAp  CÚ15  mite  buitte 
Aip  ;  niop  pcuip  piAn  50  j-cuippeA-ò  An 
c-p]\Áin  ppÁin  búipcéipe  a  meAiiiA]i  nuic  ; 
rn'o)!  pcuip  piAn  50  pAib  jac  uite  óptAc  ó 
bun  A  cop  50  bÁpp  A  cinn  totjce ;  50  n-ci  n  ac 
pAib  bpAon  potA  in  a  cuiptib  nÁgpeini  peotA 
Aip  A  cnAlilAlb,  AJUp  50  pAlb  JAC  Uite  cnÁtfi 
111  h-é  AiiiÁin  te  peicpinc  acc  te  coniAipeAiii 
A15  An  re  a  bei^óeA'ò  A15  nut  An  beAtAC. 
^jup,  'nuAi]i  A  pjAoiteAnA]!  é,  cuic  Se 
mion  mA]\b  'yA  tmn  n'A  cum  potA  péin  a 
bi  cpuinnijce  A15  bun  An  J3itéip. 

^y  te  ceAn  Agup  te  b-ú  jnAppÁp  ■piotom  a 
cuipeA'ô  in  pA  piocn  pin  &.  <^5up  cpeun 
ne;]ipeÁ  teip  An  m-bpeiceAifi  ctA'OAipeAc, 
puApcpAibceAC  pin  A15  cup  ptop  Aip  uipge  50 
nijpeA'ô  pé  A  tAiTiA  mAp  ■peAn  150  pAib  ye 
neAiiicioncAC  ?  ÜAbÁip  uipje  cuij;e  a  ■òibt- 
tmje.  ÜAbÁip  uipje  cuije  50  b-pAtpArò  pib 
An  toe  Aj;up  50  b-pAtpArò  pib  An  AbAinn,  acc, 
ni  jtAnpAi-ó  A  b-puit  n'uipge  pAU  AbAinn,  ni 
T^tAnpATO  uipj^rée  An  nomAin  pmAt  potA  "Oe 
Am  AC  n'A  tAiiiAib  cioncAc  !  "'Peuc."  neip 
pé,  nuAip  A  connAiiicpego  n-neACAió  pK\n  i\o 
pAnA  ;  "An  peA)\" — "^euc  An  nuine" — 
"  ■peuc  All  peAp — ■peuc  An  nuine  !!!"  Di  ye 
'n  A  ■peA]!  Ajup  in  a  ■peAp  neAp  5 An  hiaja-o 
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■put  TMA  buAiL  cuf A  fAoi,  Ŵ  bneicnii  cIatda- 
i|\eAC.  tji  fé  'n  A  -óuine  aju]-  in  a  -òuine 
■pjeniieAiiiAil  gAti  bueuj  f  ui  niA  CAinic  cuj^a 
cueAfDA  ẃi)i ;  Acc  m'  feAp  Anoi]'  é  acc 
péifce;  m  tiuine  atioi)'  é  acc  aici)" 
riA  n--oA0ineAt)  Ajuf  i'aIcau  ha  li-ioctiAiAAije. 
îli'  feA|i  nATDuine  Anoipé  AcccA]\nÁn  cnÁiiuv 
bpúijce,  Aju]'  -peoit  b|\i]-ce. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 

Instead  of  the  customary  lesson,  we  give 
to-day  two  lessons  from  a  series  published 
by  the  editor  some  years  since  in  the 
National  Teachers'  Journal,  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Teachers  of  Ireland.  The  ex- 
ercises under  these  lessons  are  from  "  Hardi- 
man's  Irish  Minstrelsy,"  and  the  literal 
translations  of  them  were  taken  from  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  o{  \%ii^.  The 
translations  were  made  by  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Fergusson,  a  poet  of  a  high  order, 
an  Irish  scholar  and  antiquarian.  As  a  small 
tribute  of  respect  for  a  man  Erin  is  proud 
of,  these  translations  are  inserted  in  this  last 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal. 

Céiẅm,  I  go. 

hiiperative  Mood. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I I.   Cei-omi]- 

2.  Ceiw  2.   Céiẃix) 

3.  Cei-ôe-it)  \é  3.   Céi-òoii- 

Iiuìicatìve  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1.  CeiDim  I.   Cénî)niíò 

2.  Céi-ôip  2.   CéiDCÌú 

3.  CéiD  IV  3.  Céiŵio 

Past  Tense. 
Sing.  Pi.ur. 

1.  CllUò-Ôdl-  I.    CllUA-D11U\^\ 

2.  CluiA-ÔAi)'  2.   Cliua-obiiv 

3.  CllUAIW  ]-é  3.    CllUÛ-Ô-Diip 

Consuetudinal  Past. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1.  Cheixmin  I.  cliéi-ómi'j- 

2.  Cliéiẃceá  2.   Cliéi-óéi 

3.  Cliéi-Deû-D  j-é  3.   cliei-onii- 

Future  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1.  KACpAT)  I.    ndCý..M11J01'0 

2.  TlACv«ip  2.    UûcyÁi-D 

3.  1Ucpo.i-D  re  3.  njciroii-o 

Or  ivACit),  i\.icjii\,  |\j,cAi-ô  fi,  without  the  p. 


Conditional  Mood. 
Sixr..  Plur. 

1.  llAcpAiiin  I.  Ujcj.-<inu\oif 

2.  Hac)?á  2.   lîJfj-Ái-ó 

3.  llôcjrA-ô  \é  3.  tU\c|.-ii-oí)- 

Infinitive  Mood—X>o  •òiil.      Participle— ù,^  -oiiL. 

The  past  tense,  negative  and  interro- 
gative, is  •óeŵCA)' ;  as  ni  -óeACAi',  a  n-weACAp 

The  exercise  to  this  lesson,  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  "Lord  Mayo,"  is  taken  from 
"  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy."  The  literal 
translation  is  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fergusson, 
who,  in  his  usual  happy  style,  thus  intro- 
duces it  in  the  Dublin  Univenitv  Magazine 
of  April,  1S34: — "Imagine  the  hall  of 
Castle  Bourk  (now,  alas  !  a  green-gabled 
ruin),  all  resounding  and  alive  with  the 
festivities  of  Christmas.  .  .  .  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  mirth  they  look  round 
with  involuntary  ej-es,  enquiring  in  vain  for 
one  of  the  accustomed  number  that  used  to 
make  the  Christmas  night  complete  in 
happiness.  It  is  for  David  O'Murra}-,  their 
blind  harper,  who  for  a  year  has  been  exiled 
under  his  lord's  displeasure,  but  who,  un- 
seen of  all,  has  crept  in  on  this  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  disgrace,  and  is  now  stealing 
from  his  hiding-place  behind  the  fagots,  and, 
harp  in  hand,  kneeling  down  on  the  broad 
hearthstone,  his  blind  visage  raised  in  sup- 
plication, and  his  fingers  beginning  to  draw 
from  the  wires  a  melody — of  all  the  sweet, 
plaintive,  passionate  melodies  of  Ireland  the 
first — whilst  his  voice,  shaping  itself  to  the 
time,  and  in  its  own  unaided  pathos  of  lan- 
guage and  expression  .  .  .  pours  out 
the  UijeAjinA  TÌlAijeo." 

Vocabulary. 

midii,  gen.  mu\iu\,  a  wish,  a  desire;  \\  niiAn  tiom,  I 

have  a  desire. 
gtuAii-eucc,  inf.  of  jluaiiini,  I  go. 
cuiti,  a  harbour, 
p'on,  gen.  pon*,  wine, 
coimipc,  gen.  coimipce,  protection,  mercy, 
ûn  ce,  he  who. 

Ag  ptte^T),  part,  of  ptUni,  I  return, 
pmop,  gen.  )\meap.j,  marrow,  pith. 
1-coc,  gen.  rco:ce,  a  flower,  the  best  part  of  anything. 
5|\uo^5..^c,  a  goblin,  a  hero. 
jLeo,  a  tumult,  an  encounter. 
pÁ  or  pûoi,  under, 
■oi-oein,  refuge,  protection. 
I'Log  or  ^"^"..^5,  a  host,  a  multitude. 
Annt-Ac-o,  love,  affection. 
Ag  i'^  (ag,  with,  Ap,  whom,  p  for  po,  sign  of  past  tense), 

to  wliom. 
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fAiltise,  delay,  neglect. 

ceo,  a  fog. 

jeoll,  a  pledge  ;  A  tigeall  .ap,  for  the  sake  of. 

LûCAn\,  presence. 

nooUaig.  gen.  no-old^,  Christmas  :  'o'L  sounds  as  IL. 

ctAOiwceAp,  imperative  mood,  pass,  of  cUûoiẃim,  I 
subdue. 

cuii\  \v&y  •Diom  (cuijx,  put  ;  l"Uif,  up  ;  •oiom,  of  me),  re- 
ject me. 

ua)-<il,  compar.  if  UAifle,  noble. 

t)ip,  by 

cLo^,  plur.  cl-oig,  a  bell. 

Uóiiti,  Rome. 

cpdob,  gen.  cpjoibe,  a  branch,  a  scion. 

pps""i  g^n-  f 'pém,  a  just  man. 

buACAc,  proud,  noble. 

inp,  gen,  Oipe,  land,  earth. 

UijeAHTiA  îilúigeó. 

I)-  midti  Uoni  peAfca.  jiuaifeacc 

50  cuAti  cea]"C  An  ŷionA  óL, 
4Íkj;u]"  coniAipc  An  cé  cÁ  fníAf  ope, 

A  cVii  jeApiiA  mViAijeo  ; 
Á  i*ip  friiip  pcoic  riA  iigpuAgAC 

VuAip  buAü  A^uf  cbú  Ann  gAC  jl-eó, 
ÜÁ  me  Ag  ceAcc  An  UAip  j-o, 

VAOi  -oToeAn  -oo  f  I.Ó5 
inipe  yéin  blip  n-'OAbL  bocc 

ÜÁ  ^TlVbeAT)  oppAiU,  AnnpAcc, 
<\5  Ap  eipij  jTAiLbge  liiAtt  ■oAtn 

te  bbiA-DAin  -mop  itaoi  ceoiw. 

A  njcAtb  Ap  An  cé  cÁ  bÁCAip, 

Agup  Aen-TtlViAC  t)é  na  ngpÁpA, 
II0CC  oiẃce  Tlo-otA5  cbAotüceAp  coja-d, 

Chi  jeapriA  Hlliiijeó  ; 
ITeAfDA  ná  cuip  puAp  tn'om, 

A  cpaob  nA  poÌA  ip  uAipLe, 
■Gap  A  b-jnnL  xie  móp-cloij 

TlA  nAOiii  Ann  pAn  Uóim, 
til  belt)  me  An  ýAt>  ú-o  UAic-pe, 

A  cpaob  nA  b-pipeun  m-buACAc, 
50  ■D-ceiŵ  cpé  11Ä  li-úipe  'nuAp 

<Jp  mo  pean-copp  caoc  pAoi  pot). 

LORD  MAYO. 

There  is  a  desire  upon  me  henceforth  to  go 

Unto  the  riglU  harbour  of  wine-drinking. 
And  may  llie  pro'ection  of  Him  who  is  above  be  on  you. 

Oh,  Lord  .Mayo  ; 
Oh,  true  marrow  of  the  flowers  of  heroes, 

That  won  victory  and  fame  in  every  encounter, 
I  am  coming  in  this  hour 

Under  the  shelter  of  your  hospitality  ; 
I  am  your  poor  blind  (poet), 

Who  am  returning  to  you,  loved  (Lord), 
To  whom  (to  me)  happened  long  delay, 

For  a  long  year  under  sorrow. 

On  account  of  him  who  is  present, 

And  the  only  Son  of  the  God  of  Grace, 
To-night,  the  night  oi  Cliristmas,  be  appeased  the  ire 

Of  Lord  Mayo. 
Henceforth  do  not  reject  me, 

Oh,  branch  of  the  blood  most  noble, 
(I  pray  you)  by  all  that  are  of  the  great  bells, 

Of  the  saints  in  Rome  ; 


I  shall  not  be  that  length  (of  time  again)  from  you 

Oh,  branch  of  true  ones  noble, 
Until  shall  go  the  cl.ay  of  the  earth,  down 

On  my  old  body  under  the  sod. 


The  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are — yo, 
this,  these  ;  I'lti,  that,  those  ;  i-t'in,  or  iit),  yon. 
They  are  indecHnable,  and  the  same  in 
both  numbers.  When  yo  follows  a  word 
whose  last  vowel  is  slender,  it  is  sometimes 
written  fi,  ye  or  ^eo,  and  fin  after  a  broad 
vowel  is  sometimes  -pAn,  or  ]-om.  The  de- 
monstrative pronouns  immediately  follow 
the  nouns,  or  the  adjectives  belonging  to 
the  nouns,  to  which  they  refer,  as  ẃn  yeA]\ 
yo,  this  man  ;  <jn  cj]t  ym,  that  country  ;  ha 
üAoine  uAifle  úv,  those  gentlemen  ;  except 
when  the  verb  if  (iiy)  is  understood  ;  as,  yo 
All  lÁ,  this  is  the  day. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  éijm,  some  ; 
Jibe,  or  cibe,  whoever  ;  won,  any ;  eile,  or 
oile,  other  ;  a  céile,  each  other  ;  jac,  each, 
every  ;  gAC  uile,  every  ;  cÁc,  all  in  general ; 
ceẃccA]t,  either;  An  cé,  or  ah  ci,  he  who ; 
iiile,  all.  They  are  all  indeclinable  except 
CÁC,  which  makes  caic  in  the  gen.  singular. 
5ac  sometimes  eclipses  the  initial  of  the 
noun  which  follows  it,  as  jac  n-t)uine, 
every  person  ;  and  it  sometimes  takes  ]ie  or 
le,  with,  between  it  and  its  noun,  somewhat 
like  other  in  the  phrase,  every  other  day  ; 
as  jAc  •|\e  m-btiA-ÓAin,  every  second  year ; 
jAC  ye  g-ceif-o  Ajuf  ye  h-yye^-^yA,  in  suc- 
cessive question  and  answer. 

Vocabulary. 

niian,  mind,  desire,  wish  ;  ip  mian  bom,  it  is  a  desire 

with  me. 
cpÁcoAÓ,  infìn.  of  cpAcoAim,  I  speak  of,  treat  of. 
Ainpip,  a  damsel. 

pugAice,  or  pújAije,  sup.  of  pujAC,  merry,  cheerful. 
'p  5up  b'i  (Agup  jup  ba  h-i),  and  that  it  was  she. 
bápp,  superiority  ;  pu5  bÁpp,  gained  tlie  superiority. 
CÁ1I,  gen.  cÁiLe,  means,  quality,  disposition  ;  c  eclipsed, 

alter  the  prep,  a,  in. 
'pA  -o-cinspm  (A^up  A  •o-cuigpn),  and  in  understanding, 
jbc,  plural,  jbce.  wise,  accomplished. 
CIA  be,  cibé,  or  gibe,  whoever, 
til  bAogAb  •0Ó  (there  is  no  danger  to  him),  he  need  not 

fear, 
méin,  mind,  desire,  disposition. 
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aot,  lime. 

géif,  a  swan  ;  5  aspirated  after  m<s\\,  as. 

cdpA-ô,  success,  good  luck  ;  cjpj.i'ó,  quick,  nimble. 

jeûriAmuiL,  lovely,  graceful. 

56115  VIA  5-cûni  ẃUûoi-ó,  the  branch  of  bending  tendrils, 
or  the  maiden  of  ringletted  hair ;  c  is  eclipsed  after 
the  article  in  gen.  plur. ;  and  o  in  riL<ioiT)h  aspirated, 
being  the  last  word  in  a  compound. 

teif  &n  015-tiinẃoi  c-féiŵ,  m  in  mnûoi  is  aspirated,  being 
the  last  member  of  a  compound  word,  |-eitri  is  eclipsed 
by  c — '*when  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  f  pure 
some  writers  prefi.x  c  to  the  dative." — O'DONOVAN. 

The  exercise  to  this  lesson  is  Jl^ẃefi 
Huinpun,  Gracey  Nugent,  one  of  Carolan's 
sweetest  songs. 

If  mian  team  cpÁccA-ò  Ap  blŵic  nA  pnne, 
5pAep  an  ainnf'n\  ij- 1-1154166, 
'S  sup  b'l  pu5  bápp  A  5-CAib  'yi  ■o-cui5)-in 
<S]\  liitijib  bpeAgi,  5lice  ni  5-cúi5e<iü. 
Cia  b'é  biAÓ  n<i  Vi-Aice  iD'oi-oce  'y  tie  bo, 
tli  b<i05ûb  "00  pA"o-cuii\j-e  coTôce  no  bpón, 
<\5  an  ixiogan  c-peirii  ij-  aoibne  meinn, 
'Si  cúL  na  5-cpaeb  Y  "■*  b-pámneaóa. 

■A  caob  map  aob  'y&  -piob  map  géip, 

'Sa  5naoi  map  gpéin  an  c-pampai-o, 

tlac  capait)  -oo'n  ce  "oa'p  5ea'LLa'ò  map  pppéiẃ 

blieic  aici-pi,  5eU5  n&  5-cani-i>laonii, 

1p  puaipc  Y  If  fám  •oo  paiwce  5eananiuil, 

1p  áliiinn,  ■oeap  ■00  púiÌ  gbap, 

1p  é  cLuinim  5^6  La  45  cac  '5a  aicpip 

5up  fámneac,  oaf  tio  cub  caip. 

Siro  mup  a  ■oeipim  beip  an  Ó5-mnaoi  c-péirii, 
■bli-piil  a  5LÓP  ni  ']•  binne  'ná  ceoL  na  n-eun, 
ni'b  pianp  na  5peann  wáY  pmtiamig  ceann 
Tlac  ts-ragcap  50  cmnce  ap  Jpaepi, 
A  biJD  na  peuü,  ip  'òbúiû-ẅeap  ■ocu'O, 
■A  cúL  na  5-cpaeb  'p  na  b-páinneaùa, 
51-0  lontiniin  Liom  péin  cu,  pcaoaim  tie'n  pjeul, 
•ẂCC  Tj'úLpAinn  5an  bpéi5  130  plámce. 

Literal  Translation  of  the  above  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Fergusson. 

grace  nugent. 

It  is  my  desire  to  treat  of  the  blossom  of  whiteness ; 

Grace  the  sprightliest  damsel  : 

And  she  it  was  who  had  excellence  in  qualities  and  under- 
standing 

Over  the  beautiful  accomplished  women  of  the  province. 
Whoever  would  be  near  lier  by  night  and  by  day, 
Need  not  fear  ever  long  sorrow  and  suffering, 
With  the  gentle  queen  of  happy  dispositions. 
She  is  the  coolin  of  the  branches  and  the  circles. 

Her  side  is  as  the  lime,  her  neck  is  as  the  swan's. 

And  her  aspect  is  as  the  summer's  sun  : 

Is  it  not  happy  for  him  to  whom  was  promised  in  his 

portion 
To  be  with  her  the  branch  of  bending  tendrils  ? 

Tliey   are   pleasant   and   gentle,    your   graceful   ex- 
pressions, 
It  is  deliglitful  and  beautiful  your  azure  eye  ; 
This  is  what  I  have  heard  every  day  with  those  that 

speak  of  you. 
That  circling  and  curling  is  your  head  of  hair. 


This  is  what  I  say  to  the  young  lady  gentle. 

With  whom  is  a  voice  sweeter  than  bird  music, 

There  is  not  delight  or  entertainment  of  which  a  head  has 

thought, 
That  is  not  found  certainly  with  Gr.ace. 
Oh,  fold  of  jewels  of  close  fine  teeth. 
Oh,  coolin  of  the  branches  and  tendrils, 
Though  you  are  dear  to  me,  I  will  quit  my  story  ; 
But  I  drink  without  a  lie  your  health. 


be<,\ü<.\  se^Ájdin   iiiic1iéii,  áir-o- 

<\ip  n-a  p5piobaTD  ■o'^ion'oacc  na  5ae'óiL5e  leip  an 
acaip  lonuppamca,  l.lileo5  1.  'Oe  búpc,  Canónac  na 
CiLLe  íìlóipe  1  ■o-Cuaini. 

(<lip  Leanaiiiam  ó'n  Ipipleabap  ■Utiiiip  22,  l.  296.) 


-An  CeACAiitiiATJ  Cwibtiil  <M]t  ll'icro. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  magnus. — Eccl.  c.  44. 
Sni  CujAib,  Sajahc  1110]!. 

Du-ó  f-e  ^o  All  c-A)ii  m  <.\  ]iAib  <\]m- 
Cẃfpoj  niAclleil  yAoi  An  5-cÁil  bii-ó  riió 
Agui"  but)  ioniiie<3,]-t)A  Anieẃpj  niuinncine  no* 
li-6i]ieAnn  t\\m  Ati  ■doiìumi  iiio|i,  bi  ge^n 
Agu]-  JliÁT)  Ẃ15  A  fsobul  ]:éin  ai]!,  iiia|i  c|ieu- 
■Oŵi-ò,  Ajiip  |-eA]\  eAglAij-e  ;  bi  iiieAp  A15 
cléip  A  i-At]tce  yéìn  ai]i,  aju)'  niiiinijin 
ACA  Aim  ;  Ajuj'  A15  cbAinn  Cjtíc  poxJlA  50 
h-iomlÁn  bi  ]-e  itaoi  cionn  aju)"  ^taoi  feipc 
c]iói-óe.  "O'  AiiiAjtcA-OAii  clAnn  bẃnbA  50 
1i-uile  A1]\,  iiK\)i  -o'  AitiA]icAt)A]t  cÌAnn  1f|lAel 
A1H  lofUA,  nolìlAoif.     SaoiIoaüah  éi)tintiit; 

A!]!   y-At) flAt)  po   A  bl  A  bAlle  AgU]-   A  bl  A  5- 

céni — 5U]t  loriAn  fiA-o — fe  yém  AjiipuotiinAL 
11 A  ContiAilb  be  ceile — aju]-  lllAoif  aju]' 
<\Hon — bei]ic,  a  bi  ceApuijce  ahiac  |-aoi 
lÁirii  An  UijeAjmA  le  áiciujaü  aju)'  buti- 
lUlJAt)  fAJAlb  t)óib,  ni  1  ■o-zi]\  A  b-pAD 
Anniij  Acn  in  a  •o-ci|\  tiuècAip  iréin.  <Xi]i  aii 
cAob  eiLe,  tio  f-Aoil  muinci]\  SACfAniA  jup 

llAlilA-O     tllAn,    ■OÁnA,    •OAnAjtCA,    "OO-f'ApCA    fe, 

tiA]\  b'ýeinin  coc]iom  Aip  bic  a  "oeAnAU  lein 
jup  b'  fe  yém  Ajti]-  "OotiniALl  11  a  ConnAil,  a 

bl  AJ  COJIHUJA-Ó  AJUf  Ag  biiui-cuJAt)  An 
JDobuil  nÁ|-uhTOA,  Ajiip  iiiunA  50  jlAlb  -piAt) 
'5  A  b-poicuiJAt),  ni.beráeA-ó  inp  aii  ci'n  acc 
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fioccAin  Agu]'  i-occ\ineẃcc  liión.  \)ux)  ỳe  ah 
c-Á]\t>-6A]-bo5,  ■ou'b]\At)AH,  Aotwn  aju)-  biin- 
•p)\ijc  An  liiém  50,  Ajuf  jt-eo,  aju]'  geunÁin 
A  hi  Aj  Ó]'  Á]ro  cjiit)  ciii'c  pot)l,Á. 

DeqieAnn  An  I'geul,  no  An  -pcÁi]!  cÁ  me  aj 
■out  te  innj'eAcc,  cAtfbeÁnAt)  ttiaic  ai)\  bAji- 
AtiiAit  'OAome  AtiieA)'5  nA  Sacj'ah, — ai)i  An 
móx)  tio  b]ieAcnuiA JT)>.\i\  aih  An  Ájitì-GAj-pog 
— m&]\  bueAcninjeAnn  pAt)  a  tÁcAi]i  aiji 
•dtin-CAj-pog  Cai)"iI.  ÜÁ1T)  Anoi]-  aj  CAbAi]\c 
iiiobcA  mó\]\  '00  "OomnAb  Ua  ConuAib  Agiip 
t)o'n  -AiTO-GAj'poj  A  bi  TnAi\  caca  Ag  cui- 
X)eACAn  teip — acc  ni  AtiibAit)  no  bAbjiATiAii 
o\\]\<x  'nuAi]!  biTDA]!  An  beinc  beo.  Ó  beuL  An 
-Á)fo-eA]'poi5  i'éin  no  cuAÍAp  An  fjeul  ^-o 
A  teAnA]'. 

ÜAiiiAlb  jeAnn  bbiA-OAncA'n-eip  An  AtiiA,  yo 
bi  All  c-A]TO-6Appo5  Aj  tieAnA-o  Ai)xi]ie  'y 
An  b-ITjiAinc,  no  cajiIa  teip  a  5-ceAnn  ne 
nA  cijcib-opcA  nió]iA  ÁnnnópACA, — pAoi 
l'ibéiibcA  A]-  c]iíc  nA  SŵcpAn.  tji  eAppoj 
CbuAin].-eA]\üA  Aju)'  OllAiii  A]'  cobtAij'ce  nA 
A-Gi]ieAnnAc  Ab-PAipii^in  AoinỳeACcleipAn 
•á)\n-GA]'po5  :  biAnAji  An  c)min  aj  coiii]\An 
be  'céile  in  jAonAibge.  tJi  Aon  c-oibd'neAc 
SAcpAnAC  Aj  eipceAcc  beo  Á5  cahic.  Hi 
liAib  piop  Aige  cAt>  pi  An  cedngA  in  a  jiAbA- 
nA]i  A5  neAnAn  cAince  be  ceibe.  V)i  eobup 
Aij;e  'nn  a  bAHAiiiAib  péin,  Aip  t/Ainin,  Aip 
Jnéigij',  A1H  locAibeAc  Agup  SjDÁmeAC,  Aip 
JeApAiiiÁii  AC — AgupAip  An  ceAngAin  AbAbjiAp 
cbAnn  nA  Iliipi'iA — nio]\  bun  ceAnn  Aip  bic 
mob  po  pi.  "OubAipc  ye  beip  péin  50  in-bun 
ceAngA  lonjAncAC,  eujpAiiilAc  pi, 'nuAip  nÁp 
CU15  ye  nA  b]iiACA)iA.  Cuip  ye  ceipc  opjiA, 
Ajii]-  n'piApppuij  pAoi  nin  AciAnc,  acu  cu- 
jAnAp  ppeAjpAn  no,  in  a  n-ccAnjA  nuccAip, 
no  cÁi]-beÁnAn  Aip  a  bAtiiAib  Aip  caoi  nAji 
üuijeAnAp  A  ceibe.  <Xn  bÁ  'nn  a  niAi^ 
bmAp  Aj  ncAnAn  Aipcip — nA  ceACAp  pi)i  po 
— Ai)!  Aon  cÁ]\  Ai]i  An  m-bocAp  lAppAin,  Ajup 
a;^  CAinc  Aip  An  caoi  céAnnA  inAp  biAnAp  ah 
tÁ  poiitie,  Ajup  Ap  n-nóij,  níop  cuig  ah 
peAp  nuAn  a  nniu  piAn  acc  oipeAn  A'p  no 
tuig  ye  A  n-ne  piAn,  pe  pin  ni  pAib  eolup 
Aige  Ai)i  Aon   pocAb  AiiiAin  n'A  nubpAnAji. 


fA  neipe  no  coiniij  ah  c-A]ro-eA]-)D05  aj 
beijeAn  bcAbAiji  a  bi  I'gpiobcA  a  I'ac)-- 
beupbA,  Agup  beip  pin  cutji  An  pAOi  pocAip 
po  cei]'c  ]\ip  Aip  :  "  ■peicim,"  aji  pe  "  50  n-cij 
beAC  pAcp-beupbA  beijeAn,  Ajup  b'peinip  50 
n-cij  beAC  A  cuigpmc."  "  Oc,"  App  An 
c-Apn-GAppoj,  "  50  neA]ibcA  CIJ5  biom  a 
beii^eAn,  Aj^up  cuigini  pi,  Agup  'nA  ceAnn 
pin  bAbpAini  pi."  "  1p  A11-1ÍUMC  biom  pin  "  aji 
pe, — Ajii]-  bei)-  I'ln  no  coi'iiijeAnAp  a'  coiii- 
pAn  be  céile  a  ]'Acp-beu|\bA."  "  SAoibim  "  A]ip 
All  \^e&]\  5AbbnA"nAc  SAcpAnAc  cu:  111  AipeAn, 
ni  SAcpAnAc  me,  50  neiiiiin,"  nubAipc  An 
c-<\pn-6A]"po5  ; — "  Ajup  ni  PpAncAc  cu  — 
no  5eA]iAmAnAc  ?"  "OAp  50  neiiiiin  Ajup  50 
neAjibcA,  ni  ceAccAp  aca  po  me  "  Ap  i"e. ' 
'"OAp  m'pocAib"  App  An  SAC]"AnAc,  nio]i 
cuAbAin  me  a  ]\íaiìi  ó  pujAn  me  peAp  Aip 
bic  eibe  Aju]-  pe  'nA  oibcipeAC  a  SACj-AniA, 
Aj  bAbAipc  nA  ceAnjA  SAC)'AnAi5e  co 
niAic  Ajup  CO  nuAbjAC  Ap  bAbAjiAp  cui'A  pi: 
ÜÁ  lonjnA  o]Mii  50  n-cij  beAC  a  bAbAipc  co 
beAcc,  beApjicAjbpi'ojiTiAp — a'p  ca  cu — Anoip 
'jA  buAt),  peÁpp  a'p  bÁpp  beip  An  111-bbAp 
Ajup  An  CAnAiiuiinc."  Leip  pin  cuip  An 
c-Apn-GAj-pog  ceipceAnA  ai]\  An  b-peA]i  a 
n-CAob  SAcpAniA  Ajup  GipeAnn  :  "a  pAib 
Gipe  pAoi  pic-CAin,  no  a  pŵbAnAp  muinncip 
nA  cipe  pm  aj  ApnuJAn  a  5-cinn  Agup  a 
ngbóip,"  Ajup  111  pin  cuj;  An  peAp  ppoAgpAn 
UAine  ; — "50  pAib  mumncip  nA  1i-d]ieAnn 
piccÁinceAC  50  beop,  nA  beijpine  nóib  a 
beic  A  pic-cÁin,  acc  bi  Aon  peA]\  AiiiAin  in  a 
meApg  A  jbAoineAn  *Ooccúp  TIlAclleib  Aip, 
•d]\n-eA-|-po5  UuAiiiA,  Aju]'  bi  pe  pin  A5  co)!- 
puJAn  nA  n-nAoincAt)  ben-A  cuinbeici]ieACÄ 
Aju)'  A  cum  CAince, — pAOi  péinpiAJAb  Ajup 
pAoi  An  meun  Anpó,  Ajup  mi-ÁnA  a  bi  Aip 
bun  111)'  An  5-cpic  cbAinpApAC  un;  ni  beineAn 
mAiccAp  50  neo  Aip  nAoniib  nA  b-CipeAnn 
CO  pAnA  a'p  bi  SeAjAn  ITlAclleib  Ajup  becm 
A  neAnAn  ^beo.''  u'eipc  An  c-ûjin-e-Appoj 
bei]"  50  poniiiA]!,  CO  pAnA  a']'  biAnAp  An  beipc 
be  ceibe  Ann  Aon  c<i]v ;  Aip  éip  peAb  pcA]\A- 
nAp  Ó  ceibe  Agup  cuj  a  jnocAin  péin  An 
SAC]-AnAc  Aip  beAbAC  eibe. 
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THE  SHORT  CATECHISM. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 


Father  Con  WAV,  P.P.,  of  Killeen,  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Tuam.  some  years  since,  wrote  thus  to  the  Council  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  : — 

'■  Now,  from  where  I  write  there  is  a  district  extending 
east  and  north  a  distance  of  lourteen  Irish  miles  each 
way,  and  south  and  west  as  far  as  the  Atlaniic  Ocean, 
and  inhabited  by  about  14,000  people.  .  .  .  Not  to  per 
cent,  of  these  people  can  pray,  converse,  or  transact  any 
business  whatever,  except  in  the  Irish  language. 

"  Tluoughout  nearly  the  entire  of  this  district  National 
Schools  have  been  at  work  during  the  past  twenty  years — 
in  some  places  longer — ami  I  can  state,  without  the  least 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most  utterly  ignorant  of  re- 
ligious or  secular  knowledge  are  those  who  attend  or 
attended  those  schools.  With  regard  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  fact  is  so  patent  that  literally  he  who  runs  can 
read  it  j  while  as  to  secular  knowledge,  I  find  that  the 
few  adults  who  can  read  or  understand  a  paragraph  of  an 
ordinary  periodical  are  those  who  attended  the  despised 
hedge-school,  where  the  language  which  the  people 
understood  was  made  the  medium  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  English." 

Such  being  his  estimate  of  the  kind  of  education,  secu- 
lar and  religious,  given  to  Irish-speaking  children,  he 
translated  for  their  use  the  Short  Catechism  into  Irish. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  Irish  Cliurch  a  pnest  with 
fewer  leisure  hours  at  hi^  disposal  than  the  Rev.  Walter 
Conway  ;  but  where  there  is  a  will,  a  way  will  be  found; 
and  so  with  Father  Conway.  Being  eminently  practical, 
he  had  intended  to  get  the  original  English  and  the  Irish 
translation  bound  togeiher — the  English  and  Irish  being 
on  opp'  isite  pages  ;  the  small  tract  in  this  way  would  serve 
as  a  catechism  for  religious  instruction,  and  a  text-book 
from  which  the  illiterate  children  could  be  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  tongue.  But  a  pastor  with  the 
majority  of  his  people  in  extreme  distress  can  have  no 
money  for  any  purpose  except  for  allaying  their  hunger, 
and  so  he  coukl  not  afford  to  pay  fur  the  printing  of  the 
two  versions  togeiher — nor  could  the  Gaelic  Union  afford 
it  either,  being  themselves  heavily  in  debt.  The  Cate- 
chism in  Irish,  however,  was  piinied — tlie  successive 
proofs  of  it  being  carefully  corrected  by  member^  of  the 
Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union.  The  Catechi-m  was  next 
subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  Kev.  Father  Yorke, 
as  censor  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Father 
Yorl<e  unfortunately  does  not  speak  a  word  of  Irish  ;  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  was  diiected  in  his  super- 
vision of  the  little  tract  by  an  individual  who  knows  less 
of  the  old  tongue.  The  readers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
will  smile  when  they  learn  that  the  aciitnl  censor  of  the 
Short  Catechism  was  the  editor  that  managed  to  put  1 13 
errors  into  a  few  pages  of  an  Irish  vocabulary.  Instead 
of  lashing  this  editor  on  the  issuing  of  the  little  work  from 
the  press,  I  wrote  the  following  "  milk  and  water"  letter 
to  the  Nation  new  spaper.  Respect  for  the  great  and  good 
Archbishop,  and  for  thecensorappointedby  him,  together 
with  the  wish  to  see  the  Catechism  widely  circulated 
amongst  the  people,  made  me  write  in  this  easy  and  re- 
spectful manner.  But  the  virtual  censor  was  allowed  to 
defend  the  changes  made  by  him,  in  a  series  of  letters  in 
the  pages  of  the  Nation^  under  the  assumed  name  of  a 
follower  of  Thomas  Davis.  Reasons,  of  course,  he  had 
none  to  give,  but  he  is  expert  at  throwing  dust  into 
people's  eyes,  and  he  gave  it  without  stint  to  the  readers 


of  the  Nalion.  There  have  been  some  points  of  interest 
to  Irish  students  rai,-ed  in  the  discussion  between  us,  and 
these  may  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Gaelic  Journal, 
togetlier  with  e.\tracts  from  the  letters  of  a  follower  of 
Tliomas  Davis. 

The  title  of  the  Catechism  is — 

The  Short  Catechism,  translated  into  Irish  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Conway,  P.P.,  with  the  approbation  of  the  .arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  and  printed  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  M.  II.  Gill  &  Son,  50  Upper 
O'Connell-street. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to — 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation. 

Sir,— Parents  in  Irish-speaking  localities  who  wish 
their  little  ones  to  learn  the  Catechism  in  the  language 
they  understand  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publica- 
tion of  this  little  tract ;  and  so  are  all  young  learners  of 
tlie  language  of  their  country.  These  latter  have  now  an 
Irish  text-book  almost  free  from  misprints.  It  is  also  as 
correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  idiom  as  any  translation 
into  Irish  that  has  been  published  since  Father 
O'Sullivan's  great  work,  the  translation  of  the  "  Imitation 
of  Christ,''  appeared.  Small  as  the  tract  under  notice  is, 
the  translation  was  a  work  of  much  difficulty  ;  but  the 
parish  priest  of  Killeen  has  done  it  well,  and  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  press  it  was  watched  by  careful  eyes. 
Finally  it  w.as  handed  over  to  the  censors,  who  during  a 
couple  of  months  read  it  over  attentively — every  line  of 
it — again  and  again  ;  and  they,  too,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  alterations  they 
have  made  in  it.  To  correct  anything  in  Irish  written  or 
spoken  by  Father  Conway  would  require  a  ripe  Irish 
sciiolar,  who  was  a  fluent  speaker  of  the  language  ;  and  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  none  of  the  censors 
speak  Irish.  Of  the  few  alterations  maiie  by  these  gen- 
tlemen some  are  improvements,  some  are  indifferent,  and 
some  certainly  are  not  improvements  at  all. 

In  the  unrcvised  Catechism  there  were  dots  omitted  or 
misplaced  some  half  dozen  times,  and  these  the  censors  put 
on  or  lemoved  as  the  case  required.  Two  case-endings  have 
been  corrected,  and  avvord  supplied  in  a  couple  of  instances. 
A  more  literal  rendering  of  the  texts  of  Sciipture  has  also 
been  given  in  two  or  three  places — e.g.,  the  translation  of 
Scripture  texts  were  given  from  the  Irish  Bible,  but  the 
translation  of  "not  discerning  the  Body  of  the  Lord" 
was  not  so  made.  I  am  not  certain  that  these  latter  altera- 
tions were  required,  or  that  they  are  improvements  ;  but 
it  must  in  justice  be  stated  that  the  texts  from  the  Irish 
Bible  are  literal  and  correct,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
Father  Conway's  translation  was  as  full,  and  much  more 
simple. 

Unimportant  alterations  have  been  made  in  a  few  in- 
stances where  the  original  word  in  the  text  and  the  word 
substituted  for  it  are  of  so  nearly  equal  value  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  disturláng  the  text.  These  words 
are  "coir,"  "ceart,"  "fulair,"  '*riachtanach,"  which  in 
Irish  are  employed  to  express  "should,"  "must," 
"ought,"  "necessary."  With  the  exception  of  perhaps 
this  latter  term,  it  requires  a  very  nice  judge  of  the 
English  language  to  say  when  one  should  be  used,  and 
when  another  ;  but  in  Irish — well,  no  harm  has  been 
done. 

The  alterations  noticed  below  are  not  by  any  means 
improvements  in  a  grammatical  sense  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  a  third  of  them  are  in  the  title-page.  Whether  that 
portion  of  the  little  volume  fell  within  the  censor's  pro- 
vince it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
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The  title  "  Teagasg  Criosta!j;he  Geair "  has  been 
changed  to  "Teagasg  Athchoimir  Criostaighe, "  a  very 
faulty  change.  I.  ''Gearr,"  short,  is  known  in  every 
Irisli-speaking  locality,  and  to  everyone  that  speaks  any 
Irish  at  all  ;  whereas,  not  a  score  persons  in  Ireland 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Athchoimir."  Three 
Irish  scholars  have  asked  me  for  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  translator  of  the  Cate- 
chism can  recollect,  he  saw  the  word  for  the  first  time  in 
the  revised  edition  of  the  little  work. 

A  similar  fault  has  been  committed  in  transforming 
Sraid  Ui  Chonnaill  Uachtaracli  to  Sraid  Uachtarach  Ui 
Chonnaill,  Upper-street.  O'Connell.  In  the  parish  of 
Mothel,  county  of  Waterford,  a  tcwnland,  Ballythomas,  is 
divided  into  Ballythomas  Upper  and  Ballythomas  Lower; 
"  Baile  Thomais  Uachdarach,"  and  Baile  Thomais  loch- 
daracli,  not  Baile  lochdar.ich  Thomais,  &c.  ;  such  names 
the  Irish  idi'-m  does  not  allow. 

"  Mngh-Nuadhat,"  is  the  Irish  name  of  Maynooth.  The 
term  Nuadhat  is  indeclinable,  or  it  is  already  in  the  gen. 
case  ;  but  the  censors  took  it  to  be  a  noun  of  the  first  de- 
clension, and  changed  it  accordingly  inio  **  A^uûä/i<iiL" 
*' Orduightbe  o"  has  been  transformed  to  "  orduigthe 
le,"  a  good  phrase,  but  the  original  was  better.  All  the 
errors  above  are  in  the  title-page.  At  p.  13,  "  easumh- 
lact,"  disobedience,  has  been  supplanted  by  "masla,"  an 
insult,  a  very  good  word  in  its  own  place,  but  not  so  good 
when  joined  to  "a  n-aghaidh,"  agamst.  In  fact, no  Irish 
speaker  would  employ  such  a  collocation.  At  p.  23, 
the  expression  for  "  not  discerning  the  Body  of  the  Lord" 
is  "gan  Corp  an  Tighearna  do  thabhairt  da  aire." 
Father  Conway  wrote  " /;r  gan  Corp  an  Tighearna  do 
thabhairt  da  aire."  The  difference  between  ihe  two  ex- 
pressions is  the  omission  of  the  preposition  '*  tr^,"  through, 
by  the  censors.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  and  even  in  Englisli, 
the  participle  connects  the  two  clauses  of  a  sentence.  But 
in  this  expression  it  does  not  do  so  in  Irish  ;  these  clauses 
must  be  connected  in  some  other  way.  In  the  present 
case  ihey  are  connected  by  the  preposition  " tie :"  and  the 
omission  of  this  leaves  the  words  "  gan  Corp  an  Tighearna 
do  thabhairt  da  aire"  as  unconnected  with  the  words 
before  them  as  any  two  passages  taken  at  random  fiom 
any  two  pages  of  ihe  book  would  be.  In  the  Irish  Bible, 
for  instance,  the  two  passages  are  connected  by  the  words, 
"  an  tan,"  when.  Our  kinsmen  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
have  got  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Catholic  New 
Testament  made  into  the  Gaelic  dialect,  and  in  this  the 
expression  is  "  !e  cion  aire  a  thoirt  do  Chorp  an 
Tighearna,"  which,  according  to  a  member  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Scotland,  "means  literally  :  '  through  want  of  taking 
heed  to  the  Body  of  the  Lord,'  "  and  this  is  an  equally  lite- 
ral translation  of  Father  Conway's  version  of  the  expres- 
sion :  "  tie  gan  Corp  an  Tighearna  do  thabhairt  da 
aire." 

The  connection  of  the  Gaelic  with  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
some  points  of  difference  between  them,  could  be 
curiously  exemplified  from  the  two  versions  of  this  pas- 
sage as  given  above,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  a 
disquisition. 

The  imnslation  at  p.  j;  of  the  expression:  "Let  him 
be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican,"  in  the  re- 
visfd  edition  is :  "  Bidlieadh  ion  do  thuairim  mar 
pliaganach  agns  mar  phublacanach  " — Let  him  be  in  thy 
opinion  as  a  Pagan  and  as  a  publican — and  the  words 
are  nil  good  Irish  ;  but  I  believe  nobody  ever  before  used 
them  to  express  this  passnge  of  Scripture.  Father  Con- 
way translated  it  :  "  D'orduigh  Croist  duinn  meas  paga- 
naigh  agus  puibliocanaigh  bheith  againn  air  an  té 
dhiultas  eisdeacht  leis  an  Eaglais."  This  translation  is 
not  strictly  literal ;  but  it  is  very  nearly,  word  for  word, 


the  same  as  that  of  the  Irish  Bible  and  ol  Keating,  of 
Donlevy,  and  of  Dr.  MacHale.  All  these,  and  others, 
too,  use  the  same  form  of  expression  "  me.as  do  bheith 
air,"  whereas  "tuairim"  in  the  REVISED  version  signi- 
fies opinion — not  a  settled  opinion,  but  a  conjecture. 

The  word  "riachtanach  "  in  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately  following  this  last  has  been  removed 
from  the  pl.ice  assigned  to  it  by  Father  Conway.  This 
apparently  is  a  trifling  matter  ;  but  of  all  the  innovations 
made  in  the  little  book  this  is  perhaps  the  one  that  would 
most  indubitably  prove  to  an  Irish  scholar  that  the  inno- 
vations had  been  made  by  those  who  had  no  critical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

In  the  following  page,  18,  the  word  "  feacuighthe," 
bent,  introduced  after  the  phrase,  "air  ar  nglunaibh," 
has  not  been  in  the  spoken  language  for  centuries.  It  is, 
moreover,  redundant — the  expression  "air  arnglunaibh," 
being  so  stereotyped  as  equivalent  to  "  on  our  bended 
knees,"  that  any  additional  word  is  superfluous. 

'I'here  are  some  words  and  phrases  in  the  Catechism 
that  require  explanation  ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  trespass  further  on  your  space.  But  I  would  earnestly 
appeal  to  our  own  young  Irish  scholars  to  leave  the 
supervision  of  our  books  and  the  writing  of  anything  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  alone  for  some  years. — I  am,  sir, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

JOHN  FLEMING. 

28th  June,  1SS6. 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation. 

Sir, — An  English  knight,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  set  out 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  world  at  Michaelinas,  1332.  He 
travelled  over  a  good  deal  of  Europe,  and  visited  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  34 
years,  his  book  of  travels  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 
In  the  year  1472  or  1475,  and  before  the  work  had  been 
printed,  Finghin  (Florence)  O'Mahony,  of  Rossbrinn,  in 
the  parish  of  Skull,  barony  of  West  Carbery,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  had  "  put  this  book  from  English  and 
from  Latin,  from  Greek  and  from  Hebrew,  into  Irish." 
The  translator  or  transcriber  tells  us  the  names  of  the 
"  lords  who  were  over  the  Gaels  "  when  he  put  the  book 
into  Irish— namely,  M.acCarthy  Mnr,  Tndhg  (called  Liath 
the  Grey)  ;  O'Snllivan  Beare,  Diarniait,  son  of  Tadhg  ; 
Doniichadh,  son  of  Diarmait,  over  the  translator's  own 
tribe,  the  Ui  Echach,  and  so  on.  Of  these  chieftains  he 
enumerates  twenty-one  ;  and  within  the  Pale  tliere  were 
as  many  more  who  were  almost  as  independent  of  the 
English  Crown  as  the  Irish  enemies  were.  It  need  not 
be  said,  then,  that  the  times  were  turbulent.  The  people 
within  the  narrow  Pale  protected  themselves  against  the 
Irish  enemy  partly  by  a  fraternity  of  volunteers,  called  the 
"  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,"  partly  by  the  payment  of 
blackmail  to  the  neighbouring  Irisir  septs.  In  other 
places  the  foreigners  had  became  "more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves."  The  Powers  of  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  for  instance,  never  thought  of  shaving  the  upoer  lip 
once  a  fortnight.  About  this  time,  too,  Finghin 
O'Mahony's  neighbours,  the  O'Driscolls,  made  sundry 
voyages  in  their  galleys  to  assist  the  Powers  in  harassing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Urbs  Intacta. 

The  translation  into  Irish  of  such  a  book,  and  at  such  a 
time,  jiroves  that  the  peoj^le  of  Ireland  had  not  then  lost 
the  learning  that  had  once  made  them  the  light  of  the 
Western  world.  All  recollection  of  this  interesting  trans- 
lation had  been  lost,  until  the  MS.  containing  it  was  dis- 
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covered  in  Rennes  by  Dr.  Todd,  wlio  made  its  existence 
known  to  the  public  in  tlie  Proc.  R.I. A.  MSS.  series, 
1870,  pp.  66,  &c.  Dr.  Todd  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  MS.  he  had  examined  at  Rennes  contained  the 
very  copy  made  by  Finghin  O'Mahony.  But  from  a  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  body  of  the  IIS.  Mr.  John  .\bercromby, 
who  has  lately  examined  it,  infers  that  this  MS.  is  a 
transcript  of  the  original  copy.  This  is  what  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  says  in  a  communication  to  the  last  number  of 
the  A'nme  Celtiqiit,  p.  6S  : — 

"  The  Rennes  copy,  to  judge  from  a  marginal  note  at 
f.  69,  was  written  on  Maundy-Thursday  at  CiU  Creidhe, 
now  Kill  Crea." 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  note  as  given  by  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  together  with  that  gentleman's  translation  of 
them  : — 

"  Oup-oein  tHanri'OÄl.A  inT)iu  ûju^  Apcotnaipct  An  pi\ 
üociice]-  iiioiu  -oAiii  Ä^u]-  &  CiLL  Cpeni  r).irii  ;  Maundy- 
Thursday  to-iiay  and  (I  am)  under  protection  of  tlie  man 
to-day  that  eats  an  ox  and  at  CiLt  Cpeû  an  ox."  The 
above,  in  modern  Irish,  with  its  translation,  is:  'Diûi\- 
tJAOin  lIlaniiDALA  a  n-oiu,  aju)-  aip  coniAipce  &i\  V'l'P 
DO  cûiceJf  &  n-T)iu  -Ouni,  -igu)-  <x  j-Cibb  Chpeiwe  ■ò&m  ; 
this  is  Holy  Thursday,  and  I  put  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Man-[God]  whom  I  have  received  to-day, 
and  in  Kilcrea  I  am.  The  note  contains  a  few  words 
more,  but  very  probably  they  have  been  incorrectly 
copied  ;  and,  moreover,  they  have  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  passage  above  ;  they  are  therefore  omitted. 

Though  not  having  a  particle  of  doubt  on  the  subject, 
I  wrote  to  the  two  best  modern  Irish  scholars  I  know — 
the  Very  Rev.  Canon  U.  J.  Bourke  and  Mr.  Tliomas 
Flannery,  of  Eardley  Crescent,  London — and  of  course 
they  agree  with  my  reading  and  translation.  Mr. 
Flannery  shows  clearly  that  the  reading  of  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  is  not  idiomatic  Iri>h  at  all,  even  without  taking 
into  account  the  extravagant  language  of  a  man  eating  an 
ox — nay,  two  oxen — on  Holy  Thursday.  Canon  Bourke 
is  equally  emphatic,  and  he  has  given  me  a  translation  of 
the  whole  passage  ;  but,  as  was  said  above,  as  the  last 
phrase  of  the  original  is  more  than  doubtful,  I  do  not  give 
his  translation.  The  writer  of  the  note  most  probably 
was  Finghin  O'Mahony,  the  translator,  who  may  have 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  kinsman,  Cormac  Laidir  MacCaithy, 
of  Kilcrea  Castle.  He  received  Holy  Communion  at  the 
abbey,  which  was  within  two  fields  of  the  castle  ;  he  put 
himself  anew  under  the  protection  of  the  Man-God  he 
had  received,  and  wrote  all  this  in  a  diary — viz.,  in  the 
translation  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Kilcrea  to  show 
to  his  host,  or  to  one  of  the  religious  in  the  Abbey  ;  or  it 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Abercromby  thinks,  one  of  the  religious 
that  had  made  the  transcript  from  O'Mahony's  copy.  He 
received  the  Bread  of  Life,*  perhaps  after  a  retreat,  and 
renewed  his  resolution,  a^  was  said  in  the  case  of  Finghin 
O'Mahony,  and  then  added,  "  A  Cibb  Cpeiŵe  ■oarii,"  in 
Kilcrea  I  am,  or  in  Kilcrea  I  live.  The  word  •oûiii 
(modern  Irish  x>&m)  often  signifies  I  was  or  I  am. 
"  Oi-óce  ■bò.m  50  tdoiIj  oúbâc."  "  One  night  I  was  sad 
dejected,"  literally,  "A  night  to  me  sad  dejected." 
"  Cai|-5  Xi&m  0.  ■0-C15  tllhic  TDhonncd-o  ;"  "  At  Easter,  I 
was  in  tlie  house  of  MacDonough  ;"  literally.  At  Easter 
to  me  in  the  house  of  MacDonough.  These  quotations 
are  from  two  Cork  poets — the  former  from  John  Collins, 
who  lived  early  in  tliis  century  ;  the  other  from  yEngus 
O'Daly  of  the  Satires,  an  Elizabethan  poet.  Mr.  Flannery 
would  read  ẃ  =  ó  or  -ûj',  from,  out  of,  as  "  Cat>  ẁ.\  •ouic." 
Where  are  you  from  ?     "<\  Cibb  Chpei-òe  tium."     I  am 


*  All  the  members  of  Religious  Communities  receive  the 
Paschal  Communion  on  Holy  Thursday. 


from  Kilcrea  ;  literally,  from  Kilcrea  to  me,  i.e.,  I  dwell 
in  Kilcrea.  ('Oaiìi,  to  me,  and  ■OAiii,  an  ox,  are  spelled 
exactly  alike). 

Very  probably  Mr.  Abercromby  would  have  construed 
this  idiom  correctly,  for  it  is  in  Irish  and  in  Gaelic 
grammars  ;  in  Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  for  instance, 
under  ■00,  to  ;  but  two  other  Irishisms  in  the  passage  he 
could  not  possibly  understand.  "  CAice<irii  "  is  the  word 
used  by  Catholics  for  "receiving"  the  Blessed  Eucharist ; 
"to  receive"  is  used  by  them  also  to  express  the  same 
idea.  Again,  they  say,  "  &n  V^'^P  aiuMivoe  " — the  "  Man 
above " — very  often,  for  God.  Writing  two  or  three 
months  ago  to  a  friend — to  a  priest,  in  fact — I  said,  "  Let 
us  do  oui"  duty  [or  words  to  that  effect]  and  leave  the  re- 
sult to  the  Ve<in  ânatpT)e, "  1y  mAit  An  -peAp-ciivc  é 
ÜIA,  God  is  a  good  man  of  justice,  is  a  proverbial  saying 
in  Wateriord.  And  there  is  hardly  an  ejaculation  there 
more  common  than  "  <\ip  coniiii\ce  X>é  ■óuinn  ;"  "  <lp 
colmll^ce  TDe  Aju)-  TtlViuiive  ■oumn  ;"  "  The  protection  of 
God  to  us  ;"  "  The  proieciion  of  God  and  ^lary  to  us."* 
I  cannot  -peak  as  to  the  Retjulations  of  Lent  four  cen- 
turies ago  ;  but  I  suspect  Finghin  O  Mahony,  or  whoever 
the  scribe  may  have  been,  did  not  taste  flesh-meat  that 
Holy  Thursday — perhaps  not  for  the  whole  Lent. 

I  would  now  appeal  to  our  countrymen — to  those  who 
speak  Irish,  and  who  have  the  oppoituniiy — to  learn  their 
own  language,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  correct  errors  of  this 
kind  ;  and  I  do  earnestly  appeal  to  Mr.  Abercromby,  and 
to  other  foreigners,  especially  to  those  not  of  our  religion, 
whenever  they  are  treating  of  any  point  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine or  devotion,  to  submit  it  to  an  Irish  speaker  who  is 
a  scholar  and  a  Catholic.  It  would  be  better  still  if  the 
person  consulted  were  a  native  of  the  same  province  as 
the  author  whose  writings  they  are  editing.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  Mr.  Abercromby  has  written  in  good 
faith,  and  so  are  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  corres- 
ponded ;  but  in  all  probability  his  expo-ition  of  the  note 
would  by  others  be  made  a  text  to  hold  forth  against 
fasting,  or  to  prove  that  the  Irish  four  centuries  ago  made 
Lent  a  season  of  feasting. — I  am,  sir,  yours  very 
sincerely, 

JOHN  FLEMING. 
17  Carlisle-street, 

20th  April,  1886. 


MODERN  IRISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 


From  among  the  thousands  of  ancient  Irish  inscriptions 
which  have  been  destroyed,  a  few  have  escapel  to  the 
present  day  in  a  defaced  or  worn  condition.  These  in- 
teresting remains  of  our  ancient  language  are  generally 
very  short,  especially  the  Ogham  ones,  and  for  the  most 
part  contain  only  a  notice  that  such  a  person  lies  buried 
underneath,  and,  in  the  case  of  Christians,  an  accom- 
panying request  to  pray  for  his  soul.  It  having  been  the 
custoin,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  place  Latin 
inscriptions  over  the  tombs  of  ecclesiastical  personages, 
those  in  the  Irish  language  within  the  last  four  hundred 
years  over  such  tombs  gradually  grew  fewer  in  number,  tiie 
Latin  first,  and  then  the  English  language  taking  their 
place,  un-il  during  the  past  centuiy  very  few  Irish  inscrip- 
tions  have  been  cut  at   all.       One  ol  the  best    modern 

*  <Ml^co1nll|^ce1■nhulJ^e  'i"  A  III1C  ■oúnin.  the  protection 
of  Mary  and  her  Son  on  us,  I  believe  I  learned  in  the 
cradle.  In  Waterford  coitnt^ce  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  cumree. 
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examples  we  have  i,  the  inscription  in  English,  Latin 
Rev  T  T^nn/o  "^""""x^"/  ^i-ected  to  the  memory  of  th; 
u  l  L?'"S.-"i.  the  eccIeMastical  historian  in  Fin-rh, 
PoAdV  oÌ^  ^"^--nption  having'  WncSn! 
posed  by  Dr.  O  Donovan,  is  of  course  correct  as  far  as 
orthography  and  grammar  are  concerned.  Some  other 
modern  Irish  mscnptions  are  generally  correct,  witl,,  er- 
haps  a  few  faults,  owmg  to  the  small  amount  of  study'de- 
voted  to  Irish  grammar  and  literature  by  the  authors  But 
these  persons,  lor  the  most  part,  spoke  Irish   we      and 

Sn T,t  r  ""f  *""  '""'■^^'^  '"  '^e  idiom  or  con'truc 
lion  or  their  sentences. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  last  few  years  to  witness  inscrin. 

t.ons  cut  on    Irtsl,  monuments,  purporting  to     em    he 

Irish  langu.age,  but  which  were  not  Irisl,  at  all      Imi^  n^ 

aperson  who.has  got  no  fartlier  ih.n  the  first  declension 

m  Latin  grammar,  and  who  has  practically  no  kno  vie  ne 

of  the  language  nor  of  grammar  in    gene.nl.   essaym'  ?o 

translate  along  statement  in  English  into  Latm.    Sui^'os,   g 

hm,  to  take  an   Enghsh-Lalin   dictionary,  and  froni  it  lo 

tTe  E'n.Ti^h' ■  r'  ""  E"»"^'^^^""^""'-  Latin  foliL" 
\til  in?^  ^  '°""""^  construction,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  gender,  case,  mood,  tense  or  any  other  feci 
den    of  grammar.     The  words  taken  separately  wouUMe 

together  would  make  sense,  and  the  composition,  if  such 
t  could  be  called,  would  not  he  Latin.      The  inscr  nth  n' 
to  which  we  refer  are  somewhat   in  the  sam    ca  e^o  "' 
They  are  certamly  not  Irish,   though  the  letters  and  ll^ 
separa  e  words  n,.ay  be   Irish.      /-W.  .somelimes  pt 
hshes  imaginary  letters  in  English,  written  by  French    en 
or  other  foreigners.     Of  course  they  are  m.ide  aTridicu 
bhnc't'o?'';'"    •'■'--.'"-"'•'--  iiave  a  distant   e     , f 
W.nce  to  suchccuiiposttions,  ihou.gh  scarcelyso  well  done 
Now  no  one  can  have  an  objection  to  a  le.-frner  o    a  hn! 
guage  attempting  composition  in  it   by  way  of  practice 
But   nscrjptions  on  monuments  do  not'coníe  unde,   thf^ 

hem  iuTo'rfdrnd  '    th'"'  '"  '^°"°"'  "^'=''^^^''  "»'  '°'  - 
hem  into  ridicule  ;  they  are  meant  to  be  permanent   and 

-ey  cost  money.     Jt  is  thereloie  neces'^ary  thai   thev 

should  be  at  least  correct.     The  Gaelic  Union   as  3     eU 

kriown    contains  within  its  council  a  number  01  compelen 

behim  v"  '""c'  """  "'°'  "'"'°"'  -^yre-""e,°tLTwo  " 
be  n.ippy  to  com|)ose  or  correct  iusn-i. 111,,,,,.-  ,„1,  1- 

distinguished  Irishmen.  Thet^  is' 'theS'     n    e^cuseV: 

hone  of  i?;""  ""'""'r  -"'"^  '^°g-  inscr'.ption  iftt 
hope  ul  imposing  ,m  (he  ignorance  of  the  puMic.  Who 
ever  ,s  responsible  for  such  a  course  of  iond I'ct  can  ot 
escaije  blame  in  the  long  run,  good  intentions  in  such  i 

LetrLw'i'l  ''"'''  ""'  i"-«-™t  J-lirtca,ion 
^    Let  us  now  take  one  or  two  examples  ol  the  kind  of  in 
scripfons  to  which  we  refer.     In  our  lar-.e  and  I  eau  ,  ul 
meirop,,|itan   cemetery  at  Glasiievin    il,  ..  '>eautilul 

shall,  therefore,  content  ourse  ves  with  n.,!!.-;.,  ,  ,1, 
glaring  fansgres.ons  against  the  erem  «a  y    1e  'of  S 
g.anamar,  .and  against  its  ordinary  idioms.    ^  ' 

ine  Leo  epitaph  commences  :_<^  r-cuimniur^r, 
!-uv^r"  *"•  "•  «^'^^'^î^r^'ŵ,  ^'n.Çn«nn5c^4".  pü^4 
^S"!  Vf"<^   '^orSIMob,  y.^o^  <Mnm  leo.  ,on,ŵ.i  ^o  tìW 

tU<=  -    iu   the   begmnmg  "^and'  the- form  ChLC^f 


instead     of    ChAice.íríiii;.    which     mnTht  ;  . 

allowable,  the  maki,!,a-  of  r  ẃn,„"  ='  P^^»''''?  be 
tive  rather  thL  take  »af°er  it  Im  w^rth^e^r  '  ^^"'' 
to  us  contrary  to  the  t^eniu,  of  Ih,  ,  ^í.ttive  seems 
case.  But  the^vord's  infre^iltei;  o  lo  irirc'Le'r 
r^.o  are  altogether  wrong.  The  first  wou U^t^aKe  Catey 
not  a  patriot,   but  belonging   to  some  one  or  o  her  who 

Tn]  n  C^-:  "'  '""""'  '"  '""^  Senitive  plural  oVae? 
and  puMiA  is  a  nominative  p  ural  Thus  rhf  híí,;„  ,• 
o  ease  and  number  seems  t'o  h.ve  blen  en  ird;.'  1^  "d" 
ore  of  'T'T'""  "°'  =''°"'^  ""'  ''■"^  ^'^"  omined  be: 
of"  underth  ^^°\  Í"  •  ■"•  ^'^'"^  "  "^  li'^"'  translation 
of  under  the  name,"  it  is  enough  to  say  that  r<,oi  in  such 
a    ense  ,s  never  used  in  Irish,  lomé^  in  its  presen   coMo 

r  In  'ro''"''"^'^  -f -"'-t-.  this  wori'n  ve  be" 
u,ed  befo  e  a  noun  without  the  verb  ir.     The  writer  eW 

t"  'o'"trno,"°n  "1  f''''"'""='  betwee,;,Z«:  nd 
lom^t).  üe  1,  not  allowable,  ,ind  even  if  it  were  it  would 
govern  the  dative  plural,  which  6<;n<^•  is  not  À  for^he 
iauer  word,  it  is  not  Irish  in  the  sense  o  verles  VVe 
might  in  wonder  .ask  why  are  c,op.iriiU  anrl  we^^nm/ 
IV6C.  aspirated,  and  what  is  the  mennin'o  Û  ela"  e; 
word  ?  But  such  queries  are  useless.  CumoÛiíce  ,'s  everv 
Insh  speaker  knows,  means  preserved,  or  kept   by   behí^ 

we'te'an'^V'T,""'  '"  ^°"'^  "■^>''  =>"''  could  n'otv^"? 
well  be  applied  to  poems.  ■' 

ií.e^.r\meM'r  H  ^^^  ^"*^"'5fe  le  ponn  ^^uy  mo,,. 
V  uld  certainly  sound  queer  to  any  Irish  speaker  Then 
follow  these  words,  cogc^p  ^n  Cpoipe  ro  Why 
use  cpoipe  in  the  genitive  wi,l,  a  masculine  ar[icie>  Has 
the  writer  the  remotest  idea  of  the  gender  or  case  o  Irish 
sTed;  ."Pu  ':  •-;?'-f--t  between  different  ^arts'íf 
speech  ?  ^  but  we  ihmk  we  have  gone  far  enough   with 

misnL'eriH'r'P'""--  ^^'  '^^  ""^^  "'-"  =^'  ''«  °'h  ' 
be..Tns  At  "î^';"l"™  °",  O'Oonoghue-s  tombstone. 
Jt  begins  A  Uecib  LioncA  Le  Lionoub  00  .MmieiOdn 
oob^ipc  o^  m.be»c<.  Ó5*.  The  word  that  Joullstdte 
an  Irish  speaker  here  as  being  most  misapplied  would  be 
be<^c.,  used  as  ,t  is  to  indicate  life  rather'than  the  means 

■ni  nl,!;-„i1^''™"^''  fí^  '^"P-^  ""=y  had  eipeof-euclfnc 
tlA  tlhj-iun  eioipoeulbuiir  apir  is  snoken  of      Tl,;-  ;. 

.nço,nprehens:ble.'      Why  s^oilld  the^    have  a    hl^  of 

r  ookmg  at  "  Ireland  rather  than  of  -seeing  "  he  ?^Whv 
sthen   of  n.pún  dotted?     Why  is  eioipôe.lbutg  pu{ 

"n^eVt'irrrdis^Ísld"^^'"  answers,  why P  and  com^iifon 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  blunders  which   swarm  through 

houtl  rn''',  T-  ^'^^  '"'"""=''  ^""=^  "'  "'em  must  have 
thought  that  the  great  mass  of  the  visitors  to  Glasnevin 
cemetery  being  ignorant  of  Irish  grammarand  ortho"  aphy 
Û     ou'bh  t  r%°.'  "''^'-.5"iS^  --I'l  be  sufficient tS 

or  iu- J''"°"""'''^""^G^'^"'^U"i°"  bas waited 
lor  a  long  time  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  correction 
or  remova  of  tliese-to  every  Irish  scholar-evesoesC 
there  has  been  not  the  least  sign  of  such  action.  Undëí 
these  circumstances  it  would  ill  become  the  GaeUc  Jour, 
nal  to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  any  longer.    The  Irish 

fidd'fof  aii'T''?  '"r  ''■  ?°'"''^^^^^^  ^y  "'-y  -  -  f^' 

ti  les  o    so  rTi  f-  T"^'  °"  "'^  P"''"=-     Witness  the 

0  thent^i^i  ^"'';  '°"SS  mottoes  to  crests,   names 

01  theat.ical  pieces,  and  solorth,   given  out  as  Irish    but 
which  resemble  Hebrew  or  Chinete  just  asmuch    'ThÌ 

scriptions  in  Glasnevin  cemetery  are  only  a  couple  of 
msances  out  ofniany  of  the  tendency  to  ievel  in  gib- 
Frenri,    }! C  '"'f  P"""'  were    executed   in    Latin, 

buT  bei-r  "i""^"'  Ù'^'y  "■°"'''  '"^  inimediately  exposed 
but,  being  only  in  the  native  language  of  Ireland  it  is 
considered  that  anything  will  do'-for^he  pubMct  that 
ime.      W  e  are,  therefore,  unwillingly  obliged  by  our  sense 
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of  duty  towards  our  native  tongue  to  sicrnalize  the  more 
glaring  blunders  amonc;  tlie  many  in  wiiich  they  abound, 
and  we  trust  that  our  prote-t  may.  perhaps,  help  to  preven 
in  future  shams  from  venturing  on  enterprises  not  suitable 
to  their  capacity  at  the  expense  of  our  national  language. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  criticise  these  misnamed  Irish 
inscriptions,  as  in  its  last  annual  report  the  **  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  "  takes  upon  itself 
to  commend  them,  thereby  endorsing  their  goodness,  ani 
helping  to  mislead  the  general  public  in  their  regard. 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  extraordinary  expression- 
cnnt.ained  in  these  inscriptions,  we  should  be  happy  to 
receive  from  any  of  our  correspondents  instances  taken 
fiom  good  Irish  writers,  in  wiiicli  ôíà  ttjs  àfirjxo-fia^,  simi- 
lar ones  occur,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  t.' 
exercise  undue  severity  in  our  criticism,  even  in  the 
smallest  particular.  However,  until  such  instances  are 
shown  to  us,  we  must  hold  10  the  opinion  that  no  blame 
can  be  too  severe  for  such  attempts  to  degrade  our  native 
langunge  and  hoodwink  the  general  public,  especially  in 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  patriot  dead. 

cLinn  Coiicob<iip. 


comnÁü  cevVuRúii  bv\n. 

LÁ  b]teÁ5  5|iéine  120  fin's  ce>.\c]iẃ]t  b^ti 
■pŵoi  c|iAnn  iiió]t  LnibAin  a  lijeAti  ze&y  ah 
twe  CAinin'ciub  ŵ5u]-in  'I'An  ^-coiiiitAt)  t)0  bi 
eACA)\]iub  -00  coi'uij  ^ac  beAn  Acub  a  inoLATi) 
cei]foe  A  i:i]\  -péin.  Duo  beAti  i.-i|t  cei]iT)e  ^ac 
Aen  n-t)uine  ■oo'n  ceAC]tAii.  DeAn  -piuneunA 
An  ceuT)  beAn  ;  An  •oa]ia  beAn  b  AtibAii 
jAibne  A  yeAn ;  An  r]teAp  beAn  bii-ô  beAn 
p'jeA-oóitA  1  ;  A511]'  An  ceAC]iAiiiA-ò  beAn  but) 
beAn    yeilmeAjiA    1.      "Oo  bAbAi]!    An    ceuD 

bcAtl    AgU)"  A  T)ubAl]IC  ]'i. 

Tlío]!  cua1,ai-ó  Tni]'e  '|iiATri  ceob  bu-ô  bmne 
'TIÁ  cunjn  fAOn  a'  •ôuL  cum  cot  tie, 
■d  CUA15  i'éin  1  lAnii  5AC  Aen  tiuine, 
^5U|-  1AD  a'  buAÌAt)  5AC  le  buiLLe. 

Ann  y\n  vo  lAbAi]i  An  ■oaha  beAn  acuj- 
oubAipc  p  TiiA]t  ]'o  : — 

tliop  cuAbAit)  mtye  'piAiii  ceoL  but)  bmne 
'tlÁ  qiitj]\  gAibne  bi  jeilleAt)  ^jteiüil; 
0]it)  ýém  1  bAnii  jac  Aen  n-tiuine 
•cVju]-  lAt)  a'  buAÍA-ó  buiLl'  Ai]t  buiLLe. 

-LVnoif  T)ubAi]tc  An  cjiiomAt)  bedn  leice 
yéìn,  VA]\  mo  liióit)  ]-íLim  yém  50  m-buAil- 
yit>  mife  fib,  a'  ]\Át)  nA  b-):ocAt  |'o  : — 


llion  cuaIaixi  mii'e  ']tiAẂ  ceob  but)  bmne 
11 Á  ceob  fpoil,  iJJAtm,  Aju]'  •pbinne, 
pocA  nA  ]:eolA  a'  pucAt)  Aip  An  ceme, 
cXjuf  ciJinneA  An  iceÁn  '5  ■óub  le  buile. 

lllAifeAt)  Ci]\y  An  ceAC|iAmA-ò  beAn,  A5 
eipjeAt)  'nA  ]-eA]'A-ó,  ní  có)ia  'ÒAOib  nÁ 
■ÓAiiif A  ;  'yé  mo  liieA)-  50  ngnóijeóJAiü  mé 
An  lÁ.     -c\nn  ]'in  üubAinc  ]-i|-e  : — 

llion  cuaIai-ó  mi]-e  'iiiAiii  ceol  but)  bmne 
11Á  ceuccA  ciJmcA,  cinii)tA,  cb^'ce, 
v\n  cionnAi)ie  a'  ]\áx>  lei]'  An  b-f.-eAH  -oeiiie 
An  c|ieu]\óit)  rog'Áil  a']-  gAU  a  milleAt). 

'noip,  A  limÁ, 
SiLim  gu]!  bioiii  All  lÁ. 

The  above  was  taken  down  from  the  dictation  of  a 
native  in  inty  nieowain,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  present  spoken  language  there.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  orthography  is  more  phonetic 
than  literary.  A'  wul  is  put  ûg  -oul,  geilLei-o  for 
^eaUigûri,  pLim  for  ]-Aoitim,  cúipneA  for  cúpnd, 
'■'5"'^'5^óg<iit)  for  rìjno-DÓcûi-ô,  nÁ  for  loní,  a'  several 
limes  fur  A5,  Itubiin  for  lejifiuinn,  &c.  The  third  per- 
son plural  of  the  prepositional  pronouns  ends  in  h  un- 
aspirated,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  communication.  I 
have  kirge  collections  of  similar  matter,  as  well  as  of  folk- 
lore, obtained  in  the  islands. 

Ct<inn  ConcobAii\. 

Note. — The  Rev.  Eugene  Growney  has  furnished  us 
with  a  rich  collection  of  ]ieculiar  words  and  expressions 
obtained  in  the  Arann  Islands  and  Connemara,  which  we 
hope  to  publish  in  No  25  of  the  Journal.  We  have  also 
four  large  collections  of  words  from  other  sources.  Of 
course  new  that  the  Journal  can  be  published  only  once  a 
quarter,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  utdize  these  collections. 
We  would  request  our  correspondents  to  be  concise 
and  if  they  wish  for  an  answer  to  enclose  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope.  This  will  considerably  lighten  the 
labour  of  men  who  have  no  spare  time.  Any  subscriber 
who  has  not  received  his  numbers  of  the  Journal  should 
write  stating  the  date  of  his  subscription  and  what  num- 
bers failed  to  reach  him.  The  addresses  of  the  officials 
will  be  found  in  the  List  of  Council  and  Officers  of  the 
Gaelic  Union. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Growney  gives,  among  other  nautical 
terms,  the  following  :  sLeoiceóg,  a  small  sailing  boat  ; 
bubpjcA,  the  laths  of  a  curragh  ;  Lonni,  large-crested 
waves ;  niAllabiip,  a  low  tide ;  pifeo^,  a  bream ; 
pu.ni)Án4c,  ^vyeac,  iiieilLi-seiiijc,  coipleûc,  different 
kinds  of  seaweed.  Any  remarks  on  these  would  be 
.acceptable. 
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Norman  Moore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  The  College,  St.  Bartholmew's  Hospital,  London. 

James  J.  Morris,  22  Kirwan's  Cottages,  Manor-street,  Dublin. 

Rev.  David  B.  Mulcahy,  P.P.,  Moyarget,  Co.  Antrim. 

John  Murphy,  18  Marlborough-street,  Derry. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan,  O.D.C.,  Loughrea. 

John  O'Duffy,  L.D.S.,  Rutland-square,  W.,  Dublin. 

Rev.  John  James  O'CarroU,  S.J.,  Catholic  University  College,  86  St.  Stephen's-green, 

Dublin. 
Rev.  Patrick  O'Keeffe,  C.C.,  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Very  Rev.  J.  O'Laverty,  P.P.,  M.R.LA.,  Holy  wood,  Belfast. 
Richard  J.  O'Mulrenin,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Very  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Phelan,  President,  Diocesan  College,  Waterford. 
Rev.  Patrick  O.  Power,  14  Great  Nelson-street,  Liverpool. 
Very  Rev.  William  Ouirke,  Dean,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Charles  Ronayne,  MT).,  J. P.,  South  Abbey,  Youghal,  Co.  Cork. 
Rev.  E.  Rowan,  P.P.,  Blackditches,  Valleymount,  Blessington,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  20  North  Frederick-street,  Dublin. 
A.  B.  Simpson,  Western  Road,  Birmingham. 
Rev.  James  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Bandon. 
Patrick  Stanton,  Friars'-walk,  Cork. 

Thomas  L.  Synnott,  17  Tritonville-road,  Sandymount,  Dublin. 
Rev.  P.  Walsh,  St.  Vincent's,  Sunday's  Well-road,  Cork. 
John  Walsh,  5  Avoca-road,  Dublin. 

Corresponding  Members  of  Council. 
Richard  Gumbleton  Daunt,  M.D.,  Campinos,  San  Paolo,  Brazil. 
Dr.  C.  Deventer,  Gleiwitz,  Upper  Silesia,  Germany. 
M.  Henri  Gaidoz,  22  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris. 
John  M.  Hart,  Professor,  University,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 
Rev.  James  Keegan,  St.  Malachy's  Church,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
John  Fitzgerald  Lee. 

General  M.  B.  Patrick,  Governor  National  Military  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
Thomas  O'Neill  Russell,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Dr.  Hugo  Schuchardt,  Professor,  CM. I. A.,  Vienna  University,  Gratz,  Styria. 
John  M.  Tierney,  San  Juan,  Argentine  Republic. 
Dr.  Ernest  Windisch,  Professor,  University,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Dr.  H.  Zimmer,  Professor,  Berlin  University. 


N.B. — The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Irish  National  Teachers'  Organization 
for  the  time  being  are  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union. 
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THE   GAELIC  JOURNAL. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  com- 
pletion   of  our   second   volume,    after   un- 
avoidable delays  and  difficulties.     Like  the 
Irish  language  itself,  its  only  representative 
in    Ireland,  the    Gaelic   Journal,   has  been 
under   a   cloud,    which,  though  still  over- 
shadowing it,  shows  a  glimpse  of  a  silver 
lining.     Our  finances,  however,  warn  us  that 
we  must  retrench  our  outgoings  for  the  pre- 
sent.    We  were  even  counselled  to  desist 
from  what  was  termed   a  rash   and  losing 
enterprise,  and  to  cease  altogether  the  issue 
of  the  Journal.     But  when  this  opinion  was 
mooted,  we  received  from  various  quarters 
so  many  expressions  of  regret,  and  of  an 
ardent  desire  for  its  continuance,  that, though 
there  are  not  at  present  400  subscribers,  we 
hesitated    to    expunge    from    the    field    of 
literature  the  only  Irish  joeriodical  in   the 
native  tongue.     We  have,  therefore,  deter- 
mined  on   taking   a    middle  course.     The 
Journal  in  future  will  be  publishedquarterly; 
it  will  contain  only  about  half  the  matter  of 
the  present  Journal,   and  the  yearly  sub- 
scription, including  postage,  will  be  half-a- 
crown.     Care  will  be  taken  to  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  Irish   matter,  but  the  gram- 
matical lessons  will  be  continued.     We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  those  subscribers  who 
have  hitherto  supported  the  Gaelic  Journal 
will  be  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.     Ol 
course   if  we   are  furnished  with  sufficient 
resources,   we   shall    publish    the    Journal 
monthly,  and   increase  the  size  under  the 
old  conditions.     But  there  is  at  present  no 
encouragement  for  acting  in  this  manner, 
and  indeed  not  sufficient  for  publishing  the 
Journal  at  all,  if  it  were  intended  as  a  paying 
speculation.     Were    it    not    for    the    dis- 
interestedness and  generosity  of  the  mem- 
bers   of  the    Council,  the    Gaelic  Journal 
would  never   have  reached  the  end  of  its 
second  volume.     Moreover,  it  is  only  our 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  and  cultivation 
of  our  native  language  that  induces  us  to 
continue  the  ungrateful  task  of  publishing 
with  so  few  subscribers.     We  shall  make 
the  experiment  on  the  small  scale  we  have 
indicated,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  why, 
then,  the  Gaelic  Journal  must  cease  alto- 


gether. As  far  as  matter,  original  and  other- 
wise, is  concerned,  we  have  at  present  on 
hands  sufficient  to  fill  a  weekly  periodical 
of  the  size  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  have  made  large  collec- 
tions of  folk-lore,  songs,  proverbs,  &c.,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  Journal 
ceases,  these  will  probably  be  lost.  There 
are  a  few  Irishmen,  numbering,  perhaps, 
less  than  a  dozen,  who  have  acted  most 
generously  to  the  Gaelic  Union,  but  it  is 
evidently  out  of  the  power  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals to  keep  such  an  enterprise  a-going. 
It  can  only  succeed  by  being  supported  by 
numbers.  We,  therefore,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  to  the  Irish  people  at 
home  and  abroad  for  a  more  extended  sup- 
port. No  memberof  theCouncil  of  theGaelic 
Union  has  any  personal  or  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  malter,  as  the  Council  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal  sufficed  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
printing  and  posting.  The  Annual  Report 
published  in  No.  23  will  afford  additional 
information  on  this  point.  We  intend  to 
publish  the  balance-sheet  on  a  separate  fly- 
leaf along  with  the  index  and  title-page  of 
the  second  volume. 


Note. — We  would  beg  all  our  re.iders  to  dwell  on  the 
following  considerations,  and  to  impress  them  on  their 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

1st.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman,  as  far  as  his  op- 
portunities permit,  to  do  what  he  can  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  the  language  of  Ireland.  Unfortunately  very 
few  make  the  least  effort  to  fulfil  tliis  duty,  but  this 
neglect  is  due  more  to  ignorance  and  want  of  thought  than 
to  any  anti-Irish  feeling. 

2nd.  The  best  way  to  perform  this  duty  is  to  help  to 
support  the  only  Irish  periodical  published  in  Ireland,  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  and  to  give  moral  and  material  aid  to  the 
Gaelic  Union. 

3rd.  Most  of  the  Irish-speaking  population  of  Ireland 
are  too  poor  and  too  illiierate  to  render  material  help  in 
preserving  their  own  language,  except  by  continuing  to 
speak  it.  While  not  neglecting  to  learn  English,  this  last 
duty  should  be  impressed  on  their  minds  by  well  informed 
persons.  Aid  towards  the  literary  cultivation  of  Irish 
must,  therefore,  principally  come  from  the  English- 
speaking  portion  of  our  people. 

4th.  Every  Irishman  who  is  ignorant  of  Irish  should  at 
least  try  to  learn  something  of  it.  A  little  is  better  than 
none  at  all,  and  the  study  of  the  language  is  an  e.\cellent 
mental  discipline. 

END  OF  VOLUME  II. 


GHOUSIÍ,  Dublin. 


